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INTRODUCTION 


It was through a study of Freudian psychoanalysis that I first became 
interested in a problem which eventually led me to take up the subject 
of polyandry. 

At the age of twenty, in the course of my work, I was psychoanalyzed, 
and in this way acquired some personal experience of the operations of 
the unconscious. I simultaneously attended the open consultations at a 
Hospital for Nervous Diseases in Paris, and learned something about 
pathological nervous ailments. 

During this period, the relativity of what was being observed struck 
me very forcibly. In discussion with those with whom I worked, it be- 
came very obvious to me that whatever had been recently discovered 
about the human psyche was, nevertheless, imprisoned within the frame- 
work of Western European civilization. It was difficult to judge how 
much was due, in general, to human biology and social exigencies, and 
how much, in particular, to individual cultural influences. 

The central concept of Freudian psychoanalysis, the notion of the 
Oedipus complex, because of its close connection with hypothetical cul- 
tural events which are postulated to have occurred in a very remote past, 
was especially wide open to criticism. Was it only characteristic of man 
born and brought up in our monogamous, patrilineal and even patriar- 
chal family organization? Or was it of a universal nature, mankind in 
general, everywhere, having in its past history the same formative events 
which once and for all implanted the complex in human psychology? 

If the answer to the first question was in the affirmative, then the 
Oedipus complex would be restricted to the societies sharing our cul- 
ture. Should, on the contrary, the reply to the second question be posi- 
tive, then it would be possible to find human beings living in other cul- 
tures, with an entirely different psychological structure, the Oedipus 
complex being notably absent. Consequently, a problem existed which 
called for research of a comparative, anthropological character, and I 
resolved to undertake the work. 
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To which society should I go? For a long time, during the course of 
training in anthropology which followed, with the late Professor Bronis- 
law Malinowski, I toyed with the idea of visiting a matrilineal society. 
If there is only a nominal father in such a family, without any real 
authority and prestige in the eyes of the children, how can the latter 
develop an Oedipus complex? This appeared to be the obvious question 
that came to mind immediately, and I was encouraged in this view by 
the fellow students whom I had at that time. 

After anthropology had taught me more about matriliny, I discovered 
that it was not only a system of mother-right, but that it was also avun- 
cular. The mother’s brother played the role of pater familias much more 
than I had been led to believe to begin with. In psychoanalytical terms, 
it appeared that, in such a culture, the father figure was split between 
the real father and the maternal uncle. The former played the role of 
the “good father’, while all the unpleasant tasks of sociological father- 
hood were left to the mother’s brother, the “‘bad father”. From the point 
of view of psychoanalysis, there did not seem to me to be much chance 
of making interesting discoveries here, the civilization which contained 
such an organization not being fundamentally different enough from 
ours. So I gave up the idea of travelling to a society of this kind. 

Searching for something really at variance with our way of conduct- 
ing family affairs, I eventually turned to polyandry. Here was some- 
thing basically divergent. From the child’s point of view, there was a 
mother with a number of husbands, all of whom it looked up to as its 
“fathers”. What could happen to the Oedipus complex in such a setting? 
On which father, if any, would the infant be able to develop its identifi- 
cations and rejections, such as children in our societies do? 

Once the decision had been made on psychological, even psycho- 
analytical grounds, I found that from the anthropological angle polyan- 
dry was equally of great interest. It was not very well known, because 
it had been reported from very few places on earth; it had not been very 
much studied, probably for the same reasons, but also, perhaps, because 
it appeared as an aberrant and isolated example of family organization 
with no serious bearing on the institution of human marriage in general. 

On the other hand, its very qualities of unusualness and rarity were 
worthy of scientific attention. There were possibilities, too, of making 
discoveries in this field, and the attraction of novel research work ex- 
erted considerable fascination upon me. I had the time, and the means, 
to go out into the field and do the work, and I therefore made up my 
mind to compare various polyandrous societies with each other, not 
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simply to compare one of them with Western civilization. In the sub- 
sequent pages, it will be seen that it was eventually to India, Ceylon and 
areas of Tibetan affinity that I proceeded. 

At the outset, | fondly imagined that the investigation of so special- 
ized a subject would be limited and of modest scope. But as the work 
advanced, I found to my surprise that it was nothing of the kind. From 
a simple research into family life, with emphasis on the upbringing of 
children, I found myself having to examine not only every aspect of the 
culture in which people practising polyandry lived, but also anthropol- 
ogical concepts such as “polyandry”, “marriage” and related problems, 
so that in the end, the study had developed far beyond the proportions 
which I originally believed that it would have. 

It has grown notably in anthropological significance. So much so 
that, although I initially set out to make a psychological investigation 
of a comparative nature, I have found it unnecessary to go into the 
psychoanalytical aspects of the question for the time being. This thesis 
will therefore be concerned only with the anthropological study of the 
institution of polyandry, a study which I consider worth while because 
it has never been seriously attempted before. 

I shall examine the theoretical background, the work done already by 
others, together with the existing material available on the subject. I 
shall go on to give an account of the field-work which I have done in 
various specific areas. And I shall conclude with a summary of the evi- 
dence and the formulation of an anthropological theory of polyandry, 
which will attempt to explain the nature of the institution, in relation to 
social and economic aspects of the culture, as well as to individual needs. 

The psychological findings which I made during the course of my 
research, I shall leave for further publication later. This will include 
research into the psychological structure of people living in polyandry, 
the upbringing of children, and an interpretation, in psychoanalytical 
terms, of why the custom is practised. I shall also give the results of 
Rorschach and Thematic Aperception Tests which I carried out on 
Todas and Tibetans in the course of my field-work. 


SECTION I 


THE THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


In this first section, I shall deal with the theoretical background of the 
present study. 

There will be two chapters. In the first, I will examine the problems 
which, theoretically, from an anthropological point of view, arise in 
connection with a consideration of the institution of polyandry. In the 
second, I propose to make a comparative review of some of the existing 
material available on the subject, in order to discover what research 
concerning it has been done previously by others, and to what theoretical 
conclusions these have come as a result of their investigations. 

It appears to me essential that a clear conception be obtained, at the 
outset, of precisely what the anthropological queries on polyandry are. 
I think that the importance of this is at least equal to, if not perhaps 
greater than, the acquisition at an early stage of a working knowledge 
concerning what has already been gathered and thought about the cus- 
tom by predecessors. 

Only in this way can proper guidance be obtained as regards what to 
look for in making an ethnographic study of polyandrous peoples. And 
when, in direct consequence of the uncovering of new data in the field, 
it comes to the eventual formulation of a revised anthropological theory 
of polyandry, it is hoped that the latter will be considerably enriched 
and more exact through being based, not only upon the comparison of 
personal results with those of other research-workers, but also upon the 
provision of satisfactory answers to initial, properly worded, theoretical 
questions. 


CHAPTER ! 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF POLYANDRY 


In Notes and Queries on Anthropology, 6th edition, reprinted 1954, 
polyandry is defined as the institution or custom “by which a woman is 
permitted to have more than one husband at the same time” (p. 71). 
Further on (p. 113), the following is said, under the heading of Poly- 
andry: “Where the husbands are brothers, the term adelphic is used. 
If one of the husbands has a superior position to the others, the poly- 
andry is disparate. Polyandry may be common, or practised only by 
certain individuals, or a certain social group as a result of a shortage of 
women or economic pressure. Are the husbands necessarily related by 
ties of clan, consanguinity, or blood-brotherhood? Where a marriage 
payment is customary do all the husbands contribute equally or in cer- 
tain proportions towards it? Are there any regulations as to access to 
the wife, and if so, what are they? Does a child of a polyandrous union 
consider all the spouses of his mother as his fathers, or does one indi- 
vidual claim this function? If so, how is it regulated? Is any ritual 
performed to establish fatherhood? Are all the husbands responsible 
for the support of the woman and her offspring, or is the sociological 
father of her children alone responsible? Where do husbands usually 
reside?” 

Apart from the definition quoted above, and the first, summary con- 
siderations on polyandry, the paragraph consists of eight queries some- 
what haphazardly assembled. All are questions referring to the manner 
in which polyandry functions. They concern the identity of the many 
husbands, the payment of bride-price, how access to the wife is regu- 
lated, three different aspects of what fatherhood can mean under the 
circumstances, the obligations of the men towards the common wife and 
towards the children, and the residence, not of the family as might be 
expected, but only of the husbands. 

It would not be fair to write disparagingly about this text. Polyandry 
is only a minor item treated in the book, and it is perfectly understand- 
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able, therefore, that more space and information are not devoted to it. 
When, however, the study of polyandry becomes the single, avowed 
purpose of a thesis the scope is bound to be enlarged. As it is, there 
are very many more questions and problems which arise in connection 
with an exhaustive consideration of the subject — and they do not merely 
concern how the institution functions. 

Such queries can, I think, be systematically arranged under four dis- 
tinct headings as follows: 

1. Does polyandry really exist? If so, 

2. What are the distribution and incidence of polyandry? 

3. How does polyandry function? 

4. What are the reasons for, or at least the correlates of, polyandry? 

Under each of these main headings, a number of subsidiary questions 
can be grouped, and I shall go on next to enumerate and to examine 
these in detail. 


A. DOES POLYANDRY REALLY EXIST? 


A voluminous literature on the subject (see Bibliography) says that it 
does. But what, after all, is meant by polyandry? What is polyandry? 
This is a problem of definition, of how it is best to describe polyandry. 

Notes and Queries on Anthropology, it has been seen, says that it is 
the institution or custom by which a woman is permitted to have more 
than one husband at the same time. While this way of putting it does 
undoubtedly convey a good idea of what is meant, the phraseology 
makes use of a term, “husband”, for which a definition is also needed. 
For husband entails marriage,'! and it would seem, therefore, that the 
notion of a polyandrous institution or custom is inseparable from that 
of matrimony. Is it so? Are we justified in looking upon polyandry as 
a form of marriage, never, as many authors seem to do, of free union 
between one woman and many men? 

This, I believe, is very much a matter of making up our minds as to 
what institutions are to be classed as marriage and polyandry. In other 
words, it is a question of terminology and, since in the following pages 
terms of this kind are going to be constantly and unavoidably in use, it 
is indispensable, I feel sure, to specify clearly and from the very be- 
ginning, in which way they are going to be utilized. 


1 Henceforward, the term marriage will be used as distinct from wedding, the 
latter referring only to the ceremony by which a marriage is entered into. 
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Perhaps it is safest to start by referring to etymology. Polyandry is 
derived from the Greek and is composed of two words, poly or “many” 
and andria (anglicized to andry) meaning ‘“‘men(ary)”. It is opposed to 
polygyny, from poly (same meaning as above) and gynia (gyny), “wom- 
en(ary)’”, derived also from the Greek. As can be seen, there is no men- 
tion of marriage in either of these two terms, and if this notion is to be 
introduced, it must be expressly pointed out. 

Polygamy is the popular term by which polygyny is almost exclusively 
known, no doubt because it is in this form that it is most generally en- 
countered. Actually, however, both polygyny and polyandry can be in- 
cluded in polygamy if this word is used in its proper etymological sense. 
It, again, is made up of two terms of Greek origin, poly (as before) and 
gamia (gamy) or “‘marriage(ness)”’. 

Another form of polygamy may be distinguished as conjoint marriage. 
Hardly any question of etymology is involved in this case, and I shall 
leave the definition of the name to the following paragraph. 

With this etymological knowledge in mind, it is now possible to define 
polygamy, polygyny and polyandry. For the purpose of the present 
thesis, the meaning which IJ shall attribute to each of these terms, as 
also to conjoint marriage, will henceforward be the following: 

Polygamy: the marriage of more than two persons, one man and one 
woman, in the same union. 

Polygyny: the marriage of one man to more than one woman. 

Polyandry: the marriage of one woman to more than one man. 

Conjoint marriage: the marriage of more than one man to more than 
one woman. 

It is implied, naturally, that in every one of these cases, the marriage 
of more than one person to only one of the opposite sex, or of many of 
either sex to each other, occurs simultaneously. By this, I mean that 
even if the multiple marriages are not the result of the same wedding, 
they do at least run concurrently, without the dissolution of any mar- 
Tiage or marriages which have been entered into earlier. 

Polygamy opposes itself to monogamy, the Greek etymology of which 
is mono, “‘single”, and gamia (gamy), “marriage(ness)”, as above. I shall 
use this term hereafter to describe the marriage of one man to one 
woman. 

In accordance with these definitions, and more particularly in what 
concerns polyandry, it can be said that, if there is no marriage, a group 
of men living with one woman, having sexual relations with her and 
even procreating children, cannot, strictly speaking, be considered poly- 
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androus. For this reason, I shall reserve the term cicisbeism (from the 
18th century Italian cicisbeo, a cavaliere servante or attendant lover) 
for such an arrangement between the sexes, wherein one or more of the 
male partners is not related to the woman in marriage, each of the men 
involved in this way to be known as cicisbeo, and not as a husband. 

For a parallel form of union between the sexes, distinct from poly- 
gyny, in which there is no marriage between the partners, but in which 
a man lives in intimate relation with a plurality of women, I shall reserve 
the term concubinage (from the Latin con, “with”, and cubare, “to lie’). 
The women, in this case, I shall call concubines, and not wives. 

In some societies, a form of union appears to exist in which a woman 
may be given a status together with certain rights and obligations, which, 
while not making her a married partner with all the privileges of a wife, 
in the full sense of the word, does entitle her to more than if she were 
only a concubine. I propose to give such a woman the name of secon- 
dary wife. It will be seen further on that there will be occasion to make 
use of the term when describing women brought in to conjoint marriages 
in which a principal, first wife already exists, as the result of an earlier 
marriage of the husbands. 

To a secondary wife corresponds a secondary husband in societies 
where, among the men who live with one woman, one of them is singled 
out for an intermediary status between that of a husband and a cicisbeo. 
I shall call him thus, when cases of this kind are encountered, reserving 
the appellation of principal husband for the man enjoying full marital 
status. 

It may, of course, often be difficult to distinguish real spouses from 
secondary ones, and even from concubines and cicisbei. The latter 
should also be looked upon as different again from occasional para- 
mours, lovers and mistresses, whose relations with their partners will 
only be fleeting and without correlated rights and obligations on either 
side. Only by a thorough analysis on the spot of the status of such per- 
sons in the society in which they live will the difference between them be 
resolved. 

In accordance with the terminology which I propose to use, it is ap- 
parent now that what makes polyandry and polygyny differ from cicisbe- 
ism and concubinage, is marriage. The two first institutions are poly- 
gamous, while the two second are not. To differentiate between them, 
it is therefore important to know what constitutes marriage in the par- 
ticular society under study, and to be able to do this it is essential to 
define beforehand what is meant by this term. 
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Numerous definitions of marriage have been given, but the word is 
still often used in a loose and confusing manner, without much consider- 
ation for the efforts to define it which many qualified authorities have 
made in the past. 1 must admit that I have found it difficult myself to 
make us of any of the existing definitions, these being generally unsatis- 
factory for and unsuited to the purpose of this study. 

I therefore propose to re-define marriage in the following manner, 
and to use the term henceforward according to the meaning which I am 
giving to it here: marriage is the union between man and woman in the 
form recognized by their society entitling them individually to the spe- 
cific kinship status of husband and wife, jointly to that of spouses with 
reciprocal rights and obligations, and to the procreation of legitimate 
children within the union. 

This definition is independent of the nature of the wedding ceremony, 
since it allows for any public recognition of the union in the traditional 
form of the society to which the persons who are to be married belong. 
It dispenses with the idea of a contract between the parties or between 
their respective kin groups by mentioning reciprocal rights and obliga- 
tions to which they are entitled, once married, and under which heading 
contractual matters will come. The future status of father for the man 
and of mother for the woman is not mentioned here, as that is another 
kinship relation which both the husband and the wife will be assuming 
towards their eventual offspring later, when these are born, indepen- 
dently of that of spouse which is conferred upon them at the wedding. 
Even if the spouses do not have sexual relations with each other, do not 
procreate children or do not live together for one reason or another 
(physical incapacity, prolonged absence from home), the definition still 
holds good, for such occurrences do not make any difference to the 
socially recognized status of husband and wife of the man and woman, 
do not take any of their rights away from them even if they are not able 
to enjoy them, and do not alter the obligations which they have towards 
one another. 

The nature of these rights and obligations, together with the form of 
the wedding ceremony, vary considerably from culture to culture. This 
is the reason for which I am reluctant to define marriage in terms of 
what they are like, merely limiting myself to state that the concept of 
matrimony is dependent upon their presence. It is for the ethnographer 
to investigate and to discover of what they consist in the particular cul- 
ture where he is conducting his field-work. 

In summing up I will say that in order to answer the question of 
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whether polyandry exists at all as an institution it is necessary to en- 
quire whether it is a marital custom. If it is found that one woman and 
a plurality of men are joined in a marital union, it can definitely be said 
that polyandry exists. If on the other hand, this is not the case, and the 
bond which unites the parties does not correspond to the definition of 
marriage which I have given above, then it will be necessary to concede 
that they are living in cicisbeism or in another sexual relationship dis- 
tinct from true polyandry. 


B. WHAT ARE THE DISTRIBUTION AND INCIDENCE OF 
POLYANDRY? 


Some of the subsidiary questions which come under this heading are: 
Is polyandry rare? Did it exist more in the past than it does now? 
Where is it to be found in the world today? Where it does exist, do 
many people practise it, or only a few? These queries are inseparable 
from a study of polyandry because they have a distinct bearing on our 
knowledge of the custom. Should it be or have been widespread, then it 
assuredly assumes greater importance than we are generally prepared to 
attribute to it. Should there be, or have been, on the contrary, very little 
of it, that too is of interest, for it will become necessary to find out why 
it is that other forms of the marital institution are more usually met with 
in human society. Research into this question may well facilitate inves- 
tigations as to the reasons for polyandry, for it is obviously closely 
linked with the latter. 

Notes and Queries on Anthropology states that ““Polyandry may be 
common, or practised only by certain individuals, or a certain group...” 
(and adds “as a result of a shortage of women or economic pressure” — 
which remarks can be disregarded for the time being as they do not 
really come under the heading here; they belong rather to the last princi- 
pal question, that of what are the reasons for or correlates of polyandry). 

Expressed otherwise, what is being said is that the degree of incidence 
of polyandry varies. In some cases, it is the custom of all the members 
of a given society, in others, only some of them indulge in it. 

The question then is: what is the degree of incidence of polyandry in 
a given community? What is the percentage of polyandrous families in 
the total figure of existing marriages in the community? 

Related to this query are those connected with the simultaneous 
existence of other forms of matrimony, such as polygyny, conjoint- 
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marriage and monogamy. Have these any influence on the practice of 
polyandry? Can they co-exist side by side, and in what relation do they 
stand to one another? Is there a tendency for one form to increase in 
number at the expense of the other? What is the average incidence of 
polyandry in relation to such other forms of marriage in the same so- 
ciety? Does polyandry tend to occur alone rather than in combination 
with polygyny, conjoint-marriage and monogamy? 

In conclusion, it can be said that, in order to answer the question of 
what is the distribution of polyandry, it will be necessary to search for 
its past appearance in mythology and history, and to discover where it 
is to be found today in different parts of the world. In what concerns 
its incidence, we shall have to examine in the field the proportion in 
which it occurs in a given society and in what relation it stands to other 
forms of marriage. 


C. HOW DOES POLYANDRY FUNCTION? 


To investigate this will be the principal task in a study of polyandry. 
For once it has been decided what is properly called polyandry, and a 
people practising it has been selected for field research, it is knowledge 
of the functioning of the institution which will give the best insight into 
its intrinsic nature. 

An enquiry into how polyandry functions must necessarily cover three 
principal phases in the life of a marriage. First, how it is entered into; 
then, how it operates, once established; lastly, in what way it comes to 
an end, and what are the after-effects of its dissolution. Thus, subsidiary 
questions to the third principal query can be conveniently grouped into 
three sections corresponding to these successive stages. 

How is a polyandrous marriage entered into? 

The primary point with which to be concerned here is who is allowed 
to marry whom, and who is not. Notes and Queries on Anthropology, 
we have seen, asks: “Are the husbands necessarily related by ties of 
clan, consanguinity, blood-brotherhood?” Previously, it was stated that: 
‘Where the husbands are brothers, the term adelphic is used.” Who, 
then, are the men who will enter into a polyandrous union with one 
woman? 

Theoretically, they can be either unrelated or kinsmen. Will they be 
a mixed group, or must they all be either of the one kind of the other? 
If they are not related, will they come from the same community in 
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which polyandry is practised, or may outsiders also take part in a poly- 
androus arrangement? 

If they are connected with each other by kinship ties, will they be 
closely related, such as brothers, consanguinous brothers, half-brothers, 
foster-brothers, classificatory-, clan- or blood-brothers? Can fathers and 
sons have one wife? Are uncles and nephews entitled to a common 
spouse, and if so, which uncles and nephews, father’s brother and broth- 
er’s son, or mother’s brother and sister’s son? What other category of 
kinsmen may marry polyandrously? 

Similar problems will arise with regard to the wife. Will she be an 
unrelated woman, from the community or from outside? Or will she be 
chosen within a kin group? If she is from the latter, from which group 
in relation to that of her future husbands will she come? Can a step- 
mother be a polyandrous wife? Can an aunt, from the father’s or from 
the mother’s side, be one? Can a father marry his daughter-in-law, the 
wife of his son or sons? 

While asking these questions, we should simultaneously investigate 
which people in the community are more particularly polyandrous. Is 
polyandry the correlate of certain customs connected with class distinc- 
tion? Is it to be found more with a certain type of economy, than with 
others? Is nomadism, rather than the established life of the sedentary 
agriculturalist, particularly conducive to it? 

With regard to the men to whom a woman may be married jointly, 
we should ask ourselves how many of them may take her to wife. Is the 
number unlimited or may only a certain quantity of them marry poly- 
andrously? And if the number is limited nowadays, was it always so, 
or how long is it since restrictions of this kind have been imposed? To 
how many husbands is a woman restricted in this way? Is the regulation 
general, or does it only apply to certain people, to certain areas? If this 
is the case, to which people (class or profession), and to which area does 
it apply? 

Prohibitions to marry must necessarily involve questions of exogamy, 
endogamy and incest, of moieties, paternal agnatic clans and maternal 
descent groups. It will be important to investigate and get to know these 
divisions in the society studied, what rules forbid either exogamous or 
endogamous marriage, and what are the people’s ideas about incest. The 
difference between the ideal and the practice should not be overlooked, 
and an effort should be made to discover what takes place in such mat- 
ters, not only in conformity with the views of informants, but also, often 
sharply contrasting with these, in actual fact. 
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Among people practising polyandry, within which degrees of kinship, 
on the father’s and on the mother’s side, is marriage forbidden? Are 
there any known cases of prohibitions in such matters having been in- 
fringed? Does marriage between consanguinous brothers and sisters 
occur? Do fathers and daughters, mothers and sons, have illicit rela- 
tions? What is the fate of children born of such unions? How is the 
marriage of sons to their fathers’ second wife or of fathers to their 
daughter-in-law (provided these take place) looked upon? Is it con- 
sidered akin to incest or not? These are only some of the questions of 
which I can think, a priori, in connection with the problem of the pro- 
hibitions of marriage. 

Once it has been discovered who may marry whom and who may not, 
the next point to investigate is that of betrothal between those entitled 
by the rules of the community to wed. In which way does betrothal take 
place? Do parents arrange the marriage, or do the children? Are others 
involved such as close kinsmen, or members of certain professions such 
as barbers, washermen, fortune tellers, midwives, acting as intermedi- 
aries? How do adults become betrothed? What is the practice in cases 
of re-marriage of widowed, of divorced partners? If the children may 
choose whom they want, is it the woman or the men who make the first 
step, or either of them? Do all the men act together, or is one of them 
deputized to speak on behalf of the others? 

Betrothals usually include some kind of ceremony. Of what does this 
function consist? Where does it take place? Who is present? Is there 
one or many ceremonies or perhaps none at all? 

Questions of contract between the partners will habitually be decided 
at this time. Is the contract between the future spouses only, or are the 
members of the immediate families also brought into it? Are provisions 
for the number of husbands which a woman will have, inserted into the 
contract? Are these included expressly or tacitly? Or are such matters 
left to the wedding ceremony which we will consider later? 

Notes and Queries on Anthropology, as its second question on poly- 
andry, enquires: “Where a marriage payment is customary do all the 
husbands contribute equally or in certain proportions towards it?” We 
shall, of course, have to find out about the dowry and/or about the 
bride-price to be paid, if such things exist in the community under study. 
Are provisions relating to these matters included in the contract? Are 
they arranged independently of any written document, and in what 
form? In what concerns the bride-price, who pays it, all the men equal- 
ly, one of them on behalf of them all, or only one of them? Is such a 
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payment redeemable later by any one of the men, and under what stipu- 
lated conditions? —To whom is the money paid? 

Does any dowry which a polyandrous woman may bring into the mar- 
riage remain her property, or does it accrue to that of the men? Do 
they only have the enjoyment of it, and is any provision to this effect 
made beforehand? Is it refundable in case of dissolution of the future 
marriage by divorce? The question of gifts by the bridegrooms to the 
bride should also be examined in this connection. It should be kept 
separate from that of the dowry, although in certain of its aspects it 
may resemble the latter. 

It is of the utmost importance that the manner in which public recog- 
nition of marriage is obtained should be ascertained by the ethnogra- 
pher. Forms vary with every society, as I have said, but no marriage 
takes place anywhere without some sort of social acknowledgement of 
it being given, entitling those entering upon it to assume, henceforward, 
the status of spouses, with all the rights and obligations that go with it. 
Without such expression of public approval, the question of marriage as 
such does not arise, and unions formed without it must be looked upon 
as of a different nature. 

If there is a ceremony, the task of the field-worker will be facilitated. 
He will attend it and note how it takes place. Are the men marrying 
one woman in common, all present at a polyandrous wedding? Are they 
married to her simultaneously, or one after the other? If there is a time 
lag between weddings to more than one man, are the successive cere- 
monies identical, or is one of them more important than the others? If 
so, which one? If all the future husbands need not attend, is mention 
made of those who are absent? Should it be sufficient for one bride- 
groom alone to be present, which one is chosen and by whom? Does 
the bride attend the wedding? 

If there is no ceremony, but instead, certain practices linking persons 
of different sex are simply tacitly accepted by the community as suffi- 
ciently binding for recognition of a state of marriage to be granted to 
the parties, the research-worker will have a more arduous task. What is 
the nature of the practice thus looked upon as publicly binding a woman 
to a number of men in marriage? After how much time has elapsed is 
this accepted? If the acceptance is immediate, in what does it differ 
from a wedding ceremony? Does it bind all the men associated in the 
marriage, or only one of them at a time? What difference is there be- 
tween recognition of a marital state by this practice, and acknowledge- 
ment of a state of cicisbeism or concubinage? Do the practices by which 
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such varieties of unions are socially accepted differ, and in what way? 

In some societies, the social and economic position of the parents 
changes when children get married. We should thus ask ourselves if this 
is the case with the marriage of polyandrous people. What happens to 
the parents at the time of the wedding? Are any arrangements made for 
them at the betrothal? What happens to grandparents? In what does 
their position change in relation to the parents, to the children? Do 
members of the previous generations, or of any older one, continue to 
live in polyandry after the marriage of the children? Where do they 
reside? What rights and obligations do the children assume towards 
them as from the moment of their wedding? 

This is the place where addition to a polyandrous marriage should be 
considered. I mean by this, the taking into the household of additional 
spouses, male or female. 

What are the rules in force in the community which regulate when an 
extra husband may be called in? Who takes the initiative of the choice 
and invitation, the men or the woman? In what manner is the addition- 
al husband acepted as such? In what does he differ from the earlier 
ones? Has he the same rights and obligations as the others, or is he ac- 
cepted in a junior position? By what name, if any, is he known? Is such 
a practice reluctantly indulged in, or is it an habitual one, fully approved 
by the society? 

From where is such a man chosen? Is he a kinsman or just anybody? 
Should he come from inside the community or from outside? Can he be 
related to the woman, or must he be from the men’s kinship group? 
In what does he differ from a cicisbeo? Is his recruitment due prima- 
rily to economic motives or to marital ones, such as the desire for an 
heir by him or for the sexual enjoyment of the wife? 

Conjoint-marriage develops naturally out of polyandry by the com- 
bination of polygyny with it in the same union. It simply means that 
instead of a group of men sharing one woman, they share more than 
that number. Another spouse is brought in by them, and the question 
arises, as it did in the case of an extra man above, of the way in which 
this takes place. What are the motives for thus adding to the partners of 
a polyandrous marriage? In what does such an extra wife differ from a 
concubine? Is she a secondary wife, or a fully fledged one, equal in 
every way to the one already in the marriage? Does her status change 
after she has given birth to children? To a son? 

What is she called? Is she the principal spouse of one of the hus- 
bands or is she shared equally by them all? Who married her, one of 
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the men only, or all of them at the same time? Is it the same man who 
chooses her who brings her into the union, and if so, has he preferential 
rights upon her? If not, has any other of the husbands? Should such a 
wife be related to the first one? Can she be the sister or the mother of 
the original one? Does she come from inside the community or from 
outside? What is her kin relation with the men before she is married 
to them? 

Once established, how does a polyandrous marriage operate? 

Before even considering the question of residence (where the newly 
married partners will live henceforward), it is good to find out what are 
the immediate post-wedding practices. Very often, the spouses will not 
set up their household at once, but will visit each other, either in the 
home of the husband or of the wife, for a certain period of time. How 
long will this period last? What are the reasons for which it is observed? 
Do all the husbands visit the wife, or is only one of them entitled to do 
so? Does she go to the home of her husbands, or do they go to that of 
her parents? 

The last question asked in the passage on polyandry in Notes and 
Queries on Anthropology is: ““Where do husbands usually reside?” This 
is probably an allusion to the possibility of the marriage being matri- 
local, that is that the woman remains in the home of her parents, more 
specifically of her mother, and her husbands visit her there, even after 
the immediate post-nuptial period. The possibility of the woman re- 
maining there for the rest of her marital life is not excluded, and should 
be investigated. Does she receive the husbands in turn here, or all to- 
gether? Does she receive only some of them, and go out to visit the 
others? Which are these, and why the difference? 

The woman may also put up a home of her own, where the men to 
whom she is wedded will visit her. Does she live there with her children, 
or do these go to the men’s home when they are old enough to do so? 
Is there a difference between the way of treating boys and girls in this 
respect? Does any one of the husbands stay with the woman, and which? 
Do the men take it in turns to be with the common wife? Where do the 
other men reside in the meantime? 

If the marriage be patrilocal, to whose house does the woman go? 
Does she live with one of the men, if they are not related, and if she 
does, which one? Does she perhaps move from house to house, in turn? 
Does she take her children with her, or do these stay in the house of 
one of the men? If the men are related, does the wife stay with all the 
men together? Does she alternate between the house of her husbands 
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and that of her parents? Is her behaviour the same at her home, and 
when she is on a visit to her native house? 

Once it has been discovered what the rule of residence is in the poly- 
androus community studied, the question of how sexual relations be- 
tween the men and their common wife are regulated should be investi- 
gated. This problem is closely linked with the first one, because regula- 
tions are bound to differ according to where the marriage partners have 
settled down. 

To take the common wife first, is she allowed any preference in the 
matter of whom she may accept and whom she may not? May she take 
one of the husbands rather than another, as she pleases? Has she any 
say at all in the matter, or must she accept them all, meekly, without 
protest, exactly as they wish, and without any consideration for her own 
feelings? In other words, in sexual matters, has she the right to choose 
from among the men whom she has married, or is she obliged to accept 
intercourse with whomsoever of them decides to go with her? Has the 
common wife a room of her own, or does she live in rotation in each of 
the rooms of her husbands? If there is a common room, does she live 
with them there, and enjoy no privacy? Must she accept all her hus- 
bands, one after the other, under such conditions? 

In what concerns the sexual rights and obligations of the men, these, 
of course, will be reflected in what we find out about those of the wife. 
If it is she who regulates who shall have access to her and when, have 
the men the right to refuse or must they comply with her wishes? If the 
men decide, can they enforce their decision upon the wife, or must they 
desist should she not be willing? What form of regulation of their mari- 
tal life is in force among the men, depending if they are related to one 
another or not? Do they take it in turns to stay with the woman, one 
at a time, each acting as a husband during the time of his presence? 
Or do they closet themselves with the common wife when they feel like 
it, leaving some sort of a signal at the door to inform the others that 
they do not want to be disturbed? What is this signal? Are such ar- 
rangements made tacitly or expressly? 

If the men are related, questions as to their new rights and obligations 
as co-husbands versus those as kinsmen are bound to present themselves. 
What considerations of respect and deference will a father and a son 
have, for instance, towards each other when they share one wife, and 
a propos this woman? Will the son have access to the wife only when 
authorized by his father? What happens in the case of an uncle and a 
nephew sharing a wife? Can the elder man impose himself on the wom- 
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an without first consulting his younger partner? Can the latter do as 
he pleases? 

If it is at all possible to gain the confidence of the people sufficiently 
so that their intimacy can also be explored, it would be of interest to 
discover more about their actual sex life. In what position does coitus 
take place? What are the ideas in force in the culture concerning differ- 
ent positions? What is the prevailing opinion concerning the upper or 
lower position of the partners? What are the practices with regard to 
the menstrual period of the woman, to the time when she is expecting 
a child? Does any foreplay occur? Are the husbands considerate of 
their wife’s feelings or do they simply think of satisfying themselves? 
Has the wife any marked sexual preference for any of the men, or is she 
equally passionate with them all? These questions will be difficult to 
investigate, not only from the point of view of the informants, but also 
of the ethnographer, for more often than not he will find it embarrassing 
to look into them. Yet their answers can give considerable insight into 
the people’s attitude to intercourse in a polyandrous marriage. 

Question three about polyandry in Notes and Queries on Anthropol- 
ogy does concern itself with the regulation of sexual life in such a house- 
hold. Its wording is: “Are there any regulations as to access to the wife, 
and if so, what are they?” I have gone into this point quite thoroughly, 
I think, above, but I have not considered what the penalties can be if 
the rules are not observed. How is a polyandrous wife punished if she 
refuses to comply with the demands of her husbands? What happens to 
the man who trespasses on the privacy of one of his fellows with the 
woman whom they share in common? How is the husband punished 
who monopolizes the wife against his partners and does not allow them 
the access to her to which they are entitled? What action is brought by 
the woman against the husband who refuses to abide by the rules of 
polyandry? What do the other husbands do in such a case? 

The renouncing of any personal rights on a woman such as is to be 
found in a group of men wedded to one common wife, leads one to sup- 
pose that it would not be impossible for these male partners of the union 
to be so devoid of feelings of ownership over her that they would not be 
unwilling to allow access to her to other men outside their own intimate 
circle, men with whom they stand in a particular relation of friendship, 
such as, for instance, guests in their home. 

If the offering of the wife to strangers or to kinsmen who are being 
temporarily entertained in accordance with traditional customs of hos- 
pitality does not constitute polyandry, because, in this case, no question 
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of marriage is involved, it is sufficiently closely related to it in a poly- 
androus society to be looked upon as an extension of the same practice 
and therefore warrants the attention of the ethnographer. We should 
consequently examine whether polyandrous communities are particular- 
ly prone to such gestures of generosity in sexual matters, or whether 
there is no relation between the two customs. It may even be found that 
it is precisely the other way round — that polyandrous people do not 
offer their wives to outsiders as a manner of entertaining them, but that 
it is people who look down upon polyandry who, on the contrary, make 
a custom of doing so. Another point to investigate here is whether poly- 
androus people grant rights on the common wife to neighbouring people 
outside their community in exchange for advantages other than sexual, 
a reciprocal arrangement which is traditional and granted regularly over 
certain well-determined periods of time. Has the wife a say in such 
matters, or is she merely the passive object of a bargain? If she refuses 
to comply, how can she be compelled? If the other people do not keep 
their side of the contract, what measures of retaliation are open to the 
husbands against the defaulters? 

As the work of investigation proceeds along these lines, the facts 
discovered about such intimate details concerning the regulation of sex- 
ual life between partners of a polyandrous marriage will already give an 
idea of the importance attached to the respective positions within the 
union of the common wife and of the husbands. 

The woman’s position in the household must be properly assessed, if 
she has a dominant one, or if she is merely, so to say, owned by the men 
who have come together to share her between themselves. Is polyandry 
matriarchal or patriarchal? Is it the reflection of the woman’s desire 
or of the overriding will of the group of men who have agreed to hold 
her in common? It is a curious fact that, on the face of it, the popular 
idea is that a polyandrous woman can only be a matriarch, who lords it 
over her husbands. Being the central figure, it is argued, it cannot be 
otherwise. It is in this light that Rudyard Kipling depicted the woman 
from the hills with many husbands in “Kim”. But is this really so? Do 
the facts really fit the picture which imagination and naive logic seem 
to have painted of the polyandrous woman’s position? It is legitimate 
to doubt that it is so, and imperative that the matter be properly investi- 
gated so that the facts are revealed as they really are. 

“If one of the husbands has a superior position to the others, the 
polyandry is disparate.” From the way in which this sentence follows 
a previous one concerning adelphic polyandry, Notes and Queries on 
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Anthropology would seem to infer that disparity in the men’s marital 
influence opposed itself to fraternal polyandry. Is this the case? Is 
there no disparity among brothers? 

The whole problem, really, is linked to that of dominance at home. 
If the woman is not the dominating influence in a polyandrous house- 
hold, which of the men is the patriarch? Does such a thing as a prin- 
cipal husband exist, or are all the men equal? If they are not, can they 
be graded so that there is a first one, a secondary one, and so on? What 
role does each of the men in these various positions play? Is their 
grading a function of their utility and of the tasks which they perform? 
Is it divorced from their sexual obligations to the common wife, or, on 
the contrary, connected with these? Does such grading occur as a result 
of traditional rules concerning polyandry, or is it the result of the per- 
sonal influence of each of the men? If it is the latter, what is it that 
makes one personality more influential than the others? What sanctions, 
if any, does the dominating husband exert in defence of his authority? 

Closely connected with the problems of the regulation of sexual inter- 
course and of who has the dominant position in a polyandrous house- 
hold, namely the woman or one of the men, is the question of what are 
the rights and obligations of the spouses towards one another, of the 
wife to the husbands and vice versa, and of the husbands to each other. 
In a previous query which included obligations towards the children, the 
passage in Notes and Queries on Anthropology had already enquired: 
“Are all the husbands responsible for the support of the woman and her 
offspring, or is the sociological father of her children alone responsible?” 

Rights and obligations which I have in mind here, theoretically, are 
mainly those of an economic and social nature. I do not want to con- 
sider these from the point of view of fatherhood, physiological or socio- 
logical, as the question quoted above has it, because in my opinion that 
is another aspect of the matter which I would prefer to look into later, 
when fatherhood as such is examined. I am thinking more in terms of 
what the men are expected to do for the wife by the society in which 
they live, what she is supposed to do for them, and for what the men 
are responsible to one another. Coupled with such obligations will be 
the rights which are their counterpart. 

What, for instance, may the common wife expect from her many hus- 
bands? Are they obliged to support her, defend her against outsiders, 
provide her with the daily necessities of life, give accounts to her parents 
for the way they treat her? Are all the husbands collectively responsible 
for family affairs or is one of them, the principal husband, alone respon- 
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sible? If he is, can he delegate his authority to a secondary husband 
in his absence? Can a younger husband, under age, be held to be equal 
in such matters with his elders? 

In exchange, must the wife cook for all the men, make clothes for 
them, mend these, run the household as housewife, be a hostess to out- 
siders, satisfy her husbands’ sexual needs and produce heirs for them, 
keep shop for them and even transact business for them if they so wish? 
Is she obliged to accept a secondary wife or a concubine in the mar- 
riage? May she take a cicisbeo? Is she obliged to take one? May she 
have a lover? What are her duties in religious matters? 

Are the men obliged to help each other in questions of labour? May 
they choose different occupations, or are they expected only to take up 
one profession all together? Must they assist each other economically 
and financially? What are the rights to which they are entitled as joint 
husbands rather than as kinsmen, if they are related? Are these the 
same as those of unrelated husbands to one another? Has an extra hus- 
band brought in later the same rights and obligations towards his male 
partners as they have towards each other already? If these are differ- 
ent, where does the difference lie? 

Relations of a similar nature towards kin should also be investigated 
here. Thus, what does the family of the husbands expect of the wife? 
Are there any musts in her relations with them, and are there any don’ts? 
Are the men under any constant obligation to the wife’s kin, of another 
nature than what was due to them at the moment of the betrothal and 
wedding? What can they claim from their wife’s family in exchange? 
What are the kinship terms in usage in the polyandrous society which is 
being studied? Are these in any way different from those employed by 
non-polyandrous people of the same community? What do the terms of 
address reveal, as distinct from the nominative form? What changes 
occur with changes of status? 

Generally speaking, it will be important to see what type of kinship 
structure exists among the people practising polyandry and whether it 
is one in which great unity and solidarity of the sibling group and of the 
lineage is to be found or not. If it is revealed by the research that in 
one polyandrous society, there is great emphasis on these qualities, while 
in others there is not, then it will presumably be possible to conclude 
that there is no relation between the two. 

The question seems to be of particular interest where a polyandrous 
people is examined in which marriage takes place with men who are un- 
Telated, and it is compared with another in which fraternal (adelphic) 
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polyandry is the rule. Which of the two will show greater unity and 
solidarity of the sibling group and of the lineage? It is not excluded 
that it will be the society without adelphic polyandry. 

Of course, there are other alternatives to tightly knit sibling groups 
and lineages having a close connection with polyandry. Is polyandry 
to be found, for example, indifferently among people with a system of 
unilineal descent groups and among others who do not have such a sys- 
tem, but rather observe bilineal descent or who do not have strongly 
marked descent groups at all? These questions can be answered only 
by comparing, on the one hand, the relations of the members of a poly- 
androus household with the kinship groups to which each set of partners 
belongs, and on the other, the way in which spouses in non-polyandrous 
families stand towards their respective kin. 

Theoretically, it is to be expected that a certain concentration of the 
primary family does take place with polyandry. For the whole gener- 
ating power of a number of males is directed on to one female, who, 
for this reason, will obviously not have more children than if she were 
married to only one husband. This is bound to have some effect on the 
secondary and the extended family structure. The concentration of kins- 
men will be further intensified if the woman’s marital partners are al- 
ready linked to each other by kinship ties, such as brothers, fathers, 
sons, uncles and nephews. If the relations which such kinsmen normally 
have towards each other are complicated by the fact that they are also 
those of co-husbands in a marriage, then the family group is bound to 
be affected by it, and these kinship relations within it will be of an 
unusual type. 

What is the economy of a polyandrous household? What is the eco- 
nomic function fulfilled by polyandry? In order to answer these ques- 
tions properly, it will be necessary to make a study of the environment 
in which a polyandrous people live. The physical conditions of their 
habitat are bound to have considerable influence on the manner of their 
marital organization. The social system, part of the environmental con- 
ditions no doubt, and yet sufficiently distinct from them to entitle one 
to consider it separately, should also be studied. By this, I do not mean 
only the special social system of the polyandrous community itself, but 
unrestrictedly also that of the entire society of which this community 
may only be a part. 

Regarding the household economy, it will be necessary to investigate 
what belongs to the wife and what belongs to the husbands. Does the 
woman retain anything of what she brings into the family as dowry at 
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her wedding? Or is it specified in the marriage contract that her part 
will be merged with that of the men? Do the men administer her part 
separately or does she do so? If it is the men, do they so collectively 
or is one of them deputized to do it? 

Do the men own property collectively? Here, we should distinguish 
whether the husbands are related or not. If they are unrelated, it is im- 
probable that they have collective ownership of the property, although 
they may perhaps share part of it. If they are kinsmen, especially broth- 
ers, they probably will be co-owners. If they are not, however, we 
should look into what each of them own and in virtue of what arran- 
gement. 

What do the men contribute to the marriage? If the husbands are 
unrelated, does each of them give something? If they are not, is the 
contribution collective or individual? How is revenue distributed? What 
share, if any, does the wife get for herself, and who gives it to her? 
Who pays tax? Is one of the husbands specifically responsible for this? 
Are there situations where it is the wife who pays tax? Can some hus- 
bands be dependent on the wife? 

As in all families, it is probable that in a polyandrous one, the men 
and the woman do not have the same occupations. How are various 
household tasks distributed between them? Who allocates these? What 
is the tradition? What is considered to be a man’s task, a woman’s task? 
Does the wife take part in productive work, or is she relegated to the 
household chores? How is labour divided among the husbands? Do 
they work collectively or individually? Are some tasks allotted specially 
to some of the men, and others to the rest? Are some tasks considered 
superior to others and for this reason looked upon as privileged ones 
for the principal husband or husbands? 

What is the degree of stability achieved by polyandrous marriages? 
Are such unions more stable than others, or not? These are questions 
which are associated with the degree of satisfaction achieved by the 
partners of such a union, and to which I shall have occasion to revert 
soon. Do people practising polyandry settle down contentedly to this 
form of matrimony as a means of satisfying their sexual needs and their 
desire for the procreation of children? The problem of extra-marital 
relations should be investigated here, to find out whether or not their 
incidence is greater with polyandrous people than it is with others. Are 
illicit love affairs of current occurrence in polyandrous society? If so, 
why do they take place? In what manner are they conducted, and what 
are the penalties for discovery? If they are frowned upon, is there a 
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difference in condemnation of what a woman does and what a man 
does? What is the reason given for such a different attitude? Do men 
or do women have more extra-marital connections? 

In order to make sure whether the system “works” or not, it will be 
well to find out what are the advantages of polyandry which those who 
take part in it mention, and likewise what are the shortcomings of which 
they complain. Here again, it will be important not to go only by what 
informants say, but also to discover what are the facts. Is there a dif- 
ference in satisfaction with polyandry between the men and the common 
wife? Which type of polyandrous woman is the most satisfied? To what 
special status do the women destined to be married polyandrously as- 
pire? What is it that they wish specially to avoid? Which of the hus- 
bands is the most satisfied? Do elder or younger husbands endeavour 
to leave the union and set up families of their own elsewhere? Do single 
men aspire to be part of a polyandrous marriage, and if so, why? 

If a polyandrous family calls in another man to be an extra husband, 
or another woman to add to the already existing wife, a new situation 
is created. What are the relations between the earlier partners of the 
marriage and the newcomers? How does the new husband fit, economi- 
cally and socially, into the set up? Is he tested beforehand, and in what 
way does he obtain the acceptance of the husbands for his entry into 
the household? Does the secondary wife have to be accepted by the 
senior one? What is the form of her deference, if any, to the first wife? 
What economic and social changes does her presence produce? 

Very much the same questions could also be asked in what concerns 
a cicisbeo or a concubine, except that, as in that case there is no mar- 
riage, the disruption of a former state of things is bound to be less ap- 
parent. If temporary lovers and mistresses are taken on as well by the 
members of a polyandrous marriage, these relations should also be in- 
vestigated from the point of view of what they add or take away from 
the family unity, and in what way they are causes of change. 

So far, I have only examined polyandry as it presents itself from the 
point of view of the spouses, and of those to whom they are related or 
with whom they are associated. It is time now to go on to look into the 
situation created in such a household by the arrival of children. 

First of all, who assists a woman about to give birth, and during the 
actual childbirth? Have the husbands any duties in this matter, or is it 
only female relatives of the mother-to-be who help her? If there is any 
birth pollution involved, who observes it and for how long? Do the 
husbands collectively assume the expenses of the wife’s childbearing or 
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does only one of them do so? If it is only one of them, which one and 
for what reasons? Is the situation the same in this respect if the hus- 
bands are unrelated and if they are kinsmen? What is the individual 
attitude of the various husbands to the giving birth to a child by their 
common wife? Are there any rules about what their behaviour should 
be? If not, what appears to be the right thing for them to do? 

I am only considering legitimate births here, but what is the situation 
if the wife has an illegitimate offspring? What is the definition of il- 
legitimacy in a polyandrous society? By what means can the husbands 
tell that the baby is not legitimate? What is their attitude to the wife in 
such a case, and how do they react to the infant? Can an illegitimate 
child be legitimatized? On whose initiative does this take place? What 
is the usual fate of such an offspring? 

Infanticide must unfortunately often be the remedy for such situa- 
tions in conflict with the social order. Who kills off the child, and in 
what manner? Do women practise abortion rather than bring an illegiti- 
mate baby into the world? Is this done secretly or in full agreement 
with the husbands? Do the husbands force a woman to have recourse 
to abortion in order to get rid of a child which they consider illegitimate? 

Are boys preferred to girls in a polyandrous society? If this is the 
case, does it lead to female infanticide? Does there appear to be any 
connection between the number of men in a polyandrous society and 
the prevalence of putting girls to death at birth? Do the people volun- 
tarily kill little girls, or do they appear to be obeying a time-honoured 
custom against which they are in revolt? In what manner is female 
infanticide practised? 

Both polyandry, by limiting the generating power of a number of 
men to the amount of children that they can procreate with one woman, 
and infanticide, mainly female, are methods of keeping the population 
down. Do polyandrous people consciously realize this, or is the process 
quite unplanned, the accidental result of an institution which is due to 
other causes? Are no other attempts, such as birth control, made to 
keep demographic expansion within bounds? If birth control is prac- 
tised, what anti-conceptional method is employed? 

What is the system of descendancy in use with polyandrous people? 
Are they predominantly matrilineal or patrilineal? These are questions 
which immediately come to mind when a study of polyandry is under- 
taken. 

Popular ideas on the subject usually favour matriliny. For if the 
common wife is a matriarch, as it is generally assumed without any 
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prior justification that she is, it seems fairly logical that she should give 
her name to the children which she has in polyandry and that they 
should be her heirs rather than those of her husbands after her death. 
But is it so in practice and do we find that this is effectively the rule? 

Here we should distinguish between those polyandrous households in 
which the husbands are unrelated, and those in which, on the contrary, 
they are related. Would it not be natural here too, that, if the men are 
not kinsmen, their offspring from a common wife should be hers rather 
than theirs? There is no particular connection between the children and 
a group of men of this sort; unless it is known who the physiological 
father is, fatherhood, theoretically, can only be determined sociological- 
ly, and there is so slender a bond between the men (they are only hus- 
bands of a common woman and the potential fathers of her children) 
that it appears hardly credible that they could ever agree on so impor- 
tant a matter. If, on the contrary, the husbands are kinsmen, then it 
would appear more probable that they could agree, and that descent 
might be vested in the paternal line. But I should not digress here into 
the question of fatherhood, which I shall consider further on. 

Of course, a combination of the two systems, both patrilineal and 
matrilineal, is also a solution of the problem which should not be ex- 
cluded. The possibilities inherent in both of them do not, after all, make 
them mutually exclusive. Actually, more and more field-work data 
tends to confirm the general anthropological proposition that no society 
is ever entirely matrilineal nor completely patrilineal. It is rather a 
question of overlapping and of merging, and frontier cases in which 
there are always some elements of both ways of establishing descent, 
are much more numerous than one would at first imagine. All that can 
be said for certain is that societies are either predominantly matrilineal 
or patrilineal. Is this also the case with polyandrous people? 

Even if a woman has more than one husband, it is not inconceivable, 
really, that the men, if they are the masters of the household, and have 
taken one wife with whom to beget children, should keep them as their 
own, without her being allowed to come into the picture at all except 
as the only agent through which a progeniture can be assured. In that 
case, will patriliny not be the rule? One would think that this would be 
the way the men would want it to be. But one is almost immediately 
forced to add that it is very improbable that such a situation will arise 
if the husbands are anything else than kinsmen. Only then will circum- 
stances allow for the collective ownership of the wife by the men, and 
only then will they be able to impose such a solution of patriliny upon her. 
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What happens if marriage is sterile and there are no children? Is 
adoption of an heir then resorted to? Who may be adopted and who 
may not? Is the status of an adopted child the same as that of an 
ordinary one? If it is not, what are the differences? 

In what concerns maternity and paternity, there can be no difficulty 
in ascertaining the first of these two concepts. The children, regardless 
of who is their father, are almost certainly those of the common wife, 
because maternity is a question of observation, while paternity is largely 
only one of inference. 

The establishment of paternity will, for this reason, be more difficult, 
a process with which polyandrous people are sure to have been pre- 
occupied. In the words of Notes and Queries on Anthropology (ques- 
tions four, five and six): “Does a child of a polyandrous union consider 
all the spouses of his mother as his fathers, or does one individual claim 
this function? If so, how is it regulated? Is any ritual performed to 
establish fatherhood?” 

It will again be necessary here, for the reasons already given above, 
to distinguish between adelphic and non-adelphic polyandry. In the 
case of unrelated husbands, apart from the solution of matriliny which 
I have mentioned above, it seems fairly probable that because of the 
difficulties of establishing physiological paternity, the children should 
be assigned to one of the men only, either always to the same one, or 
to each of them in turn. It would be surprising to find that husbands 
can be considered collectively the sociological fathers of all the children. 
The offspring, could, of course, quite feasibly be looked upon as be- 
longing simply to the extended family of the men, if these, while not 
being brothers, belong to some common kinship group. This latter pos- 
sibility should not be lost sight of during research work, as, contrary to 
expectation, it may appear as a solution to the difficulty. 

Should there be a closer bond of kinship between the husbands, the 
problems becomes more intriguing. If they are brothers, is the elder 
brother looked upon exclusively as the father of all the children? Or 
is it the most influential brother? Are children allotted to each of the 
men in turn, beginning with the eldest? Or are the fathers collectively 
invested with the fatherhood of all the children? 

Is it considered wrong to attempt to discover physiological father- 
hood? Must social rules in such matters be strictly adhered to, and what 
are the sanctions for misconduct? By what process is sociological father- 
hood assigned to the husbands or to one of them? What ritual, if any, 
is performed in this connection? If all the husbands are considered 
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fathers, what are the kinship terms used to designate each of them? 

The problems set forth here become even more acute in the case of 
fathers and sons, or uncles and nephews having one wife. Questions 
about the kinship relations of the children thus begotten are sure to be 
most intricate. One cannot help wondering, for instance, in a family in 
which fathers and sons have a common wife, who is the father of a child 
who in such a situation can be either a brother (or sister) or a grand- 
child, depending on which generation of male partners is being con- 
sidered in the marriage. It appears imperative that in such situations, 
some system which expressly determines sociological fatherhood be foi- 
lowed, for otherwise the complications and intricacies which would 
follow would no doubt prove to be quite inextricable. This applies too, 
of course, to polyandrous marriages in which uncles and nephews are 
joint husbands. 

Who is to be considered father of the children? Can it be possible 
that the children are collectively those of the family? Or is it not more 
probable that either the fathers or the sons, if not individually, at least 
collectively, in each generation are looked upon as fathers? Or is the 
first man married to the common wife the legal father? Can this be 
changed with the ageing of the senior husbands? 

Independently of the question of who is looked upon as the physio- 
logical or the legal genitor of the children born in a polyandrous family, 
comes that of the rights and obligations of the parents, both mother and 
fathers, towards their offspring. I say independently, because even if, 
for example, the mother is recognized as the natural parent of the child, 
she may have no legal rights over it, it being considered, legally, to be- 
long exclusively to the fathers. Again, if this is the case, the mother 
may, despite the situation, have very definite obligations towards it, such 
as feeding it and caring for it in its infancy, tasks which can safely be 
said to be almost certainly assigned to her. 

The questions to be investigated under this heading will thus be prin- 
cipally the following: what are the rights and obligations towards the 
children of the mother married to husbands unrelated to each other, or, 
on the contrary, standing in a relation of kin to one another? What are 
the rights and obligations of the parents in a matrilineal system of de- 
scent? In a patrilineal one? What rights and obligations towards their 
children have men married to one wife and who are unrelated with each 
other? What are these if they are kinsmen? What if they are brothers, 
fathers and sons, uncles and nephews? What are the husbands’ indi- 
vidual rights and obligations towards the children? What are their col- 
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lective rights? (In Notes and Queries on Anthropology, as we have 
seen, the seventh question was worded thus: ‘Are all the husbands 
responsible for the support of the woman and her offspring, or is the 
sociological father of her children alone responsible?’’) 

These questions should not be limited to marital situations in which 
the polyandrous institution is functioning properly. They should also be 
looked into where there is stress and difficulty, and the reality behind 
what is held forward as the ideal should not be lost sight of. 

If parents have rights and obligations towards the children, the latter 
naturally have the same towards their mother and their fathers. What 
are these? Is the family tie very heavy in this respect on the children? 
Or are they in a position to enjoy greater rights than obligations, con- 
siderably more freedom than is to be found in non-polyandrous com- 
munities? What are the rights and obligations of children living in a 
matrilineal polyandrous family, in which the husbands are not related? 
Have they more important ones towards their mother than towards their 
fathers? Is one of these singled out? 

If the fathers are related, and the system is patrilineal, have boys and 
girls the same rights and obligations towards their fathers as those in 
the previous example had? In what manner are they responsible for 
their mother, and what rights can they claim from her? Do boys and 
girls have the same rights and obligations in both these types of poly- 
androus marriage? In what way do they differ between themselves and 
between the two types? 

Closely linked with these problems of the relations of polyandrous 
parents with their offspring, is that of education. Are children initiated 
at an early age, and by whom? Does any rite de passage occur later? 
Who is responsible for the early rules of cleanliness and hygene for a 
child? Is it the mother or one of the fathers? Who gives a boy his first 
training in a traditional occupation? Who enlightens a girl about her 
future household, marital and maternal duties? In what way is aggres- 
sion curbed, and under whose authority does this take place? How is 
sexual education imparted? 

In one way, of course, this matter of education is closely connected 
with that, examined earlier, of dominance at home. If the mother has 
a pronounced influence, it is probable that she will enter very much into 
the early education of the children. The point to study particularly here, 
will then be what difference is observed in the treatment of boys and of 
girls. If, on the contrary, it is the fathers who are the dominant element 
in the home, it will be necessary to find out which of them, if any, takes 
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it upon himself to educate the children. How much does he leave to 
the mother? Who looks after the girls? How is the influence of one of 
the fathers accepted by the other husbands? Do they ever collectively 
exert an influence on the children? Do “fathers” under age ever grow 
up with their “children” as they would if they belonged to the same 
generation? 

Jealousy is a question which comes to the mind of anyone hearing 
for the first time of polyandry. How is it that men living in a polyan- 
drous marriage are not jealous of one another? To us, who belong to a 
monogamous Western type of civilization, it seems almost incredible 
that a plurality of men can possibly share a woman between them with- 
out jealousy. How is it that tension does not spring up between the 
husbands? How is it that each of them does not claim the woman all 
for himself, resenting the presence of others in these intimate matters? 
We would certainly look upon the partners of such a marriage as rivals 
rather than as anything else in, for us, so unusual a situation. 

It is evident that the problem of jealousy, which we assume to be a 
natural emotion inherent in human nature and not the product of a 
certain type of cultural organization, must in some way be tackled by 
people living in polyandry. There must exist moral rules of conduct 
and behaviour, and sanctions which can be brought into force to keep 
the emotion in check. What are these rules? Are they specific or im- 
plicit in the moral code of polyandrous people? What sanctions are 
evoked? Are there cases where they have been or are being applied? 

The repression of jealousy may be due, to some extent, to self-interest. 
If polyandry is the result of certain circumstances which make it the 
solution to which people adapt themselves under the conditions in which 
they live, they will naturally keep jealousy down so that the institution 
“works”. Should circumstances change, now, what will be the result? 
If the incentive for which the dangerous emotion is kept in check no 
longer exists, will it re-appear? Can polyandry survive if it does, or is 
the presence of jealousy in active form incompatible with successful 
polyandry? A clear insight into this problem will no doubt also facilitate 
the task of discovering what are the causes of polyandry, so intimately, 
theoretically, must the whole question of jealousy be linked with that 
of polyandrous marriage. 

Jealousy can probably take two forms in polyandry, sexual and pa- 
rental. The first of these is the frustration which each of the men may 
feel concerning the common wife should she appear to have a predilec- 
tion for one of the others. Intimate questions of sexual arousement in 
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the common wife will naturally be of importance here, especially if the 
husbands are sensitive and have an understanding of her reactions. 
That is why it will be important if some information concerning such 
situations can also be acquired. It is more difficult to speak of jealousy 
in the woman, for, in principle, she can have none in a situation where 
the men have her alone as a sexual outlet. Should there be a secondary 
wife, or one of the men have a paramour, the situation will be different, 
and we should be entitled to look then for jealous feelings in her as well. 

The parental form of jealousy will be that of the men concerning the 
children begotten. Will they resent all the offspring being allotted to the 
elder brother, for instance? Will they object to each child being arbi- 
trarily given to one of each of the husbands? Will they want to over- 
look the fact that the children are theirs collectively, and wish to single 
out those whom they prefer and to treat them as their own personal 
progeny? In a matrilineal society, will the common husbands of a single 
woman feel a deep grievance at the fact that they can claim none of the 
children that they have had with her and must only look upon those ot 
their sister as their natural heirs? A considerable amount of aggression 
between males is bound to be generated by such situations, and it will 
be of great interest to this study to discover how it is dealt with. 

I mentioned satisfaction of the partners in a polyandrous uniot 
earlier (see p. 38). I would like to revert to this question, to examine 
it from another point of view, that of the personal gratification of the 
people involved. Are polyandrous women frigid with their partners and 
not so in extra-manital relations? Are cases of impotence in the men 
current in younger members of a polyandrous household? What nervous 
disorders appear to be associated with polyandry? What is the crime 
rate? Does the repression of jealousy lead to a higher incidence of 
crimes of violence? 

Homosexuality among males in a polyandrous society should also be 
investigated. I have heard it suggested that polyandry may, after all. 
be the result of latent homosexual trends in men, who agree to have a 
wife in common only for reproduction, but are capable of this special 
situation between themselves because they are fundamentally homo- 
sexual by inclination and do not really care to enjoy a woman as a 
sexual partner. Is there any truth in this insinuation? Translated into 
anthropological terms of social relationship, what is the relation of poly- 
andry to homosexuality? Do the husbands of a common wife have 
homosexual affairs of their own and are they quite content to let one 
of their number procreate children for them all? 
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This leads us to consider the morality of polyanders. Most outsiders 
will, of course, condemn the institution as immoral, even disgusting and 
degrading. Is this the opinion which those who practise polyandry have 
of this form of marriage? If morality is defined as the conforming to 
the social mores in existence in the culture to which an individual be- 
longs, we should ask ourselves to what degree polyandrous people are 
faithful to their marital customs or not. It would not be objective to 
think in terms of a fictitious universal morality to which all human be- 
ings, whatever their cultural background, should conform, 

Is it looked upon as particularly desirable in a polyandrous commu- 
nity for many men to marry one woman and what social pressure is 
exerted to facilitate this taking place? What happens to those who re- 
fuse such marriages and prefer the ways of outsiders, monogamy and 
polygyny? What are the apparent advantages of being virtuous and 
marrying polyandrously as it is expected that one should? 

The cultural resistance of a community can be gauged from the way 
in which the individuals composing it tend to act conservatively in what 
concerns their ways and manners and do not let themselves be influ- 
enced by neighbours with different traditions. How do those whose 
customs include polyandry react to contact with people who look down 
upon this form of marriage? Are they ashamed of their way of living, 
or do they, on the contrary, become defiant and insist the more on what 
they consider to be inseparable from their cultural identity? Is poly- 
andry a custom which tends to recede when it enters into contact with 
non-polyandrous institutions or does it simply “go underground” and 
continue secretly under a different outward appearance? How do poly- 
androus people present the practice to outsiders who disapprove? How 
do they attempt to justify polyandry? Do such marital customs persist 
even if other cultural traits are borrowed from outside? What effect 
does conversion to another religion have upon polyandry? 

In what manner does a polyandrous marriage come to an end, and 
what are the effects of its dissolution? 

This is the last question which we should ask ourselves about the 
functioning of polyandry, and I shall now go on to examine that 
problem. 

Like all other marriages, be they polygamous or monogamous, there 
are only two endings to a polyandrous one, divorce of the parties in- 
volved or death of the same. The only difference between the endings 
of polygynous and polyandrous unions is obviously that, in the case of 
the latter, on the side of the men, the divorce or death of one of them 
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is not sufficient to end the marriage. On the side of the woman, the 
position is exactly the same as with monogamy. In a conjoint marriage, 
in which polygyny and polyandry are combined, this difference does not 
exist, and obviously there being, so to speak, a greater reserve of part- 
ners on both sides, the union will be less fragile as such and can find 
means of continuing which are denied to the ordinary type of marital 
arrangement. 

What are, first of all, the causes for divorce in a polyandrous mar- 
riage? Are these the same for the men and for the woman? Who may 
take the initiative in divorce, the common wife, or the husbands? May 
any of the individual male spouses be divorced by the woman without 
the others being repudiated? May any of the individual men divorce the 
woman? To do this, must a man first obtain the agreement of his male 
partners? 

Are such rules different in what concerns a secondary wife? How is 
an additional man, a secondary husband, treated in this respect? 

Once divorce has been decided upon or becomes inevitable, a descrip- 
tion should be obtained of what the habitual procedure is in the partic- 
ular society studied. Do the partners in the marriage go through some 
form of ritual observance in the presence of witnesses to mark that their 
union is at an end? Or do they simply cease to carry out some funda- 
mental obligation towards one another, which omission, by becoming 
known publicly, serves as a means of announcing separation? Must a 
third party be called in to pronounce divorce after a formal examination 
of the case? Do parents on either of the sides take any part in the pro- 
ceedings? By what change of residence is the breaking up of the home 
marked? 

Questions of property will naturally have to be decided when divorce 
takes place. Do all the husbands support the cost of the proceedings if 
it is they who repudiate their wife? Does the wife pay for the separation 
if it is she who refuses to continue the marriage? Does any notion of 
being at fault enter here, the guilty party having to assume the financial 
charges? Will one of the husbands be singled out as the principal one 
to bear the brunt of such matters, rather than have all the husbands 
contribute to it? 

Can one husband divorce alone and leave the union with his share 
of the property, or is this not possible if ownership is collective? If one 
husband decides to remain with the common wife while the others wish 
to leave her, may he remain with her alone and keep a share of the 
property? If he may not retain such a portion, does this make him less 
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prepared to stay? Is alimony due to the divorced wife? If it is the 
woman who divorces the men, what does she owe them? Will she have 
to pay for their upkeep for some time, and will she or her family have 
to return the bride-price paid for her? Are there any other payments 
she has to make to her husbands before separating? 

Is a formal divorce always necessary with younger brothers, married 
to one woman, who wish to leave the union? As long as someone te- 
mains wedded to the common wife, is it not superfluous to consider that 
such men are divorcing her every time one of them prefers to go else- 
where to live with some other wife of his choice? Does a son married 
to the same woman as his father have to divorce her formally if he 
wishes to leave her? Do nephews have to do the same when leaving a 
woman to whom they are married with their uncle? 

The fate of the children at the time of divorce is also important. With 
whom will they remain? In a matrilineal society, it is fairly sure that 
they will stay with their mother. Is this always the case, or do the boys, 
when of age, go to their father, to the one to whom they have been al- 
lotted for instance? In a patrilineal society, many various solutions to 
the problem no doubt exist. It should be determined in which cases the 
children remain with the mother, in which they go with the fathers, if 
there is any difference according to the sex of the child, what rights and 
obligations of the parents and of the children come to an end at the 
time of divorce. Which of these, on the contrary, continue? 

Finally, how are kinsmen, of either the wife or of the husbands, af- 
fected by divorce? If the spouses are adult, do parents assume the task 
of getting other marriage partners for them? How does the property 
question affect kinsmen? What action, if any, do they take in what con- 
cerns the children of divorced persons? 

Closely allied with the problem of divorce in a polyandrous family 
will be that of the parting between a woman and her cicisbeo and of 
men with their concubine or concubines. Is there a formal separation 
in this case, possibly resembling a divorce? What is the procedure? 
What obligations towards a separated cicisbeo does a woman have, or 
a man or men towards concubines or a concubine? What claims do 
such persons have on the marriage partners? If there are any children 
involved, what is their fate? 

The death of the common wife in a polyandrous marriage automati- 
cally puts an end to it. The death of one of the husbands should, theo- 
retically, not do so. Is this always the case? Has the common wife no 
choice in the matter, at, let us say, the demise of the principal husband? 
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Must she continue the union with the surviving husbands, or may she 
call the whole thing off? Have junior husbands any say in the matter? 
What are the woman’s kin, especially her parents, entitled to do in such 
a case? 

Funeral ceremonies held at the occasion of the death of polyandrous 
people will probably be quite revealing of the interrelation of people 
connected with the deceased, and for this reason should not be neglected 
by the ethnographer. The role which the woman’s family and kin play 
will be interesting to watch, as will also be that of the men who were 
married to her, and their family, if it is the common wife who departs 
this world first. Inversely, the funeral of a husband will notably show 
up many kin relations and obligations by these towards the dead man 
which may have escaped the research worker so far. 

In many cultures, a period of death pollution is observed by the sur- 
viving members of a stricken family and by their kin. What such rules 
are observed in a polyandrous community? To what group of kinsmen 
does the observance of pollution extend? Such information, when gath- 
ered, can be very revealing in relation to extended corporate bodies such 
as paternal clans and maternal descent groups in existence in the poly- 
androus society under study. 

What are the rights of survivors among people practising polyandry, 
when a member of one of the households dies? It should, no doubt, first 
be made clear who these survivors are, and I propose to consider, in 
this respect, the following people: the husbands, the common wife, a 
secondary wife, the children, grandchildren, parents, grandparents, ag- 
natic clansmen, kinsmen through maternal descent, cicisbei, concubines. 

A variety of rights can no doubt be examined in this connection, but 
it is chiefly those of inheritance which should attract our attention. To 
whom does the property owned by the deceased go? 

From the point of view of the husbands, it must be conceded that 
joint inheritance of property may well be, theoretically, the mainspring 
of fraternal polyandry, while it may play no role at all in polyandrous 
unions in which the husbands are not kinsmen. Who inherits the share 
of a brother at his death, if such a share exists in the polyandrous mar- 
riage of a number of brothers to one woman? If the property is collec- 
tive, does the death of one brother make any difference to the owner- 
ship of the others? What happens when the last brother dies? 

When it comes to fathers and sons or uncles and nephews being the 
many husbands of a common wife, it will surely be a moot point if there 
is any inheritance at all. Is the property not rather held jointly in such 
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cases by the members of two generations so that its passage from the 
one to the other party really becomes imperceptible at the death of one 
of them? 

From the point of view of the common wife, do the children inherit 
from her or only from the husbands, their fathers? What part of the 
property which she may have owned in her own right goes to her 
children, to the husbands, or back to her own immediate kin? Can she 
inherit from her husbands, from her children (in other words, what are 
the rights of a widow in a polyandrous family)? 

A form of levirate observed among some people is that in which a 
man inherits his deceased brother’s wife. It is distinct from true levirate, 
by which is understood that custom which provides for a surviving 
brother to raise seed for the deceased after his demise. Can a polyan- 
drous wife thus be inherited by the surviving husbands in a family where 
fraternal polyandry is the rule? If this does occur, is this looked upon 
as a variety of the levirate, or is it simply the natural continuation of 
the polyandrous marriage? Are children born after the death of the 
sociological father of a woman’s offspring still considered his, or is 
fatherhood transferred to one of the surviving husbands? If this is so, 
by which ceremonial observance? If there is no such ritual, is it simply 
tacitly accepted that one of the other brothers will now be looked upon 
as the sociological father of further children born of the union? 

The rights of inheritance of other survivors as listed above will have 
to be studied along very much the same lines. Thus, what happens to a 
secondary wife? Who inherits her property if any, at her death? What 
do the children get from her, if they are born from the senior wife? 
What do parents receive at the death of one of the husbands only? If 
these were unrelated? If these were not? Are grandparents entitled to 
any of the property of their grandchildren, if the intermediary genera- 
tion (children of the grandparents, parents of the children) are dead? 
Have cicisbei and concubines any inheritance rights, and who is entitled 
to what they leave? 

It is unnecessary to enumerate here all the possible combinations 
which should be investigated in this respect. I shall have to leave it to 
the ingenuity of the field-worker to look into the many concrete ques- 
tions which he or she will be confronted on the spot, and which for this 
reason will acquire greater reality, and will impress themselves more 
forcibly upon his or her attention. 
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D. WHAT ARE THE REASONS FOR, OR AT LEAST THE 
CORRELATES OF, POLYANDRY? 


To what is polyandry due? Why do some people practise it and others 
not? Why is it relatively so rare an institution? 

These are three aspects of the same problem which come to mind 
immediately on considering polyandry. In fact, they are the questions 
most usually asked when this form of the marital institution is men- 
tioned. Are we entitled to answer them? Should we limit ourselves to 
seeking the “how” of polyandry rather than its “why”, in a study of this 
nature? 

There are those who consider that it would be speculative to attempt 
to discover the reasons for polyandry. Their argument is that anthro- 
pologists have now got over their past craze of searching for “origins”, 
and that modern scientists should look empirically for what is, rather 
than for why it is. It is said furthermore, that there is little chance of 
discovering an explanation for polyandry in the present-day societies 
that practise it, because the tradition is very old and its beginnings are 
obviously lost in time. It will therefore be necessary to construct specu- 
lative historical accounts which will have very little value because of 
their slender foundation in fact. 

To this, I would reply that it appears to me to be an error to say that 
it is not possible to find indications of why people practise polyandry 
in a contemporary society. The reasons uncovered may not be of the 
kind feared by those who object to such research. It may well be that 
they are not historical in nature at all, but economic and sociological. 
The failure to look more carefully into such reported correlates may 
explain why they are being neglected by those opposed to a search for 
reasons. 

Moreover, what amounts to insistance that only ethnography is scien- 
tific while anthropological theory is not, seems to me to look very much 
like losing sight of the real objective of science. The aim of the observa- 
tion of natural phenomena is not only to record and establish what is 
immediately perceptible to our senses. Its goal is also the induction of 
natural laws in order to form a theory by which the assembly of data 
of different nature and character becomes coherent as a whole, and to 
perceive and to foretell what the limitation of our natural abilities does 
not permit us to observe directly. 

The process by which theory is produced is that of putting forward 
hypotheses which will be tested afterwards by empirical experimenta- 
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tion. If the hypothesis under trial proves to be sound, it will eventually 
be accepted as fact; it will remain so until such time as it is disproved. 
If it fails under test, it will be rejected, and another hypothesis will take 
its place, and so on. 

Hypotheses are not idle speculations. They are attempts to bridge 
gaps in our knowledge, gaps which it has been found necessary to over- 
come in order to appreciate the facts better. For this reason they are 
indispensable media in the search for truth. It would be imprudent, in 
my opinion, to neglect making use of them, through a misguided notion 
that they are harmful to the cause of science. To abstain from formu- 
lating hypotheses leading to the establishment of laws that may explain 
the practice of polyandry would be to compromise the value of a study 
such as this. For the object of a thesis is to prove a theory and the task 
will obviously only be half accomplished if it is limited simply to the 
initial stage of factual description. 

It is not even sure that historical explanations would be as specula- 
tive as some people would like to make us believe. Communities prac- 
tising polyandry are not, from reports such as those which I shall ex- 
amine in the next chapter, the most primitive. More often than not, 
they show a certain amount of advanced development and are literate. 
It is not excluded, therefore, that they possess historical records which 
can be advantageously consulted by the field-worker. From them, he 
may be able to reconstruct quite factual accounts of the past, the verac- 
ity of which will easily convince anyone that they are not the result of 
speculation. 

Is polyandry a phase in the evolution of marriage? Have all peoples 
passed through such a stage, and is there any indication that those who 
are polyandrous now were not so before and are on the way to some 
more advanced form of the marital institution? How do very primitive 
people look upon polyandry? From recent records, what appears to be 
the evolutionary trend of the custom? 

On the spot, it will be important to investigate whether there is any 
indication that polyandry is due to the local environmental conditions 
in which the people live. 

What is the sex ratio in a polyandrous society? Is there an excess of 
men over women? Notes and Queries on Anthropology definitely comes 
out on the side of those who consider that numbers have something to 
do with it, when it says that: “Polyandry may be . . . practised only by . . . 
a certain social group as a result of ... a shortage of women.” What 
happens to the surplus women, if this is not the case? If it is the case, 
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how otherwise could the men find wives? Census returns should there- 
fore not be neglected by the ethnographer, as they may afford an expla- 
nation. Is that of numbers not a somewhat too rational one, however? 
Is it not, in a way, to be put in the same category as the opinion of those 
who favour the practical solution of polygyny for the difficulties which 
German and Russian women have in finding husbands after the holo- 
caust of the last war? 

Passing from such demographic explanations of polyandry, let us 
consider the sociological ones. Is polyandry related as some would have 
it (Radcliffe-Brown in “On Kinship Systems”, JRA/, 1941) to the unity 
and the solidarity of the sibling group? Does this perhaps only apply 
to fraternal polyandry? What then, is the sociological cause of non- 
adelphic polyandry? And what should be said of the polyandry of fa- 
thers and sons and of uncles and nephews? Is their polyandry also the 
result of an intensification of such unity and solidarity extended to the 
lineage? 

It may well be so, but the question then arises as to why these feelings 
have been so enhanced with them. If the answer to this can be found, 
what is there then to keep us from considering that this very reason, 
which makes them more gregarious, can also be looked upon as the ex- 
planation for their polyandry? The same reasoning could be applied to 
adelphic polyandry, and this leads me to wonder if it is not, all the 
same, superficial to look upon the kinship structure as a determinant 
of polyandry? Are the reasons for it not deeper? Are they not the same 
as those very ones for which a greater solidarity between brothers, be- 
tween fathers and sons and uncles and nephews, exists? 

Certain specific groups within a society may live under special con- 
ditions which are conducive to polyandry. I am thinking of the martial 
classes of certain communities in which it is said that a specified num- 
ber of men have to serve regularly for a fixed amount of years in a 
militia or a bodyguard of some high personage. This may lead to these 
men taking only one wife in common, or in arranging for a brother or 
some other male member of the immediate family or clan to remain at 
home with the common wife, who will then produce children of at least 
the same blood as the absentee husband, even if they are not of his own 
body. Do societies containing such corporate groups still exist today? 
And if they do, of what nature is their polyandry? 

Other groups comparable to these military ones could be those of 
traders or of specialized artisans among whom it is necessary for the 
men to be also continually absent from home for long periods at a time. 
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Do such groups exist, and do they also practise polyandry? If they do 
not, what then is their solution to the problem of the wife who remains 
at home? Why have they rejected polyandry as a solution, while others 
have not? 

“Polyandry may be... practised only by... a certain social group 
as a result of .. . economic pressure.” This is the other part of the cen- 
tence from Notes and Queries on Anthropology quoted above. The 
founding of a new primary family also means new economic patterns of 
subsistence to be established and kept going over a lengthy period of 
time. Polyandrous families naturally have to face up to these facts just 
as any others do. Is polyandry perhaps one way in which some peoples 
solve the inherent difficulties which go with the starting of a new home 
in the family and its future maintenance? 

A study of the economics of polyandrous households will no doubt 
give much insight into why they have been founded in this way and why 
this form of marriage, among certain peoples, has been chosen in prefer- 
ence to others. How is the wealth distributed between the husbands? 
What is common to them all and what do they retain individually? 
What is the share of the wife? What do fathers and sons, uncles and 
nephews hold respectively in a polyandrous household where members 
of two generations are thus associated? Such research should cover 
goods of all kinds, movable and immovable, including money, with par- 
ticular stress upon investigation of the system of land-tenure obtaining 
among such peoples. 

Questions of labour will also be of interest. As I have mentioned be- 
fore in the outline of what an analysis of the functioning of a polyan- 
drous marriage should be, the way in which various tasks are allotted to 
men should be examined. Is polyandry with them by any chance a 
means of insuring that the household can always depend upon a regular 
and reliable supply of labour for the fields, for instance, which have to 
be cultivated, for the cattle that has to be kept and tended, or for the 
workshop which has to be staffed and run? 

In connection with the economy of polyandrous households, it will 
be of interest to look into what is the average size of the families. Are 
their numbers usually quite small? Does it appear that the amount of 
children born in such families is on an average, less than the number 
of the parents? In which manner are numbers kept to the level of food 
resources? If these tend to diminish, is the reaction of polyandrous 
peoples to economize or to expand means of production? 

Of course, in investigating the reasons for polyandry, it will be im- 
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portant to discover what the people themselves say about it. It would 
not be right only to go by personal inference and reasoning, however 
well founded upon the opinions of others or on logic such theories may 
be based. What are the principal reasons evoked by polyandrous people 
as to why they practise this form of marriage? Do all polyandrous peo- 
ple studied give the same reasons? If they do not, does the difference 
in what they say appear to be linked in any way with a difference in 
cultural circumstances? Is there any correlation between what appear 
to the ethnographer to be the reasons for polyandry with what the peo- 
ple themselves say? If there is a discrepancy here, to what should it 
be attributed? 

Investigating the reasons for polyandry will also lead to discovering 
something about the vitality of the institution. Is it dying or is it firmly 
established and flourishing? Is it making converts among others, or is 
it restricted to the people under study only, and why? Is there any truth 
in statements by some people belonging or not to the polyandrous com- 
munity that the custom is being practised less and less? And if there is 
not, why are such pronouncements made? 


These are some, and only some, of the very great number of questions 
that occur a priori when polyandry is mentioned and when it is proposed 
to study it exhaustively from an anthropological point of view. I have 
shown that they can, however, be grouped under four main headings, 
and it is around these principal queries that I shall attempt to classify 
my answers in the last chapters, on the basis of what others have already 
accomplished and what my own field-work investigations have brought 
to light. As will be seen, there is very much to explore and to discover, 
especially in the social and economic spheres. 

Before going on to the exposition of the field-work that I have car- 
ried out on polyandry, let me first review some of the work done by 
others before me. I shall also give an account of what other existing 
material, apart from literature, is available on the subject. 


CHAPTER 2 


COMPARATIVE REVIEW OF SOME OF THE 
EXISTING MATERIAL AVAILABLE ON THE SUBJECT 


A glance at the bibliographical material listed at the end of this book 
will show that there is more literature in existence on polyandry than 
one would at first be led to suppose. Not only does this material reveal 
quite a broad distribution of the custom of polyandrous marriage, but 
it shows equally that reports concerning it are, on the whole, relatively 
numerous. 

The literature, however, mainly concerns the distribution of polyan- 
dry in time and space; it records the appearance of the custom in 
mythology and past history, or where it is to be found geographically 
in different parts of the world. Admittedly there are also descriptions 
of what polyandry is like, of how it is supposed to function and what 
its possible incentives may be. But such descriptions are, on the whole, 
often superficial and inaccurate, and generally somewhat confused be- 
cause no attempt is made to define exactly what is understood by the 
name polyandry, with the consequence that any more or less perma- 
nent union between a woman and a number of men is grouped without 
any precision under that heading. 

Taking the term for the time being to be nothing more than a quali- 
fication of this kind, as E. Westermarck has it in the table of contents 
of his book The History of Human Marriage, Vol. III, p. VI: “Polyan- 
dry (including access to another man’s wife)” — I propose in the fol- 
lowing pages to give a brief account of some of the references to this 
particular custom which exist in mythology, past history and present 
day geography. It will thus be possible to gather some idea of the 
ancient history of the institution, and of its incidence among the cul- 
tures of the world, as reported by writers and informants. 

I shall go on next to show what attempts have been made to draw 
anthropological conclusions from this wealth of material, and how it 
has been proposed to put some order into the mass of often confused 
and contradictory statements. 
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A. THE DISTRIBUTION AND INCIDENCE OF POLYANDRY IN 
MYTHOLOGY, HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


1. MYTHOLOGY 


In the Scandinavian Ynglingasaga, published by Snorri Sturluson, ch. 
3, p. 10, there is an account of how the goddess Frigg, during the 
absence of her husband, Odinn, was married to his brothers, Vilir and 
Vei. In Les Dieux des Indo-Européens, G. Dumézil thus describes this 
passage: 


Odinn avait deux fréeres, rapporte Snorri, qui s’appelaient l'un Vei, l'autre 
Vilir. Ces fréres dirigeaient son royaume quand i] etait absent. I! arriva 
qu’une fois Odinn resta si longtemps au loin que les Ases ne pensérent plus 
qu’il dut revenir. Alors ses fréres se mirent en devoir de partager son héri- 
tage; quant a sa femme, Frigg, ils la prirent en commun. Peu apres Odinn 
revint et reprit sa femme. 


The Troglodytes of Greek mythology also appear to have practised 
polyandry, if we are to believe Strabo (as quoted by W. Robertson- 
Smith in Kinship and Marriage in Ancient Arabia, 1903 ed., p. 166).! 
He tells us that 


... Agatharchides and Artemidorus describing the polyandry of the Trog- 
lodytes say that the “tyrant” alone had a wife of his own, adultery with 
whom was punished by the fine of a sheep. 


But the most striking account of polyandry in the myths of the Indo- 
European occurs in the Indian Mahdbhadrata. The hcroes of the epic, 
the five Pandava brothers (Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna and the twins 
Nakula and Sahadeva), are represented as marrying Draupadi and 
having her as a wife in common. The fact is elaborately explained and 
defended in the epic. The woman having been won in an archery 
contest by the third brother, Arjuna, it is said, in the Bengali version 
of the poem, that the mother of the three eldest, Kinti, sanctioned the 
union by mistake when, not knowing the nature of the prize, she told 
them to share the present between them. In the Sanskrit version, the 
decision is made to appear more deliberate, as a Court official is 
specially sent out to get a common wife for the five brothers, as a 
consequence of the third one having won the contest. 


Moreover, (says E. Westermarck, loc. cit., p. 142), strong objections are 
put into the mouth of Draupadi’s father, who states that although one king 


1 From Geog. Gr. Min., ed. Miiller, 1, 153, Strabo, XVI. 4, 17. 
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may have many wives, it is not permissible for one queen to have more 
than one husband, and pronounces Draupadi’s marriage to be contrary to 
custom and the Veda. But Yudhisthira replies that the practice may plead 
precedent, and instances the case of Jatila Gautami, who is said in an 
old tale to have had seven husbands, and that of Varkshi, a saint’s daughter, 
who married ten brothers; and Vyasa likewise affirms the lawfulness of the 
marriage as a recognized custom practised from time immemorial. 


It is stressed by Indian authors that this form of polyandry, as practised 
in the south of India, is recognized by their legal authorities, Brihaspati 
(xxvii, 20), and Apastamba (ii, 10, 27) who says that “a bride is given 
to the family of her husband and not to the husband alone”. 

K. P. Chattopadhyay in On Polyandry, p. 168, describes how access 
to Draupadi was arranged between the five Pandavas. 


When one brother was with the wife, (presumably dallying with the wife) 
no other brother could enter the room on pain of exile for a term. Once 
the eldest brother Yudhisthira was with Draupadi in the room where weap- 
ons and armour were kept, and the third brother Arjuna had to enter it 
to arm himself for a conflict which it was his duty to join. He had in 
consequence to go into exile. 


The same author shows the method by which paternity was decided upon: 


It may be noted that Draupadi had five sons by the Pandava brothers and 
each brother had affiliated to him just one son, the five sons being thus held 
to be the offspring of five separate fathers. 


Combination with polygyny seems to have existed here, for K. P. 
Chattopadhyay goes on to say: 


Draupadi was also the chief wife of the Pandavas. Arjuna had two other 
wives, one being Subhadra the sister of Krishna and related to Arjuna as 
mother’s brother daughter. Bhima and others had also separate wives. But 
they were of secondary position. 


Kathakali dances, which I have attended in the south and which depict 
scenes from the Mahabharata, reveal that Aswin, another mythical 
hero, shared his wife, Surya, with his brother. In the Buddhist Jatakas 
(Birth Stories) there is an instance of a polyandrous marriage: Princess 
Kanha is allowed to have five husbands simultaneously, selected by 
her in a svayamvara assembly. 

There appears to be no doubt, then, that at least individual instances 
of polyandry did occur among the ancient Aryan invaders of India, 
although the above mentioned mythological evidence is not altogether 
in keeping with Indian taste today. 
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2. HISTORY 


The earliest historical reference to polyandry which I have been able 
to collect is that of the Sumenans of Mesopotamia in 2,900 B.C. 
According to Bruno Meissner in his Babylonien und Assyrien, 1, 401, 
“relics of polyandry are apparent until the time of Uru-kaggina. The 
women of that period were owned by two men.” This passage was 
communicated to me by Professor Sp. N. Marinatos, rector of the 
University of Athens, in free translation from the original German. He 
adds that Uru-kaggina was one of the last Sumerian kings of the dy- 
nasty of Lagash, today Tello, in modern Iraq. 

In Athens, in classical times, an heiress whose husband was in- 
capable of performing his marital duty was legally entitled to ask for 
the embraces of a near relative of his. Polybius tells us that at Sparta, 
actual polyandry did exist, several of the brothers often having one 
wife whom they shared in common, as they did also the children which 
she bore them. 

“Uxoris habent deniduo denique inter se communes, et maxime 
fratres cum fratres et parentes cum liberis.” This quotation from Julius 
Caesar’s De Bello Gallico (lib. v, xiv) concerning the ancient Britons 
is, of course, very well known. “In their domestic life” runs the full 
text “they practise a form of community of wives, ten or twelve com- 
bining in a group, especially brothers with brothers and fathers with 
sons. The children born of such wedlock are then reckoned to belong 
to that member of the partnership who was the first to receive the 
mother as a bride in the household.” 

It has been suggested, on the strength of this text, that the com- 
munity of wives in Britain — provided that it really existed as Caesar 
describes — was thus polyandric in origin. As we shall see eventually, 
polygyny combined with polyandry is not infrequent even today, and 
can be looked upon as a real instance of conjoint-marriage, in contem- 
porary existence. 

The White Huns of Central Asia, who invaded Afghanistan and 
Northern India in the IVth century A.D., are reputed to have also been 
polyandrous. The Chinese annals of Liang (VIth century A.D.) men- 
tion it, we are told by F. Grenard and J. L. Dutreuille de Rhins in Le 
Turkestan et le Tibet, Mission Scientifique dans la Haute Asie, 1890- 
95, Iléme Partie. R. Girshman, Head of the French Archaeological 
Mission in Iran, has confirmed this information to me, on the basis 
of epigraphic evidence which he has discovered in the course of 
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his research both in Persia and in Afghanistan, notably at Sialk. 

Polyandry is believed to have existed in Arabia in pre-Islamic times, 
and the quotation from Strabo (xvi, 4, 25) given below is usually taken 
as evidence that it was so. 


Brothers have precedence over children; the kinship also and other offices 
of authority are filled by members of the stock (genos) in order of senior- 
ity. All the kindred have their property in common, the eldest being lord, 
all have one wife and it is first come first served, the man who enters to 
her leaving at the door the stick which it is usual for everyone to carry; but 
the night she spends with the eldest. Hence all are brothers of all (within 
the stock of syggeneis); they have also conjugal intercourse with mothers; 
an adulterer means a man of another stock. A daughter of a certain king 
who had fifteen brothers all much in love with her tried to keep her room 
to herself by getting sticks like her husbands’ to put at the door. One of 
the brothers found the stick at the door when he knew that the whole 
family were in the market-place, and suspecting the presence of an adulterer, 
he runs to the father, who comes up, and it is found that the man has 
falsely accused his sister. 


The rather puzzling kinship term used at the end of this quotation (the 
man accusing his “‘sister”) is habitually explained by saying that as 
the eldest brother-husband was often called ‘“‘father”, the common wife 
was looked upon as his daughter, and hence a “sister’ of her other 
husbands. 

J. Henninger, in Polyandrie im Vor-Islamischen Arabien, quoted by 
K. P. Chattopadhyay, says that 


Al Buhari notes that in heathen times there were four kinds of marriage. 
The first was the normal system with payment of bride-wealth, in the 
second, there was a temporary loan of a wife to another. In the third 
form, a group of men married one woman. If a child is born, one of them 
is recognized as father. In the fourth form, an unlimited number of men 
had one woman as wife. If a child was born, a specialist-diviner (Kafa) 
discovered who was the father. 


Further evidence is to be derived from the Holy Koran (iv, 26) which 
forbids men to marry the wives of their fathers and declares such 
unions as unlawful “except what is past”. The same passage confirms 
the existence of polyandry among men of a same kin, be they brothers 
or simply otherwise related, not only for Arabia Felix in the south, but 
for the whole of the peninsula. This is what has led W. Robertson- 
Smith to speculate about the place of polyandry in the evolution 
of marriage. This author distinguishes between polyandry between 
brothers and that which he calls Ba’al polyandry, in which a captured 
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woman is common to a number of kindred men who hold her in bond- 
age. He also comments on the practice of zina, by which a number of 
men, unrelated by any ties of kin, would club together to fornicate with 
one woman, the bride-price of whom was too high for each of them to 
afford to pay in order to marry her. 

Apart from ancient Arabia, Strabo in earlier editions of his Geo- 
graphy mentions that polyandry is said to have existed among the 
mountaineers of Media. Ma-touan-lin, a Chinese writer of the thir- 
teenth century, states, so E. Westermarck tells us in The History of 
Human Marriage, p. 110, that among the Getae and the Massagetae 
of what is today Russian Turkestan, it was the custom in ancient days 
for brothers to have but one wife between them: 


Of the latter, it is said that the children born of these unions belonged to 
the eldest brother; and that if a man had no brothers, he associated with 
other men, since elsewise he was compelled to live singly throughout his 
life. 


Alberuni, an Arab traveller of the eleventh century, mentions that in 
the mountainous region stretching between Panchir and Kashmir in 
Afghanistan, the rule was that several brothers had one wife in com- 
mon. This is the same region of the Hindu Kush which is today 
entirely Moslem and in which no traces of polyandry have ever been 
reported since. 

The Russian Code of Yaroslav, of the 15th century A.D., describes 
a fine with which those who practise polyandry among brothers of the 
same family will be punished. It also makes allusion to the ancient 
Slav custom known as Swoyetchestwo, by which a father may live with 
his son’s wife when the younger man is away. The Code forbids the 
continuation of this practice. 

In his article on Polyandry in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, E. 
Westermarck states that: “In an old description of the conquest of the 
Guanches in the Canary island, in 1402, it is said that in the island of 
Lancerote most of the women have three husbands, who wait upon 
them alternately by months.” Needless to say, there appear to be no 
remnants of this custom in the Canaries any longer. 

This brings us to consider, now, the contemporary geographical 
distribution and incidence of polyandry. 
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3. GEOGRAPHY 


a) General. 

It is not to be expected, perhaps, that polyandry is a feature of our 
modern, Occidental world culture. Yet, during my research, I have 
come upon so many reported instances of something very akin to it, 
even though the practice does not involve marriage (and for this 
reason cannot, strictly speaking, be classed as polyandry) that they 
should be mentioned here, in the context of the wider aspect of the 
custom, as defined at the beginning of the present chapter. 

One such striking instance of near-polyandry in Europe which I have 
come to hear about, is that which allegedly takes place occasionally 
among Polish miners working in France. From Dr. Mocan, of the 
Institute of Psychoanalysis in Paris, I heard at a lecture which I gave 
there on the 19th of October, 1952, that to his knowledge Polish labour 
in the coal mines of the north lacked women, and for this reason had 
devised a plan by which the men clubbed together to have one in 
common. The woman shared in this way received each of her par- 
amours in turn in her quarters, where they could be assured of an 
evening meal and a night’s entertainment. All of the men thus asso- 
ciated contributed equally to the upkeep of the lady’s home. Dr. Mocan 
knew of these arrangements from personal contact with one of the 
Polish miners concerned who was among his patients. I was struck by 
the resemblance which this form of polyandry had with the zind 
system as described by W. Robertson-Smith. 

Of course, for a long time it has been known to social workers that 
the men to be found in boarding houses often do have a joint interest 
in some woman living there. An allusion to this has been made by 
Ralph Linton in The Study of Man, pp. 182—3, where he writes: “Any 
social worker will testify that even in our society hard times often result 
in what is essentially a polyandrous arrangement, although the secon- 
dary husband is usually known as a boarder.” I would have preferred 
that the author put the word “husband” in inverted commas, as the 
man can hardly have attained that distinctive kinship status in our 
culture without the woman being indicted for bigamy. 

E. Westermarck’s article on Polyandry in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica (all editions), already quoted from, gives some idea of the con- 
temporary distribution of the custom throughout the world. Chapter 
XIX of his book The History of Human Marriage, Vol. II, is however 
far more exhaustive. It is in fact the most complete account in exist- 
ence of where the custom is presently believed to be found. 
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The author states that polyandry is distributed throughout the four 
continents of America, Asia (in which he includes the islands of the 
Pacific), Australia, and Africa. 

In detail, he gives the following information about peoples reported 
to be polyandrous in different parts of the world. 

1) In America: the Avanoes and Maypures of the Orinoco, the 
Maguiritares; the Warru of British Guiana and the Roucouyennes of 
French Guiana; the Zaparo of Ecuador and the Canaris Indians round 
Quito, the capital; the Lengua of the Paraguayan Chaco; all these 
peoples in South America. 

In the northern part of the western hemisphere: the Seneca tribe of 
the Iroquois, the Cree Indians; the Eskimos of Greenland, the Net- 
chillirmiut, and the Western Eskimos; the Tlingit, the inhabitants of 
the Aleutian islands, and the Kaniagmiut. 

Among the Aleuts on such islands as Unalaska, Russians were some- 
times taken as secondary husbands, in which case they went by the 
name of polovinshchik, meaning “half-partner”. 

2) In Asia: the Chukchees of the north-eastern tip of the continent, 
the Gilyaks, and especially the Smerenkur Gilyaks, the Ainus of Japan 
bordering on Gilyak territory. 

Tibet comes in for a long description, beginning with the words of 
Ahmed Shah: “‘Polyandry in Tibet is much more nearly universal than 
polygamy in a Mohammedan land; the right thing there is polyandry.” 

The author then goes on to the Hill Miris, the Daflas, the Sissee 
Abhors of the north-eastern Himalayas, the Khasis of Assam; the 
Bhutanese in the north and the centre of their country; the Lepchas of 
Sikkim, western Bhutan, eastern Nepal, and the district of Darjeeling. 

He lists the inhabitants of the Punjab, in Sirmur, in Jaunsar Bawar, 
in the Kanawar subdivision of the Bashahr State, in Kotgarb of the 
Simla district, in Kulu of Kangra, and especially in Lahul. 

He says that the Kanets of the higher hills in that area are polyan- 
drous, as are also, in the plains, the Sikhs, the Hindu Jats, and perhaps 
the Khokkars, at least those of the latter who have not embraced Islam. 

Next come the Ladakis of Kashmir, the Gujars of the Bilandshar 
district, and the natives of the submontane part of Ambala. 

Further afield, to the east, are the Santals of Western Bengal, of 
northern Orissa, of Bhagalpur, and of the Santal Parganas; the Bhuiyas, 
the Korkus, and Oraons of Chota Nagpur in Bihar; the Khands of Bihar 
and Orissa, and other tribes un-named living in what were then the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oundh and are now called Uttar Pradesh. 
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“Besides the Himalayan region, Southern India is a great centre for 
polyandry” writes Westermarck on p. 124. In this connection, he says 
that this custom is extensively practised by the Todas of the Nilgiris, 
by the Kurumbas, another people of the same hills, and by their neigh- 
bours, the Badagas. 

The Coorgs or Kodagas, he says, have been reported to be poly- 
androus, but it is not believed that there are instances of this any 
longer. 

Following immediately after, are the carpenters and blacksmiths of 
Calicut, the Walluvanad and Ponnani taluks of Malabar; the painters, 
braziers, and other low-caste Indians, such as the Kammalans or arti- 
sans also of the Malabar coast. 

Also reported as polyandrous are the Izhuvans or Tiyyans in the 
northern part of the Cochin state and in the same Walluvanad taluk of 
south Malabar. The Kaniyans or Kanisans of the Cochin State are 
also listed, together with the Tolkolans or leather-workers, the Nayar 
barbers who have fallen from their social estate, and the Vilkurups. 

In the Madura district, the Kallans are mentioned, as well as the 
Tottiyans of the same area, and the Kunnuva Vellalas. Those of the 
same name in the Coimbatore district also practise polyandry, but of 
the special kind where the father has access to the bride of his son 
during the latter’s minority. The Reddies of Tinnevelly are said to do 
likewise. 

Here, Westermarck reminds the reader that something akin to this 
practice existed with the Russian peasants and says that it is still to be 
found today with the Serbs. It also occurs with the Ostyaks, the 
Cheremiss, the Mordvins, and among the Ossetes of the Caucasus. 

Ceylon appears next on the list, and it is said that polyandry was 
once universal throughout the island. It is believed today to be re- 
stricted to the Kadyans of the interior, although prohibited “about 
1860” by the Governor, Sir Henry Ward. 

There is a long description of the polyandry of the Nayars of south- 
west India, before mentioning the Muduvars of the Travancore plateau 
who are said to be matrillineal, polygynous, and polyandrous. 

Leaving India and Ceylon, the author moves on next to south-east 
Asia. He speaks of the Orang Tanjong in Ulu Langat, before de- 
scribing the Punans of Borneo, the Dyaks of Sidin in the western 
division of the island, and the inhabitants of the Kei islands. The 
Subanu of Mindanao in the Philippines are said to join together to 
purchase a woman whose dowry is too high for one of them alone. 
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The people of the Marquesas and of the Marshall islands in the 
Pacific are counted among those reported to be polyandrous, although 
it is cautiously stated that “it has much decreased through missionary 
influence”. There is a special reference to the natives of Nukahiva of 
the Marquesas. 

Hawaii, in the days of the monarchy, was an area of polyandry “and 
of cicisbeism” writes Westermarck, p. 148, in one of his first references 
to a form of union akin to but differing from polyandrous marriage. 

Among the Tuhoe tribe of Maoris in New Zealand a few isolated 
cases of polyandry have been recorded, although some authors deny 
this. In Maori legend, however, Hinauri became the wife of two 
brothers, Ihuatamai and Ihuwareware. 

In New Caledonia, polyandry was not unknown, and authentic cases 
have been reported at the end of the last century on the island of Lifu. 

On Mallicolo (Malekula), of the New Hebrides, in the Bank Islands, 
and in the Arosi district of San Cristoval of the Solomon islands, as 
well as in Luf of the Admiralty islands, there is evidence of polyandrous 
practices. 

3) In Australia: The Dieri in the neighbourhood of Lake Eyre in 
central Australia, the Gippsland blacks, and the Wakelbura of Queens- 
land are reported to be polyandrous. Westermarck makes the point, 
however, that polyandry there does not involve marriage, and is in- 
clined to take the form of other men having access to one man’s wife. 
For this reason, strictly speaking, it should not, perhaps, be classified 
as polyandry, and in this respect Sir James Frazer is right when he 
makes the statement that “polyandry is not found in Australia”. 

4) In Africa: “In Madagascar polyandry has occurred, though only 
in exceptional cases.” (p. 150). Listed are the inhabitants of Antan- 
gena, the people called Merina, the former queens of the island, and 
the women of Nossi-Be, off the north-west coast. 

On the actual continent of Africa, Westermarck mentions the Hot- 
tentots, the Bantu mountaineers of South Africa, and the Basuto. He 
goes on to give a somewhat more lengthy description of the polyandry 
of the Banyankole or Bahima of Ankole in central Africa, and then 
speaks briefly of the Baziba “to the south of Uganda”. 

Next are listed, the Bapedi in south-east Africa (in which the prac- 
tice is said to amount really to cicisbeism), the sisters of the kings of 
Ashanti and “some tribes of Sierra Leone”. 

Among the Ifon of southern Nigeria, sons are allowed connectiuns 

with the wives of their fathers during the lifetime of the latter. 
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b) Specific. 
Other authors have also written about polyandry in different parts of 
the world. Specific cases have been treated, and in greater detail. 

1. Africa. — R. H. Lowie has alluded to the polyandry of the 
Wahuna or Bahima of Ankole in Africa, in Primitive Society. He 
describes it as a custom by which a group of brothers help one of them 
to meet the expenses of a high bride-price and in exchange are entitled 
to sexual relations with the woman until she becomes pregnant. From 
then onwards, she becomes the sole property of the man to whom she 
was married. 

K. Oberg in Kinship Organization of the Banyankole has described 
these practices as not really polyandry but rather as “recognized sexual 
privilege”. The people are pastoral, he says, and the father of a family 
keeps all the cattle it may possess as his own property until he dies. 
The sons of such a father will find it difficult to assemble the necessary 
amount of heads of cattle to pay for the price of a wife for one of 
them. For this reason, they help each other with the few animals they 
have acquired and in exchange have the right to demand cohabitation 
with their brother’s wife during the early part of his marriage. 

K. P. Chattopadhyay has definitely rejected the idea that this is 
polyandry. He says that it may or may not be a modified survival of 
the custom, but that evidence is lacking by which to decide definitely 
about an earlier condition. 

Mary Tew, J. Vansina, and G. Brausch have given accounts of the 
polyandrous institution called hohombe, of the Bashi Lele of the Kasai 
in the Belgian Congo. This is, as K. P. Chattopadhyay says, “a very 
special form of polyandry”, in which a woman becomes the wife of a 
group of men in the following manner: 

She is acquired, in the southern area, by the men of a village, or in 
the north, by those of an age group. She is either carried off, or is 
stolen, or again is part of war booty, or is simply obtained by the 
peaceful payment of a bride-price. Brought into the village by the 
men, she is given a place of honour; she is not obliged to do any work, 
and she may choose a different man to sleep with every other night 
provided he is from the village or from the age group to which she 
belongs; during the day time, she may have sexual relations with whom 
she desires, so long as it is beyond the limits of the village, in the 
jungle. 

This state of affairs lasts for a few months, according to the whims 
of the woman. She is then expected to give a large feast in the village 
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square, to which all her “husbands” are invited. These men give 
presents to the woman’s parents, if relations with that part of the 
country from which she comes permit it. Once the feast is over, the 
woman chooses four of five of the men to reside permanently with her. 
As time passes, these are reduced in number until only two or three 
are left, and “she ends up in middle-age with only one husband in her 
house for whom she cooks” (M. Tew in A Form of Polyandry among 
the Lele of the Kasai). 

Any children born of such a union are considered to be children of 
the village, as far as their father is concerned. On their mother’s side, 
they belong to her clan and succession is matrilineal, as is to be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. 

F. P. J. Vangeenberghe in Mariage Pama, Polyandrie et Ordre 
Public comments on the legal, customary and jurisprudent aspects of a 
recent Ordinance-Law of the Belgian Congo which prohibits polyandry. 

This legislative regulation entitled Ordonnance-Loi 37/A.1.M.O. du 
31 Janvier 1947 sur la Polyandrie forbids the arranging of a polyan- 
drous marriage, the drawing up of a contract to this effect, or the 
receiving of bride-price by those who are responsible for a woman; it 
prohibits the contractual acquiring of a woman in common by a num- 
ber of men, the presenting of bride-price by a number of men to 
someone in charge of a woman in order to take her as a common wife, 
the taking advantage of customary right contrary to the Ordinance- 
Law; it disallows the holding of ceremonies which have as object the 
placing of a woman in a position of being the polyandrous spouse of a 
group of men or even of giving her this illusion. It punishes offenders 
with a sentence of two months forced labour or a maximum fine of 
1,000 francs, and says that these punishments will be doubled if vio- 
lence or guile have been used to break the law. 

The new measures are preceded by a preamble which states that 
polyandry is among the most disastrous customs for the people who 
Practise it, that it is contrary to a European conception of public order 
and morality and that it should therefore be encouraged to disappear 
gradually. The General Government of the Congo views this task as a 
duty imposed upon it by the Colonial Charter. It is added that poly- 
andry is, from every point of view, only conducive to the most disas- 
trous consequences for the future of the native race and for its moral 
evolution, and that since it is still in existence despite the persuasive 
influence of the authorities, it is necessary to legislate in order radically 
to put an end to it. 
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The author of the article next makes a description of a certain type 
of marriage to be found among the Pama in which a man, the ndongi, 
reserves a wife for himself by paying a sum to the mother of a girl 
when he is still at a very early age. The marriage which takes place 
in due course, is known by the name of ilonga, which means “trap”. 
If, at the moment when it should regularly take place, the man or the 
woman think better of the other partner, the woman is at liberty to 
enter into a sexual union called usamba (meaning “relation”) with any 
other man of her choice, known as the mokango. Children born of this 
second union are, nevertheless, always officially those of the ndongi, 
who is and remains the only real husband. 

As a jurist, Vangeenberghe argues that since the mokango is not 
really a husband, the new law does not apply to this type of union. 
The woman, he maintains, is strictly speaking the wife of the ndongi, 
her legal husband, and therefore this is not a case of polyandry. His 
argument is interesting in that it is preceded by a dissertation about 
definitions of what is polyandry and what is marriage. He concludes 
that polyandry is a marriage, that is, a union based on the consent of 
the woman to join it, on a contract between the families of the man 
and the woman, on the status which the partners acquire, especially 
the woman, and on the binding economic rights and obligations which 
are derived from it, and which he says the natives conceive as “dy- 
namic”, 

Preoccupation about this problem appears to be the result of the 
concern which surrounds the increasing amount of prostitution in 
workers’ colonies of the main industrial centres of the Congo, in which 
women belonging to ndongis acquire constantly changing mokangos, 
claiming that this is their right. By attempting to outlaw polyandry, 
the Belgian authorities are evidently hoping to stamp out the evil. But 
the arguments of Vangeenberghe seem to make it clear that prostitution 
of this kind is in no way related to polyandry, and should be looked 
upon more as the result of other influences, such as, for instance, the 
importation of forms of prostitution which exist in the regions of the 
Upper Ngiri, of Ndolo, or in the Territory of Budjala, as also in 
Unatra, Sonatra and Otraco. 

C. W. Smith and Dale have spoken of the Ila people of Rhodesia as 
practising polyandry. They say that it is a kind of cicisbeism named 
lubambo, “which is really a species of polyandry”. The argument is 
that “It differs from an ordinary system of paramours in that there is a 
public ceremony, so that everybody knows of it, even the woman’s 
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husband”. The latter is actually a gainer by gifts from the cicisbei and 
seems to accept the situation with great complacency. 

K. P. Chattopadhyay, from whom these quotations are taken, re- 
marks that this is not polyandry, but simply an example of cicisbeism. 
He believes that the authors are confusing terms, and hence do not give 
a clear picture of the situation. For him, evidently, neither the public 
ceremony nor the fact that the arrangement is not temporary but 
continues as long as the partners desire it, is sufficient reason to look 
upon the union as marriage. And without marriage, in his view, there 
cannot be any polyandry, but only cicisbeism. 

Meek, in The Northern Tribes of Nigeria, has given the name of 
cicisbeism to the custom by which the people whom he has studied 
contract unions secondary to a first, principal marriage. In Tribal 
Studies in Northern Nigeria published later, he has altered his initial 
point of view, and now looks upon these secondary unions as mar- 
riages, for ritual takes place to contract them, he says, and they do not 
cancel the primary union. 

Accounts of such secondary marriages among the Kadara and the 
Kagoro tribes, also of northern Nigeria, have been given by M. G. 
Smith. He states that three types of matrimonial union are practised: 
marriage by bethrothal, widow inheritance and the secondary mar- 
riages. The two first of these need not retain our attention, except to 
note that an elaborate series of exchanges between two families take 
place over a considerable number of years before the actual wedding 
is solemnized and, even after the couple are married, upon the occa- 
sion of the birth of a first child. 

“Secondary marriages take place when a married woman deserts her 
husband and goes to live with another man. Before the desertion, the 
woman’s lover obtains her father’s permission privately and makes a 
token gift of beer and money or goods.” The runaway wife then moves to 
the house of a relative of her father’s in another village, and it is in his 
house that the habitual wedding ceremony is performed. A feast follows, 
in which the secondary marriage is announced. Gifts are exchanged be- 
tween the family of the new husband and the woman’s “foster-father’, 
1.€. the paternal relative in whose house the wedding took place. 

A woman thus married to another man among the Kadara and the 
Kagoro may return to her first husband for short periods, with the 
consent of her second one. K. P. Chattopadhyay, commenting on this 
type of plural marriage, remarks that it is true polyandry and that the 
latter can thus be said to exist in this part of Africa. 
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2. America. — From north America, come reports of polyandry in 
existence among the Red Indians. 

The Pawnees have been described by A. Lesser as practising this 
custom, but K. P. Chattopadhyay in an analysis of his material does 
not agree that it is true polyandrous marriage. He bases his argument 
on the fact that all that Lesser says about the institution is that ‘sexual 
relations between a man and his older brother’s wife was a recognized 
social usage which did not require a formal marriage”. And further 
on: “The older brother would often permit his younger brother to 
exercise the rights of a second husband towards his wife.” 

Kinship terms are quoted as evidence in support of polyandry. But 
since there was apparently no such custom whereby, at the time of 
matriage, it was settled or stated that the younger brother would 
exercise the rights of a second husband towards his wife, K. P. 
Chattopadhyay does not look upon this as sufficiently convincing proof 
of the presence of polyandry. Significantly, he makes the point that 
“potential relationship as spouse is adequate for influencing kinship 
terms”. 

Steward, in Shoshoni Polyandry, has claimed that the tribe of this 
name at least at one time practised polyandrous marriage. He was not 
able, however, to collect any case history of contemporary polyandry, 
but only noted the instance of a temporary menage in which a woman 
lived with two men, which he calls “attenuated polyandry”. His in- 
formants from Pine Creek Valley and from Diamond Valley told him 
that “plural husbands were always brothers, never exceeded two and 
the younger did not anticipate marriage with another woman at a 
future time”. 

The Diamond Valley informant nevertheless “laughed heartily and 
speculated about how it could have succeeded’. It was his conviction, 
it seems, that “one husband had somehow always managed to be away 
hunting, while the other was at home”. This is a purely imaginative 
statement, and in the absence of more substantial evidence of poly- 
andry among the Shoshoni, even in the past, it is best to look upon 
this case as not proven. 

Willard Z. Park notes that a shortage of women occurred among the 
Paviotso Indians through polygyny being relatively frequent with this 
tribe. This is conducive to polyandry, he believes, and although it is 
not common, when it does exist, “permanence seems to be character- 
istic of such marriages”. 

Residence with these people is matrilocal, and a son-in-law will 
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contribute to the economy of his parents-in-law’s household. He cites 
a case in which two brothers visited a girl’s parents and talked over the 
matter of their both marrying her and coming to live with the family. 
When the parents of the woman agreed and she herself offered no 
objection, the brothers moved into the house and were then considered 
as her husbands. “When a child was born to the wife, both men claimed 
fatherhood and were so regarded by public opinion.” 

In another case, Park speaks of a marriage which was originally 
arranged only with an older brother. Then, after he had lived with 
the wife’s family for some time, “the younger brother took up residence 
with the couple and the girl’s parents and was then considered a hus- 
band”. It is apparently sufficient with the Paviotso for a man and a 
woman to be known to be living together and having sexual relations, 
for public opinion to regard them as married without further formali- 
ties. For this reason, even if it was not mentioned at the time of the 
elder brother’s marriage that his younger brother would eventually join 
him as a secondary husband, the latter was nevertheless considered to 
hold that status, simply on the strength of his living with the common 
wife and being known to have sexual relations with her. 

O. C. Stewart has reported what he considers to be cases of poly- 
andry among the Paiute. He mentions an Indian of this tribe who lived 
with a married Shoshoni woman in a reservation; also, two men living 
with one woman of their own people so that they shared equally sexual 
privileges and economic burdens. 

K. P. Chattopadhyay, commenting on this material, rightly remarks, 
however, that “nothing is stated as to how the union was formed or 
whether both the men were socially recognized as husbands”. He 
concludes therefore that they may simply have been living together 
owing to the difficulties of getting a wife. As regards the first case of 
the man with the Shoshoni couple, he says that he could very well 
“have been a cicisbei (sic) or simply a paramour” and not a husband 
at all. Such a distinction clearly seems to show that Chattopadhyay 
attributes considerable importance to social status, and that, as far as 
he is concerned, the three terms of husband, cicisbeo, and paramour 
should be definitely differentiated before it is possible to speak of 
polyandry, true or not. 

An American traveller in the Upper Amazon has recently written 
about the polyandry of a South American tribe, the Cashibos. In Girl 
Friday, published in 1957, Jane Dolinger gives a popular description 
of these Chama people of the Lower Ukayali in Peru, from which it is, 
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however, difficult to gather any proper ethnographic information. She 
writes: 

The Cashibos are a matriarchy, the tribe being governed exclusively by the 
women. When a Cashibo girl wants to marry, she simply steals the mos- 
quito net of her proposed husband and moves it to her own dwelling. This 
act constitutes marriage under Cashibo law. The husband then adopts the 
name of his wife and thereafter works for his mother-in-law and his wife’s 
relatives. Even the clothes which he wears are the property of his wife. 
Women of this tribe practise polyandry and it is not uncommon for one 
Cashibo girl to have five or six husbands simultaneously. Divorce is as 
simple as marriage: the wife returns the mosquito net of her husband, takes 
his clothes which still belong to her, and sends him back to the home of 
his relatives. (p. 76). 

The husbands generally string their nets in a circle around their mutual 
wife, making it simple for her to bestow her favours upon whomsoever she 
desires. Strangely enough, there is no jealousy among the husbands because 
they know as soon as they are rejected, or lose favour with one woman, they 
will be free to have their mosquito nets taken by other women of the tribe. 

All children resulting from these strange marriages remain in the custody 
of the mother and become her sole property. There is a marked bond of 
affection between mother and child, but since the father is oftentimes un- 
known, little attention, if any, is paid the child by the husbands of the 
Cashibo woman. (p. 77). 


With due allowances for lack of more ample information in this ac- 
count, and the many questions which it suggests but which must remain 
unanswered, here is a report which should stimulate further enquiry 
and a proper scientific investigation of an apparently original case of 
polyandry. 

3. Polynesia. — A very outstanding, exceptional instance of poly- 
andry is that of the Marquesas islands, as described by R. Linton in 
A. Kardiner’s The Individual and his Society, and earlier (1895) by 
Tautain. Linton visited the Pacific in 1920-21, and the result of his 
investigation is contained in two chapters of Kardiner’s book. 

He states that the ratio of the sexes when he was in the Marquesas 
was two and a half men for one woman. Female infanticide was sus- 
pected but was “kept from cultural notice”. 

The islanders were organized in tribes which were really extended 
relationship groups, as all believed themselves to be descendants from 
one common male ancestor, both through the men and through the 
women. Genealogies going back sixty and even eighty generations 
were preserved by the people. 

It was not the family that was the basic social unit in this society. 
but the household. Households on the islands were graded in prestige, 
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and the latter was calculated in total wealth and in its public exhibition 
through lavish spending at feasts and ceremonies. There was a marked 
tendency in the households to make high prestige hereditary. 

Social rank was invested in the eldest child, be it male or female, 
and it was through the latter that the whole household tried to raise 
its position vis a vis others of its kind. 

A rule of primogeniture existed, and an eldest child inherited the 
entire establishment, including the elaborate house built on an imposing 
platform of stone. The first born, who at birth already socially out- 
ranked the father, could then stay in it, make use of it for his or her 
own purposes and owned all trees planted on the property at the time 
of coming into the world. 

Linton states that when a boy or girl were to marry, there was no 
formal ceremony of marriage. A feast was held only as an expression 
of social elevation in the case, for instance, of a chief’s son marrying 
the daughter of another chief. There were, nevertheless, elaborate ex- 
changes of property at the time of formal betrothal and also when the 
actual marriage took place. 

Tautain does not say quite the same thing. According to him, at 
the nuptials and after the bride had danced naked to the assembled 
men of the tribe, she was submitted to what he calls expiation du 
marriage, that is her withdrawal from the public domain. This nite, 
which existed also in Australia, as reported by Spencer and Gillen, con- 
sisted in all the men, according to rank, the highest first and the lowest 
last, having intercourse with the bride, propped up on her husband’s 
knees on the stone platform of the house. After this, she was taken 
inside the residence, and henceforward was looked upon as its mistress 
and the wife of its owner. 

Another rite performed at a marriage, and symbolic of the latter, 
was the transplanting. Tautain tells us, of trees from the paternal 
houses of both parties to that of the newly married couple. 

Finally, cross-cousin marriage of infants was often arranged for 
those whom their families desired to see living in matrimony later on. 
The koiko putoto (ceremony of the girl’s first menses) afterwards con- 
firmed the union. If the girl did not wish to remain with her husband, 
she was free to leave him, but the last named ceremony did, all the 
same, confer his paternity on her first child, even of he had nothing to 
do with its conception. 

Linton found the Marquesas to be polyandrous in the proportion 
of about two to three men for one women. In a chief’s household, he 
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says that the usual pattern was for eleven or twelve men to live with 
two or three wives, the first one being the principal one, and the others 
being looked upon as subsidiary. It was, he says, a sort of group- 
marriage. 

Chiefs and heads of rich families often took a woman to whom two 
or three lovers were already attached. These men would then become 
subsidiary husbands of the wife, and thus help the head of the house- 
hold to build up the manpower of his establishment, and hence his 
prestige. 

The average household was made up of a head man with one woman 
and a group of other men. This group could be made up exclusively 
of lovers of the woman before she joined the household, but could also 
include a husband of hers from a previous marriage, who would follow 
his wife into the new home, and accept the position of a secondary hus- 
band. Brothers of the principal husband usually left the house in which 
they were born very early, in order to become secondary husbands 
elsewhere. They could never achieve this status in their own home. 

One of the men in such an average household was classed before 
the others and was looked upon as the second husband. He took 
charge in the absence of the chief husband and had preferential sexual 
rights then, over the wife. 

A woman who was herself the eldest child, an heiress in her own 
right, had the most enviable position. She owned the entire establish- 
ment herself, ruled it at will, and took and dismissed as many hus- 
bands as she pleased, continually. The head husband in such a case 
was simply the woman’s deputy to carry out such order and instruc- 
tions as she pleased to give him. 

There appears to be no doubt that some of the men in such a poly- 
androus household of the Marquesas were looked upon as regular hus- 
bands of the woman, who in turn was considered as their wife. Linton 
is therefore justified in speaking of polyandry as he does, for even if, 
as Tautain has said, it was “marriage, rudimentary and ignoble”, it 
was all the same marriage and not only concubinage or cicisbeism, as 
some would have it. 

4. Asia. — More cases of polyandry have been recorded in Asia 
then anywhere else, and it can indeed be said that the Asiatic continent 
is the home par excellence of the practice. 

Until a short while ago, however, no instances of polyandry had 
been reported from Indo-China, and it is only recently that a case of 
it in that country came to my notice. 
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Marcel Ner, in 1950, published an account of the polyandry of the 
Tu-la or Da-la of south Indo-China, in the Upper Donnai. These 
people observe matriliny in their descendancy, and their marriages are 
matrilocal. 

The institution which is polyandrous with them is that of the sdnrui, 
a word which in their Mon-Khmer language means “to choose”, “to 
request”, “to demand”. It consists in the mother’s brother of a young 
man requesting his nephew, his sister’s son, to become the second 
husband of his wife. The prayer is said in the following form: 


Konh kra _~ soénrui komon nut bo 
meaning: uncle aged requests nephew enter head 


The allusion is to a bullock invited to join another one under the 
yoke. The maternal uncle makes the request in the name of his wife, 
and on her behalf. 

The nephew must accept; he is not supposed to refuse. Should he 
do so, he will have to pay a fine consisting of three woollen rugs, a 
pig and some beer to the slighted wife of his uncle. When he has 
accepted as he should, a regular marriage ceremony will take place, 
publicly, and he will assume full rights and obligations towards the lady 
and her family just as his uncle has. The latter will send a chicken, 
beer and a woollen rug to his nephew’s parents. 

The sénrui takes the place of the senior husband when he is absent, 
and has full sexual rights over their common spouse at that time. When 
his uncle is at home, however, he may not even stay in the same house 
and must sleep with the bachelors in their quarters. 

Ner concludes with the remark that the Tu-la polyandrous institu- 
tion of the sdnrui is really only a means of anticipating succession to 
the uncle’s position before he dies in a way in which the marital link 
between two families shall not be broken at the moment of his death. 
If a young man refuses to marry his mother’s brother’s wife after she 
becomes a widow, as he is sometimes invited to do should the sénrui 
Marriage not have taken place before, he is obliged to pay her higher 
compensation, namely, three buffaloes instead of the more usual three 
Tugs, pig and beer mentioned above. 

With regard to polyandry in Tibet, there appears to be much con- 
tradictory information and many different opinions. 

This is not so much because difficulties have been encountered in 
defining what constitutes Tibetan polyandry. Since, generally, it is the 
brothers of one family who live jointly with one common wife, it is 
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quite a straightforward task to establish the nature of the institution. 

Where it has been more difficult to reach agreement is on the ques- 
iion of wheze polyandry is to be found in Tibet. Is it prevalent all 
over the country or only in some parts of it? The problem of who is 
polyandrous and who is not, is another question which has not received 
an unanimous answer. For some, it is the herdsmen who practise it, 
while the agriculturalists do not; for others, it is precisely the contrary. 
There are those, too, who are of the opinion that only the poor are 
polyandrous while the wealthy are not, and those who vehemently 
support exactly the opposite view. 

Of course, such divergencies are largely the result of the lack of 
knowledge about Tibet from which we suffer. A high, inaccessible 
country, where Westerners are not welcome and where scientific ex- 
ploration has been discouraged often even by international agreement 
between such powers as Britain and China, Tibet has succeeded in 
keeping itself mysterious, not only in matters of religion and of occul- 
tism, but also in the realm of science and of factual discovery. 

A proper anthropological survey of how the population lives on the 
roof of the world would no doubt elucidate much and provide the 
answer to many questions which remain unsolved. For the time being, 
however, only the Chinese, who are today in military occupation of the 
country, could carry out such an investigation, and they seem more 
bent on eliminating such customs as polyandry than in taking a serious 
interest in them and studying them. 

In The Study of Man, R. Linton speaks of Tibetan polyandry in the 
following terms: 


In most polyandrous societies the plural husbands are usually a group of 
actual or socially ascribed brothers. Tibetan polyandry is one of the classic 
examples. In Tibet all arable land has long since passed into family holdings. 
Many of these holdings have become so small that they barely suffice to 
support a conjugal group and could not do so if they were further sub- 
divided. (...) The ... sons marry a single wife, work the family holding 
for the support of their woman and her children, and pass the holding on 
to the children intact. In spite of female infanticide, the position of woman 
is high. (...) That Tibetian polyandry is primarily due to hard economic 
conditions seems to be proved by the fact that it is characteristic only of 
the lower classes. Tibetans of higher economic status tend to be monoga- 
mous, while rich nobles are sometimes polygynous. (p. 183). 


In Lowie’s Primitive Society, we read: 


Only the agricultural, not the nomadic, Tibetans have been found to prac- 
tise polyandry (p. 45). (...) The agricultural Tibetans do not practise in- 
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fanticide except when directly influenced by Chinese example; yet they are 
polyandrous and the Chinese are not. (...) Though our information is not 
so precise as we might wish, it seems that some economic considerations 
are potent in the moulding of Tibetan marriage customs. Why e.g. is 
polyandry restricted to the agricultural natives and to the fraternal type? 
Rockhill assumes that the cause lies in the desire to transmit an estate un- 
divided. (p.46). 


Let us see what it is exactly that W. W. Rockhill says on this question. 
In The Land of the Lamas, writing on eastern Tibet, he states that 
polyandry prevails largely among the peasantry but not among the 
nomads. These are his words: 


The tillable lands are of small extent and are all under cultivation, so it 
is extremely difficult for anyone to add to his fields, which as a general 
rule produce only enough to support one small family. If at the death of 
the head of the family, the property was divided among the sons, there 
would not be enough to supply the wants of all of them if each had a wife 
and family. The secular experience of the whole human race showing that 
several families cannot live in peace and concord under the same roof, the 
only solution of the problem in this case was for the sons of a family to 
take one wife among them, by which means their ancestral estate remained 
undivided and they also saved considerable money. Among the nomads 
where existence is not dependent on the produce of the soil ... the neces- 
sity of preserving the family property undivided can never have existed. 
(p. 211-12). 


Earlier J. Talboys Wheeler, in his History of India 1867-74, had 
nevertheless written: 


The polyandry of the Tibetans may have sprung up amongst a pastoral 
people where men are frequently away from their homes for many months 
at a time, either to seek new pastures for their cattle, or to dispose of the 
cattle among the people of the plains. 


Sir Charles Bell, who for many years was British Political Officer in 
Tibet, is not of the same opinion as W. W. Rockhill either. This is 
what he writes in The People of Tibet, p. 192 and following: 


As to the classes that practise polyandry, there is considerable divergence 
of opinion. (...) Such enquiries as I have made, lead me to believe that 
polyandry is frequently practised by both farmers and herdsmen. Kusho 
Tsen-drén, the Peak Secretary, that is to say, one of the secretaries of the 
Dalai Lama, was attached by His Holiness to my mission in Lhasa. A nan 
of exceptional intelligence, he had travelled a good deal in Tibet and had 
found polyandry to be common among the communities of herdsmen in 
the Northern Plains, as well as in Western Tibet, where the bulk of the 
People are herdsmen. A landed proprietor in the Tsang province, where 
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polyandry is on all hands admitted to be exceptionally prevalent, was of 
opinion that it was common among both the peasantry and the graziers. 


Sarat Chandra Das, who has written about The Marriage Customs of 
Tibet, in Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet, tells us that polyandry 
in that country 


is said to have had its origin in Khams (that is the eastern portion) where 
it is at this day extensively practised. The Tibetans of U and Tsang (the 
central provinces) have borrowed it from their cousins of Kham but it is 
not universal with them. 


Two Chinese authors, Shen Tsung-Liu and Liu Shen-Chi, in their 
account of Tibet and the Tibetans explain how the institution functions 
in the different classes of Tibetan society where it is to be found. 


Polyandry of the type in which several brothers share one wife, is a popular 
form of marriage in Tibet. In one family we know, one lady presides over 
a committee of seven husbands. How a husband’s right is to be apportioned 
among the claimants varies with each family. Some tacit understanding 
based on rotation always exists. This is especially true among the com- 
moners; with them there are always some absentee husbands out on pilgrim- 
ages or trading trips. Among the higher classes, precedence is automatically 
given to the most prosperous husband. The propensity to subordinate 
everything to rank and position seems innate in Tibetan noble blood. When 
a child is born, it is the most important spouse who gets the honour of being 
the father, the rest being mere uncles. (p. 142). 


Further on, they write: 


But the most unusual case of all is that of a self-imposed Oedipus situation 
in which the father and the son of a most respectable house share the affec- 
tions of one woman. The son was originally engaged to a girl of another res- 
pectable family. While the marriage was pending, the father, who was a 
widower, decided to take a wife. She came from a very rich family, and 
brought a considerable dowry — but she came on one condition: she did not 
wish her husband’s son to marry a girl from outside lest one day she would 
be deprived of all property at her husband’s decease. Therefore, the son 
was made to call off his engagement and to marry her instead. We do not 
know what has happened to these three persons, but when we left them the 
father seemed to be taking advantage of the bargain, and there were 
rumours of an impending revolution. 

Property — how to preserve it, how to avoid it being divided up, and how 
to increase it — seems to underlie all these marital oddities. Monogamy, 
polygamy, polyandry, are not the right words for describing all the forms 
of alliances. Almost all forms are permissible so long as they further the 
family interests. 

Still another interesting custom is the wholesale merger of two unrelated 
families into one. The opposite practice of splitting a family in two also 
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occurs. But whether in one way or in another, economic considerations al- 
ways dominate. For the noble families to divide or unite, government 
sanction is essential. Love and jealousy, which play so vital a role else- 
where, seem to have no claim in a Tibetan home. (p. 143). 


More recently, in 1955, Alan Winnington after a motor tour of Tibet 
writes in Tibet, Record of a Journey: “All over Tibet you find poly- 
andry, in the form of one woman being the wife of several brothers.” 
He continues: 


Polyandry is common, especially among the herdsmen. Whatever its origin, 
it now has a compelling economic motive. If the herds and grazing rights 
were subdivided there would not be enough for several sons each to support 
a wife. A wife is therefore found for the eldest son, and his younger 
brothers share the wife so long as they remain living together. (He adds:) 
Tibetan women regard polyandrous marriage as an institution conferring 
great prestige on women. 


Another Chinese author, Li Yu-i, in Tibetan Systems of Marriage, 
takes quite a different view on these matters. 


There exist two types of polyandry (in Tibet): either a number of friends or 
several brothers may share one wife. The second type, which in anthropol- 
ogy is called “brothers share wife” form, is found mainly in the nobility 
and in part of the farmers while it is relatively rare among the cowherds. 
It occurs only in regions where these two occupations are simultaneously 
attended to. This explains that observers, working among the mere cow- 
herds, deny that polyandry exists in Tibet at all. In fact we have to dis- 
tinguish between regions and (social) layers. With this reservation polyan- 
dry can be called an important type of marriage. 

The reason why with few exceptions in noble families polyandry is prac- 
tised, is that the ranks of nobility are inherited only inside the family. Who 
leaves his family either loses his rank completely or gets into a lower class; 
because his income from the pasture grounds is then restricted he cannot 
keep up the former comfortable standard of living; therefore noblemen do 
not like to separate, so that they may retain unimpaired their title and in- 
come. The “brothers share wife” type of marriage serves this purpose well. 
This is the economical consequence of these marriages. Though there exist 
old families with a long history, there are no clans (which would hold the 
family property together). Besides, as the Tibetans themselves say, (p. 158) 
this marriage type helps to preserve peace within the families. Quarrels are 
much more common between sisters-in-law than between brothers. During 
his three years sojourn in Tibet the Author has experienced perfect harmony 
in the vast majority of these households. 

Polyandry among farmers. Most of the Tibetan farmers are officials and 
Lamas whose farmlands are restricted and there is no surplus. Generally 
four to five mouths are the limit of those who can be fed (in one family). 
That the majority of the farmers whose resources are limited practise 

brother share wife” marriage, has therefore economical reasons. In the 
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contrary herdsmen whose income is not seriously impaired when they leave 
their family, are used after marriage to set up a separate herding unit. This 
form of marriage is therefore rarely found among them. 


Before concluding, Li Yu-i states that in Tibet “Father and son take a 
common wife. When a wife dies and the son has already reached 
marriageable age, the father, when he marries off his son, becomes at 
once the husband of his daughter-in-law.” 

The Reverend Father P. M. Hermanns, S.V.D., has lived many 
years in Amdo, the north-eastern province of Tibet which the Chinese 
call Tsinghai. For him, polyandry is not widespread in Tibet, but is 
restricted as a marital system only to certain parts of the country and 
to certain classes of people. It is linked, he says in Polyandrie in Tibet, 
to a definite social-economic system. 

Nach einer weitverbreiteten Ansicht soli die gebrauchlichste Eheform der 
Tibeter Polyandrie sein. Das ist aber nicht der Fall, Polyandrie wird viel- 
mehr nur in einzelnen Teilen des Lands geiibt und ist in erster Linie mit 
einem bestimmten sozial-Gkonomischen System verkniipft. (p. 637). 
After stating that in the districts where he worked he never came across 
a single case of polyandry in Amdo, he reviews what he has heard 
about other parts of the country and concludes that, with only a few 
exceptions, polyandry is not to be found among nomads; that the same 
applies to the agriculturalists of Amdo and the eastern parts of Kham; 
that in the western part of this latter province, polyandry is widespread 
in the sedentary population that lives on small, restricted plots of land; 
and that in the central area of Tibet, where landownership extends 
over large pieces of property, there is little polyandry, while in the west, 
in Tsang, Ngaris and Ladak, there is much of it (p. 638). 

In a paragraph devoted to the reasons for polyandry (“Die Griinde 
fiir die Polyandrie”), he comes to the final statement that polyandry is 
a necessary type of marriage for the poor: “Polyandrie is somit als eine 
Notehe fiir arme Leute anzusehen.” His final conclusion is that poly- 
gamy (meaning polygyny, presumably) is practised by the rich while 
polyandry is practised by the poor; both forms, he says, appear as 
manifestations of economic consequence: “Polygamie wird von Reichen 
geiibt, and Polyandrie von Armen; beide Formen erweisen sich als 
dkonomische Folgeerscheinungen.” (p. 640). 

It can hardly be said that agreement exists among those who have 
described Tibetan polyandry. 

Polyandry in India is to be found principally in the north and in the 
south. In outward appearance, it is of a different type in the two main 
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areas of its occurrence, as can be gathered from the following extract 
from the Imperial Gazeteer of India, New Series: 

There are two recognized types of polyandry ~ the matriarchal, where a 
woman forms simultaneous alliances with two or more men who afe not 
necessarily related to each other, and succession is therefore traced through 
the female; and the fraternal, where she becomes the wife of several 
brothers. The former practice was once prevalent among the Nayar and 
other castes on the Malabar coast, but it has now fallen into desuetude, 
though the women enjoy full liberty (which, however, is seldom exercised) 
to change their husbands, and succession is still traced through the female, 
ie. a Nayar’s next heirs are not his own sons, who belong to their mother’s 
family, but his sister’s. The latter form of polyandry is still more or less 
common along the whole of the Himalayan area from Kashmir to Assam, 
and likewise among the Todas of the Nilgiris. It exists as a recognized in- 
stitution chiefly among people of Tibetan affinities, but occurs also, though 
more or less concealed, among various communities in the plains, such as 
the Jats of the Punjab and the Santals of Bengal. The census returns, how- 
ever, throw light on this subject. 

In the Census of India, Punjab 1892, MacLagan reports on p. 224 
that in the Kulu valley of the north Punjab, where polyandry is the 
custom, the eldest brother is considered to be the father of the first 
child born in a polyandrous household, while the father of the second 
is the next eldest brother, and so on, according to the number of hus- 
bands whom a woman may have. In Spiti, polyandry is practised be- 
tween the laymen and the monks of the Pin monastery, where celibacy 
is not the rule. In Lahul, all the monks are allowed to marry, and most 
of them are co-husbands with their lay brothers at home. 

The Census of India of 1911, Volume 1, part 1, 1931 edition con- 
tains a fuller account, written by E. A. Gait. Here are mentioned as 
polyandrous the Todas of the Nilgiris, whom the author says are 
particularly well-known. Their polyandry is of two kinds: a) where 
the men are unrelated, and for this reason cannot really be considered 
husbands, but rather cicisbei, b) where a woman is married to a num- 
ber of brothers, sometimes associated with matriarchy. The latter type 
of polyandry often evolves into monogamy by the gradual and per- 
sistent growth of the eldest brother’s rights. 

Other polyandrous people in south India are, according to the 
author: the Kurumbas who also live in the Nilgiris, the Tolkolans of 
Malabar, the Ishavans, Kaniyans and Kammalans of Cochin (with the 
latter, he says that the wedding ceremony is performed with all the 
bridegrooms present), the Muduvas of Travancore (who combine 
matriarchy with polyandry, and among whom husbands must not be 
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brothers or cousins on the paternal side), the Western Kallans (among 
whom all the husbands are considered joint fathers of the children). 
He says that Nayars are perhaps still polyandrous, although it is not 
sure, but they certainly follow marumakkathayam or the matriarchal 
system. 

In northern India, those who are polyandrous are the Tibetans and 
Bhotias of the border, the Kanets and Sudras of the Kulu valley, the 
inhabitants of the state of Bashahr (in which occur sales of surplus 
women in the plains people), the Thakkars and Megs of Kashmir and 
the Ghonds of the Central Provinces (today Madhya Pradesh). For 
the Punjab, the Superintendent of the Census says that the larger the 
number of fathers, the prouder the son. 

A report of J. H. Hutton in the Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, 
Part I, 1933 edition gives Jaunsar Bawar, a district of Dehra Dun, in 
the United Provinces (now Uttar Pradesh) as one in which polyandry 
is extensively practised. 

And Khan Ahmed Hassan Khan, in the Census of India, 1931, Vol. 
XVII, Punjab Part I, 1933 edition p. 178, remarks upon the excess of 
married men over married women in the figures available for the 
Malwa region (between the Sutlej and the Ghaggar rivers, comprising 
the districts and states of Ambala, Bashahr, Sirmoor, Kalsia, Ludhiana, 
Maler Kotla, Ferozepore, Faridkot and Amritsar) and attributes the 
disparity to polyandry. 

North Indian Gazeteers confirm this state of affairs. In the Punjab 
District Gazeteer 1917, Vol. XXXA there is a reference to the poly- 
andry to be found in Kulu, Saraj, Waziri Rupi, the Malana glen near 
Kulu, in Lahul and in Spiti. In the latter area, the descendants of the 
polyandrous lamas of the Pin monastery are given the names of “dud- 
thulpas” and “buzhens”’. 

The Simla State Gazeteer, 1910 describes polyandrous practices in 
Bashahr State, in Kanawar, in the Rohm Tehsil, especially mentioning 
Kanets, Kolis and Brahmins. 

I found a similar account by H. A. Rose in Punjab Customary Law, 
1910 covering Sirmur, the Kanawar valley, Kulu and Sarap, Rupi and 
the village of Malana in the Kulu waziri, Lahul and Spiti. 

The article on India in the 9th Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, has a reference to what is called there “The Ghakkars, fierce 
non-Aryan races”. It says (p. 791): ‘“‘Ferishta describes them as savages 
addicted to polyandry and infanticide. They slew Mohammed Ghori 
(1205) and took refuge when driven out by the Sikhs in 1765 in the 
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Murree Hills, 1830, where they were crushed. There are now only 
10, 153 left.” Presumably, these are the same people, to a large extent 
turned Moslem, whom Westermarck calls Khokkars and to whom 
references had already been made (p. 63). 

During my stay in India after World War II, news was published in 
the papers of the death of a tribal reformer in Sirmur state, Punjab, 
assassinated because, among other things, he advocated faith in father- 
hood as “the necessary concomitant of domestic life”’. 

Judgement in what became known as the Gunpur hills spearing case 
was delivered by the Sessions Judge at Rangpur sentencing three men 
of the Sahir tribe to the death penalty for their part in the murder. 
Coming from Nahan, the story was that six of the accused connived 
together to spear to death one of the members of their tribe for his 
reformist views. The tribal panchayat (council of five men) which 
opposed the reforms decided at a secret meeting to do away with the 
man. In pursuance of the decision, the victim was bound hand and 
foot to a tree and speared by the accused. Pleading not guilty, the 
latter stated that the tribal religion forbade faith in fatherhood and 
assigned a dominating position in the scheme of life to a woman who 
was at liberty to marry anyone of her choice and as many times as 
she liked, such marriages being dissolved at her will. Issue born of 
such marriages did not recognize fatherhood which was held to be 
diametrically opposed to their religion. The accused said that in spear- 
ing the victim to death, they had only carried out the behests of the 
supreme tribal panchayat which consisted of a majority of religious 
heads. 

From a High Court Judge of Tehri-Garhwal, Sri Mukandi Lal, B.A. 
(Oxon), Bar-at-law, I received a letter in 1954 concerning polyandry 
in his own district. This inter alia is what he writes: 

I wonder if you are aware that the polyandry is still practised in certain 
limited areas of my own district Garhwal; and I am myself looked into 
this matter and travelled in those parts where it is practiced. Strictly speak- 
ing it 1S not promiscuous polyandry but it is really a sort of family com- 
munism in wives. The girl is married to the eldest brother and becomes 
the wife of all the brothers; and she lives with them in rotation in the same 
house. It is a joint family both in property and in wives. It is seldom that 


the brothers who may be four of five in number may have only one wife. 
I have seen, 4, 5 and even 6, 7 brothers having one or two or sometimes 
three wives. 

While 1 was a Judge of the High Court in Tehri-Garhwal, I had the 
Sccasion of asking the names of the witnesses or the parties. They would 
name all the four or 5 brothers as their father. When once I asked one man 
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amongst whom this system of common wife or common husbands pre- 
vailed: “Why do you practice a custom which is looked down upon by other 
people?” He gave me a very interesting answer. He said: “This is our 
pronote”, by which he meant that this is the security of their property in as 
much as the property is not divided. The earnings of all the brothers go to 
common pool and all of them make clothes and ornaments for the same 
woman. This custom still prevails in Jaunsar Parghana and Jaunsar Babar 
of Dehra Dun. 

You must be aware that in the age of Mahabharat, which is believed to 

be 1000 B.C., this custom prevailed amongst the high caste Hinus (sic) such 
as Pandavas who, five brothers had a common wife, Draupadi. Draupadi’s 
maternal home is said to be in the above mentioned parts of Garhwal 
district. There is still a village there which is said to be the original home 
of Draupadi. 
The Khasas of Jaunsar Bawar (or Babar) have long been known as a 
polyandrous people and have especially attracted the attention of In- 
dian anthropologists. Notably, they have been studied by D. N. Ma- 
jumdar, S. C. Jain, R. N. Saksena, and P. C. Biswas. 

The Hindu inhabitants of the Jaunsar Bawar parghana of Chakrata 
Tehsil, Dehra Dun district, in the Meerut division of the State of Uttar 
Pradesh, who have matrimonial customs akin to those of their Tibetan 
neighbours, have not failed to awaken the curiosity of their fellow 
Indians as to why they are so different from them. The usual expla- 
nation given is of the type contained in the letter from the High Court 
Judge above, although other, wildly speculative theories have been put 
forward, particularly by S. C. Saksena. 

In a lecture delivered at the Indian Science Congress of January 
1940, D. N. Majumdar began with the opening remark that the system 
of polyandry was practised by nearly forty million people all over the 
world (Report in The Madras Mail, Jan. Sth, 1940, entitled Marriage 
Customs of Cis-Himalayan Tribes). He went on to describe the poly- 
andry of the Khasas in terms unfortunately not always consistent with 
his later publication on the subject. With due consideration for his 
numerous contradictions, he can nevertheless be said to have shown 
that the system in existence in this part of India consists of the follow- 
ing main characteristics: 

Land is limited and for this reason property is held collectively by 
households consisting of one patrilocal, patrilineal family. Polyandry 
is practised by the brothers who marry one wife and collectively own 
the children born from the union. The eldest brother is head of the 
household of which he is the external representative. Sometimes, 
children are allotted to different fathers within the family, but this is 
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only a nominal arrangement inside the collective group, for when one 
of the men leaves to put up a household of his own, as is sometimes 
the case nowadays, he cannot take any of the collective children away 
with him, even if assigned to him, and must leave them in the house- 
hold of his elder brother. At the death of such a separated brother, 
his property will revert to his children by the common wife, and his 
offspring by his new, individual spouse will only inherit whatever he 
has been able to acquire since he left the original community. 

Such partition is taking place now, although unwillingly, as a result 
of a decadence of the system brought about by culture contact with 
non-polyandrous people. It is no doubt because of the confused picture 
thus produced, that such conflicting reports concerning the polyandry 
of Jaunsar Bawar have come from this area. 

Speaking of the position of the common wife, Majumdar has made 
the significant point that she acts as a girl in the household of her 
parents even after her marriage, while behaving as a wife in the group 
in which she is wed. She has two moral standards, in fact, loyal to her 
husbands when in her new home, where strict vigilance is kept over 
her, and offering herself as a bed-mate to guests in her parents’ house 
when she goes there on occasional visits. 

Although as a result of the new ways the Khasas are reluctant to 
admit that they practise polyandry, there can be no doubt that their 
marital system is truly polyandrous. R. N. Saksena has shown that all 
brothers married to a common wife are called Khwand, “husband”, 
by the community, even if no investigator anywhere has been able to 
ascertain that at the wedding ceremony anyone other than the elder 
brother is expressly given that status. 

Should a younger brother follow his fancy for some other woman, 
he will either get his eldest brother to marry her too, bring her into the 
family and allot her specially to him, or he will seek permission to 
marry her on his own. In the latter case, he does not go through a 
divorce procedure from the first wife beforehand. S. C. Jain has de- 
scribed how, in this latter case, he retains his sexual rights to the 
common spouse, while in the first case, the eldest brother acquires the 
right to cohabit sexually with the new woman brought into the com- 
munity. 

In a special study of jealousy and crime among the Khasas of 
Jaunsar Bawar, Anima Mukherjee writes that explosions of violence in 
the community can often be correlated with the considerable repression 
to which ill-feeling towards partners in a polyandrous society is effec- 
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tively subject. ‘Is seems possible” (she states) “that the prevailing 
customs of polyandry and polygyny stimulate jealousies and consequent 
aggressive tendencies among these people. But as we probe deeper 
into their culture-pattern, we realize that their routinized customs have 
eliminated or at least held in check the possibilities of overt expression 
of material jealousies and consequent breach of social cohesion.” The 
most striking crimes, she says elsewhere, “are those associated with 
witchcraft’. This, in her opinion, is because overt aggression can never 
take place, for the good reason that the behaviour pattern in the society 
“cannot permit open manifestations of jealousy”. It should not be 
presumed, in her opinion, that envy and jealousy are absent here “as 
has often (been) mentioned by earlier writers; it merely indicates that 
the social patterns diminishes the scope of their exercise”. The people 
“prefer to abide by the traditional pattern rather than incur social 
opprobrium and censure” and hence, aggressive tendencies take the 
form of covert, secret crimes, such as those against suspected witches 
and sorcerers. 

Further afield, in the north-eastern Himalayas, polyandry is reported 
in the Census Report of Bengal 1901 to exist among the inhabitants 
of Sikkim who are of Tibetan extraction. Risley in People of India had 
made the same reference to these people, coupled with one on the 
population of Western Tibet in Kashmir. 

J. P. Mills, in the Lhota Nagas, reports that the Rengmas whom he 
has studied practise something akin to polyandry as ‘“‘a younger brother 
who has a fancy to his elder brother’s wife by no means necessarily 
waits for his brother’s absence, nor does the elder brother necessarily 
object to his younger brother’s having intercourse with his (the elder) 
wife. I have known the elder brother acquiesce in this even when the 
younger was married to a wife of his own. This last it was who ob- 
jected.” (Footnote 1, p. 154). 

The author sees in this practice a possible vestige of a former system 
of group marriage among the Lhota Nagas. 

In south India, the inhabitants of Coorg, a small, hilly, and wooded 
area on the occidental slopes of the Western Ghats, have repeatedly 
been reported to be polyandrous. A people with a marked ethnic 
character and a national feeling which distinguishes them from many 
other Indians, they were conquered in the 18th century by Tippu 
Sultan, the second Mohammedan ruler of Mysore, who in 1784 ad- 
dressed the following proclamation to them after they had revolted 
against him: 
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If six brothers dwell together in one house and the elder brother marries, 
his wife becomes equally the wife of the other five. And the intercourse so 
far from being disgraceful is familiarly considered as a national rite. Not 
a man in the country knows his father and the ascendancy of women and 
bastardy of your children is your common attribute, etc., etc.; if rebellion 
is repeated, I will make you aliens in your homes and establish you in a 
distant land and initiate you in the more honourable practice of Islam. 
(from the History of Mysore by Col. Wilks, Mysore, 1869). 

This proclamation of Tippu Sultan is to be compared with a later, 
similar one made to Malabar which I shall give further on in my 
description of Kerala. 

Lidio Cipriani, who visited Coorg before World War I, has described 
how he found the inhabitants to be polyandrous. He says in Su alcuni 
grupi umani del Curg (1935), that two or more poor brothers may 
unite to purchase a wife in common, bound by a pact of solidarity in 
accordance with which one of them will gradually refund the price that 
was paid by the others, bit by bit, so that eventually he remains the 
sole husband (‘Due o piu fratelli poveri possono unirsi per comprare 
una moglie in commune, col patto di solito, che uno di essi rimborsi a 
poco a poco il prezzo pagato dagli altri, restando esclusivo marito.”). 

In the neighbouring Nilgiri mountains, the pastoral Todas, who are 
less than five hundred in number, have long been the classical anthro- 
pological example of polyandry. Many published works concerning 
them have appeared over about a hundred years, as the bibliography 
of W. H. R. Rivers’ The Todas, (1908) will testify. Others have written 
about them since while references to them are, it is said, to be found 
in every anthropological text book. 

Despite the fact that fifty years have passed since Rivers studied the 
Todas, he is still considered to be the authority on them. According to 
him, they have “a completely organized and definite system of poly- 
andry. When a woman marries a man, it is understood that she be- 
comes the wife of his brothers at the same time.” 

These brothers are usually “own brothers”, as the author calls them, 
but should they not be so, they are then clan-brothers of a classificatory 
type. “It is possible”, however, Rivers writes, “that at one time the 
polyandry of the Todas was not so strictly ‘fraternal’ as it is at present.” 
The husbands in some dim past may well have been unrelated, he 
thinks. 

if the husbands of a woman are own brothers, then “there is no 
difficulty” and “disputes never arise. The brothers live together, and 
my informants seemed to regard it as a ridiculous idea that there should 
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be disputes or jealousies of the kind that might be expected in such a 
household.” 

When the wife becomes pregnant, when she has reached the seventh 
month, the eldest brother performs the ceremony called pursiitpimi, 
by which he assumes officially the paternity of the child to be bom, 
and indeed of any other which the wife may bring into the world so 
long as no one else has, in turn, gone through this same ceremony, 
known in English as that of the bow and arrow. 

Briefly, the ceremony consists in the expectant wife seating herself 
beneath a tree in which a niche has been cut, and in which a lamp has 
been placed. Before the assembled villagers, she stares at the light 
burning, and her eldest husband then hands her a minature bow and 
arrow made of twigs and blades of grass. As he does this, he repeats 
in a loud voice the special sacred name of his village and makes an 
invocation to the Toda gods. The wife takes the token arms and asks 
in turn what name has been given to them. To which the man replies 
with the special appellation that the bow and arrow have in his village, 
thus publicly stating to which clan, that of its father, the future child 
will belong. 

This act bestows legitimate paternity upon a Toda child, or rather 
it consecrates the legitimacy of all the children which the woman with 
whom it has been performed may have after its completion. Unless 
someone else goes through with it again, all the babies that she may 
have in the future will be those of the man who performed it with her, 
even if he dies. 

Should the joint husbands of a common wife not be own brothers, 
there are complications if the men do not live together. The usual rule, 
then, is that “the wife shall live with each husband in turn, usually for 
a month at a time, but there is very considerable elasticity in the 
arrangement”. 

In respect of the fatherhood of the children born in such families of 
non-fraternal polyandry, the rule seems to be that “the first two or 
three children shall belong to the first husband, and that at a succeed- 
ing pregnancy (third or fourth), another husband shall give the bow 
and arrow, and, in consequence, become the father not only of that 
child, but of all succeeding children till someone else gives the bow 
and arrow”. 

Further on, Rivers remarks that “there is some reason to believe 
that it is now less frequent for all the brothers of a family to have one 
wife only in common”. “It often happens,” he says, that “several 
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brothers have more than one wife between them. It seemed to me, 
however, almost certain that in these cases the brothers have the wives 
in common.” He states that he doubts whether this indicates any real 
decrease in the prevalence of polyandry, and concludes that the correct 
way of describing the present condition of Toda society is to say that 
polyandry “is becoming associated with polygyny”. This, he thinks, 
may eventually lead to monogamy which “will have been developed out 
of polyandry through a stage of combined polyandry and polygyny”. 

Apart from polyandry, Toda women may take lovers extra to their 
legitimate husbands, in a properly established institutional form. This 
is a practice which enables men and women to circumvent up to a 
point the rule forbidding a person belonging to one of the two moieties 
in which the tribe is divided to enter into a marital arrangement with 
another of the opposite sex from the other half portion. Such a lover, 
although accepted by all, even by the husbands, is, however, never 
looked upon as one of them and can never be the father of the woman’s 
children. He usually visits her in her village, because such unions 
habitually take place between men of the higher moiety and women of 
the inferior one, who are not allowed into the houses of the members 
of the superior division. 

Next to the Todas and closely associated with them in more than 
one way are the Kotas, another Nilgiri tribe. They have been reported 
also to be polyandrous by Mandelbaum, although, as he says “not in 
the strict sense of the term”. In Polyandry in Kota Society he writes: 


A woman may have but one husband and can acquire another only by 
divorce from or after the death of her previous spouse. What Kota poly- 
andry amounts to is that a man’s brothers have free access to his wife, and 
when a man is ill or incapacitated or in any way unable to fulfil his hus- 
bandly duties, then his brothers take his place. The brothers are, in effect, 
secondary husbands. 


Towards the end of his paper, Mandelbaum states that “the Todas 
have a form of polyandry similar to that of the Kotas”. But in the 
light of Rivers’ description of Toda polyandry this hardly appears to 
be the case, and there seems therefore to be very little justification for 
making such a pronouncement. 

On the coast, in South Canara, at Udipi, a strange form of polyandry 
is reported to be in existence. I heard about it from K. M. Vasudevan 
Mussad, a surgeon of Shoranur in Malabar, on the 29th of November, 
1949. My informant had a personal knowledge of the matter, and 
said that he had often visited the community there, called Gopastri. 
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About one hundred and twenty five families are grouped together in 
one quarter of the town. The women consider themselves as wedded 
to the Indian god Krishna, of whom they are the polygynous spouses. 
In lieu of the god, they accept for periods at a time men who are 
looked upon as incarnations of him. These men are treated as hus- 
bands as long as they are with one of the women, but it is not rare 
for her to have more than one in rotation, so to say, on the Nayar 
model. Children born of these unions remain with the mother, but are 
considered the offspring of Krishna. They are maintained, as is their 
mother, with funds provided by the temporary husbands, the living 
incarnations of the Indian god of love. Both boys and girls inherit 
from their mother, but the girls alone inherit the position and carry on 
in the Gopastri community after their mother’s demise. 

Earlier, when reviewing Westermarck’s material, 1 mentioned that 
he speaks of the Kunnuva Vellalas of the Coimbatore district of south 
India as practising that form of polyandry in which the father has 
access to the bride of his son during the latter’s minority (see p. 64). 
The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics has a similar reference, p. 
427, but without specifying which people in south India follows this 
custom. It is merely stated that in the south of India it is usual for 
young boys to marry early, but that it is the father, the maternal uncle, 
or “another man” (?) who then consorts with the wife and even has 
children with her. These children are legally those of the boy-husband, 
who, when he becomes adult, marries “his” eldest son obtained in this 
way to a young woman, with whom he, in turn, consorts and with 
whom he has children; and so on, for generation after generation. Like 
Westermarck, the Encyclopaedia says that the same takes place among 
the Ostyaks and the Ossetes. No explanation is given for the existence of 
so peculiar a form of matrimony. 

As we have seen from an account of the work of Westermarck and 
from a quotation from the Imperial Gazeteer of India, polyandry is 
prevalent along the coast of Malabar, in south-west India, in what is 
today the State of Kerala, comprising the former British district of 
Malabar, French Mahe, and the two native states of Cochin and 
Travancore. 

Ever since the days of European maritime expansion, from the 15th 
century onwards, travellers of various nationalities, including Arab, 
have been reporting about the polyandry of the people of Malabar, 
especially of the Nayars, whose marital customs never failed to intrigue 
outsiders. Westermarck alone has consulted twenty-two such authors, 
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as can be seen from his bibliography. His list includes all the principal 
writers on the subject. 

It would be too long and tedious to examine what each of them has 
said about Nayar polyandry, especially as even if it did once really 
exist - which is not certain, as we shall see — it is definitely practically 
extinct today. Suffice it, perhaps, to turn to L. K. Anantha Krishna 
lyer who, in his Cochin Tribes and Castes, has summarized the ac- 
counts of three of the principal European travellers, those of Ludovico 
Barthema of Bologna (called by some Varthema), of Duarte Barbosa 
of Portugal, and of the Frenchman Francois Pyrard de Laval (whose 
first name some spell Frankoy). 


The Nayars of ancient times were, in most cases, neither regularly married, 
nor did they care much, when married, to support their wives and children; 
but their nephews (sons of sisters), who were their legitimate heirs, were 
properly looked after. Nayar women generally mated with Brahmans or 
Nayars, but never with people of lower caste under pain of death. At ten 
or twelve years of age of a girl, her mother begged some one of their 
relations to marry her, and they did so by tying a marriage badge (tali). 
Then the bridegroom would leave her and go away without any considera- 
tion of his new relationship. She might also remain with him if he wished 
it. If she was not inclined to do so, the mother would then go about seeking 
some one to take her daughter to live with him. If the girl happened to be 
pretty, three or four Nayars would agree to live with her, and the more 
lovers she had, the more highly was she esteemed. Each man had his 
appointed time from midday to the next day at the same hour, during 
which some signal was placed at the door so that the others might not 
enter. She was at liberty to dismiss whomsoever she disliked. The advan- 
tage of this system was that a man, who had not the means to support a 
wife, might have only a share of the cost of the maintenance. Nevertheless, 
there was a difficulty in ascertaining the fathers of the children, who gener- 
ally lived with the mothers by whom they were brought up. The fathers, in 
such cases, were named by the mothers. It is said that the kings made this 
law in order that the Nayars might not abandon their service. According 


to this system, the fathers were not succeeded by their sons but by nephews 
(sons of sisters). 


K. P. Chattopadhyay in On Polyandry has, 1 think, rightly commented 
in the following manner upon this first appraisal of Nayar polyandry: 


The description is obviously what a person living in a society with patri- 
lineal descent and inheritance and with patrilocal marriage with the husband 
“ head of the family would think of a society where the husbands did not 
live with the wife in her house nor bring to his house; where descent was 
matrilineal, property was held by women, but managed by the eldest 
brother, the authority passing to younger brothers and then to sister’s sons. 
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They would certainly think that there was no proper marriage nor that the 
Nayars cared for family life as the European travellers understood it. 


Since the beginning of the 19th century, British rule on the coast of 
Malabar brought about such social and economic changes that the 
traditional pattern of Nayar matrimony disintegrated and disappeared. 
Today, we are left with very little that is tangible by which to recon- 
struct what was its exact nature. Consequently, much controversy 
exists among authors on the subject, each of them endeavouring to 
establish, from what evidence can be obtained on the spot and from 
ancient accounts, some kind of reasonably plausible picture of what 
this particular type of polyandry amounted to in its heyday. 

The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics states that it was possibly 
only cicisbeism, “as matrilineal institutions make fatherhood of little 
social importance”. K. M. Pannikar, in Some Aspects of Nayar Life, 
agrees with this point of view, and denies that the Nayars were ever 
polyandrous. Emphasizing that cross-cousin marriage between boys 
and girls of endogamous matrilineal clans, the tharawad and _ its 
related enangars, was preferred, he even suggests that a man’s brothers 
had some sort of priviledged position with regard to his wife, amount- 
ing, possibly, to having access to her or at least to being a remnant of a 
former state of fraternal polyandry. 

Iyer, in Nayar Polyandry, has vehemently taken Panikkar to task 
for such an assumption which he considers to be unfounded. He does 
nevertheless admit that he came across a few imstances of Nayar 
fraternal polyandry during his investigations in Travancore, and that 
others of a similar nature were recorded by the Rev. Mateer and by 
Fawcett. 

Aiyappan has also expressed his doubts about the rightness of 
Panikkar’s views. He believes that local chiefs did however sometimes 
force a woman to take more than one husband from the same inangu 
(no doubt another name for the same enangar mentioned above), pre- 
sumably insinuating in this way that she could thus be married to clan- 
brothers rather than to own brothers, from which fact the confusion 
may have sprung. He also writes in his Nayar Polyandry that “there 
is a rule prohibiting a person marrying his brother’s wife’s sister; so- 
rorate and levirate are unknown. With these strict prohibitions it is 
difficult to consider adelphic polyandry, even as a survival.” 

K. P. Chattopadhyay considers this no proof at all. It “does not 
prove”, he says, “the non-existence or impossibility of fraternal poly- 
andry.” “It merely means that in two related tharawads, two brothers 
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could not marry two sisters. The absence of sororate does not also go 
against fraternal polyandry. Levirate was superfluous in case of poly- 
andry. Why adelphic polyandry was to be considered as a survival, 
and of what, is not clear in Aiyappan’s statement. In any case the 
difficulties stated by him against admitting the existence of fraternal 
polyandry do not exist.” 

Kathleen Gough, in A Comparison of Incest Prohibitions and the 
Rules of Exogamy in Three Matrilineal Groups of the Malabar Coast, 
is sure that fraternal polyandry could not exist because “the marriage 
of a woman to two brothers... would by making them co-husbands, 
... gravely disrupt the asymmetrical relation between two men of the 
same lineage, which is stereotyped to the point of avoidance on the 
basis of rank by age.” The prohibition of marrying the brother’s wife’s 
sister is explained in the same fashion: “Marriage to two women of 
the same lineage would mean bringing into relationship of co-wives two 
women whose kinship relation within the lineage is asymmetrical.” 

Further on, she writes: “In north Malabar, the bulk of the Nayar 
men were not organized as a permanent professional militia.” For this 
reason a wider dispersal of their matrilineal clans reflected “the north 
Malabar practice of patrilocal residence”, as against the matrilocal one 
of the south. Hence, she says: “Correlated with patrilocality is the 
absence of polyandry” in the north, where “polyandry was even tra- 
ditionally unknown.” 

As a result of residence being patrilocal, in the north of Malabar, 
there did exist a prohibition for two own or classificatory brothers to 
marry two own or classificatory sisters. But this did not apply in the 
south, where “two own or classificatory brothers do in fact often marry 
two classificatory sisters of different property groups, though it is un- 
common to find two own brothers marrying two own sisters”. The 
reason for this northern interdiction is, according to the author, a 
desire to avoid the “confusion in the rights, obligations and attitudes of 
different kinds of kinship relations”. In north Malabar, the mutual 
rank of the wives of two brothers is fixed by the age-rank of their 
husbands, and consequently, “the formal behaviour required of them 
by this disparity in rank is utterly incompatible with the informality 
and solidarity prevalent among sisters. This situation is absent in south 
Malabar, where, since marriage is matrilocal, no customary form of 
behaviour is laid down for the wives of brothers.” 

In another publication, Changing Kinship Usages in the Setting of 
Political and Economic Change among the Nayars of Malabar, Kath- 
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leen Gough has given what appears to me to be the best reconstruction 
of what was the ancient pattern of Nayar polyandry. It contrasts 
sharply and compares favourably with the former accounts of early 
travellers because it is set forth in the proper perspective, with the 
anthropological knowledge which has been acquired in the meantime. 


At intervals of about twelve years, a festival was held at which all the im- 
mature girls of one exogamous lineage were ritually “married” on the same 
day by men of enanger lineages, who represented the remainder of the 
local sub-caste group to the lineage. Each of these men tied a gold orna- 
ment (tali) round the neck of one of the girls and, if the girl was old 
enough, might then cohabit with her in the ancestral house of her lineage 
for a period of four days. Rites were performed to the goddess Bhagavadi 
during these days, to enhance the fertility of the girls. At the end of the 
four days the girls were considered ritually if not physiologically mature, 
ready to bear children to perpetuate their taravad. At this ceremony, in 
fact, we might say that the local sub-caste group as a whole “married” the 
lineage as a whole, and ritually set free the procreative powers of its im- 
mature girls. The connection between the girls and their ritual “husbands” 
was usually severed at the end of the period of rites. 

After this ceremony, and when she became old enough, a girl might 
enter into a number of unions with men from her own sub-caste (including, 
if she wished, the ritual “husband” who had tied the tali) or from the 
highest caste of Nambudri Brahmans. Similarly a man might cohabit with 
any number of “wives” from his own sub-caste. A husband usually visited 
his wife after supper at night, and left before breakfast next morning. 
Traditionally, the visiting husband placed his weapons outside the door 
as a warning to other men that he was within. My informants reported 
that more recently, as late as the end of the nineteenth century in some 
villages, if two husbands called on the same night, the one who came last 
slept outside on the verandah. Except for certain ceremonial gifts of cloth- 
ing and vegetables at the three main festivals of the year, a husband had no 
economic obligations to his wives, and a wife none to her husbands. Mar- 
riage was in fact scarcely more than a sexual relationship; it satisfied the 
one personal need for which the matrilineal lineage could not provide. 
Under the circumstances the physiological paternity of the child was often 
unknown, and when it was known the father had no economic, legal, moral 
or ritual obligations to his children, nor they to him. All the men who 
were currently visiting a woman contributed gifts in kind to meet her 
delivery expenses (petta chilavu), but they had no subsequent responsibili- 
ties to the child. 


The author goes on to say that she has called this institution of poly- 
androus and polygynous mating “marriage”, because it is not certain 
that it was ever entirely promiscuous, even within the local sub-caste. 
The evidence on this point appears to her unclear, and in the following 
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lines she reviews it, basing herself on the ancient traveller’s accounts. 
She then continues as follows: 


It seems possible, therefore, that each woman had a small number of regular 
husbands, but that a man might without difficulty gain access to a strange 
woman when he was away from his village on military service. 

Further on, she writes: 

My informants reported, however, that within living memory, even 
in households where polyandry persisted, a woman’s husbands must 
be chosen by the head of her property-group, and that to enter into a 
union (sambandham, lit. “joining together”) with a woman, a man must 
first present her with a lower cloth in the presence of her matrilineal kin. 
Divorce was open to either party. A man formally divorced a wife by 
ceasing to make his ceremonial gifts at the festivals. A woman divorced 
a husband by refusing him admittance or by causing her kinsmen to place 
his sleeping mat outside on the verandah. More frequently, the woman’s 
elder brother or the head of her property-group might quarrel with her 
husband, whom she must then divorce at their command. 

Polyandrous and polygynous marriage had a function in maintaining the 
unity of the lineage. It seems that in every matrilineal system one basic 
conflict is inherent, namely, the conflict between a man’s ties to his natal 
kin on the one hand, and to his kin by marriage and procreation on the 
other. For as soon as a man becomes permanently devoted to one wife 
and her children, his allegiances weaken towards his sisters and their 
children, whose interests are always opposed. This conflict may be resolved 
in different ways; cross cousin marriage, for example, appears to be one 
such attempt at a partial solution. But in the Nayar system in Calicut and 
Cochin, the conflict was resolved by almost completely eliminating the 
claims of the father and his kin. Polyandry and polygyny, combined, 
minimized the rights of the husband and father, and dispersed their roles 
between a number of men. This preserved the unity of the lineage as a 
corporate group, by preventing the close emotional attachment of men to 
their children in other tarawads. The separation of the ritual marriage (the 
tali rite) from actual cohabitation (sambandham, which was initiated with- 
out religious rites) underlines the necessity to the lineage of marriage and 
procreation, and the exclusion of the individual husband and father from 
a legally and socially significant role in relation to it. 


In a discussion of the relation between kinship and the military or- 
ganization of the Nayars, Kathleen Gough states: 


Though it is not possible to establish a causal connection between the 
military organization and polyandrous and polygynous marriage, it seems 
evident that this institution, in which a man had no permanent respon- 
sibilities to one wife and children, but could take a new wife wherever 
he happend to be, fitted the way of life of a militia. 


She is thus led to compare the Nayar marriage institutions to other 
military institutions elsewhere in the world. Taking the point of view 
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that the men are prevented from becoming involved in the rearing of 
children in order to retain them as soldiers, she concludes: 

It is perhaps more relevant to compare Nayar polyandry with the sexual 
and marriage institutions of other militaristic societies in this way than 


with other specifically polyandrous institutions, which though more similar 
in superficial appearance may have a totally different function. 


Finally, speaking of the disappearance of polyandry among the Nayars 
of today, the author states that she is of the opinion that this is due 
not so much to European criticism of their sexual morality as it is to 
“the collapse of the military organization, and the return of young 
Nayar men to help in managing the land in their own villages”. 

With regard to the inclusion of Nambutri Brahmins among the hus- 
bands of a Nayar woman, a few words of explanation should be given. 
According to Iyer, the orthodox view is that the Malabar sage, Para- 
surama, an incarnation of the Hindu god Vishnu, “pronounced his 
commandment to the Samathan and Sudra castes to gratify the desires 
of the Brahmans, ordering them to put off chastity and the cloth which 
covered their breasts, and declaring that promiscuous intercourse with 
three or four men in common was devoid of the least taint of sin.” 

Actually the position is that, in the superior caste of the Nambutri 
Brahmins, a rule of primogeniture existed in accordance with which 
only the elder son married and inherited the entire property of his 
father. Younger brothers became Brahmacharyan, that is life-long 
bachelors, except that they were allowed to contract sambandham 
unions with Nayar women. As K. P. Chattopadhyay has aptly put it: 


On this type of society (that of the Nayars) was imposed the Nambudiri 
custom of providing the younger sons with sexual outlet through Nair 
women. These Brahmins did not consider the mating as marriage. Like 
the Nayar husband, the Nambudiri man visited the girl after dinner at night. 
He did not, however, accept any food or drink there and purified himself 
in the morning by a bath. The high prestige of these Brahmins and the 
Nayar recognition of Sambandham as marriage, made it from their point 
of view a lawful union. The Nayar permissible practice of hypergamy 
would encourage such a mating. The Nambudiri did not have to worry 
about such a view, as he had no responsibility towards his children. He 
was merely satisfying his physical needs and safeguarding his family posi- 
tion as a Nambudiri by keeping the property intact. 


Other castes practising polyandry in Kerala have also retained the 
attention of various authors. We have seen that Westermarck mentions 
artisans of different kinds, as well as Tiyyans of Izhuvans, Kaniyans 
(Kanisans), Kammalans and Vilkurups. To this list, the Census of 
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India adds Tolkolans in the district of Malabar, Mudubans in Travan- 
core and the Western Kallans. Iyer speaks of Thandans in Talapilly 
taluk, in Valluvanad and Ernad, where he says: “It is similar to the 
fraternal polyandry prevailing in Tibet.” He also lists the Panans or 
Koravans and a caste of Velans who have become washermen, the 
Mannans. 

All authors agree that the polyandry of these depressed castes is 
fraternal and we find none of the controversy which is so marked a 
feature of the literature on the Nayars. Aiyappan, in Fraternal Poly- 
andry in Malabar, neglects even the classical claims of Tibet when he 
writes: “The Malabar coast seems to be the only place in the civilized 
world where fraternal polyandry is still actively practised.” Although 
he mentions the artisans as being polyandrous, this same author prin- 
cipally describes the Ilavans, his name for the Izhuvans, Ishavans, 
Tiyyas or Thandans of others, as being the caste which he knows best. 
Describing an Ilavan marriage (of which he is the only authority to 
give a photograph), he says: “The common practice is for the eldest 
brother alone to go to the bride’s house to fetch her on the day of the 
marriage; then at the ceremonies by which the ‘tie is created’, by 
‘drinking milk’ all the brothers are seated in a row on the right of the 
bride, all of them are given the sweet drink that makes them co-hus- 
bands of the woman.” Today, states Aiyappan, “the simple form of 
polyandry where several brothers have one wife in common is giving 
place to several new forms. The brothers may divide themselves into 
two or three batches for purposes of marriage; or they go on for some 
time with one wife, then some of them leave the joint concern and have 
separate wives for themselves; others remain in the partnership and 
also have additional wives.” 

Regarding the functioning of an Ilavan polyandrous household, he 
writes: “Some simple turns are arranged by the mother when the bride 
is still young. In the beginning, during the honeymoon, the brothers 
go to the bride’s house one after the other and are féted alike, for 
Periods ranging from a week to a fortnight.” On fatherhood, he says: 
“If one asks the child of a polyandrous family for his father, he would 
reply, ‘I have three fathers. Whom do you want?” And: “Coming to 
the question of inheritance, Thurston was obviously wrong in recording 
that property went through the eldest wife. All the children born to 
the brothers have equal rights, so that the superiority of the eldest 


brother or the oldest of the wives does not come in for consideration 
at all.” 
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In an article on Polyandry and Sexual Jealousy, Aiyappan states that 
the suppression of sexual jealousy “between the brothers who are the 
common husbands of a single wife is a function of their culture”. He 
lists four chief “cultural forces” making for the suppression of the 
emotion in the men: the ritual of marriage, the economic motive of 
keeping the family property from disintegrating by limiting the number 
of heirs, the influence of the parents, and public opinion which applauds 
successful polyandry. He concludes that “sexual jealousy, under cer- 
tain conditions, is capable of being repressed to a high degree, but the 
dangerous emotion reappears when its cultural inhibition is even 
slightly weakened”. 

In Ceylon, polyandry is believed to have existed since time imme- 
morial. 

Gunaratne in Customs of Polyandry as Practised in Ceylon, says that 
it was imported into the island by Wijayo and may have been in 
existence among the Yakkus. 

According to him, it is due to the feudal organization of Sinhalese 
society where householders were in attendance at Court for long 
periods. The Kandyan laws permitted polyandry and polygyny — the 
polyandry was generally fraternal in character. Before European con- 
tacts took place, it was considered to be the ideal form of marriage 
for a woman. 

The reason for the practice given by poor people is economic; they 
say that they cannot afford a family each. The rich justify it on 
political grounds; it enables them to keep wealth and influence con- 
centrated in their hands, the unity of the family is assured and conse- 
quently there will always be a father to head it. 

In the Government Record Office in Colombo, Papers on the 
Custom of Polyandry as practised in Ceylon confirm this latter point 
of view. “In Ceylon”, is is stated, “polyandry has long been prevalent 
among the landed aristocracy to prevent division of estates.” 

In an account of the Raja valiya we read: “that ancient record of 
dynasties of Ceylon mentions the marriage at one time of a princess 
to two royal consorts who were brothers”. 

The Convention of 1815 with Britain recognized the polyandry of 
the Kandyan Kingdom, but it was later suppressed by law in 1859 
because of the number of litigations to which it led. It still prevails, 
however, unofficially, in the Kandyan provinces. 

T. B. Panabokke in Nitinighanduwa writes that “it is frequently the 
custom in the country for one man to have at the same time a number 
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of wives, and for one woman to have at the same time a number of 
husbands. It is also a frequent custom for two or three men to have 
two or three wives in common.” He says further on: “Brothers, cousins 
and even men of the same social position can be husbands. Also the 
maternal cousins of a woman.” 

As reasons for polyandry, he lists the desire to avoid dividing the 
property and the necessity of filling the place of an absent husband 
who is keeping the fields at night against wild beasts, who has fallen 
ill, or who has been called away on duties which he owes to landowner, 
chief, or King. 

R. Knox, who was an Army officer taken prisoner by the Sinhalese 
and held in captivity in Kandy for twenty years, says in his Historical 
Relation: 


In this country, each man, even the greatest, hath but one wife; but a 
woman often has two husbands; for it is lawful and common with them 
for two brothers to keep house together with one wife; the children do 
acknowledge and care for both fathers. 


In A Description of Ceylon, Cordiniers writes: 


One custom of several brothers marrying amongst them but one wife un- 
doubtedly prevails amongst the poorer sort of people who are not Chris- 
tians; and although not sanctioned by any religion, seems approved by the 
immemorial usages of the country. With two brothers, the practice is 
extremely common. It originates in a desire of preserving property entire 
and devolving it only on one branch of a family. (...) Children born from 
marriages of this sort call each brother by the common name of father 
and have no idea of their being more nearly related to one than another. 


In The Principles of Kandyan Law, Frank Modder quotes “The 
Orientalist” for a description of the manner in which intercourse was 
regulated among the members of a Sinhalese associated marriage as 
reported by ancient authors: 


In order to regulate sexual intercourse between one husband and the com- 
mon spouse, and to avoid unpleasant surprises, a curious habit exists among 
the Kandyans. When one of the brothers is having connection with the 
woman, he usually hangs up his ‘span cloth’ or ‘cropper’ over the door 
shutter or lays it at the threshold of the room he is at the time occupying 
as an indication to the other associates of his engagement. 


J. M. Perara, finally, in Kandyan Law, protests against European 
writers of the 19th century making “wholesale condemnation” of the 
most ancient practice of polyandry. 
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It is (he says) no more “revolting”, “disgusting” or “odious” than to be 
told, or to read, that the daughters made their father drunk and lay with 
him one after the other. 


He explains polyandry by the necessity of a woman having many 
husbands to look after her, in the following terms: 


Supposing this poor man (a Kandyan peasant married monogamously) 
gets sick late at night, he has none than his wife and a helpless infant at 
home. Who is to go to the doctor for a little medicine? His neighbours 
are living far away. She, of course, has to light a torch and go herself 
at the dead of night, passing a dense forest, going through thick and thin 
at the risk of her life. It will be some time before she gets an interview 
with the vederala, or the doctor, because it is not an establishment where 
medicine is kept prepared for use, and the doctor cannot be found at his 
dispensary at stated times, so that when she does get an interview after 
several hours’ delay, she receives nothing more than a prescription, but not 
a powder or a mixture. She returns home with the prescription only to 
find her poor husband dead and the infant burnt, having crept into the 
fireplace during her absence, for she had no ayah to take care of the child, 
no appu to attend on the husband, no separate kitchen, parlour, drawing- 
dining- or visiting-room, but one long hall for everything. What then is 
more prudent or natural than to have a plurality of husbands under the 
circumstances? 


What indeed? And this argument could apply equally well elsewhere, 
I think. 


B. ANTHROPOLOGICAL THEORIES CONCERNING POLYANDRY 


From this wealth of ethnographic material, attempts have been made 
to put some order into the mass of, as we have seen, often confused 
and contradictory statements and reports, and to draw some anthro- 
pological conclusions. It will perhaps be best to describe these at- 
tempts in their historical order, because it is in surprisingly close rela- 
tion with the changing outlook on the problems of anthropology in 
general that successively different views on polyandry have been held, 
from time to time, by different authorities. 


1. EARLY EVOLUTIONARY THEORIES 


The theory of evolution, which was so fashionable nearly a hundred 
years ago, appeared, to begin with, to make the institution of poly- 
androus marriage understandable by presenting it as a stage in the 
development of human relations between the sexes. 
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Here, it is possible to gather the views of no less a person than the 
founder of the school of evolution, Charles Darwin himself. In a letter 
dated 3rd February, 1874, addressed to the author of the Origin of 
Species by John Ferguson McLennan, we read: 

Your scheme of the development of marriage systems is (1) Polygyny and 
monogamy; (2) Polyandry; (3) Promiscuity; (4) Polygyny and monogamy 
in recurrence. Jealousy, you conceive, determined the first stage; infanticide 
the second; polyandry, undermining natural jealousy or regulating it, 
brought on more or less promiscuity; and finally, a feeling of property in 
women growing up in aid of natural jealousy, re-established polygyny and 
monogamy. You ask me whether I see any fatal objection to looking at 
polyandry as having preceded promiscuous intercourse, and, indirectly, what 
I understand by promiscuity and think of the statements often made as 
to its ancient prevalence. (Studies in Ancient History, pp. 50-51). 

He goes on then to give the requested reply, but before we examine it, 
it is better to see first what were McLennan’s own views on the position 
of polyandry in the general scheme, as he conceived it, of the evolution 
of human marriage. 

After stating which cases raise questions for investigation (mainly 
survivals of cultural forms), and discussing what he considers should 
be the method of enquiry into early history (through materials pre- 
sented, as he says, “by barbarism”), the author of the book mentioned 
above outlines his method of handling evidence by the authentification 
of facts, and goes on to give a definition of terms which he considers 
essential when entering upon an enquiry of this sort. 

What, precisely, is marriage? he asks. There are two extreme views 
about it, he thinks: the one that looks upon it “as a sacrament estab- 
lishing an indissoluble union of a man and woman as husband and 
wife”, and the more lax one “which has permitted the word ‘marriage 
for a month’”, especially in certain seaports of the East. He seeks, he 
states, “some middle term where all the essential ideas of wedlock shall 
be found united”. 

His definition, then, is that marriage ‘‘as a general term, denotes the 
union of a man and woman in the legal relation of husband and wife, 
as the same may be defined by the local law and customs”. 

Commenting on this, McLennan remarks: “When we study various 
marriage laws and customs of the world, we find that no two systems 
are exactly agreed. They differ more or less as to who may marry at 
all; as to whom a man may marry when free to marry; as to the 
Manner of constituting marriage where it is permissible; and to its 
effects — the mutual rights and obligations of husbands and wives.” 
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He concludes: “But in this diversity of laws and customs it is pos- 
sible to perceive certain main points of agreement, and it is at these 
points we must look for the essentials of marriage.” 

In a note further on, he gives brief definitions of some varieties of 
marriage. These are: 


Monogamy.—Marriage of one man to one woman, excluding legality of 
either having another spouse at the same time. 

Polygyny, commonly called polygamy, implies that more than one woman 
may be in the marriage union, but only one man. 

Polandry implies that there are several men in or admissible into the mar- 
riage union, but only one woman. 


McLennan then indulges in a certain amount of speculation concerning 
the evolution of marriage. In quoting him, his editors, his widow and 
Arthur Platt, say (p. 48): 


In the very earliest state of things it may be presumed that simple promis- 
cuity prevailed between the sexes. “Marriage was at first unknown”; and 
the earliest form of it was, he maintains, polyandry. Its origin can only 
be ascribed to scarcity of women as compared with men, and this scarcity 
was due upon his view chiefly to female infanticide. “Under the pressure 
of want the numbers will adjust themselves to the available food.” And 
the weakest will go to the wall; as the old are deserted and left to perish, 
so the girls are got rid of as “useless mouths”. 


Continuing to account for McLennan’s views, the editors explain that: 


Of this form of marriage there are two principal kinds which may with 
advantage be distinguished. The earlier and ruder form was called Nair 
by M’Lennan, from the Nairs of Malabar. The husbands in Nair polyandry 
are not necessarily of the same clan with one another, and the wife remains 
with her own people, and there receives the husbands. Thus she is not 
in their power, and the children belong to her or to her clan; to no other 
indeed, can they be affiliated, inasmuch as not only the individuality but 
even the clan of the father is uncertain. The more advanced form, as 
M’Lennan considered it, despite the fact that its peculiar characteristics 
are especially distasteful to our ideas, was called by him Thibetan; in this 
the husbands are of the same family and generally brothers, as in Thibet. 
Such an advance upon Nair marriage is naturally made whenever a group 
of clansmen bring a wife to their home, instead of her remaining with her 
own kin. And it is more advanced not only because it succeeded the Nair 
system, and imposed a further restriction on the right to marry, but also, 
and especially, because it enabled the first step to be taken in the change 
from female to male kinship. For though the individual father still re- 
mains undetermined, yet the clan of the father is decided, or at least, pre- 
sumed. This transference of the child from the mother’s to the father’s 
side was effected by different nations in a variety of ways which cannot 
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here be entered into; at the same time, while becoming possible, the change 
did not become necessary, and as a matter of fact female kinship often 
succeeded in retaining its hold long after not only Thibetan polyandry, but 
even monogamy or polygyny, had been firmly established. 


The editors follow this up by interpreting his thoughts in the following 
way: 

Again he says that for the purposes of thinking we may take the Nair type 
of polyandry as the primitive type, all other possible polyandrous arrange- 
ments grouping themselves naturally round it. That is to say, that the 
peculiar feature of Nair polyandry, the wife remaining in her own house 
and receiving her husbands there, is not essential to the first stage; the 
only really essential point is that the husbands are not of the same totem. 
And so also the essential point of the second stage, the Thibetan, is that 
the husbands are of the same totem. For all other details a great margin 
of fluctuation must be allowed. But, owing to female infanticide, polyandry, 
not polygyny or monogamy, has been the normal method of development, 
and thus female kinship has everywhere been the first system of kinship. 


There follows the letter to Charles Darwin already mentioned, where- 
upon McLennan summarizes his views on the evolution of marriage 
and the place which polyandry holds in it as follows: 

I take it, polygyny, monogamy, and polyandry (or its equivalents) must 
have occurred in every district from the first, and grown up together into 


systems sanctioned by usage first and then the law. But I would put them 
in this order— 


Polyandry . . .. . . . . . the more common. 
Monogamy . . . . . . . ._.. the less common. 
Polygyny. . . . . . . . . . Still less common. 


I think I can show monogamous systems to be, on the whole, post-polyan- 
ie systems; that the normal development was through the forms of poly- 
andry. 


At the end of the letter there is a postscript, because the writer feels 
that “I have not made myself quite distinct.” In it he says: 


Polyandry, in my view, is an advance from, and contraction of, promiscuity. 
It gives men wives. Till men have wives they may have tastes, but they 
have no obligations in matters of sex. You may be sure polygyny in the 
earlier Stage never had the sanction of group opinion. They would all envy 
and grieve at the good of their polygynous neighbour. Polygyny, then, did 


ies as first give men wives. Wifedom begins with polyandry, which is a 
ontract. 


a this view that out of promiscuity came maternal succession, the 
ayar (Nair) type of polyandry, then the Tibetan (Thibetan), leading 
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to paternal succession, Lord Avebury and Meyr are in agreement. 
Other authors of the same period do not, however, share this opinion, 
and outstanding among them are Sir Henry Maine, Letourneau and 
Herbert Spencer. 

The first of these authorities maintains that in the evolution of 
society from its origin to its constitution along patriarchal lines, poly- 
andry and kinship through women are only of temporary duration. 
They are liable to be brought about, at any stage of the process of 
development, by the peculiar circumstances under which a society 
may be placed. 

Letourneau consideres that there is no evidence by which polyandry 
can be looked upon as having been general. It is, he thinks, an ex- 
ceptional form of marriage brought about by the necessities of life in 
which gross societies often find themselves. 

For Herbert Spencer, polyandry is one of the kinds of marital rela- 
tions emerging from the primitive, unregulated state; one that has 
survived where competing kinds, not favoured by the conditions, have 
failed to extinguish it. In Principles of Sociology, he even states ex- 
pressly that he does not agree with McLennan and cannot look upon 
polyandry as a transitional form once passed through by every race. 

This does not mean that Spencer rejects the principle of evolution. 
On the contrary, within the institution of marriage, he does consider 
that there has been a development, and even that polyandry has prog- 
ressed from a lower to a higher form. Page 645, he states: 


When from that form of polyandry, little above promiscuity, in which one 
wife has several unrelated husbands and each of the husbands has other 
unrelated wives, we pass to that form in which the unrelated husbands have 
but one wife, thence to the form in which the husbands are related, and 
finally to the form in which they are brothers only; we trace an advance 
in family structure. 


On the next page, after discussing these different forms, including that 
of the Nayars (Nairs) of Malabar, he concludes: 


...in passing from promiscuity to polyandry, we pass to more coherent 
and definite domestic relations, so do we in passing from the lower forms 
of polyandry to the higher. 


At the end of Chapter VI on Polyandry, he is even more explicit about 
his views on this form of matrimony: 


Considering the several forms of polyandry, as types of domestic relations 
which have arisen by successive limitations of promiscuity, we must say 
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that in this or that society they have evolved, have survived, or have been 
extinguished, according as the aggregate of conditions has determined. 
Speaking of why polyandry has tended to disappear, he concludes the 
chapter with the following words: 

Save where great restriction of the food supply over a considerable area, 
rendered multiplication disadvantageous, polyandric societies, producing 
fewer members available for offence and defence, naturally gave way be- 
fore societies having family-arrangements more favourable to increase. This 
is probably the chief reason why polyandry, once common, has become 
comparatively infrequent. Other things equal, this inferior family-type has 
yielded to superior family-types; both because of its inferior fertility, and 
because of the smaller family cohesion, and consequently smaller social 
cohesion, resulting from it. 

W. Robertson-Smith, to whose Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia 
we have already had occasion to allude, also believes that polyandry 
was a definite stage in the evolution of marriage. According to him, it 
led to monogamy with recognized individual paternity and male 
kinship. 

As he sees it, these concepts developed out of the superior form of 
polyandrous union which McLennan calls Tibetan. In this type of 
marriage, he says, “a law of male descent establishes itself before the 
rise of the idea that the child belongs to one father” (p. 146). The 
brothers who have but one wife are all jointly considered the fathers 
of the child born in the family. Gradually, however, the eldest brother 
comes to be looked upon as the head; he naturally then desires to have 
the woman and the children all to himself. This he eventually achieves, 
while finding individal wives for his younger brothers. Monogamy is 
thus established as well as its con-comittants: individual fatherhood, 
paternal descent and male kinship. 

Speaking of the ancient Arabs, the author speculates that they must 
have “passed through a stage of polyandry, of the type in which a 
woman had several members of one kin as her husbands” (p. 147). 
This view, in his opinion, “meets all the conditions of a legitimate 
hypothesis. And to raise the hypothesis to a certainty it is only neces- 
Sary to show that the conditions under which such polyandry arises 
were actually present in Arabia.” (p. 148). He lists these conditions 
as no feminine chastity, no fidelity or repugnance to share a wife with 
others, the presence in the society of women not free to choose their 
lovers but dominated by a group of men who are kinsmen. All these 


rica he says, are abundantly proved to have existed in early 
rabia. 
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That Robertson-Smith does not consider, however, that different 
forms of polyandry were necessarily evolved out of each other, the 
higher out of the lower, is made clear by a later remark. Speaking of 
the two forms of marriage which he distinguished in the Arabia of old, 
that in which the woman is dominated by the men (ba’al) and the one 
in which she is simply visited by them as a friend (sadica), he says p. 
164: “As ba’al marriage in Arabia existed side by side with sadica 
marriage, so of course Tibetan polyandry must have existed side by 
side with Nair polyandry.” He makes no allusion, nevertheless, to the 
fact that this was actually the position at the time of his writing. 

A tendency not to accept evolution as the only explanation of poly- 
andry is already apparent in the writings of these later authors, even 
if it is not suggested yet that there may be other causes for the appear- 
ance of this form of marital union. 


2. REACTION TO EVOLUTIONARY THEORIES 


A more positive approach to the problem became evident with the 
greater emphasis on the practical aspects of anthropology which took 
place after the end of World War I. Sceptical second thoughts and a 
greater wealth of empirical ethnographic observations in all domains 
tended to reject the evolutionist theory as purely speculative. What 
were sought after now were the local factual reasons for which poly- 
andry existed sporadically among certain societies. It was considered 
that the institution was more directly linked to certain environmental 
causes which could be discovered rather than to a hypothetical stage 
in the evolution of all societies. As was generally the case elsewhere 
too, the space factor took precedence here over the time element in 
the contemporary thinking of the day. 

At the same time, polyandry, as a subject of anthropological study, 
seemed to lose popularity, and the number of those who took an 
interest in it dwindled quite considerably. This was no doubt due to 
the fact that preoccupation with this type of matrimony had been too 
closely identified with the evolutionary theory. Simultaneous to the 
decline of the latter’s professed usefulness, a corresponding fall took 
place in the number of those willing to study the nature, cause and 
function of polyandrous marriage. Most authors of this period seem 
to have been content to make short and passing allusions to it, and 
with one exception, never ventured to treat it really seriously. 

This one exception is Edward Westermarck who, in his The History 
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of Human Marriage, volume III, has devoted two chapters to the 
subject. 

His views on the value of the evolutionary approach are clearly 

summed up in the following quotation from his article on “Marriage” 
in the Encyclopaedia Sexualis, 1935: 
McLennan and his followers looked upon polyandry of the ‘ruder sort’, in 
which the husbands are not kinsmen, as a modification of and an advance 
from promiscuity, and considered fraternal polyandry to have developed 
out of the ruder form, and in a more recent essay dealing with South 
Indian polyandry, Herbert Miiller has likewise expressed the belief that the 
polyandry of the Nayars can only be explained as a late survival of an 
ancient marriage system, which was perhaps the earliest in the whole his- 
tory of marriage. Theories of this sort explain nothing and are of no value 
at all. 


Westermarck goes on, in the same article, to show how he would 
rather see the problem approached. 


To explain polyandry is to trace it to its causes, and when this is done, it 
is found that certain circumstances lead to unions in which the husbands 
are brothers and other circumstances to unions in which they are not so; 
but I see no reason whatever to assume that the former kind of union has 
developed out of the latter. It would indeed be rather surprising if a people 
so cultivated as the Nayars had preserved the primitive form, while lower 
castes living in the same neighbourhood had grown out of it and changed 
their polyandry into fraternal. 


In Chapter XXX of his book, The History of Human Marriage, the 
same author gives what he considers to be the causes of polyandry, 
together with numerous supporting concrete instances from all over 
the world which he has gathered from the consultation of an impressive 
number of publications. The causes, according to him, are five, and 
he discusses them in the following order: the disproportion of the sexes, 
economic motives, travels of the men away from home, the desire for 
offspring in both men and women, the wishes of the women. Let us 
briefly examine each of these in turn. 

Disproportion between the amount of men and women in any given 
society can be due, he says, to various causes. More boys than girls 
can be born, and this, too, takes place for different reasons. Some 
authorities have claimed that circumstances of plenty breed more 
female children, while austerity makes for more males; similar results 
are obtained through cross-breeding as opposed to in-breeding. Female 
infanticide is a very usual upsetting factor in the normal balance of 
the sex ratio, as are also the selling of unmarried women outside the 
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community, the influx of considerable quantities of male bachelor 
emigrants into specific areas, the excessive death rate of women through 
child-bearing, strenuous work or loose living in some parts of the 
world, and a high incidence of polygyny among some peoples. 

The economic motives which may lead some societies to polyandry 
include the desire to check the growth of population in poor regions, 
the need of keeping property undivided within one family where there 
would not be enough to go round if each of its members took a share, 
and the necessity of strengthening brotherly ties where the labour 
supply available is dependent on the men of the household. Sometimes, 
polyandry is to be found among wealthy members of a community, in 
which case, something contrary to what happens in the previous cases 
takes place: the families practise this form of matrimony in order to 
keep riches and influence concentrated in their hands. Elsewhere, the 
high bride-price in demand for men to marry forces them to combine 
in order to purchase a wife in common, and in some pastoral cultures, 
the organization necessitates the pooling of many heads of cattle be- 
tween owners of herds in order to be able to maintain the expenses of 
a household, in which case they resort to marriage to one woman be- 
tween them. 

In communities of herdsmen, as also in those of certain agricultur- 
alists, but especially in militaristic societies, the fact that the men are 
very often kept away from their homes on duty makes it necessary for 
Kinsmen to remain with the wife. In all three of the above paragraphs, 
dealing with three main causes of polyandry, polyandry of the fraternal 
type is usually the result, except perhaps in the case of military per- 
sonnel, as we have seen among the Nayars. The two following causes 
do not, however, in Westermarck’s view, produce husbands who are 
brothers, but rather spouses who are unrelated. 

The desire for offspring in a man may cause him to call in another 
to sire his children, if he feels that he is at fault. Such an interloper 
may often be a kinsman, but in most actual cases he is not. If the wife, 
on the other hand, is free to choose her husbands, she may also bring 
in a more potent male, should she be dissatisfied with her present 
husband. The new partner is then usually unrelated to the first one. 

The wishes of the women in such matters should not be under- 
estimated, Westermarck thinks, and indeed, as he states, “it appears 
that they have in some cases been the principal, if not the only, cause” 
of polyandry. The weaker sex may desire to have more than one hus- 
band in order to be happier, to enjoy greater security, and also to 
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acquire more prestige in the eyes of the members of the community. 

The following further quotation from The History of Human Mar- 
riage will help to give a better grasp of the scope of the author’s thought 
on what are, according to him, the reasons for the appearance of 


polyandry. 


I certainly do not maintain that my discussion of the causes from which 
polyandry has sprung gives a full solution of the problem. To explain in 
full why certain factors in some cases give rise to polyandry and in other 
cases not is impossible as it often is to say exactly why one people is mono- 
gamous and another people polygynous. But, generally speaking, there can 
be little doubt that the main reason why polyandry is not more commonly 
practised is the natural desire in most men to be in exclusive possession of 
their wives. 


He concludes with the statements which I give below in extenso even 
if they are somewhat lengthy, because they so clearly sum up his point 
of view. 


If there are no widespread customs which can be legitimately interpreted 
as relics of an earlier state of general polyandry, the only condition on 
which we may conjecture the prevalence of such a state is the causes to 
which polyandry is due may be assumed to have operated generally in the 
past. (...) It is noteworthy that it has been mainly found, not among 
savages of the lowest type, but among peoples who have flocks and herds 
or who practise agriculture. Mr. Bridges wrote to me that the Yahgans of 
Tierra del Fuego consider it utterly abominable. With regard to the Ved- 
das Mr. Bailey states: “Polyandry is unknown among them. The practice 
is alluded to with disgust. I asked a Veddah once what the consequence 
would be if one of their women were to live with two husbands, and the 
unaffected vehemence with which he raised his axe, and said, ‘a blow would 
settle it’, showed conclusively to my mind the natural repugnance with 
which they regard the national custom of their Kandyan neighbours.” 
These neighbours were certainly no savages; and the same may be said 
of the Tibetans and various polyandrous tribes and castes in India. Mr. 
Anantha Krishna lyer contrasts the loose polyandrous unions of the Nayars 
with the “regular system of marriage”! among the jungle tribes and very 
low castes. Speaking of the people of Sirmur, Mr. Fraser observes: “It is 
Temarkable that a people so degraded in morals, and many of whose cus- 
toms are so revolting a nature, should in other respects evince a much higher 
advancement in civilization than we discover among other nations, whose 
manners are more engaging, and whose moral character ranks infinitely 
higher. Their persons are better clad and more decent; their approach 
more polite and unembarrassed; and their address is better than that of 
most of the inhabitants of the remote Highlands of Scotland; ... and their 


* “and a kind of paternal inheritance”, Iyer, op. cit., p. 41. 
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houses, in point of construction, comfort and internal cleanliness, are 
beyond comparison superior to Scottish Highland dwellings.” On the arrival 
of the Spaniards, the polyandrous inhabitants of Lancerote were distin- 
guished from the other Canarians, who were strictly monogamous, by 
marks of greater civilization. (pp. 221-222). 


3. THE RECENT THEORETICAL TREND 


The present tendency concerning polyandry, prevalent among anthro- 
pologists since the end of World War II, is to deny the existence of 
the genuine institution. It is argued that what is often called polyandry 
is really only cicisbeism. This term, according to Notes and Queries 
on Anthropology, p. 118, covers the more or less permanent union of 
a woman with one or more men without giving them the full status of 
consort. In other words, there is no marriage. 

The question really revolves around that of a definition in terms, 
and we have seen in the previous chapter how we propose to define the 
principle ones needed here for the purpose of this paper. For, as 
K. P. Chattopadhyay has rightly stated in his On Polyandry: “The 
major point to be settled in a study of polyandry ...is: what is mar- 
riage?” 

If most reported cases of polandry are considered not true because 
no marriage is allegedly involved, then Piddington in An Introduction 
to Social Anthropology is correct, from his point of view, when he 
writes that “true polyandry is extremely rare.” In a footnote (p. 115) 
he adds: “It is probable that many if not all alleged examples of 
fraternal polyandry are in fact forms of cicisbeism.” The sexual regu- 
lations among the Marquesans he refuses to consider polyandrous, 
because, he says, they only really illustrate cicisbeism. 

Marvin Opler emphasizes the element of stability in marriage; if it 
is lacking, he tends to consider the union as something else. Quoting 
Emeneau in Woman’s Social Status and the Forms of Marriage, about 
Toda marriages, he states that the data “suggests that Toda polyandry 
even of the fraternal variety is so brittle and impermanent that it 
amounts to series of seriatim unions defining different conjugal con- 
stellations in which a woman may at different times play a role.” He 
continues: ‘‘While this is certainly not monogamy in the Western 
European religious phrasing of the everlasting bond neither is it poly- 
andry in McLennan’s meaning of a permanent union of one wife, 
several husbands and children in common.” Commenting on Linton’s 
Marquesas material, he favours considering the polyandry there as 
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“distinct from non-marital forms of multiple mating” and consequently 
as true, because, he writes: “Here, the polyandrous marriages are as 
stable as any other kind.” 

The main exponent of the new views on polyandry is, however, H. 
Th. Fischer. In his article entitled Polyandry which appeared in the 
International Archives of Ethnology in 1952, he discusses at length 
the definitions of terms, Toda and Marquesa polyandry, and why 
polyandry is an ethnological curiosity rarely encountered. 

This author’s emphasis is on legitimacy. For him, marriage is a 
recognized sexual regulation which sets up the family “consisting of 
the married partners and the children brought forth by the woman 
during the relationship. Through the celebration of the marriage, in 
which the community is concerned, the husband becomes the social 
father of these children. The purpose of marriage is therefore, inter 
alia, to be found in what may be called the legitimacy principle. The 
fact that, in contrast to the maternity, the paternity is in the nature of 
things not so simply established biologically, makes the juridical fiction 
necessary. Pater est quen nuptiae demonstrant is a rule which holds 
in all cultures.” 

For the purpose of his argument, he extends the meaning of poly- 
andry so that it also includes cicisbeism. This he does by calling all 
plural relations between the sexes, be they between one woman and 
Many men or between a man and many women, by a new term, poly- 
koity (from the Greek polukoiteoo, derived from koite, “‘bed’’), which 
he equals with what American anthropologists call “plural mating”. 
He does so regardless of whether marriage takes place or not, and 
states that he will use the terms polyandry and polygyny “as designating 
the forms of polykoity tolerated and recognized by the community” 
(in italics in the text, p. 106). 

Logically, he goes on to say that “Polygamy is a form of polykoity”, 
by which he presumably means that if marriage between a woman and 
Many men or vice versa occurs, this type of union is also to be included 
within the scope of his new name for plural relations between the sexes. 
Where it is more difficult to follow his rather special phraseology 
is, however, in the basic question which he asks next: “What is the 
reason for the fact that polygyny occurs so generally and so frequently 
in the form of polygamy, while polyandry is met with almost exclusively 
as a form of polykoity?” If polykoity includes polygamy, as he has 
said earlier, how is it that he opposes the two terms here? Actually, he 
appears to be using polykoity now as excluding polygamy, which is 
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not in accordance with the definitions that he gave us previously, 

Evidently, what Fischer intended to do was to enquire why it is that 
polygyny is usually associated with polygamy, while polyandry js 
hardly ever so. Had he added “without polygamy” to “polykoity”, the 
last word of his question, he would have expressed himself clearly. It 
is with this meaning in mind, which I take to be a proper interpretation 
of the author’s somewhat puzzling use of words, that I will therefore 
go on to examine the continuation of his argument. 

From the query which he has put, it is obvious that for him, unless 
polyandry covers cicisbeism also, is can hardly exist as it is usually 
defined, that is as the marriage of a woman with more than one man. 
For otherwise, as polyandry in his own words “is met with almost 
exclusively as a form of polykoity” (without polygamy), it would be 
practically impossible to find it anywhere, and it would be correct to 
deny its very existence, in accordance with the modern trend in 
anthropology which I have mentioned before. 

Fischer goes on to examine the Toda and Marquesan material on 
polyandry, but only from two sources, Rivers and Linton. Comparing 
Toda polyandry with that of the neighbouring Kotas as reported by 
Mandelbaum, he concludes that with these people “polyandry is a form 
of polykoity and that is generally does not have the form of polygamy.” 
He says also that their polyandry “must be considered more as a form 
of economic collaboration with attached rights of sexual intercourse 
for the partners than as a form of marriage.” For the inhabitants of 
the Marquesas, he comes to the conclusion that with them: “What is 
here called a polyandrous marriage is much more an institutionalised 
form of mutual assistance, upon which the Marquesan economy is 
based.” 

In his opinion, in neither case can it be said that polyandrous 
marriage takes place, except perhaps in that of the Todas, where he 
looks upon the pursiitpimi ceremony of giving the bow and arrow “as 
part of and the conclusion of the marriage ceremony”. This leads to a 
state of affairs where “polyandry approaches very close to polygamy” 
(meaning more precisely, no doubt, in accordance with his earlier 
definitions, that polyandry occurs here very nearly in the form of 
polygamy), as, he says: “The various men thus obtain more the char- 
acter of a husband than in any other form of polyandry known to us.” 

In answer to his basic question, he is then in a position to state his 
main concept of the whole subject. It is that if there is more polygamy 
associated with polygyny than with polyandry this is due to the neces- 
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sity of giving legitimacy through marriage to the offspring of a woman. 
Polyandrous marriage has no point because one marriage union, that 
of the wife to one of the “husbands”, is sufficient to legitimize all the 
children which she may have with the men. 

E. R. Leach, in Polyandry, Inheritance and the Definition of Mar- 
riage (see Bibliography), considers that the question of whether poly- 
andry exists or not depends upon the definition of marriage. He does 
not look upon such a definition as being adequate if it is worded in 
terms of legitimacy. His personal view is that it is desirable to include 
under the category “marriage” several distinguisable sub-types of in- 
stitution. He proceeds to list a number of distinguishable classes of 
rights concerned with the institution commonly classed as marriage, 
and goes on to say that “marriage” does not necessarily have the same 
legal and social concomitants everywhere. He does consider, however, 
that the institution of marriage is closely correlated with principles of 
descent and rules of residence. Thus, he states that in Ceylon, on the 
one hand there is a formal and legal arrangement by which a woman 
can only be married to one man at a time, while on the other hand 
there is another such arrangement entered into quite informally which 
serves to provide any such children that may be born to it with claims 
upon the patrimonial property of the men with whom the woman 
cohabits and publicly resides. He concludes that if this second in- 
stitution is accepted as a form of “marriage” then polyandry in Ceylon 
is a form of polygamy, but if the term “marriage” is confined only to 
the first institution then Sinhalese polyandry is a form of what Fischer 
calls “polykoity”. In general, he considers that adelphic polyandry is 
constantly associated with systems in which both sexes have property 
rights. 

Summing up what has been said in this chapter, it can be stated that 
when the term polyandry was vaguely used as covering not only the 
Marriage of a woman to many men but also, as Westermarck has put 
it, “access to another man’s wife”, it was possible to report on a very 
extensive distribution of the institution and a quite reasonable inci- 
dence of it all over the world. It was also recorded in the mythology 
and in the past history of more than one nation on earth. Attempts at 
drawing anthropological conclusions from the material led first to 
seeking for an evolutionary explanation of polyandry. Later, when 
this theory lost somewhat of its usefulness, in accordance with the 
change in anthropological outlook at the time, a search for the reasons 
for polyandry was directed more towards the close examination of 
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local circumstances which might have given rise to it. Finally, in a last 
and contemporary period, definitions are being increasingly queried, so 
as to make sure what exactly it is that one is seeking to study, and 
because of this trend, the very existence of polyandry is often denied. 

The sharpening of such definitions is a step in the right direction 
and should give more precision to the research. I shall endeavour to 
keep this lesson in mind in the following description of my field-work 
and also, later on, when seeking to answer the questions posed at the 
beginning. 


SECTION II 


THE ETHNOGRAPHIC STUDY 


After consulting the various authors who have written and commented 
on polyandry, as set out in the previous section, and after giving much 
consideration to the problem of where it would be best for me to go 
to do field-work, I eventually decided to proceed to the Indian sub- 
continent. That part of the world seemed to me most appropriate, for 
it appeared to offer quite a large selection of peoples reported to be 
polyandrous and readily accessible, even if distributed over a relatively 
vast area. 

The Himalayas, with Tibet lying north, constituted the region which 
I found the most attractive. South India, however, with its numerous 
tribes and castes living both in the south-west and in the highlands of 
the Nilgiris inland, was also of great interest. The information that the 
people of Ceylon had once been polyandrous gave me the idea of visit- 
ing that island as well, if time and the means could be found to do so. 

I will not give a description here of my journeys to the different fields 
where my work took me. A brief narrative covering them will be found 
in Appendix I. At this juncture, I shall simply set forth the manner in 
which I propose to treat the ethnographic material that I collected and 
that will serve as the basis upon which, at the conclusion of this study, 
I shall make my personal contribution towards solving some of the 
problems of polyandry. 

In the first chapter which follows, I shall give an account of those 
peoples reported to be polyandrous of which I was only able to make 
a brief investigation. I shall begin with those which, on examination, 
proved not to be polyandrous, although at one time it had been said that 
they were. I will then go on to others, in India and Ceylon, equally 
reported to practise polyandry and which, even if my observations were 
not as thorough as I would have wished, I have good reason to believe 
really are polyandrous. Strictly speaking, some of them, however, 
seemed only to qualify as practising cicisbeism. 


In the subsequent three chapters, I shall describe those polyandrous 
peoples with which I am far better acquainted because I remained for 
longer periods among them and made deeper investigations of their cus- 
toms and the structure of their society. 

The first of these chapters will be about the polyandrous people of 
Kerala, the modern name for that region of south-west India which was 
formerly divided into the British district of Malabar, the French posses- 
sion of Mahe and the two native states of Cochin and Travancore. 

In the next one, I shall go on to give an account of the polyandry of 
the Todas of the Nilgiris, those curious people so well known to all 
anthropologists. With them, I had the added advantage of having con- 
siderable literary work by predecessors to inspire and to guide me. 
Comparison with earlier reports, as well as with the data that I had 
collected among the other polyandrous peoples which I had studied, 
was not the least interesting and fruitful part of my research work here, 
as we shall see. 

In the last chapter, I will describe Tibetan polyandry, as I found it 
among the inhabitants of Western Tibet, in Lahul, Rupchu and Ladak, 
and among those of Tibet proper, of the central provinces of U and 
Tsang and of the eastern region of Kham. For Tibet proper, I was un- 
fortunately not able to obtain permission to visit the country itself since 
it was, at the time, in the throes of political difficulties which eventually 
culminated in the present Chinese Communist military occupation of 
the land. I was forced to remain in Kalimpong, a trading mart on the 
Indian side of the frontier, from where all my work was conducted with, 
I am happy to say, a marked degree of success, considering the circum- 
stances. 


CHAPTER 1 


SUMMARY ACCOUNT OF PEOPLES REPORTED 
POLYANDROUS AND 
ONLY BRIEFLY INVESTIGATED IN INDIA AND CEYLON 


A. PEOPLES WHICH PROVED NOT TO BE POLYANDROUS 


These include, in north India, the Kanets of Kulu, the inhabitants of 
Malana, and the Santals of Bhagalpur in Bihar; in south India, the peo- 
ple of Coorg and the Vellalas of Coimbatore. 

On arrival in the Kulu valley of the Punjab (see Narrative, Appen- 
dix I), the first question with which I was faced was to establish who 
were the Kanets. In anthropological and in administrative reports on 
the area, the name is given in rather a loose way, as if it applied to a 
distinctive group of people, for instance, a tribe. The presence of Kanets 
is reported not only in Kulu, but also in Lahul and even in Spiti. 

Those from whom I enquired, informed me at first that Kanet was 
another term by which Bhotias, or people of Tibetan extraction, were 
known in the area. If this was the case, then polyandry among them 
was very probable because it was certain that Tibetans, and those of 
Tibetan affinity, did practise this type of matrimony. Eventually, how- 
ever, I found out that Kanet was more a general appellation of the local 
people for “peasant”. The ordinary cultivator in Kulu is a Kanet, as he 
is called a jat or a ryot in other parts of India. If this was the real 
meaning, then it had acquired its different connotation from being ap- 
plied by British administrators, as the word is used by the people of 
Kulu, to those peasants of Tibetan extraction who till the soil in Lahul 
and Spiti. It had then returned to Kulu with its new, English, signifi- 
cance, giving the impression that it should only be applied to those in- 
habitants of the valley who had emigrated from Tibet in some remote 
past. 

The ordinary peasant of Kulu, the Kanet or pahari (highlander) culti- 
vator, is certainly no longer polyandrous. During a seven week stay in 
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the northern part of Kulu, in Manali, from where I conducted investiga- 
tional trips in all directions, I was not only unable to find a single case 
of polyandry, but even to obtain any information on the custom ever 
having existed among the people at all. Perhaps confusion on the lin- 
guistic basis which I have just outlined gave rise to the report that the 
Kanets of Kulu are polyandrous; perhaps they were so once upon a 
time, in imitation of their Tibetan neighbours. But they are certainly 
not so nowadays, and I doubt that they ever were. They are Hindus by 
religion, and it is only in very exceptional cases, such as in Jaunsar 
Bawar further west, that adherents of that religion in the Himalayas, 
indulge in polyandrous matrimonial customs. 

During a short visit to Malana, I was able to ascertain that in that 
remote and isolated village of the Kulu wazirat, polyandry is not regu- 
larly practised. There was not a single case to be discovered there when 
I spent two days with its inhabitants. They were reluctant to speak 
about their marriage habits, but I did gather that there was a great 
shortage of women. They assured me that polyandry was not part of 
their way of living. 

Twelve years later, K. C. Rosser paid a visit to Malana. The author 
of Himalayan Theocracy, Political System of Malana, has since told me 
that he did encounter one solitary case of polyandry then. Two brothers 
were living he said, with one wife in common. He thinks, however, that 
this was a transitory state, since women are continually taken from 
house to house until they have been the wives of practically all the men 
of each of the two moieties into which the community is divided. | 
heard that he found no difficulty in obtaining the information, which 
strengthened my conviction that my Malana informants were speaking 
the truth when they told me that there was no polyandry at the time of 
my visit. Rosser was informed that if there should be any issue of this 
polyandrous union, the eldest brother would be considered the father 
of the first born, while the youngest would have the second child al- 
located to him. 

On my way to and from Kalimpong, in West Bengal, I many times 
had occasion to pass through the country round Dumka and Bhagalpur 
in Bihar which is inhabited by Santals. I took the opportunity to ques- 
tion those whose knowledge of the tribe should be such as to be able to 
inform me whether polyandry existed within it or not. Local adminis- 
trators, policemen, social workers and Scandinavian missionaries were 
of the unanimous opinion, however, that the custom was not to be en- 
countered nowadays among the Santals, at least of that area. They even 
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said that cases of polyandry would be looked upon with great disfavour 
by those of the tribe whom they knew well, and that violent sanctions 
could well be taken against what they would consider nowadays as 
simple adultery. 

On my way from the Nilgiris to Malabar, it will be seen in the narra- 
tive of my journey that I visited Coorg in August 1939. Reports about 
the polyandry of its inhabitants had been numerous, and there is the 
proclamation of Tippu Sultan already quoted which apparently con- 
firms it. 

In Mercara, the capital where I stayed for a couple of weeks, I was, 
however, unable to obtain any proof that polyandry was still practised 
in Coorg. In my notes, dated 19th August, 1939, I have written: “From 
all the reports of informants here, the Coorgs are not polyandrous, and 
most of them deny that they ever have been so. The Census of 1931 
says that polygamy (probably meaning polygygny), though permitted, is 
not practised to any considerable extent. Anantha Krishna Iyer does 
not mention polyandry for this area.” 

On the 21st of the same month and year, I interviewed K. Calapa, 
a retired Sub-Judge, who had been Dr. M. B. Emeneau’s informant. He 
told me that polyandry in Coorg was a custom which was despised and 
which nobody practised. Afterwards, I met a Brahmin named Shamana 
who, although not from Coorg, assured me that its inhabitants were no 
longer polyandrous. The Deputy Superintendent of Police, who in the 
afternoon of the same day paid me a visit at my bungalow, confirmed 
that there was no polyandry to be found in the district anywhere. 

I think that we can thus safely say that polyandry, if in existence at 
all, is hardly to be encountered in Coorg any longer; the inhabitants are 
very reluctant to admit its practice, even in the past. 

During my stay in south India in 1949, I journeyed from Ootaca- 
mund in the Nilgiris to Coimbatore in the Tamil country. I visited the 
town and the neighbouring Agricultural College, and took the opportu- 
nity of enquiring from the authorities and from the Inspectors of Agri- 
culture whom I met if they knew anything of the cases of father and 
son polyandry reported from the Vellala community. I was shown a few 
members of that caste, as the group is called by Hindus in the south, 
and none were able to confirm that they followed the custom. This, of 
course, proves nothing, except that I was not able to find any traces 
of it. It does show, however, that even if Vellala fathers still cohabit 
with the adult wives of their immature sons, they are not ready to ad- 
mit it freely. I did not encounter such difficulties of detection when 
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investigating polyandry among the Todas, in Kerala and among the 
Tibetans. 


B. PEOPLES WHICH PROVED TO BE POLYANDROUS 
OR TO PRACTISE CICISBEISM 


These include, in north India, the Sikh and Hindu Jats of the Punjab, 
the Dards of Dah in Kashmir, the inhabitants of Sikkim and Bhutan 
who are of Tibetan extraction, the Lepchas of Sikkim, of the district of 
Darjeeling and of Western Bhutan, and some of the upper castes of 
Bengal; in south India, some Tamils and Telugus, the Badagas, Irulas 
and Kurumbas of the Nilgiris and the Kotas from the same district. In 
Ceylon, I found polyandry prevalent in the Kandyan provinces of the 
interior, and made a somewhat more lengthy study which extended over 
approximately two months. 

I shall begin with a description of the polyandrous people briefly in- 
vestigated in India, and will go on afterwards to a more complete expo- 
sition of my findings concerning the polyandry of the Sinhalese. 


1. INDIA 


When, on arrival from Europe in 1938, I was in Lahore, capital of the 
undivided Punjab of those days, I enquired about the reported polyan- 
dry of the plainsmen of the province, the Sikh and Hindu peasants, 
or Jats. 

Those with whom I came into contact told me then, that the practice 
was not unknown, although it occurred only sporadically, and was usu- 
ally kept very secret. Some instances of fraternal polyandry had come 
to light recently, I heard, but never with the same frequent incidence 
as in the ancient days of stress and strain in the Punjab, when the peas- 
antry was almost continually at war with Moslem invaders. 

From this information, I gathered that a study of Sikh and Hindu Jat 
polyandry in the plains of the Punjab would be unrewarding, because 
of its incidental occurrence and of the secrecy with which it was sur- 
rounded. What I learned, on the other hand, about the polyandry of 
the sub-Himalayan population was so encouraging that I decided to go 
up to the foothills in the north as quickly as possible. 

Nevertheless, I did not lose my interest in the polyandry of the 
Punjabi plain, and later found out more about it from extraneous sour- 
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ces when these were available to me. In this way, when I returned to 
India after World War II, I heard from a young Sikh student, whom I 
met at the University of New Delhi, that his people were definitely 
polyandrous under certain circumstances. 

Theirs was rather cicisbeism of a fraternal type, he told me on the 
19th of December, 1950, and not really polyandry. Usually, the young- 
er brothers of a man would have access to his wife during his prolonged 
periods of absence from the home. 

This young man insisted that Sikh cicisbeism is not economic in 
origin. The land is plentiful, he said, and there is no reason for any 
restriction of this kind. “It is due to war”, he told me, “and the lack of 
women. It becomes recrudescent in the Punjab in times of strife, as it 
is essential that one brother remain then with the wife at home.” 

He mentioned also that, even now, the younger brother in a Sikh 
family still receives formal congratulations at the wedding of his elder 
brother. He is not being complimented because of the marriage of the 
elder son, but because it is as though he, too, figuratively, were being 
married. 

Another people with which I only came into fleeting contact and thus 
did not have a real opportunity to study, although I found it to be poly- 
androus, was the Dards of Dah, in Kashmir. After a prolonged sojourn 
in Western Tibet, I left the upper Indus valley on the 15th October, 
1938. As I proceeded down the road to Srinagar, near Kargil in Purig, 
I encountered a caravan of Dards. These men, of fine physique, and 
with the facial features and colouring of hair and eyes which make them 
resemble Europeans, are Buddhists as are their Ladaki (Tibetan) neigh- 
bours, whose culture they also share. They dress in similar fashion, and 
follow Tibetan matrimonial customs, which accounts for their polyandry. 

The information which I gathered concerning these people, I obtained 
from my Ladaki informants and from the Code of Tribal Custom of the 
Ladakh Tehsil (see Bibliography). In this work, in answer to Question 
27 (How is the practice of polyandry carried on (among Ladakhis, 
Changpas and Dards of Dah)?), it is said that “there are several cases 
of as many as four and five husbands to a single wife, and there is in 
reality no limit at all. In the village of Dah, there are nine brothers who 
have a common wife.” 

These were not the only people, living close to an area of Tibetan 
culture, which I was to find practising polyandry. In Kalimpong, during 
my stay there from 1950 to 1957, I also had numerous opportunities to 
discover that those inhabitants of Sikkim who were of Tibetan extrac- 
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tion, the Bhotias, were equally as polyandrous as their cousins over the 
border. In Bhutan, the people who are of Tibetan affinity follow a 
similar matrimonial custom. Unfortunately, this small Himalayan king- 
dom is closed to outsiders, and it is not possible to enter it for study: 
I was forced to gather information concerning it from Bhutanese sub- 
jects visiting India, mainly in Kalimpong. 

The Lepchas of Sikkim, of the district of Darjeeling and of Western 
Bhutan, that is to say the aboriginals of that region, sometimes indulge 
in cicisbeism. It is not a regular custom with them, however, and those 
whom I have met have assured me that it is practised only in imitation 
of the polyandry of their Tibetan neighbours. In no case is there a 
regular polyandrous marriage, the younger brothers of a man simply 
having access to his wife as long as they themselves are not wed. Under 
the influence of the Catholic Mission working among these people, such 
a form of sexual relation is rapidly disappearing, and no doubt can only 
still be found among those who have not been converted to Christianity 
(a minority) and those who live in the Sikkimese reserve of Zongu. 

It has never been said that Bengalis were polyandrous, and I have 
never read anywhere that they ever have been. Yet, when in Calcutta, 
on one of the visits which I had to make to that city on my way to and 
from Kalimpong, I was assured by a learned Bengali scholar, Sri Harit 
Krishna Deb, on the 18th of July, 1952, that polyandry had once existed 
in Bengal, and that there were still survivals of it. 

As a proof of his assertion, he told me that traces of this matrimonial 
custom remained in the fact that the wife of an elder brother in a local 
household, especially among the upper castes, must act flirtatiously with 
the younger brothers of her husband. Should she not conform to this 
expected obligation, her behaviour would be reprehensible, and the 
younger men would have cause for complaint. My informant was posi- 
tive that this attitude was the outcome of former polyandry, and in order 
to justify it, he cited this form of polygamy as being an ancient Indian 
one mentioned in the Mahabharata and which had gradually disappear- 
ed in the country. 

When I arrived in south India, before going to the south-west coast 
of Malabar, I visited the Nilgiris and discovered other peoples, living 
close to straightforward polyandrous ones, which also had matrimonial 
customs resembling this form of polygamy. 

I was mainly intent on studying Todas, but because they live among 
other tribes with whom they have very close ties, I was obliged to take 
an interest in the others as well. Thus I also came to find out about 
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Dravidian-speaking Tamils and Telugus, who are present in small num- 
bers in the hills, Badagas and Kotas, who are the Todas’ immediate 
neighbours as we shall see, and Irulas and Kurumbas, the aboriginals 
who inhabit the western slopes of the Ghats, where it is said that they 
have been driven, to live in thick, malaria-infested rain-forests, by suc- 
cessive waves of more virile emigrants to the Nilgiris. 

My principal informant about these people was a native evangelist, 
G. P. John Seenivasagam, resident at Benhope, Hillgrove P.O., in the 
Nilgiris. A voluntary worker in the field of Christian assistance to the 
aboriginals, he conducted a small school of his own, mainly for Irulas 
and Kurumbas, but also for other people in the Nilgiris. I knew him 
for many years, and thanks to him, I visited some of the primitive vil- 
lages of the jungle folk, although each time it proved difficult to ap- 
proach the inhabitants as they usually fled from their abode at our 
approach. 

Already, on my first visit to south India, John Seenivasagam told me, 
on the 13th of June, 1939, that it was not only the Todas who were 
polyandrous. The Irulas and Kurumbas were so as well he said, as were 
also the Kotas, the Canarese (Kanada) speaking emigrants from Mysore, 
the Tamils and the Telugus. The statement appeared to be rather 
sweeping, and I asked him to be more explicit so that I could distinguish 
which of these conformed to a pattern of polyandry, and which to one 
of cicisbeism. 

He elaborated his remarks by adding that Irulas were, of course, not 
“officially” polyandrous. Like the Todas, they were organized in the 
tribe into two exogamous moieties, and within each of these halves, 
when marriage took place, younger sons had access to the wife of their 
elder brother. He also said that sons were allowed sexual relations with 
the wives of their father’s brothers, but I have never been able to obtain 
confirmation of this unique statement. It may be, of course, that the 
informant knew more about the aboriginals than anyone else, including 
other tribal people of the Nilgiris, because he was closely in touch with 
them and they seemed to trust him. In that case, what he told me was 
probably correct, and it is for this reason that I give the information 
for what it is worth. 

The Kurumbas, I heard, had similar marital customs. They were 
land-owners, which the Irulas were not, although what they did own 
had been given to them by the Government to settle on. They did not 
build houses but lived in caves. It was to one of these groups of caves, 
in the Hatapari Hills of the Mettupalayam ghats that John Seenivasagam 
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took me one day. Although we were not successful in meeting anybody, 
I was intrigued to see the primitive dwellings in which, in some cases, 
food that was being consumed had been abandoned, still hot, by the 
fleeing inhabitants. 

My informant assured me that it was not exceptional for the ab- 
originals to practise cicisbeism. Tamils and Telugus did so too, he said, 
although they did not like to admit it. In fact, they went one further 
as, in some cases, the father in a family of these people had a right to 
sexual relations with the wife of his younger son. This reminded me 
of the Coimbatore Vellalas, but did not, for lack of evidence, confirm 
their polyandry. 

From my contacts with the Kotas during the course of my work 
among the Todas of the Nilgiris (at Toda funerals, visiting their vil- 
lages, talking with occasional informants through my Toda interpreter, 
Kanvarsathi) I believe that it is correct to say that the lenient attitude 
which these people show towards the amount of liberty which a man’s 
brothers can take with his wife, stems from the strict kinship principle 
of absolute equality among brothers of the same family in the tribe. 
Sexual jealousy is, furthermore, so very much repressed, that quarrels 
among the men nearly always occur for other reasons. Strife about 
property, money, jobs, inheritance, etc., can be very bitter between the 
sons of a family, and Mandelbaum has put forward the suggestion that 
“the hostilities generated by sexual jealousy within a set of brothers 
find their outlets in the economic relations of the fraternal group”. 

Another people of the Nilgiris having very much the same near-poly- 
androus customs are the agriculturist Badagas. These are Hindu emi- 
grants to the Nilgiris, the most important ethnic group in the region, 
whose labour and enterprise have made these mountains the cultivated 
area which it is today. The Badagas have nothing in common with the 
more primitive tribes that were there before them, and yet their matri- 
monial habits are not entirely different. 

One of the most outstanding members of the community of the Bad- 
agas, Sri Hari Gowder, president of the Nilgiri District Commission, 
with whom I had occasional meetings, told me on the 28th June of 1939, 
that his people were indeed “partly polyandrous”. Younger brothers did 
have “occasional” access to the wives of their elder brothers, but they 
were never considered to be secondary husbands, as among the Todas, 
where true polyandry prevails. 

The informant, who took an interest in anthropology and had some 
knowledge of the subject, told me that the levirate and sororate were 
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frequently practised by the Badagas, as well as cross-cousin marriage 
and polygyny in cases of sterility of the first wife. He said also that a 
man would have access to all the unmarried sisters of his wife, and that 
his brothers would have access to them as well, so long as they remained 
bachelors. These customs, according to Sri Hari Gowder, were closely 
linked with the very marked bond between brothers and sisters in a 
family, which led them to make a point of sharing in common every- 
thing that they possessed. 

From my own observations among the Badagas, which were never as 
complete as I would have liked them to have been, I gathered the im- 
pression that their agricultural successes were to a large extent due to 
the close solidarity of the immediate kinship group, which enabled them 
to find the indispensable amount of labour necessary for cultivation 
among the sons of a family, and made them all share the produce of the 
land in common within the close family circle. The social obligation of 
solidarity among brothers and, to a lesser extent, among unmarried sis- 
ters, was then extended to their sexual life, so that cicisbeism and con- 
cubinage, although not polyandry nor polygyny, became possible as a 
logical consequence of this attitude. 


2. CEYLON 


When I was in Colombo at the outbreak of war in 1939, I did not have 
time to investigate whether polyandry still persisted among the Sinhalese 
in spite of legal interdictions. But on my arrival in Colombo in 1949, I 
heard almost immediately from the Director of the Ceylonese National 
Museums, Mr. P. E. R. Deraniyagala, M.A., and his assistant, Dr. M. D. 
Raghavan, that polyandry was very much alive in the country and could 
quite easily be studied in the field. I was told that it was not to be found 
near the coast, where past foreign influences, Arab, Portuguese, Dutch, 
and British, had succeeded in eradicating it. But in the interior, in the 
so-called Kandyan provinces, as well as in the Northwest province, round 
Nikawertiya, it was flourishing, British legislation having, apparently, 
had no influence upon it at all. 

This was confirmed in other quarters as well. I was told that the 
Teason for this state of affairs was, apart from culture contact with colo- 
nial powers in the Maritime provinces which unquestionably had much 
to do with it, that the inhabitants of the low-lying coastal regions were 
not of the same nature as those of the highland interior. They were 
allegedly more “carnal” and “less altruistic” perhaps because “they had 
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learned the ways and manners of peoples from overseas, who were more 
grasping and materialistic” and who had come, as it was put to me, pur- 
posely to Ceylon to exploit and rob the island of its riches. In the Kan- 
dyan provinces of the central mountain ranges, the more old-fashioned 
customs of the ancient Sinhalese kingdom had managed to survive, even 
though greatly changed, and the remnants of this venerable national 
culture, closer to the true expression of Ceylon’s original civilization, 
laid more stress on social and moral principles, as the result of a greater 
emphasis on “‘solidarity” among its members. A Colombo lawyer, Mr. 
D. P. Senaratne, who came specially to see me in the field, confirmed 
to me later that the highlanders thought more of founding families and 
having many children than of sexual pleasure, as did the allegedly more 
libidinous coastal dwellers. 

From my informants in the Sinhalese capital, I heard that polyan- 
drous unions were to be found only a short distance away, some sixty 
miles in a south-easterly direction. Consequently, I set out on February 
the 27th, 1949, with Mr. Deraniyagala and Dr. Raghavan to reconnoitre 
and to see for myself where I might set myself up to work. 

We drove that day to the Kuruwita area, leaving the car at Ekneligoda 
and walking on over thickly wooded slopes to the Deerwood bungalow, 
situated in an elevated clearing in the hot and steaming rain forest (see 
Map 1). Here we interviewed natives from Eratnegoda and Pannama, 
simple cultivators and woodmen, who confirmed that they practised 
polyandry in their villages. Among other things, it was here that I heard 
that it was “immoral” for more than two men to share a wife, as I shall 
mention further on. 

Ratnapura, a larger centre, was quite close. We went there on the 
same day, after touring the entire neighbourhood, and I finally decided 
to make that town my headquarters. It would be possible, I could see, 
to study many polyandrous people in a wide circle all round, which was 
very advantageous. My wife and I took a house in the outskirts at 
Tiruwanaketiya, and for two months, until we went on to India in April, 
I was kept busy here with research work. 

The polyandrous people of the area, I discovered, were the very poor 
and the very rich. Intermediate classes had long ago abandoned the 
custom, a significant fact in itself, I thought. Polyandry was, further- 
more, confined solely to the Sinhalese proper, since the quite large pro- 
portion of rubber and tea plantation labourers of the area who, although 
Sinhalese nationals, were of Tamil origin, looked with abhorrence on a 
marital arrangement which they professed to consider disgusting. 
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Map I. Sketch map of the Ratnapura area in Ceylon. 
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The very poor consisted of the miserable paddy-growers, unfortunate 
people who had been pushed gradually out from the more fertile parts 
of the land by the ever-encroaching commercial plantations, to eke out 
a precarious living from the cramped and inadequate clearings in the 
forest where they cultivated rice. The wealthy class was one of land- 
owners, prominent among them being the representatives of the old, 
feudal social order in the Kandyan provinces, the Rate Mahatmaya, 
chieftains whose families had only recently lost power with the introduc- 
tion since 1947 of a system of impersonal, civil service administrators. 
Both classes were very well represented in the Ratnapura area. 


a) Brief description of Sinhalese polyandry 

Marriages in which there exists a plurality of husbands, are known as 
madime in Sinhalese, that is, “associated marriages”. When describing 
them, I found that people avoid the term as a rule, and prefer to make 
use of circumlocutions such as “We earn our living in the same house 
and live in harmony” (Api eke gey rakshavenawa samagiyan) when it 
was the husbands who spoke, or “I cook rice for all of them” (Mama e 
dethundhenatama bath uyadenawa) when it was the common wife refer- 
ring to her matrimonial partners. Although the wedding of upper class, 
wealthy Kandyans does take place with a certain amount of ceremony, 
it is completely lacking with the ordinary, poorer part of the population, 
where the fact that a woman cooks for a man or a group of men is con- 
sidered sufficient proof of marriage. Hence the way in which the wife 
expresses herself. 

There are two forms of Kandyan marriage, known respectively as 
binna and diga. The first of these is matrilocal, while the other is 
patrilocal.! 

In the first instance, one of hypogamy, the husband or husbands go 
and live with the family of the young woman taken as bride; he or they 
go and join her parents’ household, who are usually well-to-do-people. 
This type of union is almost exclusively restricted to the very rich where 
wealth in the woman is traded for status in the man or men. The wife, 
here, is in a position of superiority, entitled to divorce her husband or 
husbands without compensation, and at liberty to leave all her property 
at her death to her children without taking their father or fathers into 
the slightest consideration. Consequently, the poorer Sinhalese who 


1 Uxorilocal and virilocal could be used instead of matrilocal and patrilocal, 
but I prefer the old-fashioned terms as being quite adequate. 
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hardly ever enter into such an arrangement, consider it a very dangerous 
form of marriage. For them, it is “like standing behind a man with a 
hoe”; Wepasseth hirapasseth, indaepa, “don’t stand behind a hoe, don’t 
stand behind a wife’s people’, is one of their proverbs. 

Should a woman married in binna come to die childless before her 
husband or husbands, her property will not revert to him or them, but 
to her parents if they are alive or, if they are dead, to their collaterals. 
In the case of a divorce in a binna household, regardless of who is to 
blame, the children always stay with the mother and the husband or 
husbands have no claim to them. My informant told me that, despite 
this, descent in a binna marriage is patrilineal, the children taking the 
name of their father or fathers, never that of their rich mother. On the 
other hand, S. J. Tambiah in The Structure of Kinship in Pata Dumbara, 
Central Ceylon (see Bibliography) on page 29 says that ‘the children 
take the wife’s parental gedera name.” The apparent contradiction can 
only be explained, I think, by the fact that there are really two names 
to every Kandyan family, the gedera or house name, and the wassagama 
or clan name (see below, p. 132). Children in the care of a binna mar- 
riage take both names; in other words they are called after both the 
house of their maternal grandparents and after that of the clan to which 
their father or fathers belong. 

Because of all the inconveniences attached to the binna form of mar- 
riage for the men, the poorer people of Ceylon do not seem to consider 
it honourable and seek to avoid it. This view is apparently not shared 
by their wealthier compatriots, who often resort to it to marry off the 
younger, less well-to-do male members of a large family in arrangements 
which trade wealth for status, as mentioned above. 

The diga marriage is the more ordinary, patrilocal, patrilineal one, 
to which the majority of all unions, inclusive of polyandrous ones, in 
the Kandyan provinces belong. In the case of a plurality of husbands, 
which is our special interest here, it consists of a number of men who 
are brothers, marrying one wife in common, or “in association” as they 
Say, the woman taking up her residence in the house of her husbands. 
No bride-price is paid, but the wife brings a dowry with her which re- 
mains hers throughout the marriage and which her children are entitled 
to inherit from her after her death. (Needless to say, in the case of a 
binna marriage there is neither bride-price nor dowry.) The children of 
the marriage inherit the property of their father or fathers, from whom 
they also take both gedera and wassagama surname. The common wife, 
on becoming a widow, is not entitled to any of the inheritance, and can 
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only claim decent maintenance by her sons; in the case of divorce, the 
offspring always remain in the paternal household. 

As far as I could find out, Kandyan polyandry, both in binna and in 
diga marriages, is invariably of the adelphic type. When I asked whether 
the associated husbands were ever anything else than brothers, I was 
told that they were not. I heard that the men who share a woman must 
be of the same blood, so that the issue will also be of that blood. But 
when I pressed the matter, and looked further into it, it was admitted, 
although reluctantly, that occasionally a rich man did insinuate himself 
into a poorer monogamous family, because he had taken a fancy to the 
wife and the husband closed his eyes to the fact on account of the mate- 
rial advantages that he enjoyed thereby. It was, however, hastily added 
that this was not real polyandry, but “‘should rather be looked upon as 
a form of prostitution”. The intruder was not a regular husband, any- 
how, and from that it must be inferred that he is more properly a 
cicisbeo. A real case for polyandry cannot therefore be made out here. 

I was surprised to find that, in many places around Ratnapura, some 
families considered it most immoral for more than two brothers to share 
a wife. Where this was the case, it was nearly always the two eldest 
boys who had a wife in common, the younger ones going off to make 
their own matrimonial arrangements. Apart from the idea that it was 
“moral” to limit the number of husbands to two, another reason put 
forward was that more than that number would be a physical strain on 
the woman — something which I have never encountered anywhere else. 

It seemed to me at the time that this unusual Kandyan restriction on 
the number of husbands permitted to a polyandrous woman may be the 
result of culture contact with the non-polyandrous people of the coast. 
Nor have I come to think later that there can be another local explana- 
tion, since I found such special cases scattered haphazardly throughout 
the area, among other ordinary ones, and in accordance with no im- 
mediately recognizable geographical or cultural pattern. The most nu- 
merous instances, however, did occur, as I have said, in border areas 
such as that of Kuruwita, which I visited during my reconnaissance sur- 
vey (at Eratnegoda and Pannama), which tends to strengthen the theory 
that this is due to the proximity of the non-polyandrous inhabitants of 
the Maritime provinces. 

Marriages in Ceylon are still, almost without exception and whether 
polyandrous or not, arranged by the parents. Usually, when the eldest 
boy in a family comes of age, some female relative is brought in and 
married to the youth. His younger brother or brothers, in a polyandrous 
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union, have no choice in the matter. They have to accept the bride as 
theirs as well, and thus become associate husbands, often even before 
they are of marriageable age. Cross-cousin marriages, between the 
children of brothers and sisters, both patrilateral and matrilateral, ex- 
cept in the case of father’s brother’s children, are rated best; theirs is 
the ideal marriage, particularly to be sought for and, in fact, very gener- 
ally achieved. The girl cross-cousin is called Nana, and the boy, Mas- 
sina. 

The Kandyan Sinhalese recognize both paternal clans, which they call 
Piyage wasagama, and matrilineal descent groups, Mawge wasagama. 
While the first are strictly exogamous, marriage between the members 
being considered incestuous, the same cannot be said of the maternal 
clans. In fact, the latter are no longer taken into consideration at all, 
and marriage between members can and does often take place. 

I enquired about the “curious habit” by which sexual intercourse was 
regulated in Ceylon as described by earlier authors (see above, p. 99), 
but I could find no evidence of its presence among the Kandyans and 
none even, indeed, of it ever having been practised by them. 

Polyandry in the Kandyan provinces has so far been attributed by 
former writers who came across it in the course of their work, to the 
grinding poverty of the miserable paddy-growers. It is argued that the 
property, resources and man-power available for cultivation are very 
limited among these people, and consequently they do not want to divide 
them up among the brothers of a family, but rather to share them joint- 
ly, as they share also the common wife and the children that they have 
by her. , 

The question that immediately arises is why are the wealthy Rate 
Mahatmaya families also polyandrous? The above-mentioned explana- 
tion surely cannot apply to the latter as well. From the data that I ac- 
cumulated during my field-work in and around Ratnapura, I believe it 
is correct to say that, while a certain amount of influence leading to this 
form of marriage stems, with the conservative wealthy, from ancient 
Kandyan cultural tradition, the fundamental reason for its persistence 
among them is the desire mentioned by earlier authors which prompts 
these families to keep their riches and influence concentrated in their 
hands so that they can continue to play a leading part in the community. 

But I was also told by high and low that the former military obliga- 
tions of the Kandyans, by which they had to supply one man in each 
family for the King’s army (Rajakariya), was another reason to which 
polyandry in all classes should be attributed. The man who left his 
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household thus, entrusted his wife to the care of his brothers. Children 
born to her under these circumstances, although assuredly not his, were 
at least of the same blood as his own. 

The custom was to be found in the ancient Royal House of Ceylon, 
according to the following quotation from Frank Modder’s The Princi- 
ples of Kandyan Law (see Bibliography): 


If the Dutch historian Valentyn can be relied upon, King Raja Sinha I was 
born in polyandry, and the Emperor Viga Bahu and his brother Sri Raja 
Singa are said to have had, when young men, only one wife between them, 
who was a daughter of a chief called Quiravella Mahabisso Adassyn. By 
these two brothers, this lady had four sons, of whom the first died when 
young. The name of the second was Bowanacu Bahu Maha Raja of the 
third Para Raja Singa of Mojadrume Raja. When the mother of these 
princes died, the Emperor married another wife of the family Quiravella 
who upon her nuptials had the title of Deva Raja Sinha Comari. (p. 37 and 
following). 


b) British colonial legislation concerning Kandyan polyandry 

From The Principles of Kandyan Law, by Frank Modder, we learn how 
British legislation forbidding polyandry was enacted. In Chap. 1, I. 
Scope of the Law, para. 4: The Policy and Chief Incidents of the Law, 
No. 23, we read: 


By Ordinance No. 13 of 1859, associated marriages were practically render- 
ed unlawful for the future. No future Kandyan marriage was valid unless 
registered in the form prescribed by the Ordinance, which expressly forbade 
a person already married to take another wife or husband, during the ex- 
istence of the former marriage, though it did not expressly prohibit a man 
or a woman, simultaneously marrying two or more women or men as the 
case might be. But such marriages were practically abolished because the 
form prescribed for marriage is only adapted to a case when one man 
Marries one woman. In spite, however, of this Ordinance, the ancient 
custom continued, and still continues to be practised up to the present day. 
(Bonser C. J. & Browne, A. J. Perera v. Senanayke, D.C., Kurunegala, 
1556, S.C. Civ. Feb. !7th 1900). 

Ordinance 13 of 1859 declared that associated marriages were contrary 
to public policy and could no longer be tolerated, and at the same time, 
as the proof of Kandyan marriages was very difficult to establish, it pro- 
vided that all future marriages should be celebrated before a registrar and 
should be registered as provided by that Ordinance, otherwise they were 
invalid. 

Ordinance No. 3 of 1870 amended that Ordinance, but it was found 
that many marriages had taken place according to Kandyan custom which 
were either not registered or imperfectly registered; it was provided that 
such marriages should be held to be good marriages (Section 25). 
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And further on: 


Where two brothers lived with one wife, and children were born during 
the associated marriage, it was held (1) that associated marriages contracted 
subsequently to 1859 were illegal; and (2) that the only valid marriage was 
between the woman and the registered husband, and that the children in 
the present case, having been born during its continuance, were children of 
the registered union as pater est quem nuptiae demonstrant. Evidence Or- 
dinance sec. 112 (Wood Renton and Grenier, J. J. Duigiri Menika v. 
Heenhamy (1907), 10 N.L.R., 144). 


The circumstances of this enactment are set forth in Chapter III. 
Marriage. 1. General, No. 124: 


There being no written law to regulate the subject of matrimonial alliances 
prior to 1859, loose and casual connections and fitful cohabitations of the 
sexes — with the paternity of the offspring resulting from such pernicious 
intercourse, ever enveloped in a cloud of doubt and uncertainty — were 
common occurrence. There was no penalty against concubinage if the 
woman was of equal caste with the man; but in fact, such connections, if 
not stigmatized by some decisive act on the part of the man’s family or 
by the man himself, were considered as marriages, and the issue thereof 
had all the privileges of legitimate children. In short, nothing but the direct 
declaration of disinheriting them would cut them off from their right of 
succession (Sawers 38, Armour 7). The Courts of Law had, in case of 
inheritance, and consequently legitimacy, to enquire into innumerable de- 
tails, and the difficulty was rendered greater owing to the prevalence, 
among Kandyans, of the questionable habits of polygamy and polyandry. 
The most trying task was not simply ascertaining how many wives a man 
had, but how many husbands a woman was wife of. In the face of the 
precise terms of the Convention, it was a delicate matter for the Govern- 
ment to interfere in. 

In this state of affairs, a representation was made in 1858 by certain 
Kandyan Chiefs to Sir Henry Ward, the then Governor, that a change was 
desired. (Footnote in the text: “By a Convention of 1815, Britain had 
Tecognized polyandry in the Kandyan provinces, and therefore a subterfuge 
of this nature had to be resorted to.”) 

The Governor gladly seized the opportunity and addressed to Lord Lyt- 
ton, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, a despatch on the polygamy 
and polyandry of the Kandyans, which elicited from that statesman the 
significant utterance “that the Kandyans should themselves have become 
weary of their existing licence and should have solicited from Her Majesty’s 
Government the suppression of customs, with which it is usually so dif- 
ficult and unpopular to interfere, is a circumstance so unexpectedly grati- 
fying that I can only hope that you have not overestimated the force of 
public opinion which has invited the interference. 


Digby in Life of Sir Richard Morgan (vol. 2, p. 67), thus comments on 
this memorable event: 
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It is said that a little deception was practised on the occasion referred to. 
A number of very aged Kandyan chiefs, to whom in the course of nature, 
marriage must be of very little concern, waited upon Sir Henry Ward and 
asked that all marriages in the Kandyan Provinces might be restricted and 
registered. This was gravely cited as an expression of opinion in favour 
of an Ordinance. No wonder the late Lord Lytton was amazed and scep- 
tical. Experience has shown that there was at that time, not only no wide- 
spread desire among the Kandyans for the change, but that in many out- 
lying districts at some little distance from the central capital, the people 
had never heard of the proposal until after the passing of the Ordinance 
No. 13 of 1859. 

The solicitation for a change received a response in the enactment of 
Ordinance No. 14 of 1858, which probably through not having been ratified 
and confirmed by the Sovereign, did not come into operation. In the 
following year, however, and drawn up on similar lines, but with greater 
circumspection as to detail, was passed Ordinance No. 13 of 1859, “An 
Ordinance to amend the law of marriage in the Kandyan Province.” 


Commenting on the new law, the author continues as follows: 


The good wrought by the disallowance of polygamy and the establishment 
of registration as a legal requisite to marriage, was more than counter- 
balanced, as subsequent events proved, by the evils which resulted from 
the passing of the measure. Disregarding all minor shortcomings and de- 
fects, the Ordinance was essentially faulty in its conception, at least in two 
respects. Firstly, instead of confining itself to the introduction of a system 
of voluntary registration, it attempted to regulate the status of all existing 
unions contracted according to the customs of the country. Secondly, when 
marriage indissolubility was often a burden to Christian communities, it was 
impolitic to expect of an Oriental and heathen society, the compliance 
insisted on by the Ordinance, with the provision that future registered mar- 
riages would only be dissolved by the tedious and expensive process of a 
legal suit for divorce, on grounds similar to those prescribed by the Eng- 
lish law. For such a violent change, the Kandyan population was wholly 
unprepared, and the result was that, in the great majority of cases the 
law was systematically disregarded, whilst in the districts, when through 
official pressure, more marriages were registered, most evil was done. 
At the time the Ordinance came into operation, hundred of thousands 
were bound together by the laws of the country. To enumerate some of 
the evil results of the measure: where some persons united to each other 
before the passing of the Ordinance, continued to live so; and some persons 
who had contracted marriage since 1859, according to Kandyan customs, 
but had not in either case registered, but who had left each other without 
obtaining a divorce from the Court in utter ignorance of the forms to be 
observed and in indolent carelessness of consequences, and were living 
with other people, and lastly where persons who, with a partial knowledge 
of the law, had their marriage registered, not with the persons with whom 
they were living, but with new partners, in the hope of more completely 
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dissolving the first union, but little knowing that they were committing 
bigamy under the Ordinance, — in all these instances, the marriages were 
illegal, and the issue thereof illegitimate. As pointed out by Mr. Berwick, 
then District Judge of Kandy, “the effect of the new law was to bastardise 
and disinherit multitudes of the generation then being born, who would 
otherwise have had under the old law, the status of legitimacy.... They 
were unsettling the rights of property of the next generation and must 
foresee an immense flood of litigation and discontent and of grievous moral 
hardship in the future.” 

Amendments of this bad law then became necessary. They were: No. 
4/1860, No. 8/1861, No. 14/1866, finally No. 3/1870. Their main 
provisions can be summed up as follows: (1) to validate the unions con- 
tracted before and after Ordinance No. 13/1859; (2) to legitimate the 
issue of such unions; (3) to dispense with the necessity for judicial inter- 
vention in the case of divorce; and (4) to enable parties to obtain divorce 
by mutual consent among other grounds. 


Finally, here is a last quotation regarding the provisions of the law in 
what concerns the rights of succession of the offspring of associated 
marriages: 


Chapter IV, Intestate Succession, I, Section I, para. 4: The rights of children 
by associated fathers, p. 386 and following, No. 225: ‘An associated mar- 
Tiage since the 7th Dec. 1859 is illegal.” 

Comment: 1° By a single and by an associated marriage. Should an 
associated husband die leaving children by a former single marriage, the 
children of that marriage would be his heirs, excepting to the property 
acquired during the association; such acquired property would go to his 
associate (Sawers, 6). 

The issue of an associated connection inherit equally with the half blood 
by a former or subsequent marriage of their father in the father’s paraveni} 
estate, unless the father shall, in the first instance, have transferred or settled 
the whole or any, share of such property on his first family; in that case, 
the second family will get the whole, which the father had reserved for 
himself of his hereditary estate; but the property acquired under each mar- 
Tiage, goes to the issue of such marriage respectively unless the father shall 
have made a division of his acquired property, also at the time of his 
Separation from his first family; in that case, the last family would get the 
whole of that share of the acquired property which the father had reserved 
for himself (Sawers, 6). 

Sawers adds a note to the above which is not published by Campbell. A 
man after having sometime married and having issue, taking an associated 
husband for his wife, the issue of the joint connection inherit equally with 
those of the single, in the paraveni estate of the first husband, unless he 
Shall, prior to the joint connection, have made a formal settlement of his 
property in favour of the latter. 


a Paraveni means lands held by a man in his own right over which he has a 
disposing right and which on his death, intestate, will pass to his heirs. 
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2° By an associated marriage. 1) With a common wife. If two brothers 
had a joint wife, a son and a daughter, and the daughter was married in 
binna, in her father’s house, and received from them a specific portion of 
their lands, such portion will belong to her permanently, and she will not 
forfeit the same to her brother by being subsequently given away in diga 
by one of her fathers after the demise of her other father (Armour, 57), 

In case two brothers had by a joint wife, a son and a daughter, and if 
they made a special allotment of land to the daughter on her being married 
in binna; — if after the death of one of her fathers, the daughter was divorced 
from her binna husband, and if her surviving father then gave her in diga 
to another husband, that second marriage and consequent removal from 
her parents’ house will not annul her right to the portion of the land, which 
had been specially assigned to her at the first marriage; and although she 
had remarried out of possession of that portion for a number of years, sub- 
sequent to her second marriage, she will not have thereby forfeited her 
share to the brother, nor to her surviving father. 

Two brothers had by a joint wife two sons; one of the brothers then 
died, and the surviving brother had by the same wife a daughter, which 
daughter was married in binna; the two sons inherited the whole of the 
first deceased father’s share of the joint estate, and two-thirds of their other 
father’s estate, the remaining one-third whereof devolved to the daughter. 

Two brothers had by a joint wife three sons; one of the brothers then 
departed this life, and the surviving brother had another son subsequently 
by the same wife, the first deceased brother’s share of the estate was divided 
equally among the three sons first mentioned, and the share that belonged 
to the other brother was divided into four equal portions amongst all the 
four sons (Armour, 74). 

When an estate is enjoyed undividedly by two or three brothers having 
but one wife in common, on the death of one of the husbands and the 
wife, or in the event of the wife being divorced after the death of one of 
the husbands, the children being the issue of the joint connection, can claim 
the share of their deceased father too after such a joint connection as that 
stated above, with issue, should one of the brothers quit the joint connec- 
tion and take a wife for himself alone, and have issue also by her, he 
dying intestate, his share of the family property should be divided between 
the issue of his first wife, which he had in joint connection with his brother 
or brothers and the issue of his sole wife, each a moiety; nor has the 
brother, who capriciously detaches himself from a joint connection, after 
issue born under the same, the power of depriving his first family of the 
whole of his share of the family estate; a moiety at least of his share would 
remain with his first family begot under the common connection of him 
and his brother with his first wife (Sawers, 5). 

In a passage omitted from Campbell’s edition, Sawers adds: “There is 
a difference of opinion on this point; some of the Chiefs say that the 
brother detaching himself from the joint connection, under any circum- 
stances, can deprive the issue of the joint connection of any part in his 
property; but these Chiefs admit that a man is liable to support his children 
begotten under a joint marriage, and that, if the means of the family be 
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inadequate to their support, he cannot deprive them of the whole of his 
share of the family estate, on quitting the joint connection to form a new 
one.” (Marshall, 334, § 69). 

If two brothers having a joint wife, possessed their land in common, if 
they had a son by the said wife, and one of the brothers then died intestate, 
his interest in the estate will devolve to the son, and if the son then departed 
this life, leaving issue, a daughter, for instance, that daughter will succeed 
to the deceased’s surviving father. 

But if the son dies without issue and intestate, his interest in the estate, 
which his two fathers possessed in common, will remain to his surviving 
father, and will not devolve to his mother, and if the surviving father had 
issue by another wife, the above mentioned deceased’s son’s mother will 
not be entitled to any portion of the lands but she will have a claim for 
maintenance therefrom. 

A man who was the son of two brothers, having survived one of his 
fathers and then died without issue and intestate leaving a full sister, the 
landed property, which he had inherited from his deceased father will de- 
volve to his full sister, although she were married in diga, in preference to 
his surviving father by another wife (Armour, 75). 

2) With different common wives. Three brothers jointly married one 
wife and had by her a son; the wife then died, and the three brothers 
afterwards married a second wife, and had by her three sons, and a daugh- 
ter; after the death of the three fathers, their lands devolved in equal shares 
to the five children. 

Three brothers were jointly married to one wife, and had by her a 
daughter. One of the brothers afterwards married another wife and had 
a daughter by her. The last mentioned brother’s share of the estate was 
divided equally between the two daughters, and the shares of the other 
brothers devolved to the first mentioned daughter solely (Armour, 75). 

When an estate is enjoyed undividely (Campbell's edition has “indi- 
vidually”) or otherwise by three brothers, two of whom being married to 
one wife, while the third brother has a separate wife, in the event of one 
of the friendly (Marshall has “family”) or associated brothers dying without 
issue, the other brother with whom he had the joint wife, shall be his sole 
heir; the brother having a separate wife shall have no share of such de- 
mised brother’s property of any kind (Marshall has “land”) (Sawers 5; 
Marshall 335, s70). 


If I have quoted at length from The Principles of Kandyan Law, and 
particularly regarding the provisions concerning inheritance, it is firstly 
to give an illustration of what is, to my knowledge, one of the few cases 
on record of an attempt to put a stop to polyandrous marriages by legis- 
lation undertaken by a European colonial government in a misguided, 
unrealistic endeavour to “reform” the alien culture of an Eastern people 
of whose administration it had assumed the charge. I was to find later, 
in Malabar, when investigating polyandry there, that laws had also been 
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enacted in Cochin State to put a stop to this form of polygamy. The 
difference, however, was that the Cochin Makkathayam Thiyya Act of 
1940, as we shall see further on, was the result of an agitation by the 
people themselves to change their marriage customs; it was not the 
British in India who initiated and brought about the change, but the 
Tiyas of Cochin State whose representatives in the Legislative Assembly 
drafted, passed and made the law effective in their community. 

I have dealt very fully with this question of regulating marriage by 
law in Ceylon also because, although the legislation notoriously failed 
to achieve its ends and polyandry continued illegally, disguised beneath 
the surface, it did, nevertheless, have some effect, especially in matters 
relating to inheritance of property. These were henceforward regulated 
by decisions in court, when litigation took place, which was often the 
case. And the decisions arrived at by the courts naturally had force of 
law and obliged the people to conform to them. 

Thus polyandry in the Kandyan provinces assumed a hybrid status; 
it was not changed to the degree which European administrators wanted, 
but neither was it any longer what it used to be. Officially and almost 
exclusively for purposes of settling disputed points of inheritance, al- 
though also to some extent in order to establish a legal title of marriage, 
matrimonial unions between only one man and one woman were regis- 
tered with the authorities; usually the elder of a number of brothers 
would do this, while the others shared the common spouse with him, 
remaining, however, celibate as far as the law was concerned. Accord- 
ingly, a happy compromise was reached, the ancient traditional custom 
persisting without in any way inconveniencing the government who 
wanted it changed; appearances were saved, without a cherished institu- 
tion being sacrificed to the zeal of the reformer. 

It must be said, therefore, that legislation was not entirely without 
effect, and that it did, nevertheless, produce some result. That there 
existed an official government ban on polyandry was, for me, a novel 
situation which created new problems and to some extent hampered 
research work in the field. One could not but notice the disturbance 
created by interference, and it became necessary continually to focus 
one’s attention on discriminating between what should be and what actu- 
ally was. All anthropological research has, of course, to deal with that 
aspect of a culture under investigation: the distinction between the ideal 
and the reality as practised by a people in their daily life. But in Ceylon, 
it was not only a question of disentangling these. Added to them was 
also the legal point of view that which the Kandyans knew they were 
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allowed by law to do and that which they knew they were not. And as 
the laws had been made by a European colonial government, being my- 
self a European was a definite handicap; the natives could not, naturally, 
avoid feeling shy and suspicious of my investigations, for who knew, 
after all, if I was not a spy of the government trying to find out how far 
they were conforming to the letter of the law? Under the circumstances, 
I am really most grateful for the extraordinary degree of confidence 
shown to me and for all the information I was given in spite of the risk 
which might very well have existed in speaking openly to me. 

Note: Since this was written, it has come to my notice that the Sinha- 
lese government has recently promulgated new legislation in order to 
“bring Kandyan marriages into line with general marriages”. The full 
title of this new legislation, together with a short account of its relevant 
provisions, will be found in the addendum at the end of this chapter. 


c) Concrete evidence of Sinhalese polyandry from field-work research 
On March 17th, 1949, accompanied by the Rate Mahatmaya of Ratna- 
pura, Mr. Willy Ellawala, as well as by Mr. Dambawanne, President of 
the Urban Council of the city, I visited some local polyandrous families 
living near Tirwanaketiya in the outskirts. 

We first of all proceeded to a small elevation near the residence of 
the Rate Mahatmaya, along a path overgrown with grass running along 
the edge of a paddy field on our left, and with a coconut palm grove on 
our right. After a short rise over some rocks, we entered the yard of a 
Native house where the owner and his wife stood. He, an old man, 
shaking all over with some kind of palsy (Parkinson’s disease?), had on 
a brand new sarong tied round his waist and nothing else, while the 
woman was dressed in the conventional sari. She greeted us with her 
hands raised with the palms pressed together before her face. 

We were invited to sit down on some chairs, which we did. Upon 
enquiry, I was told that this couple were of the potter caste and that 
formerly theirs had been a polyandrous marriage, but that now only one 
husband was left, the other having died some fifteen years before of 
“enteritis”. The present old man, Simon Apu, had been a mahut (ele- 
phant driver or kornak) in his day but now he had retired and was 
living on the property which had been common to him and to his elder 
brother when the latter was alive. Although a potter by caste, he had 
been a cultivator, growing rice in the neighbouring paddy field, and 
when he died, this had passed entirely to the surviving brother, who 
looked after it with his only remaining son, Samael Apu, an Ayurvedic 
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physician (a doctor of Indian medicine), whose profession it was a tradi- 
tion to follow in his mother’s family. 

The latter man then came forward and acted as informant for us, 
Mr. Dambawanne doing the interpreting. He had had two brothers and 
three sisters, he told us, of whom the eldest, a sister, had died, as well 
as his next younger brother. He confirmed that his mother was married 
to two brothers, his fathers, but added that his own generation did not 
practise polyandry any longer. It did not appear “right” to them. | 
interrupted here to ask if the old man agreed with this modern view. 
To which he replied, not at all, that in his time and before him too, 
people certainly looked upon it as the thing to do, and he did not under- 
stand these new-fangled ideas about marriage, and the queer prejudice 
against polyandry. 

Asked why this form of marriage was practised in the Kandyan prov- 
inces, he replied that it was because there was too little property to go 
round, and it was better to keep it undivided between the sons of a 
family, all helping to make a living from it. He said also that it was 
because someone had to look after the wife in the old days when they 
went more often to war than now. There was still another reason, he 
added, and the Sinhalese with me laughed heartily at this: if the younger 
brother was not also married to the elder’s wife, she would seduce him 
anyhow, and so it was better to recognize the fact and treat him as one 
of her husbands! When I objected then that at least two of these reasons 
were still valid today, and that therefore it was inexplicable that the 
younger generations would not comply with the custom any longer, there 
was silence, neither the father nor son replying. When pressed, the boy 
simply repeated that it was not considered “right” any longer. 

I enquired what property there was and was told that the house was 
theirs. The older generation had lived in it longer than anyone could 
remember. It had been inherited jointly and had passed on undivided 
to the children. Only after it had collapsed for want of repairs, Bastian 
Apu and Simon Apu, the two eldest, had purchased a new house and 
moved to it with Pody Hamy, their common wife. It stood on about one 
and a half acres of land, upon which paddy was cultivated. I noticed 
three calves in a pen in a corner of the yard, and on enquiring was told 
that they had a few head of cattle that were out grazing. All property 
belonged nominally to the old surviving father, and the sons would only 
inherit it at his death. 

As that seemed to be about the limit of what I could extract by ques- 
tioning these people, we went on to another polyandrous family. The 
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way led along a similar narrow path and again over a short rocky climb 
past a house in another yard. 

Here two younger brothers of the former old man lived with a com- 
mon wife. All three were alive, although aged and not really capable of 
any work any longer. One of the men, the elder, by name Baba Apu, 
had been a mahut, while his younger brother, Podi Apu, was the culti- 
vator, and still able to do some manual labour. The common wife, 
D. Dillo Hamy, stood with her two spouses, a little to one side, and 
greeted us with folded hands as we entered the yard. 

Questions put to these people, again through the intermediary of Mr. 
Dambawanne, revealed that the younger of the two men was the one who 
was Officially registered as the husband. This had been the case too in 
the former household, it seemed. I tried to discover whether there was 
a reason for it always being the younger and not the elder who was the 
one that registered the marriage, but I could not find out. Only evasive 
answers were given, such as that it just happened to be that way. 

I asked too whether it was because of some objection to more than 
two brothers sharing a wife that the four brothers of the family had split 
up into two pairs, but they said no. What happend was that the four 
brothers had jointly inherited the family property from their late parents, 
and that the house standing on it had collapsed. The elder boy, Bastian 
Apu (the deceased elder of the previous household), had then bought 
the bit of land upon which the other house now stood, with money pro- 
vided by himself and by his immediate younger brother, while the two 
others had built the family residence up again and had decided to live 
there together, sharing a wife between them. 

Did this mean, I asked, that Samael Apu, the Ayurvedic physician 
whom we had met earlier, would inherit a portion of the original family 
Property when Baba Apu and Podi Apu died? I was told yes, that it 
would be so, because that was ancient family inheritance, while the other 
new house belonged only to Simon Apu now until his death. 

The two husbands were married in diga. The property consisted of 
the house, about one and a half acres of land, and a couple of heads of 
cattle. They farmed a piece of land close by to cultivate rice, and re- 
ceived half the crop from the owner as it produced a good one. 

There were three boys and two girls issued from the marriage, all 
married in diga, except the second son who was (officially) a bachelor. 
I had suspected that this boy, Apu Naida, was really married to his elder 
brother’s wife, but everybody denied it. They assured me that, a govern- 
ment official, he was just single. He, like his elder brother married in 
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diga, lived with his fathers. The youngest boy of all, Seneris, although 
also married in diga, had wandered away from the family and was trav- 
elling about earning a living by doing odd jobs. None of the sons owned 
any of the property themselves yet. They would do so only when they 
inherited it from their fathers. 

It was here that I first heard that children made no distinction be- 
tween their fathers, except to give them different names; all were con- 
sidered socially equal as the spouses of their mother. We had a long 
discussion, the gist of which was that “fathers” were the closest relations 
a man could have. It was also here, during this discussion, that I was 
told that the children of brothers and sisters (i.e. cross-cousins) should 
preferably marry each other; that it was the ideal Kandyan marriage. 

The genealogy of the two families visited will be found in Table 1 
facing this page. 

It would perhaps be appropriate here to explain the method that I 
have followed in drawing up the genealogies. Brothers and sisters of 
one generation are shown from left to right in order of seniority. Men 
who have contracted a polyandrous marriage are bracketed together; 
their common wife is placed below the bracket at the spot where two 
small parallel lines point towards her name. Brothers and sisters who 
have married away from the original family are enclosed in separate 
frames. The names of children (when available), whether born in poly- 
andry or not, are placed below those of their parents, under an inclusive 
bracket which has one small line in the middle pointing upwards. Where 
there has been more than one marriage in succession, these are number- 
ed in sequence; a line is drawn below the issue of each successive mar- 
riage in order to show that a new one has begun. It has not been pos- 
sible to follow the standard method of presenting a genealogy, as recom- 
mended in Notes and Queries on Anthropology. There are two reasons 
for this: firstly, because for the sake of clarity and authenticity, it seem- 
ed to me important to record the names of the individual members of 
the families studied; and secondly, because it proved impossible to show 
a polyandrous descendancy by making use of the usual genealogical 
pattern. 

Only enough time remained to visit one more house that day, and we 
went on there before going home. Two brothers, of the same potter’s 
caste, and also distantly related to those we had seen earlier, lived here 
with a common wife. They were both labourers and said that they 
worked in the neighbouring rice fields. They had three boys and two 
girls, but we saw only the eldest son, who was married in diga and lived 
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with his parents. His two brothers were too young to be married, we 
were told, and besides they were away. Our question as to whether they 
too were married to the wife of their eldest brother brought forth only sly 
looks and smiles. Nobody answered. The girls, we heard, were both 
married in diga and consequently did not live there any more. 

Sensing that it was not possible to delve further into the intimacy of 
this family for the time being, we quickly put an end to the interview, 
vowing to try again at the first opportunity. 

Some time later I received a message from our landlord, Mr. G. H. 
Ellawala, to the effect that one of his tenants would be visiting him in a 
few days. As this man was known to belong to a polyandrous house- 
hold, he suggested that I have a talk with him in private to obtain infor- 
mation from him before we went on to see his family. I naturally ac- 
cepted at once, and met Pandu Hattana, as he was called, at Dambulu- 
wana Estate, Dodampe, on the 23rd March, 1949. Mr. Ellawala him- 
self very kindly acted as interpreter during the interview. 

Pandu Hattana, a man in his late forties, was the third brother of a 
family that bore the name of Horangala Durungala. Horangala was the 
name of the village from which they came, situated near Karawita, 
Nawadung Koral, Padapatna, in Sobragaum province (see Map 1). He 
and his relatives were of the Badgawa, Padua, or Dura caste, cultivators, 
owning their own paddy fields, and generally not farming them for 
others as had been the case with those I had met so far. The revenue 
from these fields was, nevertheless, so low, that they were forced to 
seek work elsewhere as well, and thus Pandu Hattana had become a 
tenant of Mr. Ellawala for the cultivation of some of his rice fields. He 
paid rent, and kept the crop for himself and his family. 

He had come that day to see his landlord, because he had suffered 
some injury during his work. One of his eyes had been hit by a clod of 
earth, while he was digging with a hoe, and he wanted medicine to treat 
it. Mr Ellawala, for whom he seemed to have a great affection and 
consideration, called him in, and he squatted at the foot of one of the 
pillars of the verandah upon which we were sitting. He received a bowl 
of rice to eat, and some betel nut to chew, which apparently put him 
quite at ease. 

I began making out his genealogy, and putting questions to him about 
his family. He and his two elder brothers, Kiri Lamia and Rankira, 
shared a common wife, he told me, called Rammali. She was no close 
relation of theirs, he said, but came from another family only distantly 
related to theirs. The eldest brother, Kiri Lamia, was the official hus- 
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band, being the one who had been registered at marriage. Besides these 
two, there were also two sisters, Kiri Bindu, who was the eldest of his 
generation, and Ransu, the younger of them all. Between her and Pandu 
Hattana, there had been another boy, Juanissa, now dead, who had re- 
mained unwed, not wishing to share Rammali with his brothers, but 
who had nevertheless continued to reside in the family house until he 
died. Had he lived, perhaps he would have married some other girl. The 
two girls were both married out in diga and did not live at Horangala. 

With their common wife, the three men had had nine children, four 
boys and five girls. The eldest, Pidinga, would have been about thirty 
now, had he lived, but unfortunately he died a year and a half ago, 
leaving a widow and two children. The second child, also a boy, called 
Malwarussa, had been refused as an associated husband by Pidinga’s 
wife, and so had been forced to marry another woman, whom he brought 
home, and by whom he had a little girl. The fact that a polyandrous 
marriage had not been possible in the children’s generation was attrib- 
uted by the informant to “modernism” — present day prejudice against 
such polyandrous unions. Three girls, who came next, Sapi, Babooki, 
and Dingiri Attani, were all married in diga, and thus did not reside in 
the family house. A boy, Wastua, followed, and he had left to live with 
his sister, Podina, who came just after him, when the latter married in 
diga and went to stay with her husband’s family. Finally there were two 
small children, a girl, Kiritina, and a boy, Aousedeya. 

Table 2, on page 147, shows the genealogy of the Horangala 
Durulunga house. 

I asked Pandu Hattana if he could tell me who was the real father of 
each of the various children he had mentioned. He answered that this 
was impossible. Their mother had regular sexual relations with all three 
brothers, and how was it possible under these conditions to know who 
was the physiological father? Without my asking, he added in a dreamy 
sort of way that perhaps numbers two, three and nine (Malwarussa, 
Sapi, and Aousedeya) were his own, because he had noticed that they 
were particularly fond of him; they were also his favourites. 

I also enquired from this man how he and his brother regulated their 
sexual relations with their common wife. Was it they or she who decided 
who should go with her. Was there anything even distantly resembling 
the truth in the oft described custom of signalling at the door one’s 
presence with her so that the other associated husbands should keep out? 

He laughed at the latter question, saying that it sounded like a joke. 
Such things, he said, were not regulated so precisely, then, pondering a 
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bit, as if himself trying to figure out something with which he was famil- 
iar but of which he had never thought in conscious terms, he told me 
that it was the men who decided, never the woman. Somehow they 
knew, among themselves, who would go with their wife that evening. 
No word was ever spoken, but somehow they knew. They would, for 
example, take it in turns to go to another house in the village, so as to 
leave one brother at a time at home. Even here, there was no express 
agreement; just tact and mutual understanding, he insisted. Of course, 
should one of the men, being at home, suspect something, he would not 
dream of going near the wife’s room without warning — coughing for 
instance, as he approached (the universal signal in tropical south Asia 
which, in doorless houses, takes the place of our knock). 

The following day, I went with Mr. Ellawala to Horangala village to 
see where Pandu Hattana lived. It was only a short motor car drive 
from Ratnapura. There was no road right up to the house, and so we 
stopped alongside some rice-fields, in a clearing in the forest and walked 
there along a narrow path inside a rubber plantation. We had to wade 
through a shallow brook to reach the houses, and passed some domestic 
yam beds just before we got there. 

The village consisted of fifteen houses, all rather poorly built and in- 
differently kept up, made mainly of palm matting, although some had 
tiled roofs on rafters. Upon enquiry, I heard that there were four poly- 
androus households here, one with four husbands, one with three and 
two others with two, each sharing a common wife. 

We went to Pandu Hattana’s house and, on the way, we passed a 
smaller one where we heard that Podina lived, having left the house of 
her parents-in-law some time ago, and having come here to live with 
her husband ~ a rather unusual proceeding. The family’s house was a 
large one with a tiled roof. A big verandah opened out in front and | 
noticed a picture of the Buddha hanging over the door. A club chair, 
of the type which has folding arms that can be extended to lean one’s 
outstretched legs on, and two beds were the only furniture here. 

Just inside the door, a woman, naked to the waist, stood and greeted 
us with a smile and lifted, clasped palms. She exchanged a few words 
with Mr. Ellawala, and we went in. It was Rammali, I heard, and she 
excused herself for not being properly attired to receive us, but she had 
not been warned of our coming, she said. Pandu Hattana was away too, 
unfortunately, he having had to go and see a doctor, because his eye 
was no better, and the other one had begun to be affected. 

I then met Malwarussa, Rankira, Babooki (who was here on a visit), 
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Malwarussa’s wife (who had her little girl at her breast), Kiritina, and 
some of the children. 

Rammali took me past an ante-room into her bedroom, where by 
signs she showed me her bed in a corner. !t was here, Mr. Ellawala told 
me, that she received one of her three husbands at a time, while the 
others either slept on the beds outside, or went to a house in the village, 
as Pandu Hattana had said. Kiritina also slept here, I was told, although 
I did not ascertain whether she shared her mother’s bed or was put else- 
where when one of her fathers was present. 

There was a door at the back of the house here, and I stepped out to 
see what was beyond it. It opened out simply onto the forest, and | 
noticed coffee, coconut, bread fruit, and jack fruit standing among the 
other trees in it. 

I returned to the front, and went out towards the paddy-field beyond 
the brook to find out how the men made their living. This field, they 
said, was not theirs. They farmed it for its owner, a Kandyan land- 
owner and, in exchange, were allowed to keep two-thirds of the crop. 
Five days a year with ten men to till was enough to produce all the rice 
they could get out of it, they said. It was, however, a “tired” field, and 
it did not suffice to feed them, so they had been obliged to take on other 
fields, such as those of Mr. Ellawala, which, with their own (the one 
closer to the house), was just about right. Still, they occasionally did 
odd jobs as well, such as hiring themselves out as rubber-tappers in a 
plantation, to make a little extra cash. They certainly did not appear 
to be well-off, and I classed them mentally among the very poor of the 
Kandyan provinces. 

Members of the local polyandrous household in which four brothers 
shared a wife between them were also present in the crowd that had 
collected by now outside the house. I took the opportunity to ask one of 
them, a boy, by what names the children called their different fathers. 
The senior was known as loku apucha (eldest father), I heard, while the 
second, being an opium addict, went by the appellation of abinkaya 
(opium-eating) apucha; the third’s own name was Kara, so he was called 
Kara apucha, and the last one, the youngest, was given just that name: 
hing apucha, or junior father. 

I found it impossible to get more information out of these people that 
day, and so cut short the interview and drove home. The following 
week I returned there alone, in the hope that I could get some photo- 
graphs and find out more if I arrived unheralded and unobtrusively. 
I was, to some extent, successful, although my ignorance of the language 
made it difficult to learn more by way of speech. 
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I reached the house without attracting too much attention, and was 
recognized by Rammali and the others when I arrived at the door. | 
showed my camera to them and they understood at once, disappearing 
inside the house to dress up in their best clothes, despite my ineffectual 
protests. There was another woman about that day, and I learned that 
she was Pidinga’s widow. She did not seem to get on well with the others, 
and kept very much to herself, adopting an aloof and sulking attitude. 
She showed me her child because I gestured to her that I wanted to see 
it (it appeared unwell, with a white secretion oozing from its eyes), and 
she afterwards locked up her door with a padlock and departed with 
never a word of farewell to anyone present. She struck me as an em- 
bittered and wilful woman, and I could understand that she had refused 
to take Malwarussa as an associated husband, as I had heard. 

I took the photographs that I wanted, and both Kiri Lamia and 
Wastua were in Fig. 3, as they were brought from a neighbouring paddy- 
field for me to meet them. Unfortunately, Pandu Hattana was still away 
at the doctor, not having returned since the other day when I had come 
here for the first time. 

Some time later, I went on another visit to the same neighbourhood 
with Mr. G. H. Ellawala. We stopped first at the home of a man who 
had once shared his present wife with two of his brothers. Both the 
latter were dead, and he was now alone with her and his children. The 
interest of this household, however, lay in the fact that there was a man 
present here, the adopted son of a childless couple who had already 
taken in four other orphans. The man was now of marriageable age and 
had come here to take away the daughter of the house, whom he was 
marrying in diga. 

Adoption in the Kandyan provinces of Ceylon is practised mainly for 
purposes of inheritance. If there is no issue of a marriage a child is 
adopted in order to have an heir. In this case, however, the reason was 
different. A woman had had a child out of wedlock and was about to 
throw the babe into the river and get rid of it, when the childless father 
chanced to pass that way and discovered what was going on. He begged 
the woman to let him have the infant instead of murdering it, and she 
consented. He took it home and it turned out to be a strong and healthy 
little boy, who eventually grew into the bridegroom whom I saw that 
morning. 

We went on next to a house in which three brothers shared one wife. 
They had two girls and a boy, all deaf and dumb. One of the fathers, 
who proved to be the loku apucha, proudly exhibited them, which was 
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rather difficult to understand. He somehow took pride in having pro- 
duced unusual children, and his two brothers shared in this misplaced 
conceit. This family was also one of small, miserable paddy-field culti- 
vators, and they appeared to be very badly off, which perhaps explains 
why they were so keen to show off their abnormal progeny — they hoped 
to make money off them. I took a photograph which can be seen under 
Fig. 4. 

On the way back, we called in again at the Horangala house, and had 
some further conversation with its inmates. Pidinga’s widow was full of 
complaints about her child’s health (which really was not good), about 
her being an uncared for widow and about her family-in-law disliking 
her. To this, the others replied that it was her fault for having refused 
Malwarussa as an associated husband and that it was only what she 
deserved. 

I asked Mr. Ellawala, that afternoon, how Kandyans looked upon 
illegitimacy. In the case of the adopted man earlier on, circumstances 
bound up with this social concept seemed to have been active in bringing 
about his future status. Did his mother want to get rid of him because 
she would have incurred social odium if it had been known that she had 
given birth to a child outside wedlock? 

Mr. Ellawala began by saying that the idea of illegitimacy (and hence 
also of legitimacy) was a foreign one, and had made its appearance only 
with English law. Illegitimate offspring were always recognized by their 
progenitors, he said, and were looked after and cared for as an obliga- 
tion. But when I pressed him on the point, and put some concrete cases 
to him as examples, he wavered, and gave me quite different replies. 
Children born of extra-marital relations were, of course, easy to pass off 
as legitimate, especially in a polyandrous family, and they were usually 
undetected, although such relations, if indulged in by the woman and 
discovered, were very severely punished. But what of un-married boys 
and girls having children before their betrothal? How was that looked 
upon, and what happened to the child? Surely it could in no way be 
considered legitimate. 

If it was a young boy who had such a child, it would probably be with 
a married woman, Mr. Ellawala answered, and in that case we would 
be back in the category of extra-marital relations. But if he had the 
child with an unmarried girl, then he could very well get away with it, 
nothing could be done against him, as he was a man. He would not 
even be obliged to marry the girl. It would be the unfortunate girl who 
would suffer all the consequences of social disapprobation, as under 
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Kandyan law it was “inconceivable” he said, that an unwed girl should 
give birth to a child. Both she and the child should theoretically be 
killed, and in order to avoid this she might well try to rid herself of the 
unwanted offspring, as in the case of the adopted man above. 

lf he had not mentioned this before, Mr. Ellawala added, it was, of 
course, because the question of the child’s legitimacy could never arise 
in such a case. The child was just ‘nothing’ and would be done away 
with together with its erring mother. But such cases did not happen. 
People were far too careful in seeing to it that they did not. When I 
had asked about illegitimacy, he had been thinking, he said, of the 
children of unregistered marriages, which the English had declared 
“illegitimate”, that was why he had given me his first, quite different 
answer. 

Returning to the question of extra-marital relations, I asked my in- 
formant how polyandrous people looked upon these. He replied that 
only the wife’s irregularities would be punished if found out. In the 
case of the men, nothing, absolutely nothing, he assured me, was ever 
done to check them, and it was taken as a matter of course that they 
should indulge in them. But, as far as the woman was concerned, severe 
corporal punishment would be meted out to her, even “to the point of 
killing her”. And then, with delightful inconsisentcy, he went on to say 
that “she will not be divorced as she is of too great value to the brothers 
for that; they could not afford it”. If caught red-handed, the woman’s 
paramour might well be summarily killed with her, too. 

This, of course, was the rule, Mr. Ellawala said. In practice, how- 
ever, such drastic measures were very seldom taken, and there appeared 
to be plenty of outlets for dissatisfaction among Kandyan polyandrous 
families in clandestine, extra-marital relations. These were quite com- 
mon in Ceylon, he assured me, as (in his own words) “all married people 
indulge in them”. 

Actually, high caste people, such as the Ellawalas, who have Rate 
Mahatmayas in their family for generations, are entitled to the women 
of the castes below them. Mr. Ellawala told me that, when on tour, the 
Rate Mahatmaya always used to choose the house of the best family in 
the village to live in, where it was known that the handsomest women 
were to be found. Or again, when taking up residence for some time in 
a given area, the best household would be chosen for his residence where 
he was sure to find the prettiest and highest caste women. 

The wife of the host would then “quite normally” be offered to the 
distinguished guest, who, “after appraising her when she had bathed and 
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decorated herself”, would spend the night and the following ones with 
her. This was “a great honour” for the house-owner, | was told, of 
which he could only be proud. Issue, if there were any, of such passing 
relations were cared for by the intruder as a matter of “natural obliga- 
tion”. They remained in the family where they belonged, however, and 
for all practical purposes were, of course, looked upon as legitimate 
progeny. 

Sexual matters, Mr. Ellawala insisted, were taken “very naturally” 
in Ceylon, little inconvenience apparently resulting from a high ratio of 
promiscuity. On the whole, he thought Kandyans were “cold”, in that 
they were not easily carried away by aggressive passion, and conse- 
quently it did not cause many ravages among them. I could not help 
remembering, however, what a police officer in Ratnapura had once told 
me, namely that Ceylon had the highest record of stabbing in the whole 
British Commonwealth and Empire! — although this, of course, might 
be due to the fact that statistics are far better kept on the island than in 
any other Eastern region of the Commonwealth. That same evening, 
on returning home, by a curious coincidence, we met a woman leaving 
the police station, bleeding profusely from a dreadful wound at the back 
of her neck. It had been done with a rubber-tapping knife, it seemed, 
in some drama of love and jealousy. 

To my question as to whether there was any prostitution, Mr. Ella- 
wala answered that there was in the cities, but not in the country where, 
he said, somewhat in contradiction to his earlier remarks on illegitimacy, 
as the girls are very free, such a profession “did not correspond to any 
social necessity”. Prostitutes, for that reason, were considered in a bad 
light by everyone. Away from the towns, women could be had for a 
small sum (about Rs. 25), and very often men offered their daughters 
for nothing to strangers in the hope of getting some material advan- 
tage for them. 

Frigidity and impotence were unknown, and sex life was ‘normal’. 
No stimulants of any kind were ever used. Asked if there was much 
venereal disease about, Mr. Ellawala said there was a certain amount 
~ thus he considered no girl was “safe” in Horangala — but that it had 
come from the immigrant Tamil women of the tea and rubber planta- 
tions, who where ‘‘so much easier” than the Sinhalese. 


’ He did not give me any figures, but I understand, according to Press Trust 
of India, that there were 411 deaths by violence in Ceylon in 1952, 429 in 1953, 
and 365 in the first nine months of 1954. Furthermore, in the Times of Jan. 5th, 
1959, a figure of 682 homicides in Ceylon is given for 1958. 
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1 also asked if there was much known homosexuality, and the answer 
was again that it was prevalent in towns, but not in the country where 
there was ‘“‘no need for it’. In the cities, it was traders, office clerks and 
Moors (the Sinhalese name for Moslems) who were homosexual. Of 
course, Buddhist monks everywhere were homosexual. That was only 
natural, considering that they were celibate and forbidden even to touch 
women. He knew nothing about female homosexuality, and the idea ap- 
peared strange to him. 

I had other occasions on which to question Mr. G. H. Ellawala. 
Although what he told me reflected to some extent the ideas and pre- 
judices which all members of a given community have about their own 
culture and how the latter should be, rather than as it really is (often 
along surprisingly similar lines), his contribution to my store of knowl- 
edge was invaluable. 

I thus learned that there were no child betrothals in Ceylon. They 
had been abolished by English law, and had completely gone out of 
practice. Weddings took place now as described earlier, that is, the 
parents made their childrens’ matrimonial arrangements when they came 
of age. 

As I had no chance to observe in what way a polyandrous household 
functioned in Ceylon, and more particularly which of the parents, fathers 
or mother, exercised greater authority in the family circle, I asked Mr. 
Ellawala what he knew about this. He replied that as far as he could 
say, dominance at home in the case of the mother was purely related to 
the household tasks which she was in duty-bound obliged to carry out. 
When her husbands’ parents died, she was in sole control of the home 
in which she had come to live, if married in diga, as in the vast majority 
of cases, and this naturally gave her a standing with which the husbands 
could not compete. It was she, besides, who kept the family purse and 
controlled expenses. 

Dominance in a father was related solely to personality. There were 
no rules laying down, for instance, that the eldest should have greater 
authority than his juniors, and it was the one with the greatest personal 
ascendancy who very soon imposed himself. In matters of education of 
the children, even of that of the boys, the fathers have no specially as- 
signed responsibilities. 

In my informant’s opinion, it was not true to say that jealousy did not 
exist among polyandrous people. It was repressed to some extent in the 
interests of the functioning of the institution, but it was there, neverthe- 
less, below the surface. Brothers in the Kandyan provinces had been 
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known to knife each other out of jealousy, and only some time ago, a 
younger father had slit the throat of an elder one in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the Ellawala estate, at Dodampe. 

Besides the reasons given earlier for the practice of polyandry (seduc- 
tion of the younger brother by the wife of the elder, military service due 
to the Kandyan chieftains in ancient times, desire to keep the property 
undivided, conservatism of the upper classes that want to retain their 
power and influence undiminished), Mr. Ellawala shared the view, 
which I often heard expressed during my visits to Horangala and else- 
where, that polyandry kept the boys in a family from quarrelling. It 
was a moral system, he said, which taught men solidarity between them 
and how to share even their most precious belongings in the interests 
of the unit. 

He did not relate it in any way to a preponderance of men over wom- 
en in the Kandyan provinces. In fact, the idea came as a surprise to 
him, and he said that it had never occurred to him. Asked what happen- 
ed to a possible surplus of women, he replied that he had not given it a 
thought. There seemed to be very few spinsters about, he said. 

In spite of these pronouncements, it was the same Mr. Ellawala who, 
in a conversation one day, enquired from me what was going to happen 
to the excess of women over men which now existed, he imagined, in 
such countries as England and Germany since the butchery of World 
War II. He asked me seriously whether the Governments of these coun- 
tries were thinking of introducing polygamy as a measure to find hus- 
bands for them. I answered that this was quite out of the question, as 
monogamy was a rule with us which was not subject to such rational 
arguments. It was culturally deeply ingrained, and could not thus be 
given up for the sake of changed outward circumstances. That he should 
afterwards fail even to have thought, as most people in the West do, as 
I know by experience, that polyandry might be due to a greater number 
of men than women among those who practise this matrimonial custom, 
shows how affective these things are and how little they are determined 
by rational motives. 

As I was curious to find out what exactly was the ratio of men to 
women in the Kandyan provinces, and more especially in the Ratnapura 
area where I had been working, I enquired from the Census and Statis- 
tics Department of the Sinhalese Government what the exact figures 
were. Here below I give the answer which I received very promptly 
and for which I am most grateful. 
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My No. PN/FS/12A 
Department of Census & Statistics, 
Colombo, 5th May, 1949, 


Population of Sinhalese in the Ratnapura Area — Census, March 




















19th, 1946. 
/cont. over ........ 
AREA LOW COUNTRY| KANDYAN TOTAL 
Sinhalese Sinhalese 

Males | Females} Males | Females} Males | Females 

Uda Pathu South 
of Korale 2,534 1,545 | 10,263 9,175 | 12,797 | 10,720 

Meda Pattuwa of 
Nawadun Korale 2,312 1,449 9,221 8,405 ; 11,533 9,854 
Angammana Ward 261 202 531 528 792 730 

2. These figures are subject to final revision. 

SGD/" Sie4 3beceteees 


for Director of Census & Statistics 
DE. AWHO 


It will be seen that there is a small proportion of men over women, but 
it is so slight that it is understandable that Mr. Ellawala had not noticed 
many spinsters about, and that he had been incapable of saying what 
happened to them. 

From Mr. Ellawala, I heard that in olden days female infanticide was 
practised, but that it had now been completely given up. Children used 
to be exposed in the jungle, and when found, were often adopted and 
brought up by kindhearted folk. 


Note: This study of Sinhalese, Kandyan polyandry should not be looked 
upon as anything more than a check on its reputed existence, carried out 
in some detail in order to serve the purpose of comparison with other 
polyandrous peoples elsewhere. It does not extend to a description of 
the most intimate and precise details of polyandry, nor to a realistic 
appraisal of its actual functioning as distinct from what the people who 
practise it would like to make out. I have endeavoured to make a study 
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along these more comprehensive lines principally with Todas and with 
Tibetans, as it will be seen in other parts of this thesis. 

In his dissertation submitted for the degree of Ph.D. in the University 
of Cambridge, 1958, the Analysis of Kandyan Marriage: Landlords, 
Labourers and Aristocrats, Nur Yalman (see Bibliography) has referred 
to my having found that polyandry was quite frequent in the vicinity of 
Ratnapura. He says, however, that his own evidence, gathered during a 
brief visit to Ratnapura, contradicts this view. He concedes, neverthe- 
less, that it is a question which should be examined further, and adds 
that if my evidence “is borne out, it would be interesting for compara- 
tive purposes” (p. 100). It is to be hoped that what I have submitted 
above will serve to show that polyandry is to be found in the Ratnapura 
area and that the examples quoted can be of use to the author in the 
field of comparative research. 


ADDENDUM 


Recent legislation designed to bring Kandyan marriages into line 
with general marriages 


1. Titles: 

a) Kandyan Marriage and Divorce Act No. 44 of 1952. An Act to 
amend and consolidate the law relating to Kandyan marriages and 
divorces and to make provision for matters therewith or accidental 
thereto. 

b) Kandyan Marriage and Divorce (Amendment) Act No. 34 of 1954. 
An Act to amend the Kandyan Marriage and Divorce Act No. 44 
of 1952. 


2. Relevant provisions: 

a) Part 1, section 5, states the prohibited degrees of relationship be- 
tween partners of a Kandyan marriage and, surprisingly, expressly 
mentions that marriage between brother and sister shall be invalid. 
It also makes even cohabitation between persons of a prohibited 
degree of relationship a punishable offence under the Act. 

b) Part 1, section 6, states that a second marriage without legal dis- 
solution of the first marriage is invalid. Nowhere in the Act is it, 
however, mentioned that simultaneous marriage to a plurality of 
husbands or wives is invalid. In fact, polygamy (polyandry and 
polygyny) is nowhere referred to throughout the Act. 

c) Part III, section 23, specifies in what way registration shall take 
place and obliges the Registrar to mention the nature of the mar- 
Tiage, whether in binna or in diga. 
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d) Part III, section 28, states among other things, that a marriage shall 
be presumed to have been contracted in diga until the contrary is 
proved, should the registry entry not indicate its nature. 

e) Part IV, section 32, makes, inter alia, simple adultery by the wife 
after marriage a ground for divorce. For the husband, however, it 
couples incest or gross cruelty with adultery as a ground. 

f) Part IX, section 67, repeals previous legislation concerning Kandyan 
marriages except for seven special cases in which it will continue 
in force. Cases 6 and 7 are as follows: 

‘“(6) The provisions of section 27 of the Kandyan Marriage Ordi- 
nance shall continue in force for the purpose of the determin- 
ation of any questions as to the legitimacy of, and the rights 
vested in, any child procreated by the parties to any such mar- 
Tiage prior to its registration under that Ordinance. 

(7) The fact that any such marriage was solemnized or registered 
before the appointed date under the Marriage Registration Or- 
dinance or under any Ordinance repealed by that Ordinance, 
shall not affect the rights of the parties thereto or of persons 
claiming title from or through such parties to succeed to proper- 
ty under and in accordance with the Kandyan law.” 

g) In the schedule, Parts I and II, the Kandyan Provinces are defined 
as including the following: 

The provinces specified hereunder: 

“(1) The Central Province. 

(2) The North-Central Province. 

(3) The Province of Uva. 

(4) The Province of Sabaragamuwa.” 

And the areas specified herunder: 

“(1) Chinnacheddikulam East and West Korale and Kilakkumulai 
South Korale in the Vavuniya District, of the Northern Prov- 
ince. 

(2) Bintenne Pattu, Wegam Pattu, and Panama Pattu in the Bat- 
ticaloa District and Kaddukulam Pattu in the Trincomalee Dis- 
trict of the Eastern Province. 

(3) The Kurunegala District, and Demala Hat Pattu in the Puta- 
lam District, of the North-western Province.” 





Fig. 1. The “tired” paddy fields at Horangala. In the foreground, Malwarussa 
and interested onlookers. 








Fig. 3. Left to right, front row: Kiri Lamia, Kiritina, Aousedeya, Malwarussa. 
Back row: Pidinga’s boy, Rankira, Malwarussa’s wife, Wastua. 





Fig. 4. In the centre, the father with his wife; behind, the deaf-and-dumb daughte 
with their children; in front, the mute son (in sarong). 


CHAPTER 2 


THE POLYANDRY OF THE THANDANS (TIYAS), 
KAMMALANS, AND OTHER ARTISAN CASTES OF KERALA 


Anthropological research in Kerala is not, and never has been, easy. 
Human society there, as we shall see from what follows, is extremely 
complex, being made up of innumerable Hindu castes, sub-castes and 
outcastes, to which must be added other non-Hindu communities, such 
as the Moslems, Christians, and Jews. To gain an insight into these, or 
even, as in our case, into only a section of them — namely those prac- 
tising polyandry — is a painstaking affair, especially when one realizes, 
as one very soon does, that the customs of a single ethnic group are by 
no means uniform in the whole state and often vary radically from north 
to south. 

The climate, too, is a problem. Most of Kerala is damp and tropical 
all the year round, with a very wet period during the summer monsoon 
from June to October. The record density of the population makes for 
poor and inadequate quarters in which to live. Communications are bad, 
the rainy season disrupting traffic quite seriously with floods and high 
winds because of the physical nature of the land, which can be described 
as follows. 


A. KERALA, A DESCRIPTION 
1. ENVIRONMENT 


The State of Kerala stretches, today, from the boundary of South Canara 
in Mysore State in the north, to Cape Comorin in the south, the latter 
being the most southerly point of the Indian continent. It is an extreme- 
ly narrow belt of coastland, only five miles wide at some points and 
never exceeding seventy at its widest, which is at the Palghat gap. It is 
bordered on the west by the Arabian Sea of the Indian Ocean, in which 
are to be found the Laccadive islands, administratively part of the State, 
and on the east, by the imposing range of mountains called the Western 
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Ghats, the height of which varies between five and over eight thousand 
feet. 

Before 1957, when the new State of Kerala came into being with the 
reorganization of the Indian States, the area included the large Madras 
district of Malabar, the French possession of Mahe, and the princely 
State of Cochin amalgamated with that of Travancore. The respective 
capitals were Calicut (today Kozhikode), Ernakulam, and Trivandrum, 
the French possession being limited to the town bearing the same name 
as itself. 

All rivers in Kerala, except those of the more elevated taluk of the 
Wynaad, run from east to west, cutting the coastal strip into sections. 
Inland, however, vast stretches of practically stagnant water, comparable 
to lagoons, known locally under the name of backwaters, extend down 
the whole length of the State, affording uninterrupted communication. 

Geologically, Kerala is a low tableland of red laterite and clay, fringed 
by a coast of alluvial formation. Laterite, from the name given to it by 
Dr Buchanan in 1800, is really a soil of decomposed gneiss, from which 
the Western Ghats are made. When dug up and left to the action of 
sun and rain, only the skeleton of hard material remains, sponge-like in 
appearance, from which blocks of building material are cut. It is not 
very resistant or long-lived, and gradually disintegrates into a red type 
of gravel, more or less finely granulated. 

The resultant soil or loam is a well-balanced mixture of clay and sand, 
admittedly poor in organic matter, but well-suited to the special types of 
crops which have given Kerala its wealth. Thus rice, coconuts, pepper 
and betel, arecanuts, jack fruits, mangoes and cashews, do extraordi- 
narily well in it, helped as they are by the damp, warm climate constant 
throughout the year. There are two monsoons in Kerala, the south-west 
monsoon of the summer, which is the principal one, and the north-west 
monsoon of the autumn which, lately, often fails. 

In appearance, the landscape of Kerala varies very little from the 
coastal line to the towering peaks of the Western Ghats. Along the 
beach of fine sand, coconut trees in an unending perspective, raise their 
gently waving palm leaves in a manner reminiscent of the South Seas 
and of Ceylon. Jack fruit trees and mangoes behind them, being of a 
darker coloured foliage, give depth to the romantic scene. It is among 
these that the houses of the inhabitants of Kerala are to be found. Unlike 
the rest of India, human habitations are not grouped together here in 
villages and towns. Each stands isolated from its neighbours, in a 
garden-like compound surrounded by a stout fence of brambles or of 
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thorns and planted with big-leaved plantains, flowering bushes such as 
the hibiscus, and tall, slender arecanut palms, their graceful, shining 
trunks entwined with betel and pepper creepers. Here and there, a red 
tiled roof denotes the dwelling of some high-caste person, while else- 
where, the thatched roofs of the ordinary houses reveal the low social 
status of the majority. 

Red laterite dust roads criss-cross this green scenery, highways and 
lesser paths upon which a continual stream of men and women, scantily 
clad in white, are forever on the move. Dry river beds in the spring and 
swollen, muddy torrents in the monsoon season, are crossed together 
with the broad expanse of calm, smooth backwaters on the way east to 
the inland red laterite hills. It is here that the majority of the terraced 
paddy fields are met with, green and flooded in the summer and dried 
up, with tufts of yellow straw stalks the rest of the year, their fringes 
strewn with rustling, restless coconut trees. 


2. MYTHOLOGICAL BACKGROUND AND HISTORY 


Hindu Brahmin tradition has it, so I heard from my informants in this 
region, that Kerala (Malayalam or Keralabhumi as it is called in the 
Keralolpatti and Kerala Mahatmyam chronicles) was created from the 
sea by Parasu Raman, the axe-wielding avatar of the god Vishnu, and 
given to those Brahmins called Nambudri for their perpetual possession 
and enjoyment. The myth, to which even the modern Hindu inhabitants 
of Kerala subscribe, is no doubt symbolic of two things: the geological 
origin of the land at the foot of the Ghats, which appears really to have 
been uncovered from the sea in some ancient natural upheaval, and the 
colonization of Kerala by Aryan invaders from the north in a remote 
and ill-defined past. 

The mythological tale, in detail, is that Parasu Raman was once or- 
dered by his father to kill his mother, because the latter had been seen 
by her husband smiling at a youth when she was fetching water at the 
well. The son, in filial obedience to his father, carried out the order, 
but having done so, attempted in every possible way to atone for the 
abominable crime of matricide. He consulted Brahmins who requested 
of him that he exterminate twenty two generations of the rival warrior 
caste of Kshattryas. This he did, but the Brahmins were not satisfied. 
Parasu Raman then climbed the Western Ghats and, from the highest 
point, cast his axe into the sea calling upon it to withdraw, which it did. 
The land of Kerala thus came into existence and Vishnu’s avatar, the 
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sage of Malabar, gave it to the priestly caste of Brahmins in perpetual 
holding. 

These Brahmins now declared themselves satisfied and moved to take 
it over, but were at first frightened away by the aboriginal Naga (serpent) 
worshippers. Other Brahmins were then brought in from the north and 
instructed by Parasu Raman to propitiate the serpents by installing them 
as their household gods. He also organized the priestly settlers into sixty 
four villages (gramams) and directed them to adopt succession through 
the mother (marumakkathayam), which last injunction they disobeyed, 
with the single exception of Payyanur in Chirakkal, where Brahmins 
observe matrilineal descent to this day. He then brought in Sudras 
(Nayars) from the country east of the Ghats (that is from the Tamil 
country) and entrusted them with the protection of the Brahmins; they 
were organized into taras and to them were given the duties of super- 
vising, executing and issuing orders, so that rights in Kerala should not 
be curtailed or suffered to fall into disuse. 

From this nebulous, mythical past, history later slowly emerges. Al- 
ready, one thousand years B.C., Solomon is reputed to have traded with 
the south-west coast of India. Commercial contacts with the Near East 
did actually exist in this part of the sub-continent much earlier than any- 
where else in India, the sea acting as a medium of communication. With 
the discovery of the south-west trade winds by Hippalus in the Ist cen- 
tury A.D., the Romans carried on the profitable relation, and they are 
reputed to have even had a settlement at Cranganore in Travancore. 
In 52 A.D., St Thomas landed there, according to local tradition, and 
converted some Brahmin families to Christianity, thus laying the founda- 
tion of the present-day Malabar Christian communities. During the fol- 
lowing decades, as a result of the destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem 
by the Emperor Titus in 70 A.D., the first Jews are reputed to have 
arrived in Kerala to settle at Mattancheri in Cochin. 

In the 3rd century A.D., the Brahmins called in a king to rule them, 
and the Perumal dynasty started with Keya Perumal, who came from 
Keyapuram, east of the Ghats. Trade with other parts of the world 
continued during this period, the Arabs arriving from the Hadramaut 
and the Persian Gulf in the 9th century. The Chinese, however, are 
said by Marco Polo to have been in full control of the Malabar marts 
when that great traveller visited the area in the 13th century. Shortly 
afterwards, the last of the Perumals, Cheruman Perumal, was converted 
to Islam and departed to Mecca never to return. 

Before leaving, Cheruman Perumal put his kingdom in order, it is 
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said, by dividing it up between the rajas of Travancore, Cochin, Kolat- 
tiri, Kurumbranad, Walluvanad and others. To the Zamorin of Calicut, 
who was later to become so famous, he left only his sword with the 
recommendation to “die, kill and annex”. The latter potentate and his 
descendants took the injunction seriously and very quickly in the two 
following centuries, the 14th and 15th, assumed a leading role on the 
Kerala stage. They encouraged Arab trade in spices and other com- 
modities, and by their scrupulous honesty and absolute security of com- 
merce, obtained and held it for fully two hundred years. 

It was then that the first Europeans arrived on the scene. The Por- 
tugese came to beign with, in an attempt to break the Moors’ monopoly 
of Far Eastern products. Coming into conflict with their Mohammedan 
rivals and with their protégé the Zamorin, they successfully supported 
the raja of Cochin against these and thus gained a footing on the coast 
while taking over command of the sea. They were only forced out by 
the Dutch in the 17th century (although they still hold Goa further 
north, to this day), and the Dutch in turn were superseded by the British 
and the French, who settled respectively at Tellicherry and at Mahe, 
from which fortified places they fought each other for supremacy in the 
pepper trade for another two centuries. 

In the 18th century, the Mohammedan rulers of Mysore descended 
on Kerala and, after forcibly converting a great number of its inhabit- 
ants to Islam, annexed large tracts of it. Tipu Sultan, however, the ally 
of Napolean, fell foul of the British East India Company, which eventu- 
ally defeated him at Seringapatnam in 1792. British supremacy in 
Kerala dates from that year and a system of farming out revenue to the 
local rajas was instituted. It proved to be a mistaken method of collec- 
tion, and was the cause of the serious rebellions of Kerala Varma, Raja 
of the Padinnara Kovilagam of Kottayam, the Pazhassi raja, otherwise 
known as Pychy raja, in 1797 and from 1800 to 1805. With their ter- 
mination, the British took over direct administration of Malabar, while 
leaving Cochin and Travancore to that of their rajas. They were to keep 
it until 1947 when India was given her independence. 

Two years later, the States of Travancore and Cochin were merged to 
form a United State under the Maharaja of Travancore. In 1953, France 
finally relinquished her hold on Mahe, and in 1957, the whole coastal 
region from South Canara to Cape Comorin became the State of Kerala 
which we know today. The name has been variously interpreted as 
meaning either “land of coconut trees” or “land of the Cheras”, an 
ancient Hindu dynasty of south India. 
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3. THE PEOPLE 


The new State is one of the most densely populated in the whole of 
India, as well as one in which the percentage of literacy is highest. Un- 
fortunately no current statistics are available, as Kerala is of very recent 
creation, but some idea can be gained from the fact that in the Ponani 
taluk of the former district of Malabar, according to the Madras Gov- 
ernment Statistical Atlas, 1935, there were 626,500 inhabitants, or 
1,471 per square mile. The rate of increase of the population is also 
very rapid: about 11% every ten years. The percentage of education is 
highest in Travancore, Cochin. In 1951, 53.8% were reported literate 
(Census of India, Vol. xii). 

The people of Kerala are a very complex collection and it would be 
hopeless to attempt to give a full and detailed description of them. The 
reader is referred to those works on the subject which have already been 
published, the titles of some of which can be found in the Bibliography. 
In order to understand, however, the extraordinary way in which Kerala 
society is partitioned into a number of individual groups, and how each 
of these has its own particular customs and ways, as for instance poly- 
andry, it is essential to give a general idea of the different castes and 
subcastes which compose the population, with a brief outline of their 
social organization and professional occupations. 

Rather naturally, as is to be expected from the mythological version 
of the origins of the country mentioned above, the summit of the hier- 
archy is occupied by the Nambudri Brahmin. As W. Logan very aptly 
puts it in his Malabar (Madras, 1887): “His person is holy; his direc- 
tions command, his movements are a procession; his meals nectar; he is 
the holiest of human beings, the representative of God on earth.” (p. 
127). There are eight subdivisions to the caste, some more holy than 
others, by reason of the occupations which they pursue. Other Brahmins 
in Malabar, who have come from outside and are thus somewhat looked 
down upon, are the Pattars, Embrandiris, Tamil and Konkani Brahmins. 

Below this exalted strata of Kerala society come the Ambalavasis or 
temple attendants, of whom there exist roughly nine subdivisions. With 
them are to be classed the self-styled Kshattriyas and the Samantans, 
from whose ranks are drawn the flower of the former military aristoc- 
racy. The Malayalam maharajas and rajas all belong to this class, as 
does the family of the Zamorin of Calicut. 

In immediate succession are the Nayars, Sudras by caste, descendants 
of those easterners whom Parasu Raman brought in for the protection 
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of the Brahmins. There are something like sixty four subdivisions of 
these people, from those ranking highest, in north Malabar, to the non- 
military, low caste ones of the south and of the Palghat taluk. Because 
of their very close relation to the Nambudri Brahmins which I shall 
describe below in detail, it can hardly be said that the Nayars are equal 
in caste to Sudras elsewhere in India. This is no doubt the reason for 
which, not only is their true position in the Hindu caste scale generally 
overlooked, but also why they themselves have a proud and self-assured 
bearing quite unlike that of the fourth and lowest caste in other parts 
of the country. 

With the Nayars, the end of the list of caste Hindus is reached. Below 
come the outcastes who, despite their condition, are also graded in ac- 
cordance with rank. First of these are the Tiyas. These bear different 
names in the various parts of Kerala, but there seems to be general 
agreement that they are really all one and the same people. Thus the 
name Tiya seems reserved for them in north Malabar with the exception 
perhaps of former north Cochin (Thiyyas); in Palghat, they are known 
as Iruvans, in south Malabar as Thandans and some as Irava-Panikkars; 
in south Cochin and north Travancore as Chovans, while in the rest of 
Travancore they go by the generic name of Iravas (sometimes spelt 
Izhuvas). 

Next are the artisans or Kammalans of which there are properly only 
four main subdivisions. Their associates, also artisans and craftsmen, 
are roughly grouped into fourteen different communities. 

The Kammalans are followed by another category composed of farm- 
hands, the Cherumas and Pulayas, and a dozen or so different kinds of 
aboriginals, jungle and hill folk who are rarely encountered on the coast 
or in the cultivated area, and have to be sought for in the foothills and 
jungles of the Western Ghats. 

Non-Hindu inhabitants of Kerala include Moslems and Christians, 
of whom the greater number belong to the first of these two religious 
communities. They are both known locally as Mappillas, the first as 
Jonaka Mappillas and the others as Nasrani Mappillas. It is from this 
name, meaning “mother’s son” or “bridegroom” or again “great child”, 
that the more familiar Mopla for the Kerala Mohammedans has been 
coined. All are of the Sunni persuasion, while the Christians belong to 
a great number of varied denominations; some of them are Roman Cath- 
olic (the majority), others “Romo-Syrian” (Uniat), Orthodox Syrian, 
Malankara Syrian, Assyro-Chaldean (Nestorian), Mar Thomas, and of 
the Protestant United Church of south India. 
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There is a small community of Jews in Cochin, divided into White, 
Brown, and Black, the last named being the most numerous. Other 
Kerala residents are foreigners such as Canarese, Tamils, Arabs, and 
Europeans. 

Untouchability has been made a penal offence by the present Indian 
Constitution and there is undoubtedly a tendency among the more en- 
lightened in the country to combat its evils and attempt to eradicate it 
from modern Hindu society. On the other hand, the religious minded 
(and there are many) maintain that since the Constitution is a secular 
one and allows full freedom of religious belief and practice, the legisla- 
tor cannot interfere in questions of caste and untouchability, as these 
have to do with the religious law and structure of India. The fact is 
that, today, untouchability is not what it was, but it cannot be said either 
that it has been done away with altogether. A visitor to Kerala is cer- 
tainly immediately made aware of this, as many traditional views on 
what constitutes intercaste pollution and what does not are still very 
much in evidence. Thus, although a member of the artisan caste, a 
Kammalan, perhaps no longer pollutes those above him in the hierarchy, 
atmospherically, at twenty four feet as he used to do, it is nevertheless 
unthinkable that he should sit down to a meal of cooked rice with a 
Nambudri, or even for that matter with a Nayar. The aboriginal Nay- 
adis who still live off begging and hunting may possibly ‘“‘come into 
town” now and not have to keep off the roads for fear of polluting other 
castes merely by being seen within a distance of seventy four feet, but 
they are not for that admitted to a would-be reformed Indian commun- 
ity in which no distinctions of caste, creed and colour are made any 
longer; in fact, they themselves, probably out of some sort of perverse 
attachment to their powers of polluting, refuse to be rehabilitated — as 
has been attempted by the former government of Travancore — and 
prefer to carry on with their traditional way of life. 

It can thus be safely said that pollution of the higher castes by the 
lower is very much believed in and guarded against, even in Kerala 
today. Menstruating women, and also those who have given birth, are 
still considered to be unclean for a period, varying with the people to 
whom they belong. And the various kin groups, of which every indiv- 
idual is a member among the Hindus of Kerala, will equally be con- 
sidered unclean and polluting for a certain amount of days — diminishing 
in number in inverse proportion to the height of the caste — after a birth 
or a death has taken place. 

Respect towards a superior, towards a god, towards a respected par- 
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ent, or towards the higher casteman, was always shown in Kerala by not 
wearing anything in his presence above the waist, be one man or woman. 
Basically, this has changed but little, the Nambudri Brahmin always 
praying in his private temple with only a loin cloth on, the modern Tiya 
factory girl now removing the blouse which she has taken to wearing 
before some important personage of her kin group, so that her breasts 
are exposed. What is a less frequent sight nowadays is Nayar, Tiya or 
Kammalan women in the streets and on the roads without some cover- 
ing over the upper parts of their bodies. Lower caste people, however, 
Cherumas, Pulayas and aboriginals, being less affected by progress, are 
still to be seen on the highways, their shapely bodies exposed from the 
waist upwards. 

A striking phenomenon in Kerala is the coexistence, even today, of 
the two radically opposed systems of marumakkathayam (matriliny) and 
of makkathayam (patriliny). In the first, children are born into their 
mother’s caste, while in the other they are born into their father’s caste. 
Inheritance is through the mother’s brother in the first instance, and 
through the father in the second. The matrilineal people are grouped in 
matrilineal clans called tarawads, of which the senior male member, 
the karanavan, is the recognized head; the patrilineal people have patri- 
lineal clans called by the same name, tarawad, also with the senior male 
as the karanavan, but at the same time, they observe descent through 
the mother, and all are members of matrilineal descent groups known as 
illams or kiriyams. While castes and, strictly speaking, subcastes are in 
principle endogamous, clans and lineages are definitely exogamous, mar- 
triage being matrilocal in the case of matrilineal people and patrilocal in 
the case of patrilineal people. 

Of the high castes, only the Nambudri Brahmins are makkathayam. 
They have patrilineal gothras or lineages which are exogamous, and 
patrilineal clans like tarawads which they, however, call illarns. In olden 
days, only the eldest son could contract a regular marriage within his 
caste, marriage being polygamous and patrilocal. The younger sons 
were either expected to live as brahmacharyas (bachelor religious devo- 
tees) or could cohabit with Nayar women in a form of union known as 
sambandham to which we shall revert in a moment. They were main- 
tained by their own efforts (they generally became cooks) and by a 
meagre allowance from the family illam. This has now been changed by 


‘ I continue to make use of the terms matrilocal and patrilocal here, rather 
than uxorilocal and virilocal as still being perfectly adequate as they were for 
Ceylon previously. 
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the Nambudri Act of 1933, the provisions of which are that younger 
Nambudris may marry women of their own caste and that the illam 
property can be divided, if they so wish, and inherited by these younger 
sons. 

Others who observe makkathayam in Kerala are the south Malabar 
and north Cochin Thandans, the Kammalans and their associated fellow 
artisans and craftsmen, all the agrarian serfs and the aboriginals, the 
south Malabar Moslem Moplas, the Christians and the Jews. 

Marumakkathayam, on the other hand, is practised by Kshattriyas, 
Samantans, Ambalavasis, Nayars, north Malabar Tiyas, south Travan- 
core Iruvas and north Malabar as well as Laccadive Moplas. In the 
case of the Mohammedans, a distinction should be made in matters of 
inheritance, family property (that is of the tarawad) being handed on 
through the female line alone, while self-acquisitions of the father are 
passed on directly to his male heirs. A visit to the Makhdun Tangal of 
Ponani, the senior Islamic religious authority in Kerala, which I made 
on the 24th of November, 1949, allowed me to confirm this. Originally 
from the Hedjaz, Sayed Mohammed Ben Mustafa Haidaros told me that 
this was an adaptation of Koranic law to the customs of the country and 
had been introduced many years back with the coming of his ancestors 
to the south-west coast of India. 

Marriage in Kerala is an arranged affair, parents or a close relative 
such as the maternal uncle, choosing a suitable partner for the child 
after the age of puberty. Once the two families involved have agreed 
as to what shall be paid in bride price and in dowry, the wedding is 
celebrated publicly with religious rites and with an appropriate display 
of festive spending. This is the general rule insofar as marriage within 
the caste is concerned. Intercaste relations are, however, far from rare, 
and their existence has been regularized and institutionalized in a form 
of sexual union, mentioned above, and known as sambandham. 

By this arrangement, which appears to conform to a general principle 
of hypergamy in Kerala, men of a higher caste are permitted to consort 
with women of a lower one, without incurring any of the obligations to- 
wards wife and children which they would have if they had been regu- 
larly wed. Greatly facilitating this is the fact that sambandham unions 
usually take place with women of those people who follow marumakka- 
thayam, for in this way, the offspring which they may have will belong 
to their caste and are cared for by and inherit from the maternal uncle. 

Sambandham used to be the usual way in which younger Nambudri 
sons enjoyed the privilege of taking Nayar women to themselves and 
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having children by them. The latter were born into the Nayar caste, 
and to all practical purposes were untouchables for their fathers. But, 
in fact, Nayars thus procreated were perfectly conscious of the high 
caste blood which flowed in their veins and which made them only 
slightly less important than their exalted sires. A feeling of close rela- 
tion to the Brahmins was thus definitely generated in them, giving them 
the self-assurance and self-assertion in public affairs that distinguishes 
them from their fellow Indians to this day. Others, and especially Arabs, 
have also contracted sambandham unions with the Nayar women of 
Malabar. Such unions are equally possible with marumakkathayam 
Tiya women, and between members of the same endogamous caste, 
when regular marriage is not possible. 

Although it appears to be a very loose way of setting up a household 
(there is no other ceremony than the possible offering of a piece of cloth 
by the man to the woman, and the relation can be broken off informally 
at any time), in actual fact there were, and still are, very few cases of 
sambandham unions not lasting. The main drawback seems to have 
been the feeling of frustration in the male partner that he was unable to 
do anything for, or leave anything to, his children. British legislation 
attempted to remedy this state of affairs by the Malabar Marriage Act IV 
of 1896 which provided for such unions to be registered and stipulated 
that when they were, they would be looked upon as regular, legal mar- 
riages entitling the “wife” and children to maintenance by the “hus- 
band” and father, and to inheritance of half his self-acquired property 
should he die intestate. Inheritance from father to son in matrilineal 
families has since been further legalized by the Madras Marumakka- 
thayam Act of 1933, but its provisions really apply more specifically to 
the regular marriages of the marumakkathayam practising people. In 
accordance with them, the property of the tarawads can now be divided 
up between the members, if they so wish. 

A specific custom of Kerala, which has never failed to intrigue out- 
siders, is still very much observed today, namely the ceremony of tali- 
kettu-kalyanam, or of the tying of the tali. The latter is a small piece 
of gold, through which a thread has been strung, and which is tied 
round the neck of a girl before she attains maturity. Speculation as to 
what is the significance, origin and function of this ritual has been rife 
over the years, but at least opinions do not seem to differ on the point 
that it represents some form of symbolic marriage, preceding and per- 


haps preparing the way for a real one, or for entry into a sambandham 
union. 
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Without going into the elaborate details of the occasion — which are 
very different, depending on the caste to which the girl belongs — it is 
enough to mention that its main item is the tying of the tali round the 
child’s neck by someone who is, usually, a substitute bridegroom or 
manavalan. He should be of a higher or at least of the same caste, but 
he can also be an old, venerable person who has already done this, for 
instance, to the mother; sometimes the father takes the place of the 
manavalan, at others, it is the maternal uncle. That the mother herself 
should do so, is not unknown, and cases in which a clay figure has taken 
the place of a live person are on record. It has also become increasingly 
the custom to tie the tali on many girls at the same time (to save ex- 
pense), and the tendency is to do the ceremony earlier and earlier in the 
children’s lives. 

After the man who ties the tali has fulfilled his task, he is not entitled 
to touch the girl. But shades of the times when he perhaps did do so 
still exist in the practice of his attempting to force the girl’s bedchamber 
door, and of his being pelted by male onlookers belonging to her kin 
group, which does take place in some of the lower castes. In south 
Malabar, he is supposed to lie down under the same blanket with the 
girl for a few moments; among the Ambalavasis, and in some of the 
sub-castes, he may even spend three nights with her, but under the strict 
supervision of a chaperon put there to see that he does not touch her. 
In some cases, a form of divorce ends the ceremony before the mana- 
valan is allowed to go. Tali tying is universal in Kerala, where it is not 
limited to the Hindus only, but is also practised by the Moslem Moplas 
and the Christians. 

It is interesting to note that the Portuguese traveller of the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, Duarte Barbosa, mentions that before a Nayar 
girl can be married, afer the tali has been tied on her, she should be 
deflowered before puberty, by some young man called in specially to do 
this from outside the caste, “for amongst themselves they hold it an 
unclean thing and almost a disgrace to deflower women” (The Coasts of 
East Africa and Malabar, p. 124). 


4. LAND-TENURE 


Kerala is an agricultural state and everyone in it is either dependant on 
the produce of the land or linked to it by serving those who till the soil. 
The main crops are rice, coconuts, pepper and arecanuts, in that order 
of importance. Others, less important, are pulses, tapioca, spices such 
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as ginger and chillies, palm sugar, mangoes and bananas, betel leaf, tea 
and coffee. There are two main paddy (unhusked rice) harvests, the 
kanni in September and until November, depending on the type of rice 
planted and where, and the magaram in January and February. 

A system of land-tenure and tenancy very special to Kerala is in ex- 
istence in the state and its principal characteristics may be summed up 
as follows. Freehold land owners are called janmis and they are entitled 
to the absolute proprietorship of the land; they may mortgage or lease 
it to anyone as they wish. They are themselves nearly always non- 
cultivating. The first kind of tenure to which they may resort is called 
kanam and he who holds the lease is known as the kanamdar. This is a 
curious type of arrangement between landlord and tenant, by which the 
latter deposits a certain sum with the janmi, who in return pays interest 
on the amount as if it were a loan. The kanamdar then has the right to 
work the land or to lease it out to someone else. Every year he pays 
rent, an adjusted sum as the interest received from the landlord is de- 
ducted. Once every twelve years, a so-called renewal fee is paid by the 
tenant equal to three times the annual rent, and this gives him the right 
of possession for a further twelve years. Should he wish to give up the 
lease, the original deposit will be returned to him by the janmi. Most 
kanamdars sub-let and do not cultivate the land themselves. 

The kanamdars often lease out the land as a kanam tenure too; but 
if they do not, it is as a verumpattam lease that they do so. This is a 
simple affair held for one year at a time, by which the tenant pays a 
fixed rent, or for several years, in which case it is called a customary 
verumpattam, and a renewal fee then becomes necessary, payable be- 
tween five and twelve years. This lease is used only for paddy fields. 
Tenants of this category often sub-lease in the same way to others, who 
cultivate the land either themselves, or, more usually, employ labourers 
to do so. These labourers are of two kinds, free and tied. The former 
are coolies hiring themselves out for wages, while the others are agrari- 
an farmhands who receive only board, lodging and clothing from the 
master responsible for them. 

Customary verumpattam tenure of palm gardens for the production 
of coconuts or arecanuts is called kuzhikanam. The twelve year renewal 
fee is equal to the amount made on the garden in the last year and a 
half of the lease. Virgin and waste land, which nevertheless always has 
a janmi somewhere, is also let out on this type of tenure. The land 
owner has the right to evict the tenant if he has made no improvement 
of the land during his period of lease. House-sites occupied by tenants 
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also have to be paid for, if they do not wish to be summarily evicted by 
a land owner who simply tolerates their settling down on his land. This 
is an ordinary lease, like a verumpattam, but is called a kudiyiruppu. 

Tenants were formerly at a great disadvantage vis a vis the janmi, as 
the latter was at liberty to evict them on the slightest pretext. The 
Malabar Tenancy Act of 1930, by protecting the tenant, and restricting 
the cases in which eviction is possible (such as the non-payment of rent 
for instance, or necessity for the land owner to have some land to culti- 
vate himself), especially of the kKanamdar, has made this a thing of the 
past. Dissatisfaction with the existing conditions of land ownership and 
land-tenure continues, however, and the present tendency goes so far as 
to want to protect the interests of the verumpattam tenants to the detri- 
ment of the kKanamdars and janmis and even, in the last resort as we 
shall see, of the landless, agrarian labourers who constitute the vast army 
of the Kerala agrarian proletariat. 

It is difficult to generalize about the distribution of agricultural roles 
and interests among the various castes and communities in the state. 
Schematically, it can be said, however, that generally Nambudri Brah- 
mins are janmis, since, as mythology has it, Parasu Raman gave them 
the land in perpetual enjoyment. Commenting on this, one of my inter- 
preters assured me that this was not mere idle belief. It was a fact, 
giving the Brahmins an unequivocal title to the land, in spite of there 
being “no legal document” confirming them in their ownership. Many 
Nayars, including Kshattriyas such as the rajas of Cochin and Travan- 
core, Samantans such as the Zamorin, and some Tiyas and Moplas, are 
also owners of large tracts of land. 

Kanamdars are usually recruited among the well-to-do Nayars and 
Tiyas, but also among the big Mopla families. Other Moslems are 
verumpattam tenants, as are the majority of the Tiyas. These of course 
used to follow their traditional profession of toddy (fermented palm 
juice) tapping, but with the introduction of prohibition in the former 
Madras State, they have had to give it up, and mainly hire themselves 
out as labourers. Others who have always hired themselves out in this 
way, as an immemorial caste occupation, are the Cherumas and Pulayas, 
some free, but the vast majority tied to the land. Many Moplas, also, 
have no other means of subsistance. 

The aboriginals in Kerala continue their wild life of beggars, food- 
gatherers or primitive forest-clearers and agriculturalists. Some are ad- 
dicted to witchcraft as are also members of some of the artisan castes, 
and their activities give Kerala a strange, mysterious atmosphere of im- 
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ponderable evil, the reputation of which is great outside its boundaries. 


5. POLYANDRY IN KERALA 


During my stay in Kerala, I found that the following castes practise 
polyandry in the state: Nayars, Thandans, and Tiyas (Thiyyas) of north 
Cochin, Kammalans such as Tathans (goldsmiths), Karuwans, or 
Perinkollam (blacksmiths), Asaris (carpenters) and Puri-asaris (laterite- 
cutters), Musaris (bell-metal smiths of braziers); also the allied castes to 
these of Kolla-kurups (shampooers, masseurs, and leather-shield makers) 
and Vil-kurups( bow-makers), Tol-kollans (leather workers), Kanisans 
(astrologers), Mannans (washermen and barbers), Panans (exorcists and 
umbrella-makers), Pulluvans (herbalists and nag worship songsters). All 
follow makkathayam except the Nayars, who are marumakkathayam 
from one end of Kerala to the other. 

Today, Nayars in Kerala are said, as we have seen (p. 92), to have 
ceased the practice of polyandry. Not only do they say so themselves, 
but other castes are emphatic on this point as well. Since, with the dis- 
appearance of the petty chieftains, Nayar militias no longer exist, the 
customs that were closely linked to these organizations have also faded 
away. The Mysore invasions perhaps had something to do with it, too, 
for Tipu Sultan was grimly determined to eradicate the Nayar armies 
and made this his principal objective. In 1788, before invading Malabar, 
in a proclamation which was intended, among other things, to be a 
warning to the people, he said: “*. . . and since it is the practice with you 
for one woman to associate with ten men, and you leave your mothers 
and sisters unconstrained in their obscene practices, and are thence all 
born in adultery; and are more shameless in your connections than the 
beasts in the fields: I hereby require you to forsake these sinful practices 
and to be like the rest of mankind; and if you are disobedient to these 
commands, I have made repeated vows to honour the whole of you with 
Islam.” (quoted by C. A. Innes, I.C.S. in Malabar and Anjengo, Madras 
District Gazeteers, p. 72). Many of the Moplas today, especially inland, 
are descendants of Nayars whom Tipu thus did “honour with Islam”. 
They were forcibly circumcized and regaled with beef. Many, however, 
reconverted themselves later, but lost caste in the process and were 
never considered the same again. 

In spite of it being said that Nayars are no longer polyandrous in 
Kerala, I was able to find, as I shall show further on, some families left 
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who do still live matrimonially in this way. From a certain Musad (low- 
caste Nambudri Brahmin practising surgery) whom I met in Shoranur 
and who was introduced to me as someone well informed because, ow- 
ing to his profession, he had access where others could not go, I heard 
that in the very closed Court circles of Cochin and Travancore polyan- 
dry of the old type is still practised by Nayar ladies, who consort with 
wealthy Tamil Brahmins and Pillais from the east coast. It would natu- 
rally have been far beyond the bounds of possibility for me personally 
to investigate the truthfulness of this allegation, and therefore it can 
only be given here for what it is worth. 

Thandans and Tiyas (Thiyyas) of north Cochin practise polyandry of 
the fraternal type, and none other. They are makkathayam, and a regu- 
lar wedding ceremony is usual in their case. Cross-cousin marriage, in 
which a woman marries her father’s sister’s son, her machchunan and 
all his brothers, is preferred if not compulsory. The ceremony is per- 
formed at the bride’s house, after the preliminary exchange of bride- 
price and dowry have taken place between the two families involved, 
and consists of the girl and her bridegrooms being seated in a row and 
fed ritually on kanji (rice porridge) and coconut milk. The honeymoon 
of the newly wed also takes place at the home of the wife, her husbands 
going to her either each in turn or in a body. Later residence of the 
family is patrilocal. 

Most Thandans and Tiyas of central Kerala used to be toddy tappers, 
as I have mentioned earlier (p. 172). This occupation, they say, they 
brought from Ceylon, from where they are reputed to have originated; 
they also profess to have brought from there the coconut palm tree and 
the practice of fraternal polyandry. The tradition is closely linked to 
that of the Kammalans whom I shall describe next, and there does seem 
to be some evidence of close ties with the great island to the south. To 
this day, many Thandans and Tiyas emigrate temporarily to Ceylon as 
labourers, and it is said, although the etymology may be fanciful as 
some authors insist, that Tiya is derived from dvipa, “island” in Sanskrit. 

I found Thandan and Tiya polyandry quite active still in Walluvanad 
and in north Cochin. I had been led to believe that it was fast dying 
out and that only very few practised it any longer. But this was not my 
impression, especially in the taluk of south Malabar. In north Cochin, 
a recent enactment known as Act XVII of 1115 The Cochin Makka- 
thayam Thiyya Act of 1940, had made polyandry illegal in future, and 
it is true that nine years after the coming into existence of the new legis- 
lation, only the older people still practised the ancient form of marriage. 
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The polyandry of the Kammalans, of the four sub-castes of gold- 
smiths, blacksmiths, carpenters and bell-metal smiths, is in every way 
identical with that of the Thandans and Tiyas of the central area. This 
may be because they claim a common Sinhalese origin for it. The legend 
relates that one of the early Perumal kings of Kerala, having received 
some useful hints as to how to have his washing done by a dhobi (wash- 
erman) promised to give him a girl of the Asari (carpenter) caste in mar- 
riage. This revolted the Kammalans, and in order to avoid the degrading 
proposition, they emigrated in a body to Ceylon, leaving their king with 
none but a few workmen specialized in making roofs for the temples. 
The pre-historic boycott had its desired effect. The Perumal monarch, 
in dire distress, promised to give up the marriage he had had in mind 
and appealed to the king of Ceylon for the return of his indispensable 
artisans. These agreed to come back, but were given protection by the 
king of Sinhala in the form of an escort of his own subjects who brought 
the coconut with them, settled in Kerala and became the ancestors of 
the Tiyas. Presumably, the Kammalans learned the advantages of poly- 
andry when they were in the kingdom of Kandy, and have never ceased 
to practise it since. 

I found all the artisan families which I visited polyandrous, and I was 
told that the custom is still very vigorous, in spite of what outsiders have 
to say. The same applies to those associated craftsmen castes, the Kolla- 
and Vil-Kurups, the Tol-kollan, Kanisans, Mannans, Panans and Pul- 
luvans, who do not seem either to have given up polyandry in any great 
numbers. Their form of the institution differs in no way from that of 
their fellows of the senior caste. 


B. POLYANDRY IN THE WALLUVANAD TALUK OF 
SOUTH MALABAR AND IN NORTH COCHIN 


Personal Observations 


It was into this complex maze of Kerala society that I ventured, a few 
years ago now, to study the polyandry of some of its people. In the 
following pages, I give the results of this personal investigation. Thanks 
to my helpers and interpreters, I was able to find polyandrous house- 
holds almost immediately. My first visit to the Palghat taluk and to 
Walluvanad allowed me to confirm that the Tiyas still practised what I 
was searching for, and that what I had heard about them was not in- 
correct. While in Tellicherry, I had the same experience, even though 
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I was in that town for only a very short time. I shall begin by giving a 
description of the little remaining Nayar polyandry that I was able to 
find. 

Research, in this case, was the very opposite of easy. When I was in 
Ottappalam of the Walluvanad taluk in 1949, and had made that town 
the centre of my activities, all the influential local Nayars, most of them 
wakils or lawyers, got together and, threatening the severest punish- 
ments if anyone disobeyed them, decided that none of their caste would 
give me any information at all regarding their alleged polyandry. The 
town is one from which many of the most prominent Nayars in Govern- 
ment service in New Delhi today have originally come, and in which 
members of their tarawads and immediate families still live. It is there- 
fore understandable that they should have taken this line, it being con- 
sidered by them today that any hint of their being polyandrous is insult- 
ing and degrading. Later, I heard that I had been accused in the Indian 
capital of stating that Nayars were descendants of the most primitive 
aboriginals. There was, naturally, absolutely no truth in this, but it is 
easy to see how the rumour originated. 

On the 28th of August, 1939, I went to a Nayar household which I 
have marked down in my notes as bearing the name of Tsingepuram 
Kailott. It was in the outskirts of Tellicherry, a large house in a garden 
compound, with a smaller building some distance away from it. There 
I met a man called Apunayar and his brother Kamarnayar, and the lat- 
ter who seemed to be the most talkative, told me through my interpreter 
that he was the youngest of the two, while his brother, the other man, 
was the eldest of the whole family. There were four brothers, he ex- 
plained, the two other ones, junior to this pair, lived in the smaller 
house in the compound: their names were Kunjiramanayar and Nara- 
yannayar. Their mother, Amalu of Tsingepuram kailott tarawad had 
recently died. She had been polyandrous, and the four brothers and a 
daughter who was also dead now had been born and brought up in the 
big house by their maternal uncles. The latter had died before their 
mother, and they had inherited the property. They had given up poly- 
andry and now lived each of them with a wife. Households had been 
split, and the younger brothers had built themselves the smaller house 
in the garden, and lived there with their respective wives, while the two 
elder men had remained in the ancestral mansion. Apunayar had four 
children, two boys and two girls, Karanayar one girl, while in the smaller 
household, there were only a little boy and a little girl, both the children 
of Narayannayar. 
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I would have liked to have returned to this household and to have got 
more information about its inmates; I would also have found it useful 
to discover other Nayar homes in which the traces of polyandry were 
still as fresh as in this one. Alas, war broke out within a few days and 
I was inexorably drawn away as related in Appendix I. 

I had to wait more than ten years before I again visited a Nayar 
household reputed to be polyandrous. It was in Palappuram, in the 
Walluvanad taluk, on the 23rd of November 1949, where I went to a 
house called Valathandath. Its inhabitants belonged to the Sudra Nayar 
sub-caste, and the karanavan whom I met, an old man, bore the name 
of Shekaranayar. His sister, Chimdevi, also aged, lived with him, she 
sat in a corner of one of the rooms, her breasts bare in the old fashioned 
way. She had been polyandrous too, I heard, although I was unable to 
discover the number and names of the husbands that she had had. Off- 
spring consisted of two daughters and a son, the three of them living in 
the family house. 

The eldest daughter, called Parbhatiama, had a little girl, Shandaku- 
mari. When I asked who the father was, she smiled and said that she 
did not know. Immediately intrigued, I asked again and why. The an- 
swer, which was not too difficult to obtain, was that she had two hus- 
bands, one “with the military” in Madras, and the other a Nayar agri- 
culturist. Which of the two was the father, my interpreters said they 
could not find out for nobody knew. I was struck by the fact that this 
Nayar woman had a soldier as one of her husbands; it was reminiscent 
of the ancient classical pattern in which polyandry in her caste was re- 
puted to exist because of the military commitments of the men. 

The younger daughter, Kunyimaluama, posed for a photograph with 
her brother, Krishnayar (Fig. 8); she was also accompanied by a young 
man called Balanayar of the Velathadeth tarawad, who was, I heard, 
her paramour but not her husband. 

In view of the really determined opposition of the Nayar community 
in Kerala towards allowing me to find out more about their marital cus- 
toms, I abstained from making further enquiries into the subject. Con- 
sequently I was forced to content myself with the meagre results obtain- 
ed, and, apart from the information gathered from the Musad and men- 
tioned above (see p. 174), I steered clear of the Nayars. To have acted 
otherwise under the circumstances might well have compromised my 
entire research work in Kerala and have led, I am afraid, to my having 
to abandon it without gaining any further data, even concerning the 
other polyandrous castes and sub-castes. : 
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With the Thandans and the Tiyas (Tiyyas) of north Cochin, there 
were happily none of these difficulties, and I was able to study them at 
my ease. On the 23rd of July, 1939, I paid my first visit to Kerala 
when I drove to Palghat from Ootacamund in the Nilgiris and went to a 
Tiya house in Lakkidi in Walluvanad with an interpreter. The Tiyas 
we met that day were two men, brothers, who shared a wife. When we 
entered the yard of their broken-down palm leaf house, she was sitting 
bare-breasted, suckling a little boy whom she told us was hers. The 
two men, whose names I did not ascertain, told us that they followed 
marumakkathayam, which was surprising. In those days, I knew too 
little about Kerala to ask them if they came from north Malabar, as they 
probably did. But I have since heard from a blacksmith family which I 
visited at the same place on the 12th of November 1949, that they had 
indeed come from north Malabar, and that this was the reason why they 
were matrilineal. Their polyandry, on the other hand, was correlated 
with the economic plight in which they found themselves, and they had 
taken to it because it was the customary way to solve such difficulties 
with their fellows of the same caste in the south. They had no property 
and told us that they worked as paid labourers. For the house, they 
paid four annas a year to a local Brahmin landlord. They said, never- 
theless, that polyandry was dying out and that the Nayars, for instance, 
did not practise it any longer. Theirs was obviously a sporadic instance 
of a matrilineal Tiya family from north Malabar in which the wife was 
being shared by two brothers in a south Malabar taluk, where fraternal 
polyandry prevails. It would be unwise to make any generalizations from 
this as it was, I think, quite an exceptional and probably isolated case. 

On the 25th and 26th of October 1949, together with my interpreters, 
I visited a large Thandan household, about two miles east of Ottap- 
palam. The family living there were called Appayl Watakkeh, and they 
belonged to the Appayl tarawad. The buildings in the compound con- 
sisted of one large mansion with a courtyard in front, at the end of 
which was a smaller house. Cattle and some dogs roamed about in the 
courtyard, where paddy was also drying. In the background, the green 
plantain, papaya and areca nut palms, contrasted sharply with the red 
soil and the laterite stones from which the houses were built, and the 
soaring trunks of tall coconut trees stood out, here and there. 

We met the karanavan, called Raman, a man of forty eight, wearing 
only a piece of cotton from the waist down. He was wrinkled and partly 
bald, but very amiable and helpful when it came to questioning him. 
On the first day, we spoke in general terms to him about the Thandan 
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community. It was confirmed that this name, meaning “headman”, is 
really a title (like so many others in Kerala — Nayar, Panikkar, Kurup, 
Menon, etc.) by which the Tiyas of south Malabar are known. He also 
answered questions about tarawad and kiriyam, marriage rites and cross- 
cousin preference, the prevalence of polyandry in the community and 
the changing times, points which have all been accounted for in the first 
part of this chapter. 

On the second day, I made out the family’s genealogy, which is given 
in the accompanying Table 3. A few words of comment are no doubt 
needed here. I had three informants in all, since two others were added, 
later, to the first. I have marked them as Nos. 1, 2, and 3. The genera- 
tion to which the first informant belonged had originally consisted of 
nine children, from Kunji, the eldest, to Narayana, the youngest. Their 
tarawad was patrilineal and exogamous, as was also their matrilineal 
kiriyam in principle, but the rules of the latter were not observed very 
much any more beyond their immediate acquaintances. Kunji, now 
sixty two, was married at twenty; Kali, married when she was sixteen, 
divorced a year later and lived with her brothers; she was now sixty. 
All five brothers, when they were young, had been married polyan- 
drously to Devaki, the eldest, Mayadi, now deceased, being sixteen at 
the time. Nani and Raman were issued from that marriage, and the 
young Raman and his family lived here, with his elder namesake in the 
same house. Devaki died when she was twenty nine, and the brothers 
were then all remarried, again polyandrously by their parents, to Kuni- 
yama. Mayadi, then aged thirty, died the following year, and Raman 
senior became the karanavan. 

Sankara then suddenly said that he was displeased with the common 
wife. He expressed a desire to break away, and asked his father and 
maternal uncle to find him another wife. There was considerable oppo- 
sition to begin with, but, eventually, they gave in, and Kodamah was 
found for Sankara, who, however, did not move out and put up another 
household, but stayed in the family mansion with Raman. The latter 
retained Kuniyama as his wife and had four children by her — Krishna, 
Janeki, Kerthiyani, and Madivi. Sankara and Kodamah, now forty five 
and thirty five respectively, had one daughter, Devaki, whom they mar- 
nied off three years ago when she was sixteen. 

The breaking away of their elder brother, Sankara, seems to have 
given Panju and Narayana ideas of liberty as well. Kuniyama was ap- 
parently not a very popular common spouse, or else Raman monopo- 
lized her too much — it was difficult to find out which, for all that I 
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could get Panju to say at first was that she “did not look after us 
enough”. However, when I insisted, I heard that she did not satisfy 
them sexually, which again might be either that Ramon got the lion’s 
share of the marriage or that the two younger men did not find their 
elder brother’s wife very attractive. Anyhow, they asked their maternal 
uncle (their father had died in the meantime) to find them another wife. 
After a show of resistance in which he said that it was not right and that 
they should remain with Kuniyama as tradition dictated, their mother’s 
brother again gave in and got Nani for them; they married her when 
they were twenty and fifteen respectively. They were now forty and 
thirty five, and their common wife was thirty five. They had put up a 
separate household, to leave Raman and Sankara in the main building, 
and theirs was the smaller house on the other side of the yard, wholly 
within the same compound, however, so that the tarawad property was 
not completely torn asunder. 

The land upon which the family lived was theirs, and not rented. 
After the death of their father, their mother inherited it, and when she 
died, it was divided up between the sons. Mayadi was also gone, but 
Raman junior, his son, and the four surviving brothers, Raman senior, 
Sankara, Panju and Narayana, each received one fifth of the whole. 
There was a meeting in the big house, they told me, about a year after 
the death of their mother (they presumably inherited the property un- 
divided until then), and it took them three days to come to an agree- 
ment. Influential neighbours, the elders of the tarawad and the two 
brothers-in-law, Kunyadi and Maniken, also attended. The whole prop- 
erty, paddy fields, cattle, grain and seeds, agricultural tools, implements, 
the house and the household requisites and furniture, was evaluated in 
money and divided into five equal shares. Panju and Narayana did not 
split their shares; they kept the two fifths they received undivided, as 
they constituted a polyandrous household. The women did not inherit 
anything because they had been married off to others. Women among 
the Thandans can inherit from their parents, I heard, if there are no 
male heirs. 

On the 27th of October 1949, I visited a Tiya (Thiyya) polyandrous 
family at Kadevelur in Tallapilli taluk of north Cochin. These people 
were kanam tenants of a Nambudri Brahmin, to whom they paid thirty 
rupees a year in rent, plus eight hundred measures of rice per crop.’ 


1 I was told eight hundred parahs, but this is hardly possible as: 1 Cochin 
parah = 10 edangalis = 40 nalis = 1,720 tolas; as 424 Cochin tolas = 1 lb., 
1 Cochin parah = c. 404 lbs. Eight hundred parahs would then = 403 x 800 = 
32,400 Ibs. The measure may have been a smaller one, an edangali or even a nali. 


TABLE 3. GENEALOGY OF APPAYL Tarawad. APPAYL WATTAKKEH HOUSEHOLD. 


Kunji Kali MAYADI tf RAMAN (informant 1) SANKARA Kalyani 
m. to m. to karanavan m. to 
KUNYADI | SANKARAN | I MANIKEN of 
of Puli- of Manda- % . Kallingil t. 
I° m., to 2° m. to 2 
kele t. kate t. ‘ ; No issue 
z Devaki ¢ Kuniyama 
Divorced. : 
No j of Tariya- of Melu- 
fo issue : 
walapi t. welu t. 
Kalyany Chiru Lakshmi KRISHNA | Nani RAMAN | | KRISHNA Janeki Karthiyani Madivi | | 
m, to m. to m. to 15 m. to m. to 16 12 10 4 
PALAJIL KUTAN KUNJAN unm, SHANKARA APU Bargevi 
of Aven- of Karim- of Chen- of Karuvarto- of Toten- 
jil t. bina t. mugan t. dhiyu t. gile t. 
no issue | 
| SSS 
| MANIKEN CHANCHAN | | VERAYEDEN SANDAKUMAR PURUSHOTAMAN | | Devayanu | 
6 3 8 5 2 3 
KUMARAN Essoda Pushpovadi Sarada V 
12 9 6 3 (alone) 













3° m. to Kodama 
of Pandar Thodyal t.? 


| Devaki MADHAVAN KUNYUNI_ Lakshmi = Sarodjini Kalyany RAMAN KUTI | 
16 14 12 8 3 2 


m, to 
VARODE 
of Ku- 
nata t. 


| KUMARAN Kunielakshmi | 
3 1 


1 Sankara and his family live in the same house as Raman. 

2 Panju and Narayana with their common wife live in a smaller house in the same compound. 
Capital letters denote males 
Small characters are women 


f= 
mn. = 
t= 


dead 
married 
tarawad 


The age of smal! children or unmarried ones is shown below their names. 


PARU 
m. to 
Madavan 
of Thodu- 
kattil ¢. 
No issue 


Lakshmi 
m. to 
PAGAN of 
Kelassery t. 


SANKARAN 
14 









PANJU NARAYANA 
(informant 2) 


7 ee ue ee 


NARAYANA 
6 


V7 
(together) 3° m. to 
Nani (informant 3) 
of Andurkunnath t.” 


KUMARAN MADHAVAN') SRIDARAN RAGHAVAN | 
10 8 6 2 


TaBLe 4. GENEALOGY OF KUTUKULANGARA Tarawad, KEREGHETIL HOUSEHOLD. PART 1. 


m. to? 
of Totupadam t. 
one girl (name unknown) 


m. to Mogami of ? t. 


| 


Kuttuma tf Kandu f | PANGAN f KARAPAN f | 
died unmarried 





Lakshmi Kurumba Kuniyukuti KANDAPAN Menakshi! Madu* Janeki Kalyany KESHEVAN ACHUDAN NARAYANA Karthiyani PARAMESHWARAN | 
m. to m. to m. to m, to m. to m. to m to m. to m. to 24 20 m, to 16 

KOPAN & GOPALAN CHANKUNI & Kuniama TUPERAN KUMARAN KITTPA KRISHNA Amalu KRISHNAN 

KUNYUNI © of Pularu- VELUKUTI of Chateil t. of Vela- of Ali- of Chara- of Tara- of Tondi- both unmarried of Chori- unmarried 

of Peran- kotil t. of Padigna- n, issue kara t. kute t watil t. yil t. lil t. yil t. 





kalangara t. kara t. | 
| (A) (B) (C) Mce Mess 


: | 
| Amalu BALAN | Tangama BALAN — Tankamani Kamelakshmi‘ | Devaki Banu | | PRABHAKARAN ~— RAJAN Jahawali a girl | | Bharati Nalini | | PRABHAKARAN* | 
5 2 7 5 3 6m. 2 9m. 3 











m. to unmarried m. to 15 13 12 
GOVINDAN MATHAMAN 
of Kutat t. of Pamin- all three unmarried 
| guel t. 
| BHARATAN = SINDARAN Savitri? boy (no name) | 
7 6 5 6m. 
(A) 
Panjali NANU KARUNAKARAN BASHKARAN PADMANAVAN_ SRIDARAN | 
m. to m,. to m. to 17 16 15 
ACHUDAN of — Kalyany Devaki of 
DP ots of Mute- 2 t all three unmarried 
rat t. no issue 
| 
Savitri YESODA JENARDHANAN -- RAJAN? | Tangama RAJAN _— Suchilla | 
! 13 12 It 4 2 3m. 
(B) 
1 Followed by a girl who died in infancy. 
| * Followed by two girls, a boy and two other girls who all died in infancy. 
SANKARAN SEKARAN  KESSAVAN Tanjorma Umukuti | 3 Followed by a girl who died in infancy and another girl now aged three months. 
18 16 15 13 9 4 Followed by two girls aged eight and ten months respectively. 
all of them unmarried 5 Followed by a girl who died in infancy. 
6 Followed by a girl aged six months, yet unnamed. 
Conventional signs as in Table 3. 
(Cy 
Sarojini Srimadi Janegi Kanulach PRABHA KANU Savitu ASOKA | 
m. to m, to 14 13 12 ul 9 6 
KUNIMAN RAMANKUTI 
of Kalail t. of Machera t. all of them unmarried 


| a boy a girl | RAMAN | 
a | 6 


months 
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The informant, Velu, with whom we spoke, kept us outside the house 
on some chairs in the drive leading up to the property. He did not seem 
inclined to let us come in. 

I made the accompanying genealogy with Velu. It is rather an ex- 
tensive one since the family was large, and therefore I have laid it out 
in two Tables (4 & 5), separating the two lots of polyandrous families in 
which the older generation was divided. As regards the name, the in- 
formant told me that the tarawad contained five households, of which 
this was one; they had appellations principally of the four cardinal 
points, the name of his household meaning “eastern”. 

Velu and his two younger brothers were married polyandrously to 
Kalyany, who had become their wife after her elder sister, Amalu, had 
died. This appeared to be somewhat reminiscent of sororate, but I 
understand that it was not so, the brothers simply having taken their 
sister-in-law in marriage because they liked her and thought it a good 
idea. The two elder brothers who were now dead, Pangan and Karapan, 
had also been married polyandrously to Mogami, who was still alive; 
she was sixty five at the time of my research work. They had had her 
all to themselves, because the three younger men had not wanted her. 
although for what reason it was impossible to make Velu say. All that 
he would impart to us was that they did not want her, and brought in 
Amalu as their wife, and kept her in the same house with the others. 
Even today, he said, they all lived together, without the property having 
been divided up between them. 

Mogami had had eighteen children of whom thirteen were still alive. 
I had an opportunity to meet this remarkable woman some weeks later, 
and I found her a lively and intelligent person, who did not appear to be 
the slightest bit worn out by her two husbands and many children. She 
was thin and rather small with flashing eyes and a very sharp brain. 
She told me many anecdotes of her former married life, with great relish 
and obvious pleasure, as if she had been extremely happy in it. She was 
quite unashamedly proud of her achievements and her present widowed 
life was kept interesting by the memories for which she lived. 

Two of her eldest daughters, Lakshmi and Kuniyukuti, had been mar- 
ried polyandrously, and still lived under that arrangement, although 
Chankuni, the elder husband of Kuniyukuti, was rarely at home; he was 
employed as a peon in Ceylon, and only paid brief visits to Kerala. 
This brought the total number of polyandrous families in the Kereghetil 
household to four. 

It should be noted, however, that only the men and their families as 


TABLE 5. GENEALOGY OF KATUKULANGARA Tarawad, KEREGETHIL HOUSEHOLD. PART 2. 


VELU (informant) GOVINDAN RAMAN 
| karanavan | 


1° m. to Amalu f of 
Korikarawalapil t. 










APU KUTAN MADHAVAN 







m. to m. to 

Madhavi of Paru of 

Vilakara t. Chara- 
parambil t. 
No issue 





Sarada GANGAGARAN SUMITRA Remawadi Lelitha 


12 10 8 6 3 m. 
2° m. to 
Kalyany! 
Panjali Rudrani Baby Sandamini Rajama 
m. to 13 11 9 5 1 


AYER of 


Kolikara- 
walapil t. 
No issue 





1 Sister of first, deceased wife, therefore of same tarawad. 
Conventional signs as in Table 3. 
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well as the unmarried women and girls lived in the house. The women 
who had married out had left and were living with the families of their 
husbands. What struck me was the considerable number of unmarried 
boys and girls relatively advanced in age who were still at home. Tiyas, I 
was told, marry late, usually after puberty, which is exceptional in India. 

It will be noticed that polyandry was only practised in the elder gen- 
erations. Not a single case occurs among the younger people. The 
reason for this is that the Thiyya Makkathayam Act of 1940 made poly- 
andry illegal in Cochin, and nobody was thus at liberty to marry in this 
way any longer. Property, which was undivided so far, would be di- 
vided, Velu told us, when he and his brothers and his wife had died. 
This was in accordance with the new legislation, and all the children, 
girls included, would have a share. The boys, however, would be al- 
lotted double portions. Thus for their children by the two marriages, 
if the girls were not married by then, there would be thirteen shares, of 
which the boys would get the four first. 

Velu assured me that formerly they were polyandrous in his caste so 
that the property should not be divided up. It kept the brothers together, 
they did not get involved in the quarrels of their wives, it was not neces- 
sary to split up into separate families, and thus was a very good system. 
Times, however, had changed, he said and now because there was a law 
forbidding polyandry, there was no longer any reason to keep what they 
owned undivided. He seemed to think that the old way of doing things 
had its advantages, especially in the possibility of bringing in another 
woman, if this were desirable and the brothers agreed to it (as he and 
his younger brothers had done), without being obliged to separate and 
start splinter households as had now become necessary. When I ques- 
tioned him as to how they would keep going now that the economy of 
an undivided polyandrous household was no longer possible, he replied 
that it would oblige them to turn coolies, cut laterite, plough for others, 
carry on petty trade and emigrate to the towns. 

On the 2nd of November 1949, I went again to Cochin accompanied 
by an interpreter. We drove into the Tallapilli taluk of the northern part 
of that state, and visited a village near Kunnamkulam, called Perum- 
pillav (big jack fruit tree). The people living here called themselves 
“Ezhuvas”, but, in accordance with recent Cochin legislation, they were 
assimilated to Tiyas or Thiyyas as the local spelling has it. (Article 5, 
paragraph i of the Thiyya Makkathayam Act of 1940 states that “Thiyya 
included Ezhuva, Chova, Billava, Marayan, Thandan and others recog- 
nized as such.”) 
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We went first to the house of some rich Tiyas, in which we had been 
told that there were three elderly men living in polyandry. It was a large 
mansion standing in a well-kept compound, and we met one of the 
members of the older generation as well as a young man. When we 
asked them about their polyandry, they both shook their heads and pro- 
tested that we had been “misinformed”. Nobody in their family practised 
this marital custom, they said, although they admitted that the previous 
generation had done so. Since there was nothing we could do about it, 
and it would be useless to argue with such people, we went on. How- 
ever, from the next house that we reached, we heard that what we had 
previously been told was correct and that these men did not tell us the 
truth. Because they were well off, they liked to play up at being “pro- 
gressive”, we heard, and therefore denied their polyandry which was 
nevertheless a fact. 

The two tumbled-down, thatched houses which we next visited, stood 
in a very small compound in which plantain and coconut trees grew. 
Two old men, one very bald, and an aged lady, her flat bosoms hanging 
down dismally on her bare chest, came out to greet us. They were very 
hospitable and kind, and offered us fresh coconut milk from a nut, to 
drink. The younger of the two men, Raman, aged sixty five, volunteered 
to give us any information that we wished to obtain from him. 

He told us that he and his two elder brothers, Shangu and Mundon, 
had been married to Chaki, the white haired old lady, for fifty years. 
Shangu, the eldest, had now been dead for three years, but Mundon, 
three years his junior, was alive at just seventy one. He was the other 
man, with the bald head. They lived in the larger of the two thatched 
houses. Kandapan, their third son, who was married to Lakshmi and 
had a small boy three years old, lived in the smaller house. They had 
only been married for four years, since “the last renewal”. 

This remark, it seemed, was an allusion to the rent. The latter con- 
sisted of a kurikanam lease, for which they paid three rupees a year (or 
the equivalent in bananas, they said), and a renewal fee of six rupees 
every twelve years. They had paid the latter four years ago, and it had 
gone to their janmi, a Nambudri Brahmin whose illam was called 
Granghat illam. By profession they were toddy tappers, but since the 
introduction of prohibition in Madras State, they had been deprived of 
their livelihood. It seemed that there was an inner belt of some miles 
within Cochin territory in which the distilling and sale of liquor was 
prohibited in order to prevent smuggling over the border, and that they, 
since their house was situated ten miles inland, were affected by this 
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regulation. They said that they were starving and that they had had 
nothing to eat that morning. When I asked them how they would solve 
their problem, they replied that it was better that I “did not ask”. Evil 
times had befallen them in their old age, and they really did not know 
what they could do about it; they might hire themselves out as labourers, 
if they were not so old and feeble. They agreed with me that the in- 
crease in population in Kerala over the years had made the difficulty of 
feeding so many people increasingly great. 

Their two elder sons, called Ayapakuti and Pangha, lived polyan- 
drously, I heard, some few miles away, on a bit of land which their 
fathers had given them fourteen years ago, in the fifth year of their mar- 
riage and after the birth of their fourth child. The common wife, Paru, 
was now alone with the thirty five year old second son, as the elder had 
died two years ago, also at the age of thirty five. It seemed that Kan- 
dapan had originally been part of the polyandrous household but that, 
tiring of living in this way, he had found a wife for himself, Lakshmi, 
with whom he had returned to the parental house to live, after the last 
renewal of the lease, four years ago. 

With the old folk and Kandapan’s family, was also Kunyu, a daugh- 
ter, twenty five years old and divorced ten years ago. She had been 
married at the age of fourteen to Velahu, a man eighteen years her 
senior. She was childless and had not remarried. She lived in the larger 
house with her parents. 

I took photographs of the family and a group picture of them can be 
seen in Fig. 10. I also made their genealogy, which is attached here- 
with in Table 6. I stayed on and discussed various problems with these 
people for part of the afternoon (having provided for them to have lunch 
in the meantime, which was most welcome to them in their starved con- 
dition). They told me that even if polyandry was now prohibited since 
the Act passed in 1940, it had been dying out for some years in any 
case. The legislation — of which they really had no idea at all — was 
only the confirmation and the consecration of a de facto state of affairs. 
Concerning the inheritance of girls in Tiya families, I may mention that, 
since the passing of the Act, property would have to be divided. Girls 
would also get their share which would be half that of the boys; they 
would pass it on to their own children and, since they were makkatha- 
yam, it would become merged with that of the latter’s fathers. If there 
were no boys and only girls in the household, its property would cease 
to exist after the girls had been married off, for each of them would 
take her part away in accordance with the above. 


TaBLE 6. GENEALOGY OF KALADIWALAPIL HOUSEHOLD AND Tarawad. 








SHANGU f? MUNDON RAMAN 
informant 
ll 
m. to Chaki 
of Karapadath t. 
| 
AYAPAKUTI f? Kurumba PANGHA KANDAPAN Kunyu Kalyany Narayani 
m. to m. to m. to m. to m. to 
KARAPAKUTI Lakshmi VELAHU KOUDAREY VELU 
of Alikel t. of Padapi- of Atra- of Tatcha- of Wana- 
parambil t. pilli t. teri t. kekara t. 
ae Divorced : 
Three BOYS One BOY One girl 
Three girls One BOY 


No issue No issue 





m. to Paru 
of Kandampili t. 


One BOY 
Three girls 


1 Died three years ago, aged 71 

2 Died at the age of thirty, would be sixty-seven today. 
3 Died aged thirty-five, two years ago. 

Conventional signs as in Table 3. 
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We still had time that afternoon, to drive back into the village of 
Perumpillav and to interview some more polyandrous Tiyas. We drove 
to a Tiya house to have a talk with a man, a woman and a boy who 
confirmed to us that they belonged to families practising polyandry. 

The man was called Tami; he was fifty six years old and worked as a 
coolie. He had the Kudiyiruppu \ease of a house for which he paid three 
rupees a year to a Mopla, Melethil Kunyuni Haidaros. The latter was 
himself the verumpattamdar of a janmi called Cheralayam Nambidi. 
(I was unable to find out if he was a Brahmin, an Ambalavasi or a 
Samantan; with the title Nambidi which he bore, he could have been 
any one of the three, but I suspect that he was a Brahmin, as this is the 
caste which owns the land in north Cochin.) 

Tami’s household name was Kanadiwalapil, which was also that of 
his tarawad. He and his brother, Narayan, were married to Chidu, alias 
Sri Devi, a woman now aged fifty. The younger brother was his junior 
by twenty one years and had been married as second husband to their 
common wife when he was only five years old. There were five children, 
of whom the two eldest were girls, now married off elsewhere. All the 
boys were unmarried, and worked with their fathers as coolies. 

I found the informant extremely difficult to question. He was con- 
tinually contradicting himself, and pretended that he knew no names nor 
ages. Thus I was unable to discover the name of his wife’s tarawad, 
how many children his second daughter had had, and the ages of his two 
eldest sons, Velu and Kutan. I give the genealogy as I struggled to 
make it, in Table 7, but I fear that it is sadly incomplete and perhaps 
not even reliable. It was nevertheless of interest to find out something, 
however little, from a Tiya polyandrous labourer. 

We next tured to the woman. She was accompanied by her twelve 
year old son, Balakrishnan, and at once showed herself, in striking con- 
trast to her predecessor, to be bright and helpful. This was a great relief 
after the previous painful session. I was able to record the name of her 
tarawad, but did not manage to ascertain that of the household into 
which she had married. 

She told me that she had had five husbands, all of them paid (free) 
agricultural labourers, living as kudiyiruppu tenants of the same Chera- 
layam Nambidi janmi. She did not know the amount of rent paid year- 
ly, but told me that her husbands’ family had been settled here for a 
very long time — for eighty or a hundred years, as she put it. They had 
little work to do, not enough in fact to keep such a large family alive. 
They had been toddy tappers once. Kalyany had been married publicly 
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TABLE 7. GENEALOGY OF KANADIWALAPIL 
HOUSEHOLD AND Tarawad. 


TAMI NARAYAN 
informant 


I 
m. to Chidu 
(Sri Devi) of ? t. 


Amu Kalamu VELU KUTAN Mogami 
m. to m. to ? ? 13 
KRISHNAN KITTA 

of Mundarit t. of Kandu- all three unmarried 


rutti t. 


| one girl | ? | 


Conventional signs as in Table 3. 
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to the four eldest boys to begin with. That was twenty seven years ago, 
and she was forty six now. Innayakkan, the last husband, had joined 
his brothers later, when he was twelve and with their consent, but there 
had been no ceremony. 

Very soon after this, lyyer, the third husband, finding conditions too 
difficult in Kerala, did what many Tiyas had done since time immemo- 
rial; he emigrated to Ceylon, where he worked as a railway coolie. 
Kalyany had remained with Koppan, Pangoda, Ponan and Innayakkan, 
and she had had five children by them. Then Ponan died of tubercu- 
losis, ten years after the wedding, aged twenty five. Fifteen years ago, 
the two eldest men had also left for Ceylon and sent Iyyer back to look 
after their wife. He had returned, had taken up his former profession 
of toddy tapping, and was her only real husband now. She had had 
three more children by him, Balakrishnan was the second and the only 
boy. There had been no news at all of Koppan and Pangoda, and she 
presumed that they were dead. Inayakkan had run away from home 
some time back and had never been heard of again; he was also pre- 
sumed dead. With Iyyer and herself lived Kesheran, her second son, 
two unmarried girls and the three last children. Work was still scarce, 
and pay meagre, so that Aiyappan, the eldest, had gone to Kozhikode 
(Calicut) in order to try and gain employment. His brother, Padmana- 
pan, had done the same, but he had gone to Madras, on the east coast. 
She had been trying to help Balakrishnan find work all day: yesterday 
he had been given a job as a coolie, but today, he was unemployed. 

Kalyany told me that she was related to the brothers of the Katuku- 
langara tarawad whom I had interviewed at Kadavelur on the 27th of 
October. She was a half sister of Velu by another mother. I found 
this family particularly interesting, because it illustrated, more than any 
other Tiya one encountered so far, the ancient and persistant connection 
which the caste has with Ceylon. Their genealogy is given in Table 8. 

Before going on to an account of my visits to Kammalans and other 
artisan families practising polyandry in Kerala, I would like to give here, 
together with the material that I collected about Tiyas, the description 
of a Thandan family that I went to see on the 25th of November 1949. 

They lived in a large house, standing in a big garden of coconut trees, 
arecanut palms, plantains and jacks. It was situated at the cross-roads 
of the Nilambur valley track and the highway to Pattambi, quite close 
to Shoranur. 

I began by interviewing the matriarch of the household, an old lady 
of eighty, called Kali, the widow of five husbands. The household and 


TABLE 8. GENEALOGY OF A TIYA LABOURER’S FAMILY. 







KOPPAN t = PANGODA ft ?? Kunchi Kochi TYYER® Acha ft ? PONAN ft INNAYAKKAN f?° 
m. to m. to m. to 
KUTAPU KATTA RAMAN 
of Walia- of ? t. of Walia- 


walapil t. walapil t. 


| | 
PONAN | Two BOYS | | Kalyany | 













i 











m. to Two BOYS‘ 
Nani Amalu Kalikuti 
of Wela- m. to ? m. to? 
wakat t. 
| | 
| Two BOYS | | Two BOYS | | Two girls | 
One i) Two BOYS 
Two girls 


ce 


m. to Kalyany 
of Katakulangara t. 


informant 
ALTYAPPAN KESHERAN PADMANAPAN Amalu Karthiyani Lakshmi BALAKRISHNA Acha 
26 24 21 19 17 13 12 6 


all of them unmarried 


Left fifteen years ago for Colombo, Ceylon; whereabouts unknown, presumed dead, aged forty five. 
Also emigrated to Ceylon where also presumed dead, aged thirty two. 

After many years in Ceylon, returned home fourteen years ago. 

This whole family has emigrated to Trichynopoly in Madras state, Acha is possibly dead. 

Died of tuberculosis, aged twenty five. 

Has run away from home, whereabouts unknown, possibly dead. 

Conventional signs as in Table 3. 
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tarawad name was Neripatta, and the property now belonged to the old 
woman and her sons. They were verumpattam cultivators for a Nayar 
kanamdar, the Shoranur desammangalam (village headman) whom I 
had met. They paid a rent of five rupees. 

I heard that of the old generation, the four brothers, Paini, Krishna, 
Raman, Aiyappan and Narayan, were dead — although there was some 
doubt about Narayan, the last one. As he had emigrated to Singapore 
and had never come back, they presumed that he had died there. They 
had all been wed polyandrously to Kali when she was seventeen, and 
she was now left with her four sons, who had begun by being polyan- 
drous, but who had eventually taken wives of their own, the common 
wife, Paru, having stayed with the eldest, Velandi. The property had, 
however, not been split up, and they lived in the mansion-sized house, 
which was happily large enough to contain them all. Presumably it was 
also sufficiently big to keep the women from quarrelling and dragging 
the men into their squabbles — something which people who live in 
polyandry seem particularly to fear. Of the third generation, the two 
grandsons, Velu and Krishna, had also lived polyandrously, having taken 
one Kalyany as a common wife. Like their two sisters they had, how- 
ever, died, aged thirty and twenty respectively, leaving a couple of boys 
with their widow to look after. There had thus been three generations 
of polyandrous marniages in this family. 

Another point of interest was the fact that two of Kali’s sons, Para- 
gnoden and Krishna had broken away, the former after having first been 
married with his elder brothers to Paru. They had married their fathers’ 
sisters’ daughters, Vali in the first case, and Janeki in the second. When 
I enquired why this was so, I found it difficult to get a precise answer. 
I was told that was because this was a “right” marriage, and that if pos- 
sible, marriage with a machchunan is “‘best”. But I evoked only silence 
and some quizzical looks when I asked why then Paragnoden was first 
married polyandrously to Paru. It seemed to me — although this is only 
my personal impression and I was not told so — that the polyandrous mar- 
riage was gone through with because it was customary in those days, 
when the elder brother got married, for the younger ones to join in. 
Later, when Paragnoden, for reasons which he did not impart to me, 
felt like putting up a household of his own, he naturally turned to his 
cross-cousin, on his fathers’ side. He was eighteen when he married 
Paru, with his brothers, and twenty two when he left her and took Vali 
to wife. This would not account, however, for Krishna, the youngest, 
not having also been married to Paru. It may be, of course that he was 
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so, but that they would not tell me. He was twenty five when he took 
his fathers’ sisters’ daughter, Janeki, to be his wife. 

I found Kali difficult to interview. She was old, very old by Indian 
and Kerala standards, and quite plainly showed her displeasure at being 
bothered. Consequently I went over to asking Paragnoden for the in- 
formation that I wanted, but he seemed extraordinarily ignorant and 
lazy. Finally, it was from a neighbour who was called in, that most of 
what I learned was gathered. It is from what these combined informants 
told me, and from what my guide and interpreter knew about the family, 
that I was able to piece the genealogy together. It will be found in 
Tables 9 and 10 herewith. I have been obliged to put it on two tables 
because of the size of the first generation. 

On Table 9, Vali and Lakshmi are shown. Now deceased, they were 
sisters of the five brothers. They live to be fifty and fifty three respec- 
tively. Personal names and tarawad names were not always known by 
the informants, and in these cases, I have been obliged to put in inter- 
rogation marks — except where a tarawad is qualified as being one from 
the village of Palappuram, for this at least gives a geographical location. 
It is to be noted in Table 9 how advanced in age are some of the un- 
married young people, but then Thandans do marry late in Kerala, dif- 
fering in this from other parts of India. The congenital idiot, Narayan, 
son of Paragnoden, was at his father’s side during the interview. 

This completed my general study of Thandan and Tiya (Thiyya) 
polyandry. However, before this date occurred, I had already started 
visiting Kammalan houses to find out what the polyandry of this caste 
of artisans was like. 

On the 12th of November, 1949, I went to Lakkidi in the Walluvanad 
taluk, near the borders of Palghat taluk, to interview the Tiyas I had 
seen there ten years before. I was accompanied by two interpreters and 
a guide. We were not successful in finding the Tiya family we sought, 
as it had moved elsewhere in the intervening years, but we found a 
blacksmith living on the same bit of property, as I have already reported 
earlier (see p. 178). Before I give an account of this family’s polyandry, 
however, I would like to describe that of a household of goldsmiths, 
living close by, as, hierarchally, these craftsmen come before their fellow 
blacksmiths in the Kammalan caste. 

In the language of Kerala, Malayalam, they are called Tatham (see 
p. 173) and they are among those who are said to have gone to Ceylon 
in the days of the Perumals. They are not a wealthy group of people, 
and this became apparent at once when we entered their compound near 


Taste 9. GENEALOGY OF NERIPATTA HOUSEHOLD AND Tarawad. PART 1. 


PAINI t KRISHNA + RAMAN t AIYAPPAN t¢ NARAYAN ¢? 


m. to Kali? of 
Perili t. informant | 








VELANDI Lakshmi ATYAPPAN® PARAGNODEN KRISHNA Paru 
m. to informant2' m. to m. to 
ARMUGHAN Janeki ARMUGHA' 
of Kummat- of Odevan- of Kanga- 
ta t. gatil 1." lata t. 
| a 
AITYAPPAN Lakshmi Karthiyani Madevi | | VELU KRISHNAN Lakshmi China RAMAN Devaki Madevi NARAYAN 
m. to m. to m. to m. to m. to 22 20 12 10 
Janeki VELU both unmarried Karthi- Devaki of APU of 
of ? t. of ? t.é yani of tL K ondatot- all of them unmarried 
ot No issue tit. 











| | 
One BOY | VASU Santa | | Two BOYS | | One BOY | 
| One girl 5 3 | One girl | 
I! 


1° m. to Paru of Perakil t. 





| VELU + KRISHNA + Kali t Devaki t? | 
a both unmarried 
m. to 
Kalyany 
of Adavari- 1 Emigrated to Singapore, fate unknown, presumed dead. 
kulaten t. * Now eighty years old 
3 


2° m. (at 43, now 55, after 15 years of first marriage) to: 


| Tina 
Two BOYS | of Peralli t. 


| 
| KESEVAN Lakshmi | 
1 9 


4 2° m. (at 22, now 45, after 4 years of first marriage) to: 
Vali, his fathers’ sister's daughter (see Part 2). 
His fathers’ sister’s daughter (see Part 2). 
* At Manjara. Now divorced: the children are with the mother because thes 2r 
very small. 
Velu died of “fever”: Krishna of a “stomach ache”; Kali fell into a well: D: 


Conventional signs as in Table 3. died of dysentry. 


TABLE 10. GENEALOGY OF NERIPATTA HOUSEHOLD AND Tarawad. PART 2. 








Vali T Lakshmi t 
m. to? m. to 
of Kanera- PAINI of 
kuti t. Odevangatil t. 
| APU | Vali SHANGU GOPAL Narayani Janeki Lakshmi 
m. to? m. to 1° m. to 19 21 m. to 16 
of a Pala- machchunan Lakshmi of ? t. machchunan 
Ppuram t. PARAGNODEN both unmarried KRISHNA of unmarried 
of Neripatta t. Two BOYS Neripatta t. 
2° m. to 
? of a Pal- 
Two BOYS appumat See 


No issue 





NARAYAN! GOPALAN 
21 18 


1 A congenital idiot. 


Conventional signs as in Table 3 
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the cross-roads of the main Shoranur-Palghat highway of the road to 
Lakkidi, a few furlongs down the latter, on the right hand side. In con- 
trast to the Thandan houses to which we had been, although not to the 
Tiya (Thiyya) houses of the Cochin labourers, the place looked rather 
miserable. It was a thatched palm-leaf house, standing on a red laterite 
loam platform, in the middle of some paddy fields. There were signs 
about that these Tathans were not only goldsmiths but that they now 
also practised agriculture. There was paddy lying about to dry in heaps 
in the yard, and there were stalls for bullocks at the back. 

We interviewed a man called Raman and his brother Kochen, aged 
fifty four and fifty two respectively, who lived polyandrously with their 
wife, Kurumba, forty five years old. They seemed rather impressed by 
us, and were reluctant to speak. They observed the outward forms of 
hospitality, however, and presented us with fresh coconuts for us to 
drink the milk. 

Raman told us that the household’s name was Padijarehil, meaning 
“Western”, and that it was part of five others which constituted the 
Uzhugaparekil tarawad. The latter was makkathayam, as we expected, 
and exogamous, as was also their kiriyam, although, here too, they only 
observed the rule in matters which concerned those members of it whom 
they knew. They had two and a half acres of paddy fields, in simple 
verumpattam lease from a Nambudri Brahmin janmi called Kodiertha- 
mana. For this they paid five rupees a year and handed in a part of the 
harvest — five hundred parahs, I have in my notes, three hundred from 
the kanni crop and two hundred from the magaram.' As it was an ordi- 
nary verumpattam, there was no renewal fee. They had a deficit this 
year of forty parahs (roughly Ibs. 866%) and they were wondering what 
they could do to make it good. Last year they had done “other work” 
(presumably such as hiring themselves out as labourers) in order to 
raise the cash needed to compensate for the deficiency in grain, and 
they might do the same thing now. When I asked them what kind of 
goldsmith’s work they did, they laughed and said that they had given 
this up; how could they carry on with their traditional profession, they 
asked, when the sovereign which was once worth Rs. 25 had reached 
Rs. 77? 

Raman and Kochen had had eleven children in their polyandrous 


1 This again seems too much. It is equivalent to Ibs. 10.830 (1 Palghat parah = 
10 edengalis = 40 nalis (1 nali = tolas 212 in s. Walluvanad and Palghat) = 
866,40 tolas; as 40 tolas = | Ib. in s. Malabar, 1 parah = 866,40: 40 = 218 Ibs 
and 500 = Ibs 10,830). 
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union with Kurumba. They were not the only ones following the cus- 
tom in the family, as their sister, Paru, now dead, had also had two 
husbands, the brothers Aiyappan and Narayan of the Vetukatukundu 
tarawad. She had died in childbirth, when her little boy was born; the 
child died too. Nilu, their youngest sister, had also died giving birth to 
a boy, her first-born, who did not survive either. Of what Narayani, 
the next youngest sister, had died, was not clear, but it had been after 
she had given birth to a little girl who was still alive. Of their children, 
the eldest, a boy called Kunju, and his sister, the eldest but one and 
bearing the name of Kunji, had married a brother and sister of a neigh- 
bouring tarawad called Putanparekil; there had been no marriage be- 
tween cross-cousins. They did, however, say that this was the best form 
of union, as the Thandans had said. The genealogy of the family is 
given in Table 11. 

I have described how, previously, we went into the other compound, 
where the Tiyas of 1939 used to live, to question the family of black- 
smiths about their polyandry. This sub-caste of the Kammalans is called 
Karuwan or Perinkollan and they, too, are not a wealthy class. These 
lived only a few years from the Thatan household just described, and 
their dwelling was very similar to the other. The yard of the thatched 
house had blacksmith’s instruments lying about it, which showed at once 
who lived there. 

We met and interviewed a man called Ittenam, aged fifty five, whose 
brother, Poreyn, with whom he used to share a common wife, Paru, 
was now dead. He was a widower, and lived with his sons, Raman and 
Kunyuni, twenty two and twenty years old, who were present at our 
talk. Their common wife, Nani, twenty, was also there, a little baby boy 
on her hip, and the two other women with her were her sister-in-law, 
Narayani, twenty four, who was the wife of both her brothers and also 
the sister of her two husbands, and Kunji, the thirty six year old elder 
sister of Narayani, Raman and Kunyuni. A picture of her is given in 
Fig. 12; she was here on a visit, as her household was elsewhere. All 
the women, except Kunji, were bare-breasted, and, when they were not 
suckling the babies on their hips, milk ran down onto their abdomens 
from their naked breasts. Itteenam’s elder sister, Unuli, was alive, aged 
sixty one, but she was married and had her home elsewhere with her 
husband, Narayan. 

When I made the genealogy of this household, I found that its name 
was Mudrikkelparampil. The tarawad was similarly named and was ex- 
Ogamous together with the kirivam, as was to be expected. Makka- 


TABLE 11. GENEALOGY OF UZHUGAPAREKIL Tarawad, PADIJAREHIL HOUSEHOLD. 


RAMAN KOCHEN 
| informant | 


Il 
m. to 
Kurumba 
of Terkumuri t. 


| One BOY, Two girls | 


Five BOYS, One girl 
Two BOYS! 


1 KUNJU, m. to Narayani of Putanparekil t., two girls. 


Vali 

m., to 

VELU 

of Karamantad t. 


Two BOYS 
One girl 


Paru f Narayani f Nilu t 
m. to m. to m. to 
AITYAPPAN KANDAN KRISHNAN 
and NARAYAN of Kalurtatan t. of Karimbadrola 
of Vetukatukundu t. 
| Three girls | One girl | One BOY f? 
One BOY ft? 


Kunji, m. to KRISHNAN of Tarayil t., one BOY, one girl. 
Lakshmi, m. to KARAPAN of Putanparekil t. (brother’s wife’s brother), one BOY. 


VELAIDEN, 19, unmarried. 
NARAYAN, 15, unmarried. 
KUNYAN, !2, unmarried. 
RAMAN, 10, unmarried. 
KRISHNAN, 8. 

Narayani or Ameni, 5. 
Nameless BOY, dead. 
NAMBAN, 14. 


2 Died at birth, killing his mother. 


2 ditto. 


Conventional signs as in Table 3. 
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thayam was followed and caste, or rather sub-caste, endogamy. There 
was more polyandry in the second generation of this family than in any 
other encountered so far. | found that Kunji was married to two hus- 
bands; Lakshmi, aged thirty three, to four husbands; Par, thirty, to 
two husbands; Sita, twenty eight, to three husbands; and Narayani, al- 
ready mentioned, to two husbands. All the respective husbands were 
brothers, and only fraternal polyandry was practised. The women had 
all married early: Kunji and Yakshmi at sixteen, Paru at fifteen, Sita a 
bit later at twenty four, and Narayani, the youngest, at eighteen. The 
reason for which Sita had married later was that she had been taken by 
the three younger husbands of her elder sister Lakshmi, after seventeen 
years of marriage with the latter. Only Kanju, the eldest, had remained 
with Lakshmi, and Raman, Narayan and Krishna had decided to marry 
Sita jointly, when they found that she was not getting marred and 
showed no inclination to do so outside. The two younger brothers of 
the Mudrikkelparampil household, Raman and Kunyuni, were eighteen 
and sixteen when they took Nani to wife; she was now twenty. Poly- 
andry certainly did not look as if it were dying out in the blacksmith’s 
caste, judging, at least, from this striking example. 

The property upon which the family lived was worth four thousand 
rupees. It consisted of the house, some agricultural implements and a 
paddy field. The people were tenants of the Nambudri Brahmin janmi 
Kodierthamana, and paid him the rent of a customary verumpattam, 
nine rupees yearly, plus a renewal fee of thrice the rent every twelve 
years. Poreyn and Kunyuni were practising smiths, hence the imple- 
ments we had seen on coming in, and Raman worked at the Metal In- 
dustries Ltd. in Shoranur, where we camped. They also cultivated the 
paddy field to produce some of the rice they needed themselves, al- 
thought the yield was not very great. The genealogy is given in Table 12. 

On the 15th of November, 1949, together with interpreter and guide, 
I visited a family belonging to the third sub-caste of the Kamma- 
lans, that of the carpenters or Asari (often pronounced Ashari). I heard 
that laterite-cutters called Puri-asari or “mud carpenters” were assimi- 
lated to these people, but that they only constituted a division of the sub- 
caste. They are also reputed to be polyandrous; I did no have an op- 
portunity, however, to verify this myself. 

The Asari whom I saw that day, lived at Palappuram, a village on the 
main Shoranur-Palghat road, some few miles east of Ottappalam. The 
compound of the house was by the side of the road on the right, just 
beyond the village, coming from the west. It was a very poor looking 


1 

2 
3 
4 


TABLE 12. GENEALOGY OF MUDRIKKELPARAMPIL HOUSEHOLD. 


Unuli POREYN t+ ITTEENAM!?! 

m. to | informant | 
NARAYAN 

of Punadini t. | 


| m. to 
Paru f 


| Five children | of ? t.? 


Kunji Lakshmi Paru Sita Narayani | RAMAN KUNYUNI | 
m. to m. to m. to m. to m. to 


NAGHAN & KUNJU, VELAIDEN & RAMAN, KARAPAN & | 
KUNYIMAN ft (RAMAN, KANTUNI NARAYAN & RAMAN 
of Pallatkunu t. NARAYAN & of Mettapa t. KRISHNA of Punkurshi t. m. to 
KRISHNA) of Kurikad t.° Nani 
of Kurikad t. of Punkurshi t.4 
| Two girls, | | Five BOYS | | Three girls | | One girl | | Two BOYS | | Two BOYS | 
One BOY Two girls Two BOYS 


Also called APPER. 

Tarawad not known. 

Lakshmi remained with KUNJU only, after seventeen years of marriage. 
Nani is the sister of her husbands’ sister’s husbands. 


Conventional signs as in Table 3. 
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construction made of woven palm leaves and thatched, and we inter- 
viewed two men: Raman, aged fifty seven, and his eldest son, Kutikrish- 
nan, who was thirty five. The name of the household and tarawad was 
Perinkulam. 

Kutikrishnan told us that he had two fathers, Raman, who was with 
us that day, and Shangu, a younger one, aged fifty five, who was absent. 
All his fathers’ sisters, and there had been three of them, had died in 
infancy. His mother was called Lakshmi and was fifty; I was unable to 
ascertain the name of the tarawad from which she came. Kutikrishnan’s 
wife bore the same name as his mother and he had had three boys and 
a girl by her. Only the daughter was alive, as the sons had all died of 
what he described as “convulsions”. 

I asked why, if the fathers had been polyandrous, the second gener- 
ation was not so too. Informant | attributed it to times having changed 
and “civilization spreading”. By this he meant that people did not wear 
their hair tied in the typical Kerala top-knot on one side of the forehead 
any longer and had also taken to growing moustaches; he said, too, that 
it was the women now who objected to having more than one husband. 
In some marriage agreements, it was specified, he said, that the daugh- 
ter of the house would only be given to one man. It was particularly in 
wealthy families that this was taking place, because they could afford it. 
Raman, informant 2, when consulted as to what he thought of these new 
ways, said that they were bad, but what could be done about them? In 
olden days, it was always said that polyandry was good because: “Where 
four breasts cannot agree, two heads can”, meaning that the women 
cannot live in peace together while the men can. Nowadays, the young 
people did not seem to understand this, and the result was that property 
was split up between sons and life made harder for them. 

When I came to make out the genealogy of the family, I found that in 
spite of all this talk about new-fangled ways, Amini, Kutikrishnan’s 
sister was married polyandrously to three brothers of a tarawad called 
Warode. It was significant, however, that both informants disclaimed 
any knowledge of the names of the brothers of the elder husband, Nara- 
yan. Later, I heard that although Madhavan, a younger brother of in- 
formant 1, aged eighteeen, had not been publicly married to his sister- 
in-law, Lakshmi, he was known to share her with his brother in the old, 
traditional polyandrous way. The genealogy is given in Table 13. 

The carpenter sub-caste of the Kammalans, Raman told us, have ex- 
ogamous tarawads and kiriyams. They too, while observing the rule 
strictly for the makkathayam tarawad, are not so careful about it in the 


TaBLe 13. GENEALOGY OF PERINKULAM HOUSE AND Tarawad. 


RAMAN SHANGHU Kali ¢ Cheri-Kali f? A girl t 


| informant 2 | 


m. to 
Lakshmi 
of ? t. 






















KUTIKRISHNAN Amini f Kali MADHAVAN VELAIUTTEN 
informant | m. to m. to 18 13 

m. to NARAYAN & ANGHALAN 

Lakshmi Two BROTHERS® of Kunatparambil t. both unmarried 


of Warode t. 
no issue 


of Mariantotil t. | 
[ Three BOYS #*| [RAMAKRISHNAN A BOY* | 


Subadra 3 6 m. 
1% 


All three died early, at 3, 2 and at birth, respectively. 
Deaths due to “‘convulsions”’. 

Names of brothers unknown. 

With no name yet. 

Conventional signs as in Table 3. 
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kiriyam; in that matrilineal descent group they limit themselves to not 
marrying those of their acquaintances whom they know belong to it. 
The sub-caste is also endogamous, carpenter only marrying “carpen- 
tress”, and never a Puri-asari. Normally, boys alone can inherit the 
property, but if there are no male heirs, the girls, even if they are mar- 
ried, will inherit equal shares. 

The members of the Perinkulam household were subtenants of a 
Nayar tenant called Mutad Achutah Nayar, himself the verumpattamdar 
of a Nayar janmi from Kavalappaia near Shoranur called Kavalappaia 
Mupil Nayar. As kudiyiruppu tenants of the site where the house was 
built, they paid a yearly rent of only one rupee. 

On the 17th of November, 1949, I visited the house of a member of 
the fourth and last sub-caste of the Kammalans, the Musari (often pro- 
nounced Mushari), bell-metal (an alloy of lead and brass) smiths or 
braziers. It was near Lakkidi in the Walluvanad taluk, one furlong 
north of the main road, and to reach it, my interpreters and I followed 
a very attractive path, sunk deep between high banks of earth and over- 
shadowed with coconut and arecanut palm trees. 

We arrived at a miserable house, standing in a grove of palms and 
plantains, a red laterite courtyard in front, in which could be seen some 
stone moulds in grooves — no doubt the foundry. There was nobody 
about, but when we called out, a little girl (whom we later heard was 
called Menakhi) appeared and said that she would go and fetch her 
father. He arrived soon afterwards, a big, strong man, fifty years old, 
called Krishnan. He wore his hair over his forehead in the typical 
Malayalam top knot, and he had a very ugly face. 

The name of the household, he told us, was Puawutterparamba and 
it belonged to the Chelamanaparamba tarawad. Our informant was the 
youngest brother of three, and there was a sister called Kali, aged forty 
nine, about whom, however, he could tell us nothing at all. The whole 
family used to live, it seemed, at a place called Nedungothani, near 
Palappuram. That was their village, he said. But then, the elder broth- 
er, Konnan, now sixty five years old, had got married some thirty years 
ago to a woman named Sita whom he had met while “roaming about”. 
He had married late as a result of this proclivity for wandering away 
from home, and, with his bride, aged fifty today (Krishnan could not 
tell us the name of her tarawad), he had moved to Wallancheri, near 
Kutipuram, Pattambi, because he had found business bad in Nedungo- 
thani. He was still living in Wallancheri and had five children, of 
whom four were married, the two daughters away to men of other vil- 
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lages. Here again, the informant was unable to give us tarawad names, 
and indeed this was most characteristic of the whole interview. He gave 
village names instead, saying that they used these now in his caste. 

After Konnan had left, their father and their mother’s brother got 
Kunyikai, his elder brother aged sixty two today, and himself married to 
Kunyu, a young girl fifteen years old at the time, from the Kerikell 
tarawad in Cochin state, resident very close to Lakkidi on the other 
side of the Ponani river, only about a mile away. That was twenty five 
years ago, and Kunyu was now forty years old. Very soon, Kunyikai 
found it impossible to live in this polyandrous atmosphere (Krishnan 
would give no details),and asked their maternal uncle to get him another 
wife. Their father had died in the meantime, and their mother’s brother 
was thus the only person who could do this for him. He found Chiru 
for Kunyikai, and they were wed two years after the former marriage. 

All the members of the family never lived together, however, because 
as soon as the wedding had taken place, Krishnan and the former com- 
mon wife, took their part of the property (which was not much) and 
moved to this place near Lakkidi, where they established themselves. 
They chose it because it was so close to the wife’s relatives. All the 
children they now had were Krishnan’s, as Kunyu did not have any for 
five years after the polyandrous marriage. Krishnan, the eldest boy, 
now twenty, was born three years after the shift of residence. Kunyikai 
stayed behind in the family home, and was still there at the time of the 
interview. He had one boy called Kunju, aged twelve. Of the children 
of Krishnan and Kunyu, only the second, a daughter called Kalyany, 
and aged eighteen, was married. She became the wife of two brothers, 
Raman and Chami, of Ambalapara village, at the age of fifteen. She 
had one child, a boy called Paru, one year old. The genealogy which I 
established from this information is given in Table 14. 

I was very surprised to find the informant so ignorant of the tarawad 
names — although he did know that of his own tarawad. He assured me 
that village names had now taken their place and that, in his caste, they 
observed what might be called “village exogamy”. Did this mean that 
the bellmetal smith’s patrilineal clans coincided with topographical units 
such as villages? There was, it seemed to me, a possibility of this being 
so, although I could get no confirmation of the hypothesis from any- 
body, not even from my interpreters and guides. The Musari observed 
exogamy also in their kiriyams, Krishnan said, although, as in the case 
of other castes which I have previously described, they only did so for 
those of the group whom they knew. Inheritance was makkathayam, 
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and boys had preference over girls in this matter, but the latter could 
inherit if there were no male heirs. 

The plot of land upon which the house was built was leased to the 
family as a sort of kudiyiruppu. It cannot be called a fully orthodox 
one, since Krishnan said that he had paid fifty rupees to the former 
resident, a coolie of the Ertachan caste (low caste Nayar), twenty three 
years ago when he took over from him, and another fifty rupees to the 
janmi, a Nambudri Brahmin called Manjalata Nambudri. Since then, 
rent had been fixed at eight annas and six pies a year, but he had not 
paid it for the last two years, he said, because nobody had asked him 
to do so! He made his living all right as a brazier, although it was not 
a very lucrative profession. 

Having been to polyandrous families of the four sub-castes of the 
Kammalans, I next went on to investigate the polyandry of their asso- 
ciated artisan sub-castes, of which six were reliably reported to practise 
it. I began with the Kolla-kurups or shampooers, masseurs and leather 
shield makers. To these are assimilated also the Vil-kurups or bow 
makers, but I did not have the opportunity to see any. There are a sub- 
division of the main sub-caste, on the basis of speciality, as the Puri- 
asari are of the regular Asari. 

On the 20th of November, 1949, I went to the house of a Kolla- 
kurup near Palappuram. This town is on the main Shoranur-Palghat 
road, east of Ottappalam, just before reaching the cross-roads of Lak- 
kidi. We left the car on the highway, and proceeded on foot to the 
south of it, along a narrow, winding path which took us past luscious, 
green paddy fields lined with coconut trees, to a largish house, built of 
clay and laterite but thatched in the usual way, standing on an elevated 
piece of ground, like a platform. There was a gate to pass through, and 
as we went in we saw members of the family sitting about on a kind of 
rough, dried-clay verandah running round the walls of the building. 

There were quite a lot of them, and they were all very gay and noisy. 
They started singing at the sight of us, and, laughing and shouting, made 
a considerable fuss of us. The contrast to the rather dismal atmosphere 
of the other houses that we had visited was very marked. After my 
guides and interpreters had somewhat quietened the children, we man- 
aged to speak to a man called Shankaran, aged thirty six, who was the 
eldest living male member of the family’s second generation. With him 
were his wife and children, as well as his twenty five year old sister, 
Kalyany. None of the people wore anything from the waist upwards, 
and only a piece of cotton cloth covered the lower part of their bodies. 


TABLE 15. GENEALOGY OF KALAPPURAM Kalarikel. 


| RAMAN t KARAPAN ft | Paru + 


| m. to 





KRISHNAN 
Pree A of Malle- 
Kunji shamanga- 
of Chiruthuruthi k. ae 
| no issue 
Kunyiama tf KUNYIKUTEN f? SHANKARAN Kunji ft? Kalyany | 
m. to informant m. to 
KUTAN & m. to KUNYUNI & 
SHANGHUNI Madu VELU 
of ae k. of Sholanur k. of ? k. 
| APUKUTI = ae a | | Kunji Janeki RAMAKRISHNA Lakshmi A girl f Barghevi 
m. to m. to 12 6 10 m. 17 4 
Paru BALAN & unmar. unm. 
of Kalladi- | BHASKAR 
petta k. of Chu- 
No issue nangad k. 





no issue 


1 Died eight years old. 
2 Died unmarried, aged thirteen. 
Conventional signs as in Table 3; k. = Kalarikel. 
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The name of the household was Palappuram Kalarikel. Intrigued 
that it should have the same name as the neighbouring town, and that a 
new word instead of tarawad should be used, I enquired how this had 
come about. I was told that the Kolla-kurups did not have patrilineal 
clans of the usual Kerala pattern because they were too few and far 
apart; instead, they used the name kalarikel, which is that of a Nayar 
armoury for training soldiers, or a “gymnasium”. This is in accordance 
with their profession as masseurs, and in order to distinguish them from 
each other, they qualified them with the name of the town or village in 
which they were situated. Otherwise, the same rules of marriage as in 
the rest of the artisan caste were enforced: the kalarikels were patri- 
lineal and exogamous, and inheritance was makkathayam. There were 
also kiriyams or matrilineal descent groups in which exogamy was ob- 
served; Shankaran was even able to give me the name of his, Pal, which 
meant “white”, he told me. I was struck by the resemblance between 
the kalarikel system of the Kolla-kurups and that of the “villages” of 
the Musaris whom I had encountered three days before (see p. 202). 
It was as though this instance of something different from the more 
usual tarawads had acted as a transition between these and the kalarikels 
of the Kurups today. 

I made the family’s genealogy, which is given here in Table 15. 
Shankaran had had two fathers, Raman and Karapan, both dead now, 
aged fifty four and forty two respectively. His mother was called Kunji, 
and was still alive, aged seventy. His fathers had had a sister, who died 
when she was thirty, called Paru and who had married a certain Krish- 
nan of another kalarikel, at Malleshamangalam. There had been no 
issue from the marriage. Of his own generation, only he himself and 
his sister, Kalyany, were still alive. His eldest sister, Kunyiama, who 
had been married to two brothers, Kutan and Shanghuni of a kalarikel 
at Paratipullivil, had died when she was forty; her offspring included 
two boys, one of whom was married, and a girl, married polyandrously 
to two brothers, Balan and Bhaskar of Chunangad kalarikel. Kalyany 
had two husbands also, Kunyuni and Velu, but I did not manage to 
record these men’s kalarikel. (I took a photograph of Kalyany standing 
at the entrance gate of the compound, with the paddy fields at the back, 
and another one of the family sitting round Kunji, the informant’s twelve 
year old daughter, and listening to her singing a song; see Figs. 11 and 13.) 

The house in which they all lived (except Kalyany who was only here 
on a visit to her brother, and lived elsewhere with her husbands), stood 
on land belonging to a janmi called Kollapuri Nayar. They did not pay 
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any rent for it, but on the contrary, received payment as shampooers 
and masseurs of their landlord. Fees for those services were, on an 
average, twelve annas per session, and they received the money at regu- 
lar intervals from seven to fourteen or twenty one days. Four times a 
year (every “season’”), they were also entitled to two bags of rice, food, 
oil for massage and a bath(?). (1 am not quite clear as to what the 
latter item stands for, but this is what I have in my notes.) 

On the 26th of November, 1949, I visited a Tol-kollan household, at 
Meitenadesam, near Ottappalam. The name of this sub-caste means 
literally “‘skin-workers”, and its members are leather-workers and cob- 
blers. The house in which this family lived was the most miserable of 
all those we had or were still to see. It stood in the coconut groves on 
the outskirts of Ottappalam, and we went there on foot. It was a broken 
down construction of woven palm leaves and mud walls and the thatch 
on the roof was in bad condition. An old lady called Kurumba (see 
Fig. 14), sat just outside the front door, bare breasted and with enlarged 
holes in the lobes of her ears so that she could accomodate the sizeable 
gold lumps which are inserted here in Malayalam fashion. With her 
was her elderly daughter, Kunji, who received us. She was very polite 
and insisted on offering us some fresh coconut milk. 

When we asked her about polyandry, she scoffed at the idea and said 
that in her family at least, the practice had been given up already in the 
generation of her father and mother. The men quarrelled too much 
about the common wife, she said, and besides, the women resented it 
and did not want it any more. There were members of her sub-caste 
who were still polyandrous, but as they were few and far between it 
would not be easy to locate them. 

Under the circumstances, it seemed useless to make out a genealogy 
of these people, and I did not have time to look for a polyandrous Tol- 
kollan family elsewhere. 

From this house, in the evening of the same day and with the same 
interpreters and guides, I went on to the home of some Kanisans or 
astrologers, who are also known as Panikkars locally. Theirs was a 
better dwelling, standing hidden in a thick grove of plantains and coco- 
nut trees well shaded and pleasant. We were received by a man called 
Ramankuti, thirty five years old, who offered us some chairs to sit on 
and very readily answered our questions. 

He told us that his household bore the name of Pellarmangalam, and 
that his kalarikel was similarly called. It appeared that Kanisans do not 
have tarawads either, and that their patrilineal clans are called “gymna- 
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siums” too — for what reason, I could not find out; I could see no rela- 
tion between astrology and a gymnasium. Like the Kolla-kurups, they 
also had kiriyams which were exogamous as the kalarikels were; the 
informant’s matrilineal clan was called Manga. Inheritance was mak- 
kathayam. 

The family living in the house here, was divided into two sections. 
The first, of which Ramankuti was the eldest, consisted of himself and 
his brother, Ticheri, three years younger than him. Their father, who 
was now dead, had successively had two wives, Lakshmi and Kalyany, 
both of them still alive and living in the house; the first section was des- 
cendant from the first wife, while the other was issued from the second. 
Kalyany had had six children, of which, Paru, aged thirty, was the eldest; 
there were four brothers, Pachu, Shanghuni, Kumaran and Gopalkrish- 
nan, and a younger daughter called Nani, aged twelve. The interesting 
part of the organization was that the two sections had both contracted 
polyandrous marriages: Ramankuti and Ticheri with one wife, Madhevi 
aged twenty eight: their four half brothers with Devaki, twenty three 
years old. Both women were from other kalarikels, the first from Kan- 
gal and the other from Kavalapara. They all lived in the same house, 
however, with Nani, only Paru having married Krishnan of Kutiparli 
kalarikel and having gone off to live with him. Paru had three children 
with Krishnan, as did Madhevi with the informant and his brother. The 
four brothers had only one little daughter, aged one year, with Devaki. 
The genealogy, as it was dictated to me, is given in Table 16. 

Ramankuti told me that he and Pachu were the fully-fledged astrol- 
ogers of the family. Kumaran and Gopalkrishnan were studying the art. 
Ticheri did odd jobs as a labourer, and Shanghuni was employed as a 
workman in the local match factory. The house that they all lived in 
was rented on a kudiviruppu lease for which they paid eight annas a 
year to the janmi of the land upon which it stood, a Nambudri Brahmin 
called Totapai Mana Nilakanda Nambudripad. 

On the 22nd of November, 1949, I went to Lakkidi to visit the house 
of a Manan. These people are washermen and barbers, and they play 
an important role in Kerala as it is they and they alone who can wash 
the polluted clothes of menstruating Nambudri Brahmin and Nayar 
women. But they are also dancers in the temple on festive occasions. 

We found the house for which we were looking, in the actual village 
of Lakkidi, in the vicinity of the railway station, near the river. It was 
a moderately large, well-to-do building, standing isolated in a large 
compound, in which clothes had been laid out to dry on the ground. 


TABLE 16. GENEALOGY OF PELLARMANGALAM Kalarikel. 


RAMANKUTI TICHERI Paru PACHU SHANGHUNI KUMARAN 
| informant | m. to 
KRISHNAN | 
of Kutiparli k. m. to 


{| 
m. to 
Madhevi 
of Kangad k. 


BHASKHARAN 
8 





Devaki 
of Kavalapara k. 


| Balamani | 
1 


GOVINDANKUTI Vijayalakshmi GOVINDAN Padmavadi 
7 2 5 5 


Conventional signs as in Table 3. 


GOPALKRISHNA ans 


unm. 


BALAKRISHNAN 
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It was called Onadi Paramben house, and our informant turned out to 
be an old lady called Kunji, now married to only one husband, Shangh- 
uni, seventy two, but of whose three other brothers she had once upon 
a time been the wife also. The genealogy which I made out from what 
she told me, was an intricate one, and it took a lot of questioning and 
counterchecking to do. The genealogy is given in Table 17. 

From a single, monogamous father were issued four boys and one 
gitl. The latter, Kunji, was today sixty years old and lived, childless, 
with her husband, Viran, at Mangod village where he came from. The 
four men, Shanghuni, seventy two, Erechen, sixty five, Raman, sixty 
and Krishnan who had died at the age of forty five, had all been mar- 
ried, when young, by their father and maternal uncle to the informant, 
Kunji, when she was twenty five. Three daughters were born from the 
marriage, of which the second, Lakshmi, only lived three years. 

Then Krishnan, the youngest husband, who never took to the mar- 
riage properly and was always quarrelling with his brothers, got himself 
another wife, also called Kunji, today aged fifty three, and with the 
permission of his former co-husbands, brought her home to live with 
them all. He was still resident there at the time of his death. He had 
had four children, of whom two were sons, and who were still in the 
house with their families. One daughter was married out, and the other, 
aged twenty and unmarried, lived with her brothers. The informant said 
that after Krishnan had left the polyandrous marriage, the first Kunji 
had given birth to another girl called Paru, twenty years old now and 
unmarried. 

Ten years after they had all been married to Kunji, and therefore five 
years after Krishnan’s defection, Erechen and Raman decided also to 
secede. Their reason for leaving was the same: there was too much quar- 
relling in the family. Together, they took Kali of Mangode village, to 
wife, and brought her home to live with them. Kunyimalu, a girl, was 
born from this new polyandrous arrangement, and she was now thirty 
and happily married off to Krishnan of Kutil tarawad. 

A further split took place just a year later. Erechen and Raman 
could not agree in the new set-up, and Raman ran away. He took Chiru 
of Kalapara tarawad to wife and went on to live at Karimpuzha as the 
local washerman. He had a boy and a girl, and was doing well. His 
wife was still alive, and he was a grandfather five times over. After his 
departure from the house, Erechen and Kali had further offspring; a 
son, now aged twenty five and married, and a daughter now aged twen- 
ty, still unmarried. They had not stayed in the family house, but had 


TaBLE 17. GENEALOGY OF ONADI PARAMBEN HOUSEHOLD. 





SHANGHUNI ERECHEN RAMAN KRISHNAN t¢ Kunji 
(B) (C) (A) | m. to 
VIRAN 
l| of Mangod 
m. to Kunji village 
of Torayil t. no issue 
informant I. 
| 
Itticheri Lakshmi t! Ittayadi Paru? | 
m. to m. to 20 
KRISHNAN KRISHNAN 
of Morikunat t. of Tekekad t. unm. 
| | 
| Kunji RAMA LAKSHMAN  Kalyany KRISHNA | 
12 8 6 6 7m. 
fA) KRISHNAN 
2° m. to 
Kunji 
| 
| KRISHNAN NARAYAN Chiru Ittiyadi 
m, to m. to m. to 20 
Walli Chiru NARAYANAN 
of Wadekekara t. of Wadekekara t. of Wadekekara t.? unmarried 


informant 2. 


| KRISHNAN | | PREBAKAREM Maghani | | BHASKHARAN Paru | 
8 5 2 8 2 





(B) 
| ERECHEN RAMAN | 
| 
2° m. to Kali of Man- 
gode vil. 
| Kunyimalu KOMON Lakshmi® 
m. to m. to 20 
KRISHNAN Lakshmi of 
of Kutil t. Monegode t. unmarried 
| Three children‘ | | Two BOYS | 
(C) 
RAMAN 
3° m. to Chiru of Ka- 
lapara t. 
| SHANGHU Lakshmi | 
m. to m. to 
Kali KUTTAPA 
of Kutil t. of Aliparamala t. 
| Ittiany Three BOYS | 
m. to One girl 
KRISHNAN 
of Wettekera t.® all unmarried 
1 Died aged 3. 
* Born after Shanghuni and the common wife were left alone. 
3 All brothers and sisters who married brothers and sisters. 
4 Boys or girls not specified. 
®> Komon and Lakshmi born after the departure of Raman. 
6 


Divorced the following year. 
Conventional signs as in Tables 3, 14 & 15. 
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first moved to Mangode village, where Kali came from, for eleven years. 
Today they were living at Managhat, where Erechen had found it easier 
to get work. 

As Kunji, my aged informant, was getting tired, we now took on 
Krishnan, son of the late Krishnan by his second wife, Kunji (the repeti- 
tion of the same names in a family in Kerala is very confusing). He 
helped us to check all this material and to correct some inaccuracies 
which had crept in. I noticed that in some cases it was impossible to 
obtain the name of the tarawad, and that the name of the village would 
be given instead. There were, however, no kalarikels with the Manans, 
I was told. The patrilineal clans were exogamous, as were also the 
matrilineal kiriyams of these people, although they were not very well 
known and practically neglected in present-day marriages. Inheritance 
was makkathayam, as expected, but I could get no confirmation of the 
reported four endogamous subdivisions described in the Gazeteer of the 
Malabar and Anjengo Districts, p. 130 (see Bibliography). 

This Manan family was living on ground belonging to a Nambudri 
Brahmin janmi called Mangala Mana C.M.C. Narayana Nambudripad, 
but they did not pay him any rent. They were there more as his em- 
ployees and, in exchange for dwelling space, rendered him the invalu- 
able services which he needed from them as washermen and barbers. 

In the afternoon of the same day of the 25th of November, 1949, 
upon which I had visited a Thandan household (see above, p. 189), I 
went to Palappuram to see the family of a Panan (exorcist and leaf 
umbrella maker). 

They lived in a poor but neat and cleanly house, situated in a rather 
thickly overgrown grove of the usual Kerala vegetation. On the veran- 
dah of the modest building of dried cow-dung and mud, a bare breasted 
woman, Sita, aged forty five, and three boys awaited us. She received 
us nicely and spoke quite readily. She seemed resigned to her poverty 
and conditions and only complained to us that she was not able to give 
the boys more and proper food. 

She told us that she lived with the surviving husband of a once poly- 
androus union, in which she had been married when she was eighteen 
to two brothers, Panju, who had died two years after the wedding, at 
twenty one, and Korappan, her present forty four year old husband. 
She had had a daughter, Kunji, within the first year of her marriage, 
and four boys afterwards with Korappan. All the children, including 
the twenty six year old eldest girl, were unmarried; she was still breast- 
feeding the youngest, two and a half year old Kumaran. This, as I 
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could see, was obviously a way of circumventing the difficulty of ade- 
quate nourishment, something to which a great majority of the mothers 
in the vast multitudes of Asia habitually resort. 

Father Korappan was away working, and he had taken twelve year 
old Krishna with him as an apprentice, so I was not able to photograph 
the whole family. But I obtained a picture of Sita with Kumaran at her 
breast and Chami and Narayan sitting next to her, which I give here 
in Fig. 15. The genealogy is in Table 18. 

Where tarawads were not known, Sita gave me the name of the vil- 
lage. From what she told me, the clans were patrilineal, inheritance 
was makkathayam, and exogamy was the rule, also in the kiriyams. Her 
husband’s matrilineal descent group was called Walleananad. The house 
was leased as a kudiyiruppu for which they paid a yearly rent of twelve 
annas to the janmi, Eranur Mana Narayan Nambudripad. They had 
been fifteen years at this place, and had come from about a furlong 
away where they used to reside before. This awakened my curiosity, 
and I enquired how this had happened. 

Sita told me that her husbands originally lived in the other house, 
because it was the tarawad’s headquarters. The name Kundilpadam 
which it bore meant “low field”, and Vellarkaden which was the name 
of their present house, was just the appellation by which their new 
dwelling was known. Her husbands’ father was the youngest of a pair 
of brothers, and they had both taken wives to themselves and had not 
lived in polyandry. Their offspring, her husbands and their father’s 
elder brother’s children, had continued to live together, and they, Panju 
and Korappan, had married first, twenty seven years ago. Then, twelve 
years later, the cousins had also got married, and, in order to make 
place for them, Sita and her surviving husband, Korappan, being the 
junior members, had moved away to another residence, the one where 
they lived at present. 

I made the genealogy of the neighbouring household as the informant 
gave it to me. It is shown here in Table 19. Two brothers, Panju and 
Raman, respectively aged forty six and forty, lived polyandrously with 
a common wife called Cherona, thirty three years old. They had four 
children, of whom none were married, since they were still too young. 

On the 21st of November, 1949, I went to Palarmanpalam, a cluster 
of houses on the road between Ottappalam and the Lakkidi railway 
station, about a mile before the latter is reached. The object of our 
visit was to see a Pulluvan household, that is of herbalists and nag snake 
worshippers, a sub-caste associated to the artisans. 
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TABLE 18. GENEALOGY OF VELLARKADEN 
HOUSEHOLD, KUNDILPADAM Tarawad. 


| PANJUt KORAPPAN | 
I 


m. to Sita 
of Porovilpalam t. 
informant 
Kunji CHAMI KRISHNA NARAYANA KUMARAN | 
26 17 12 6 24 


all unmarried 


TABLE 19. GENEALOGY OF KUNDILPADAM Tarawad AND 
HOUSEHOLD. 


| PANJU RAMAN 
| 


m. to Cherona 
of Chepulcheri v. 


Kali NARAYAN Chiru SRISHANMUKAN 
12 10 5 2% 


all unmarried 


Conventional signs as in Table 3. 
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We found the house, which was a small one, in a grove of plantains, 
surrounded by tapioca fields. A man named Komon, aged twenty nine, 
met us and took us onto the neat verandah of the building which was 
constructed in the usual Kerala style. He told us that the name of his 
household was Putanpunakkil, meaning “new house”, and I made out 
the genealogy of his family, as shown here in Table 20. 

His elder brother, Raman, aged thirty three, had died recently, he 
said. He had had two younger sisters too, Chimdevi and Narayani, both 
of whom were also dead, the eldest at fifteen and the youngest at twelve. 
He and his elder brother had been married first polyandrously to a 
woman called Kalyany, for four years. Their father had found her for 
them, from the village of Churumudacheri. They had had a daughter 
by her, Ittiyadi, who was now eleven. 

Kalyany, it seemed, had never really settled down in polyandry, and 
had always said that she did not like having two husbands. She wanted 
to stay alone with the eldest, Raman, but the latter did not accept. As 
he persisted in this attitude, in spite of her insistence that she have him 
all to herself, she eventually ran away, back to her parents’ home, leav- 
ing the daughter with the brothers. That was seven years ago, and their 
father had immediately provided them with another wife, Kunji, from 
Manar village. She was twenty at the time, and had been married ear- 
lier, at the age of fourteen, to two brothers, Velu and Aiyappan of 
Tirumatankodu village. She did not get on with these two men and 
wanted to leave them. When Komon’s father chose her for him and his 
brother, she left her married home, and the men, quite exceptionally, 
allowed her to take away the boy they had had with her, called Para- 
mesuram and who was now aged ten. Kunji herself was now twenty 
seven years old and she had had three children with her new husbands, 
two boys and a girl. I could see that she was expecting another child 
shortly (in two months time, they told me). 

There appeared to be no tarawads with these people, and village 
names were used instead for the patrilineal clans, which were exoga- 
mous. There were kiriyams, also exogamous, and inheritance was mak- 
kathayam. The sub-caste was reputed to allow marriage of brothers and 
sisters; the Gazeteer mentions this on p. 133. When I asked Komon 
about it, he protested that it was calumny and that they had never done 
such a thing. In my opinion, the reputation wrongly based on insuf- 
ficient evidence, comes from the fact that these people form a very small 
group and those persons who are of the same generation use classifica- 
tory kinship terms which are apt to make it appear that “sister” mar- 
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TABLE 20. GENEALOGY OF PUTANPUNAKKIL HOUSEHOLD. 


RAMAN ft KOMON Chimdevi t Narayani t 


| informant | 


1° m. to Kalyany 
of Churumudacheri v. 


| 
| Ittiyadi | 


11 
unmar. 


2° m. to Kunji 
of Manar v. 


RAMAN Lakshmi SHANKARA r 
6 4 2 


* Kunji was expecting seven months at the time of the visit. 
Conventional signs as in Tables 3 & 14. 
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ries “brother” but which really refer to someone of another village and 
kiriyam.! 

The Putanpumakkil house stood on ground belonging to a Nayar 
janmi, cousin of the former Secretary of the States Ministry in New 
Delhi, Sri V. P. Menon, called Wuppala Shankara Narayana Menon. 
They paid a kudiyiruppu rent of one fanan (annas four and pies six) 
yearly. They made their miserable living from plying their traditional 
trade. To give me a sample of their musical abilities, they offered me 
a concert on the instruments which they used; those included the famous 
Pulluva-kudam, a sort of stringed instrument cum drum; but I am afraid 
that the effect was not pleasing to my ears. 

While carrying out these investigations among polyandrous house- 
holds in the Walluvanad taluk, I endeavoured to obtain statistics con- 
cerning the proportions of the sexes of the two principal polyandrous 
castes studied, the Thandans and the Kammalans, but they were unob- 
tainable. The Tahsildar of the Walluvanad taluk, on instruction from 
the Collector of Malabar, however, sent me the following letter: 


“Tuluk Office, Walluvanad 
Perintalmanna, Dt. 9-12-49 


Sir, 
Statistics of certain populations 
Called for — Furnished. 
Collector’s Ref. W-4-1450/49 dated 4-12-49 


As ordered by the Collector’s reference cited, the statistics of Izhuvas and 
Kammalans are not available in the Census records available in this office. 
The figures now furnished are approximate and are based on local enquiries 
made by me and my subordinates. 


Thandans (Izuvans) / Male Female 

y 5100 6100 
Kammalans (Karuvans, 
Thattan, Musari & Assari) 2600 3100 

signed 
? Menon 
Tahsildar 
9.12.49” 


' Iyer, in The Cochin Tribes and Castes (Vol. I, p. 148, 1909 ed., see Biblio- 
graphy), says that, with the Pulluvans “nor can a woman allow herself to conjugal 
servitude to more than one”. In view of the above evidence, this pronouncement 
does not appear to be correct. 
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It would appear, therefore, that, far from there being an excess of men, 
it is the other way round: there is a shortage of them. What happens 
then to the unmarried women? It was even more difficult to answer 
that question, as only a painstaking and lengthy investigation could do 
this. I enquired from my guides and interpreters, from those I inter- 
viewed, from officials and from fellow anthropologists, and the consen- 
sus of opinion, which I also share, is that the spinsters stay at home 
— with their parents, as long as they live, and with their brothers when 
the parents have died. The genealogies given above somewhat confirm 
this view, although perhaps not as decisively as one would like. 


C. POLYANDRY IN A THANDAN FAMILY OF THE WALLUVANAD 
TALUK OF SOUTH MALABAR 


While engaged in a general survey of polyandry in Kerala, in the course 
of which I came into contact with people of all sorts and conditions, in 
this complex State, it was not possible for me simultaneously to make 
a more special study of the distinctive features of the custom. At first, 
I really only obtained a superficial impression which, with time, I came 
to look upon as insufficient for me to speak with any authority on the 
polyandry practised by some of the distinctive castes and sub-castes of 
this south-west part of India. 

Because I wanted to deepen my research and also out of a feeling 
that the opportunity to gather everything that I could while I was there 
should not be missed, I decided to choose one family from among those 
that I had already visited with my guides and interpreters, to put it 
under scrutiny and study its structure and activity in greater detail. 
Actually, I would have liked to have chosen one family in each caste or 
even sub-caste, but I soon realised that this meant work over a period 
of time far greater than I could possibly hope to have at my disposal in 
Kerala. So I resigned myself to enquiring where it was thought that I 
stood the best chance of making such a special study. I was advised 
to return to the Thandan family which I had first visited on the 25th and 
26th of October, immediately after I had started to work in 1949. This 
family, it will be remembered, was called Appayl Wattakkeh, its tarawad 
had the same name, Appayl, and it was located about two miles outside 
the village of Ottappalam in the Walluvanad taluk of south Malabar. 

The advantages of studying these people were numerous. They were 
close to where I lived, and to the residence of my interpreters. We had 
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already been to see them twice, and I had become quite well acquainted 
with them. I had found the two younger men, Panju and Narayana, 
especially pleasant to talk to and, as they lived in polyandry whereas 
the rest of the family had given it up, it seemed most appropriate to get 
to know them better still. Appayl Wattakkeh too, appeared to be one 
of the few larger and well-to-do Thandan households in the neighbour- 
hood willing to talk about polyandry. I began the special study of this 
family on the 11th of November, 1949, and went back repeatedly to 
visit them until my stay in Kerala came to an end in December of the 
same year. 

I have explained earlier (p. 179) how all five brothers of the older 
generation had been married polyandrously to Devaki; then, when she 
died, how they had taken Kuniyama to be their new common wife, until 
Mayadi, the eldest husband, died, Raman became karanavan and Shan- 
kara broke loose to marry Kodamah, whom his father and mother’s 
brother had found for him. This had seemed to give ideas to the two 
younger men, Panju and Narayana. Very soon, they too, requested that 
their maternal uncle provide them with a wife of their own, and they 
obtained her in the form of Nani, the present thirty five year old mother 
of their four boys, all born in polyandry. 

The interesting thing about these two men was that, although they 
had not accepted the common wife whom they had previously shared 
with their elders, they had apparently no objection to polyandry as such, 
and were quite willing to remain wedded in this way, provided it was 
limited to them, and to a woman who pleased them both. I was natu- 
rally intrigued by this, and did not fail to ask Panju, who became my 
principal informant (No. 2 in the genealogy, Table 3, facing p. 179), 
what were his reasons for it. It took a long time to get from him that 
he was fond of his younger brother and that he had for the latter none 
of the feelings which he nursed against his elder brothers. Narayana, 
too, seemed happy with Panju, but there was perhaps more passivity in 
his case towards his partner than there was in the elder of the two men 
vis a vis his junior. Why had Nani had accepted the situation was more 
understandable: born and bred to expect that form of matrimony, she 
had raised no objection when it had been decided to marry her to the 
two younger members of the Appayl Wattakkeh household. She was 
the mistress of her home, too, since her husbands had put themselves 
up in a smaller house, separate from the rest of the family. She had 
thus no sister-in-law or mother-in-law to cope with, and seemed very 
pleased with the arrangement. 
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Panju and Narayana had taken their share of the two fifths of the 
common tarawad property undivided, as I have explained earlier, and 
this gave them a relatively more prosperous household in which to live 
and bring up their children. They were landowners in their own right, 
and not tenants like most of the Thandans in the area. This enabled 
them to work in their paddy fields for themselves, and in those of their 
brothers of the bigger house, and saved them from paying rent or giving 
part of the crop away to the janmi as others had to do. 

Accompanied by my interpreters, I spent many hours in the courtyard 
of the Appayl Wattakkeh farmhouse, watching the work of the men, 
the domestic chores of the women, and the games of the children. I was 
obliged occasionally to question them and to press them for answers 
about situations which I did not have time to watch develop, although 
I would naturally have much preferred to remain simply a silent on- 
looker. By preference, I used to go them rather than get them to come 
to me, for I believed that if I saw them in their own setting, I got to 
know them better. 

It appeared that each time the men of Appayl Wattakkeh had been 
married (three times in the case of Panju and Narayana, to Devaki, 
Kuniyama and Nani), there had been the customary arrangement be- 
tween the two families and a public wedding ceremony. Money had 
been given to the fathers of the bride by the boy’s father and maternal 
uncle, and cloth to her mother. For Nani, their mother’s brother had 
given her eldest father (she had three) twenty eight fanans (or sixteen 
rupees, fifteen annas), and a piece of cotton material to her mother. In 
exchange, she had brought with her a dowry which consisted of two 
hundred rupees worth of jewelry, household brass vessels and two gold 
sovereigns. This was quite exceptionally good for the Thandan caste, 
I was told. 

In all three marriages, the husbands had lined up with their common 
bride and drunk coconut milk with her, in the presence of the respective 
families and their guests. The ceremony had always taken place at the 
woman’s house, and it was only after a few days that she had gone to 
live with her husbands. This period varied considerably, I heard; in 
some cases weeks and even months went by without the partners having 
any sort of marital relations. People were not in a hurry to consumate 
marriage in Kerala, it seemed. 

I had read in Aiyappan’s Iravas and Culture Change, p. 101, that 
when one husband was with the common wife, it used to be the custom 
that he leave his knife etc. on the door frame of the bedroom to signal 
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his presence there to the others. I enquired from my informant, Panju, 
if this were still done. As in the case of other polyandrous people whom 
I had questioned on this point, he laughed heartily at the idea and said 
that he had never heard of anything like it. According to him, it was 
usually the woman who decided with whom she should spend the night; 
the others then stayed out on the verandah or in another room. Even 
in the older generation, he did not think that anything remotely resem- 
bling the leaving of a knife at the door was ever done. 

When I discussed the point with one of the interpreters, he told me 
that in some polyandrous households that he knew, the husband who 
did not wish to be disturbed when he was with the common wife would 
leave his clothes lying about in the neighbouring room or on the veran- 
dah as a signal to his brothers. An old Thandan woman confirmed this 
one day when I met her at Shoranur, where she had come to be inter- 
viewed by my wife. She added, however, that there was no fast and 
firm system and that such things varied “from village to village”. It 
could also be said, I suppose, that they differ from household to house- 
hold. On the whole, however, there does not seem to be a more devel- 
oped system of signalling in Kerala than anywhere else. 

At home, the obligations of the men consist in making a living for 
the family in whatever profession or occupation they are engaged. Panju 
and Narayana cultivate the fields and gather the harvest, often assisting 
their elder brothers or being helped by them. The wife takes on the 
household chores, such as cooking and keeping the house clean; she also 
looks after the children as long as she is suckling them, which may be, 
in common with other Asiatic mothers, for a very long period — two or 
three years. The fathers will start attending to their offspring when the 
woman is isolated during the polluting period of her menses, and thus 
gradually come to know the children better and to influence their up- 
bringing. Dominance at home is determined solely by the personality 
of one of the fathers, and does not follow seniority in age. It is how- 
ever always a man who is the head of the household, the woman being 
treated here, as elsewhere among other polyandrous peoples, as the 
property of the husbands. 

Does the woman enjoy living in polyandry and what are her conjugal 
obligations towards her mates? I put this question to Panju as I had 
to others whom I had interviewed in other communities. He was of the 
opinion that it all depends on how she feels towards the men. Devaki 
and Kuniyama, while being good wives to Mayadi in the first case, and 
to Raman in the second, had been bad ones to the younger men of the 
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association. That was why Shankara and they themselves later had 
sought and obtained wives of their own; mainly because the women “did 
not look after them’’, ‘did not satisfy them sexually”. In principle, a 
common wife should not refuse herself to any one of her husbands, 
Panju said, but as in all things, excuses and evasions were easy to find, 
and the result was that the arrangement did not always work out satis- 
factorily for some. Nowadays, women had becomes most immoral, the 
informant complained; they were not at all chaste and had numerous 
extra-marital relations, in defiance of what was expected of them in the 
homes into which they had been married. 

From here we were led to discuss jealousy. Did it exist among them? 
And if it did, how did they contro] it to make polyandry function? I 
was assured, of course, that it existed; had I not noticed how many 
polyandrous households were breaking up because of quarrelling? Their 
members quarrelled because there was rivalry among the men, jealousy 
of each other and a desire to be the sole possessor of the common wife. 
Panju agreed that, although there was no jealousy between himself and 
Narayana, both of them being liked equally by Nani who distributed 
her favours evenly to both of them, there had been much strife and 
unpleasantness in the days when they were married to Kuniyama with 
their elder brothers (they were too young for that in their first union 
with Devaki). That was why they had wanted a wife to themselves and 
obtained Nani from their maternal uncle. They got on with each other 
and liked working together, hence there was no jealousy between them 
and their polyandrous marriage functioned well. 

Thandans are, as we have seen, makkathayam, and because of this 
the status of the children is perfectly clear: they are legally the offspring 
of their fathers and take their family name while inheriting the property 
from them at their death. They are also, of course, their mother’s legal 
sons and daughters, but they do not carry on her lineage nor inherit 
from her brother as they would do, for instance, in a north Malabar 
Tiya marumakkathayam union. 

With regard to paternity, the children belong to all the fathers collec- 
tively, and not to any particular one of them. They are never assigned 
to the elder father, as is sometimes the case with polyandrous peoples 
in other parts of the world. I asked both Panju and Nani if they knew 
who was the father of their different sons, and both of them told me 
that they “did not care” and that they had “no preference”. I insisted 
that they could perhaps try to remember what had happened and who 
was the woman’s partner at the probable date of conception, to calcu- 
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late the time back from the moment of birth; but they only laughed at 
my insistance and said that they could not. Obviously, the right thing 
to do was not to make any distinction, to accept the children as collec- 
tively theirs, without individual claims on them. 

This is the public attitude which self-respecting polyandrous people 
must apparently take. Privately, things can be quite different, and from 
the information which I gathered from Panju and Nani, it is obvious 
that human nature reasserts itself even in this situation, in spite of cul- 
tural interdictions. Asked confidentially if he had any preference for 
one of his four boys, Panju replied that he believed that the two elder 
ones, Kumaran and Madhavan, were his because they were “more 
fond” of him than of Narayana. To emphasize this belief, he added that 
outside people thought that Sridaran and Raghavan resembled their 
younger father, while the other two were physically more like him. I 
heard, later, that Nani, in private, never in front of her husbands or 
even before the other children, would say to Kumaran: “Go on, be a 
man like your achan (father, the name given to Panju). He is a fine 
fellow whom you should take after!” There seemed to be no doubt that, 
behind the scenes and the facade which had to be maintained socially 
in this polyandrous society, a great amount of preference and distinc- 
tion was shown for the individual, would-be, “real’’ father. 

Panju claimed that he looked after the children more than his brother 
because he had more affection for them than Narayana. Here again, 
he seemed to be claiming a preferred position that could not fail to 
strike me. I asked him what names the children used for their fathers, 
and he gave me not only those for himself and his co-husband, but also 
(without my asking) for Raman and Sankara, who were considered to 
be uncles (fathers’ brothers) because they were not part of the polyan- 
drous household. Raman was called wariachan, “big father”; Sankara, 
wawuachan, “‘sickly father”, because he had some kind of chronic stom- 
ach ailment (this reminded me of the “opium-eating father” in Ceylon, 
see p. 149); Panju, achan, “father”; and Narayana, kutiachan or “small 
father”. In other words, even those brothers of the fathers who were no 
longer fathers in parental status were called “father”, a classificatory 
term which obviously had no other reality after the break-up of the old 
association of all the brothers married to a common wife. 

If a family has no issue, adoption of a child is possible, the latter 
then having exactly the same status as if it were one’s own. The child 
has, however, to be legally registered with the authorities if it is to be 
an heir. Cases of such adoptions are extremely rare; my informants 
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told me that they knew of no instances. They nevertheless seemed alive 
to such a possibility and readily gave me the above information as theo- 
retically feasible. 

Divorce was a stumbling block to my questioning, and I found it dif- 
ficult to get a clear picture of it from the informants. That divorce does 
exist, there seemed to be no doubt in their minds. The woman was 
returned to her parents’ house with what remained of her dowry, and 
a piece of cloth which was handed to her father and mother, if they 
were alive, or to her brothers if the former were dead. The intention of 
divorce had to be declared publicly before representatives of both the 
wife’s and the husbands’ families. The bride-price could be claimed, 
but this is not often done any longer. What happened if a woman wish- 
ed to divorce rather than the men, was a possibility which they did not 
seem to be able to visualize. When I asked about it, Panju said it did 
not happen, and women did not take this initiative. I mentioned the 
case of the Pulluvan family which I had visited on the 21st of Novem- 
ber, and in which Kalyany had not accepted the polyandrous marriage 
with two brothers and had eventually left them to go back home to her 
parents (see p. 214). But both Panju and his brother said that this was 
another caste, and that such things “did not happen with Thandans”. 

Panju was surprised at the idea which I put to him that, if one of the 
husbands in a polyandrous household wished to break away and set up 
another home for himself with a woman of his choice, divorce from the 
common wife might be necessary. He insisted that all he had to do was 
to obtain the consent of his brothers, or, if he needed the help of his 
mother’s brother to get new wife for him, this uncle’s approval of his 
plan. This was not “divorce”, he insisted, since the common wife re- 
mained in the family with the elder brother or brothers. His outlook 
appeared to stem, it seemed to me, from the polyandrous concept of the 
household constituted as such. The common wife was married to the 
household rather than to the individual men, and even if one of them 
broke away, the union between the principal and herself was not af- 
fected. There could thus be no “divorce”, the term being reserved for 
the break-up of the latter marriage, which would be a much more serious 
occurrence. 

But what then of the property? If the deserting husband took a por- 
tion of it away for himself, did that not make it look more like a divorce 
from the wife shared in common? And what about the children? With 
whom did they remain in the case of a real divorce, such as we had first 
spoken about? 
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Panju and my interpreters agreed that even if a seceding husband 
took part of the family property away to found a new home of his own, 
no procedure of divorce was needed from the principal part, from the 
holders of the remaining main section, the other husbands and the com- 
mon wife. He just left with the consent of the others, and to all practical 
purposes was henceforward considered as separated from the common 
spouse, without the formalities of a public divorce. It was a detachment 
from the family household, agreed to by the community of husbands, 
and the man was as free to remarry as if he had been given formal per- 
mission to do so. Nobody outside or within the kin circle could possibly 
object. 

With regard to the fate of children involved in a regular divorce of 
their parents in a polyandrous household, Panju and my interpreters 
were prepared to reply only to questions concerning the divorce of a 
common wife by her husbands. The case of a woman leaving her hus- 
bands simply appeared too unreal and fantastic for them to imagine. 
As to the departure of one of the husbands to found another family, 
since there was no divorce properly speaking, the situation was plain: 
the children were those of the community of himself and his brothers 
and they therefore remained with the principal, usually with the elder 
brother, if all the others had decided to leave, one by one. This was the 
case of the family under study, Nani and Raman junior having remained 
with Raman senior at the death of Mayadi until Nani was married away. 
Krishna, Janeki, Karthiyani and Madivi stayed in the large house with 
the present Karanavan, Raman senior, but then they were born after the 
remarriage of Sankara and the departure of Panju and Narayana. If 
they had been born before these events, however, the position would 
have been exactly the same, and they would have been left behind with 
Raman senior and Kuniyama; neither Sankara nor Panju and Narayana 
would have had any claims on them at all. 

Should a woman be divorced by her husbands ~ a rare occurrence, 
both my informant and my interpreters assured me — she would be 
obliged to leave behind all the children whom she had had with them. 
The only exception to this rule would be if they were too small to be 
separated from their mother, who might still be suckling them. In that 
case she would be allowed to take them away temporarily until they 
were weaned, and then they would have to be returned to their fathers. 
They were the heirs of the household and, even if there were girls among 
them, they belonged to it in accordance with the makkathayam rule, and 
there could therefore be no question of them remaining with the mother. 
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This no doubt acted as a strong incentive for women not to create a 
situation which might lead to such unpleasantness, and contributed 
greatly in forcing the wife to conform to the rules of polyandry in what 
concerned her. 

Were there any illegitimate children in the Thandan community, and 
what was their fate if there were? I was assured that they would be 
considered bastards and outcast. It was also said that the man respon- 
sible for them might be forced to support them on complaint of the 
woman to the Collector. This was the only information that I was able 
to elicit concerning such cases, Panju declining any knowledge of them. 
The interpreter made it clear, however, that he was only thinking of the 
case of an unmarried mother. Should she have a child in wedlock from 
someone other than her husbands, it would be very difficult to prove 
adultery and the child would certainly be considered legitimate and that 
of the husbands. It was up to them to decide what they would do with 
their unfaithful spouse, should they be able to prove her misconduct. 
Actually, there were no illegitimate children to speak of in the area, my 
interpreter assured me. An unmarried girl expecting a child would most 
certainly find a young man or young men to take her to wife, and apart 
from gossip, nothing serious would come of it. He knew of a few cases 
like this, he told me, but he preferred not to give me further details, nor 
let me see them. He had mentioned a woman who had complained to 
the authorities in such a case, since this had actually happened recently. 
It was, however, a modern development which did not conform to the 
traditional patterns of Kerala Thandan culture. 

I enquired also about prostitution, and was told that this did exist to 
some extent in the Thandan caste and in other, higher castes. The last 
war, with its influx of soldiers from outside, was held responsible for 
this state of affairs, but also the presence of European planters and ad- 
ministrators. There was little venereal disease, although the authority 
upon which I was told this was not definitive. It did not seem to me 
very convincing, coming as it did just after the statement concerning 
the causes of prostitution in the State. 

Birth control was not practised since it was contrary to Hindu reli- 
gious convictions. Abortions were rare, and it could be seen that the 
population was increasing steadily and unchecked. There was no female 
infanticide, and both my informant and my interpreter seemed surprised 
that I should ask if there were. Women were highly valued in Kerala, 
they said, and there was no reason not to want them. 

Feeling that I would obtain more detailed information concerning the 
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children from Nani than from Panju or his brother, Narayana, I pro- 
posed one day to interrogate her rather than her husbands. After some 
initial difficulties, the principal one being that men did not like to let 
her out of their sight, I did, nevertheless, manage to interview her in 
the yard of the Appayl Wattakkeh household. Even then, I could see 
that Panju was uneasy about it. I noticed that all the time he was ap- 
parently playing with his favourite son, Kumaran, he cast suspicious 
and displeased glances in our direction, and attempted to overhear what 
one of the intrepreters was saying. The other volunteered to help, and 
took to talking with Panju during these interviews, in order to entertain 
him and keep him occupied elsewhere. But this was never entirely suc- 
cessful and it was obvious that Panju fundamentally disapproved of my 
speaking to his wife directly instead of through his or Narayana’s inter- 
mediary. 

I have already remarked how much more pleasant and rewarding I 
had found it to question the women of Kerala rather than their menfolk. 
Nani was no exception, and she proved to be much more intelligent and 
willing in her answers than Panju ever was. Perhaps an explanation of 
her husband’s distaste for my speaking directly to her is to be found in 
this: he vaguely feared that she would tell me things which she “ought 
not to”, and which he confusedly thought wrong to let me have. Nara- 
yana was the same, and although he, too, pretended to play with young 
Sridaran, it was only an excuse, I think, to remain in the courtyard, to 
watch us and try and overhear what was being said. 

Nani was still suckling the two year old Raghavan, her last child. 
I asked her when and how she would wean it, and she answered that 
she would do so when she would be two months pregnant again. She 
would then apply nux vomica to her breast nipples and the bitter taste 
would make the child stop wanting her milk. She said that she obtained 
the product in the bazaar as a pharmaceutical drug, not as a natural 
product of the country. Some children were not put off by this method, 
she added, and for Kumaran she had had to put chicken dung on her 
nipples and tell him what it was that he was about to eat. In other 
cases, some mothers beat their children till they stop suckling, but Nani 
did not like to do this, although she knew that others did. 

Loin cloths were not put on children until they were in their third 
year. Before that they were allowed to run about naked. In Nani’s 
opinion, they began to realise that there was a difference of sex only 
when they were five. (This appeared to me to be somewhat in contra- 
diction with the fact that children received their first clothes two years 
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earlier, but I give the information here as it was recorded by me at the 
time from the informant’s statement.) 

In spite of a child being fed at the breast very late, the habit of suck- 
ing a jump or a finger existed in Kerala as much as it does with us. 
Nani said that mothers did try to stop it, telling the child that it is bad, 
and threatening punishment should it persist. There were no substitutes 
given, such as rubber teats, and the habit was the natural derivative of 
breast suckling. When the children had teeth, they used them freely 
when feeding, and also pulled and scratched the breast with their hands. 
Boys and girls behaved similarly in this respect and she could notice no 
difference due to sex between them. 

Diapers made of cotton cloth in which the child was wrapped were 
used for the first year and a half. Then the baby was taught the rudi- 
ments of sanitation and shown where and how to go. The mother was 
almost exclusively in charge of teaching the child this, but sometimes 
in exceptional circumstances (when she was in the polluting period of 
her menses), the father, the one most fond of the children, would take 
the task upon himself. Should the baby forget itself or disobey what it 
had been told, it would be beaten with a twig over the buttocks or 
threatened that it would be carried away by a madman or a cat or a dog. 

Children slept together on the same mat on the floor of the house 
until the age of twelve. Aggression between them was quite marked at 
an early age, and Nani had already told me how the infants with teeth 
treated her when feeding. A new-born child caused the development of 
much jealousy among the elder children and they bit and scratched at 
this time even more than usual. Sridaran was the worst in this way of 
the four children she had had, and he was still the most aggressive of 
them all. He often threatened to drive his mother out onto the road 
and back to the house from whence she came, and accompanied his 
threats with kicks. He never dared, however, to say such things to his 
fathers, and showed a marked preference for Narayana, corresponding 
in this to what Panju had told me about presumed physiological pater- 
nity. He seemed to resent any interference from his elder father, espe- 
cially when the latter insisted on his going to school. He had been 
known to refuse point blank to go there. 

Raghavan, although very young and quieter now, was pretty bad, too, 
in the way that he fought, bit and scratched his mother. He was late in 
walking and talking and had really only just learned to do these things. 
Madhavan spoke very early, earlier than all of them; at the age of five 
months, he could already make himself understood with words. Nani 
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told me that she had had no experience with girls as she had only had 
boys, but that friends of hers who had had them, said that they are 
quieter and easier to manage. 

Boys were much worse when it came to early masturbation. This 
began at the age of two with them, and they seemed to delight in play- 
ing with themselves when sitting in the sand or dust. Nani told her 
own children that they must not do this, because it would make them 
sick, and it was always her and not Panju or Narayana who dealt with 
this matter. She noticed too, that her little boys, when suckling, would 
sometimes get an erection, whereupon she would beat their fingers away 
from themselves with a small twig. She had threatened them with 
castration, too, but she complained that this did not seem to have the 
slightest effect on them. 

I enquired if Nani had noticed any preference in her boys for herself 
and any marked animosity and fear for their fathers or one of the 
fathers, at an early age. I asked her too, if, in other families where 
there were girls, these did not show a partiality towards their male par- 
ents. She replied that it was quite apparent that girls as well as boys 
preferred the mother to the fathers. As far as she was concerned, she 
thought that both boys and girls were more drawn to the mother than 
to the fathers because it was the mother who looked after them from 
an early age. It was, of course, impossible for me to look more deeply 
than this into the question of Oedipean inclinations as I had neither the 
time nor the opportunity to make a proper research into the matter. 

I was interested to learn that it was Nani who threatened her boys 
with castration when they masturbated, and neither Panju nor Nara- 
yana. What happened in the case of girls in other families, then? Nani 
said that they were told that they would have their genital organs pinch- 
ed, and this was sometimes actually done, hard, so as to hurt. Here, I 
insidiously asked whether the little girls ever felt that they were cas- 
trated by comparison to the little boys, but the only effect of my question 
was to make them all laugh heartily — Panju and Narayana, who were 
eavesdropping just beyond us in the courtyard, as well. 

Upon another day, while persevering in my attempts to find out about 
the early development of Thandan children living in polyandry, I asked 
if Nani had noticed a period of calm in which the children ceased mas- 
turbating and seemed no longer to take any interest in sexual matters. 
She took this seriously and replied yes, that she had noticed such a lull. 
Between the ages of four and thirteen, they were very quiet, with only 
brief, temporary interruptions. At the end of this time, boys and girls 
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were definitely separated from each other, but they were already them- 
selves shy in each other’s presence, and tended to keep apart. I was 
surprised to hear the informant mention so long a period of latency, 
beginning too so early, but of course, what she said should not be taken 
too literally, there being a strong possibility that she was either mistaken 
or that she was giving me the information which she thought I would 
like to hear. She was also the sole source of what I learned in these 
matters, and I did not have an opportunity to check up on what I heard 
with any other woman. Still, I find what she told me to be worth men- 
tioning, because it may be that, after all, children in Kerala do have a 
relatively longer period of latency than was to be expected in such a 
community. 

I enquired about pre-nuptial sexual relations, but the informants, 
Nani and Panju, assured me that no such things existed. On the con- 
traty, they said, virginity was very highly praised, not only in a girl but 
also in a boy. Here again, I have my doubts as to the accuracy of this 
reply, suspecting a knowledge of European ideals in such matters, espe- 
cially those of the Victorian era. Since much that is British in India 
today still reflects this period, this may have influenced them to give me 
such an answer. It was added, however, that other, higher castes, such 
as Nayars, had no such prejudices, and because of this I have wondered 
if the information did not take the form that it did out of a desire to 
praise Thandans and show them up in a favourable light in comparison 
with Nayars. It was probably a combination of both that prompted 
them to take this attitude: they wanted to make out that their caste con- 
formed to European standards in what concerned pre-marital sexual 
relations and was therefore superior to that of the Nayars, their imme- 
diate rivals. 

I enquired privately, one day, what was the position adopted in 
coitus by this community. I was told that, contrary to what happened 
in higher castes where the man lay below the woman, with Thandans 
the man was always above. The contrary “was not favourable to the 
procreation of warriors”, a strange remark I thought, considering that 
it was the Nayars who, in olden days, constituted the martial class. I 
had already heard about this particular way in which some castes in 
Malabar were reputed to have sexual intercourse, when I was working 
with the Todas in the Nilgiris during the summer of 1949. I will be 
giving an account of it in the chapter about these people. 

The only point which my interpreter was willing to concede to the 
higher castes was that they were less inclined to homosexuality than the 
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Thandans. With the latter, a lot of men were known for their proclivi- 
ties of this sort, and they were nearly as bad as the Moplas, I was told. 
The latter were very much addicted to sodomy, but then it was part of 
their culture, and had been acquired with Islam from the Arabs. 

There was no impotence or frigidity in Kerala, not with any caste, I 
heard. People were far from “cold” and passion, rather, was the rule. 
I was given a long description of the consummate art with which the 
higher castes indulged in amorous pleasures and assured that the lower 
castes had only learned from them. It seemed, however, that the Than- 
dans could never hope to excel in these matters, especially the women 
who were still far from being the ‘“‘angels” which those of their superiors 
undoubtedly were. 

Asked about crime, neurosis, and insanity, my interpreters said that, 
to their knowledge, there was little of these in the area. As only recent- 
ly, since my arrival in Shoranur, a Thandan woman had assassinated 
her husband, I remarked on the circumstance and asked them how they 
reconciled it to their statement. They replied that it was an exceptional 
event, and that for a long time previously, nothing of the sort had hap- 
pened. People, on the whole, were docile and not aggressive. They did 
not even indulge in poisoning, which occurred quite frequently in other 
parts of the country. Again, insanity seemed to be restricted to the 
Moplas, who, apart from occasionally running amok as is well known, 
had members of their community frequently tied up in a mosque or to 
iron stakes, in the hope that they could thus be cured. 


D. POLYANDRY AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN KERALA 


Unquestionably, polyandry no longer thrives as it did in Kerala and 
research into what changes have brought about this situation over the 
last two hundred years cannot fail to be of interest. I myself, having 
returned to the area after an absence of ten years, was able to notice 
many alterations, although these were not sufficient to warrant any 
specific consideration. Dr A. Aiyappan, Superintendent, Government 
Museum, Madras, has made a particular study of the Irava community, 
and in his publications on this subject, and on the more special aspect 
of polyandry in other castes of Malabar, has shown what factors are 
involved and how foreign contact has undermined the old culture and is 
bringing a new one into existence. Readers are referred to his books 
and articles listed in the Bibliography. I give here a brief outline of his 
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conclusions, to which I may add those observations of mine in the field 
that appear to me to bear out his contentions most fully. 

In 1792, after the defeat of Tipu Sultan of Mysore by the British, 
the latter took over the direct administration of Malabar. As we have 
seen, they began by farming out the collection of revenue to the local 
rajas; very soon, however, they found this system unsatisfactory and 
took over the task themselves. A corps of British administrators was 
formed and put in charge of the work; from then onwards, cultural con- 
ditions in Kerala underwent a very great change. 

The term “Europeanism” has been used to cover all those aspects of 
Western foreign influence which have since then profoundly affected the 
local people’s lives. This foreign influence has been followed since 1947 
by recent reforms due to the policy of the present Congress Party Gov- 
ernment of India, although these, too, have been inspired to a large 
extent by contact with the West. Today, a new force is making itself 
felt. Since the last elections in 1957, Kerala has been ruled by a govern- 
ment of the Communist Party, whose accession to power is, however, 
too recent for me to be able to give here any appreciation of the altera- 
tions it is seeking to impose on the State. 

“Europeanism” includes many varied and subtle innovations in the 
everyday life of the inhabitants of Kerala, some of which can be put 
down as gains and some of which, on the contrary, must be considered 
as losses. Aiyappan has attempted to establish a balance sheet of these 
for the Irava community (to be found on p. 126 of his book Iravas and 
Culture Change). As far as the whole of the Kerala population is con- 
cerned, it can be said that the term mainly covers such principal items 
as the following. 

First of all, the displacement of traditional rulers and their replace- 
ment by European officials. This took place throughout the area, and 
only the maharajas of Cochin and of Travancore were retained; later, 
a resident responsible to the Madras government was attached to them. 
The new officials were scant respecters of caste. While obliged, by force 
of circumstance, to take into consideration the innumerable compart- 
ments into which native society was divided and subdivided, they never- 
theless were inspired, in their dealings with the people and in their 
choice of assistants, by the Christian ideals of equality and individual 
Inerit, whereby they brought about a revolution in traditional methods 
of government. Only Islam, with the arrival of the Arab traders on the 
Malabar coast nearly one thousand years before, can be said to have 
brought anything similar to bear on the static outlook of the people; 
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but then this influence made itself felt rather by conversions and per- 
sonal dealings than by any direct, government action, as now. 

Transport, which in Kerala had always been difficult, was also greatly 
changed. Modern facilities, such as good roads, ferries, bridges; later, 
motor cars, railways, engine-driven ships, boats and launches; and fi- 
nally, aeroplanes, have put thousands of boatmen and cartmen out of 
work and have not only brought formerly isolated and inaccessible parts 
of the country into contact with the rest, but have also made important 
centres become within easy and rapid reach of each other. As in other 
parts of the world where it is impossible for race distinctions to be ob- 
served in a system of general transport, caste is overlooked in public 
transport in Kerala, and this fact has greatly contributed to breaking 
down traditional socio-religious pre-occupations in such matters. 

With the institution of a regular method of dispensing justice through 
courts, caste was dealt a further blow; the European masters of India 
refused to treat individuals otherwise than as equals before the law. The 
judiciary personnel was recruited from all sections of the population, 
regardless of caste or creed. This measure, together with the new way 
in which government servants were enlisted, gave the more enlightened 
castes of Nayars and Tiyas their chance. The present eminence in pub- 
lic affairs which these two communities have attained is in a large meas- 
ure due to the opportunities thus thrown open to them. 

Education, of course, also had a lot to do with it. Instead of the old 
kind in which village teachers taught native lore and traditions in an 
unchanging, ageless fashion, European-type schools were opened and 
modern means of education became available to all who wished to take 
advantage of them. These methods may be criticised today, since in- 
dependance in 1947, as being un-Indian and useless in the context of 
the national culture, but the fact remains that they brought great changes 
in the outlook of the people, especially among the middle classes, who 
have indisputably benefitted from them. 

Liberal, learned professions began to be followed by many to whom 
such careers were not open before, and again, regardless of caste dis- 
tinctions, lawyers, doctors and teachers appeared in large numbers in 
Kerala. Many of them soon travelled to other parts of India, where 
their reputation as able and knowledgeable practitioners has never 
ceased to grow. A large part of the Government of India’s New Delhi 
office personnel is made up of men from Kerala, in both high and sub- 
ordinate positions, especially Nayars, so much so, indeed, that the fact 
has become the subject of a standing joke. 
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“Europeanism” further enhanced its influence in Malabar with the 
introduction of new industries and capitalistic enterprise. The coconut, 
cashew nut and coir industries employ thousands today and have creat- 
ed amongst the people an even greater dependence on the fluctuations 
of world prices than in the days of the pepper trade. Weaving, tile fac- 
tories (such as the one founded by the Basel Mission), saw-mills, match 
factories and metal industries have given many people a new outlook 
on life which they could never have had in the old days, and has pro- 
foundly changed their traditional concepts. Prohibition introduced by 
the Congress Party Government, with its consequent forbidding of the 
ancient profession of toddy tapping, has thrown many Tiyas out of 
work, obliging them to seek their livelihood elsewhere, and modifying 
for this reason the traditional structure of their economy and family life. 

Greater and better medical facilities, as well as a growth in industrial 
productivity, have brought about a correspondingly sharp rise in the 
population, so much so, indeed, that today Kerala ranks first in density 
to the square mile out of the whole of India. Agricultural prosperity 
has unfortunately not kept pace with this advance, making it often dif- 
ficult for everyone to obtain food, especially when the monsoon fails, 
as it often does in the latter part of the year. Foodstuffs, especially 
grain, have thus to be imported from outside, and when this is not 
sufficient, many seek work in other parts of the world, leaving their 
families for years at a time, to emigrate and hire themselves out as 
labourers in Ceylon, Singapore, and the Malay Federation. 

It is not surprising, under the circumstances, that the old order in 
Kerala has crumbled. Of the rajas and maharajas of old, none are any 
longer in positions of responsibility, those of Cochin and Travancore 
having also been made destitute by the recent re-arrangement of States 
in India. The Nambudri Brahmins are, perhaps, those who, because of 
their priestly character, continue more than anyone else, to lead the 
ancient, traditional life. Many of them, however, have gone in for the 
new enterprises, and if they do not always themselves own and direct 
them, they have invested funds in them. The younger members of the 
illams appear to be increasingly dissatisfied with their lot, and do not 
seem prepared to accept the old imperatives of occupation and succes- 
sion. It may not, after all be just a coincidence that the Communist 
Party Government now in power in Kerala is headed by a Nambudri 
Brahmin. 

The Nayar caste is no doubt the one that has been the hardest hit 
by the sweeping changes brought about by altered conditions. But its 
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members have been the ablest of all in adapting themselves and in tak- 
ing advantage of the new opportunities which the Europeans brought. 
To them have gone the best and most rewarding jobs both in and out 
of the administration, positions of trust and responsibility to which their 
long training as soldiers and managers of the upper castes in Kerala had 
possibly prepared them. I was astonished to find how many well-known 
names in present-day India still have their homes and families in Ottap- 
palam of the Walluvanad taluk. 

It has already been said how very much the Tiyas, everywhere in 
Kerala, have progressed, and how they, too, have taken enormous ad- 
vantage of changed circumstances, especially education, to become to- 
day one of the most progressive communities in the State. Aiyappan’s 
book is witness to this. Perhaps only the lower castes, such as Kam- 
malans, other artisans, Cherumas, Pulayas, aboriginals and the poorer 
section of the Mopla Islamic community, have remained as they always 
were, and have shown no signs of taking advantage of the benefits 
brought in by foreign rule. It is not to be excluded, however, that it 
may be precisely for them that the new Communist government will 
legislate, especially for the landless agricultural labourers — but it is too 
early to say anything about this yet.! 

Following closely upon the replacement of the old order by a new 
one, polyandry, too, has crumbled in Kerala. The Nayars, whose non- 
fraternal polyandrous customs so forcibly struck the early Portuguese 
and other European travellers, have ceased to practise polyandry, at 
least in the pristine form in which it was described by the ancient 
writers. Since this polyandry appears to have been closely correlated 
with the military organization of the Sudra militiamen of the local rajas 
and chieftains, it was perhaps to be expected that, when the latter dis- 
appeared, the custom of non-fraternal polyandrous marriage went with 
it. Particularly as men living in a marumakkathayam system of inheri- 
tance seem to suffer greatly from the fact that they can leave nothing 
to their children, but only to those of their sisters. In a conversation 
that I had with His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin, at Ernakulam 
on the 18th of April, 1949, he told me that it was “un-natural” for a 
man not to be able to provide for his own children, and that, in his 
opinion, the custom could not survive much longer for this reason. 


1 A step has been taken in this direction with The Kerala Agrarian Relations 
Bill 1957 which introduces comprehensive land reforms, including the right of 
“permanent tenants” to purchase land held by them, a ceiling on land holdings 
and fixation of fair rents. 
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There appears to be no doubt that Thandans and Tiyas (Thiyyas) of 
the central area are gradually giving up polyandry. Others have report- 
ed on the speed with which it is disappearing, sometimes exaggerating 
the rapidity, it seems to me, but nevertheless correctly stating that not 
many more years will pass before the custom has become simply a 
memory, as it is with the Nayars. I think a distinction should be made, 
however, between the more wealthy, upper members of the caste and 
the lower, poorer ones. In fact, polyandry with the Thandans and Tiyas 
is being abandoned from the top, and this observation is valid not only 
for their community, but also for polyandry in general in Kerala. 

It is the upper castes, who have had greater opportunity to educate 
themselves, adapt themselves to higher standards and lead a more mod- 
em, Europeanized type of life, who are giving it up as something primi- 
tive and unworthy of self-respecting citizens. Within the castes, how- 
ever, it is not always the upper strata that has progressed in this way, 
as can be seen with the Nayars, where polyandry is reputed to be prac- 
tised still in the conservative court circles of Cochin and Travancore. 
Among the Thandans and Tiyans it is the other way round, the upper 
class either professes not to follow the custom any longer or really ab- 
stains from doing so. The Kammalans and associated artisans nearly 
all continue to be polyandrous, and as they are without exception 
people of very slender means, a distinction such as the one made here 
does not apply. 

Aiyappan, discussing new trends in the Irava community, has written: 
“Differences in occupations and income and the development of new 
sexual standards are two active forces that one sees in operation against 
polyandry.” (Iravas and Culture Change, p. 103.) Iravas, according to 
him, had formerly very few avocations from which to choose. They 
pooled their resources and worked for the house, their common wife 
and their children, without making any individual reservations. Today, 
matters have changed and the men each want a different type of work, 
chosen from among the numerous new occupations which are open to 
them, and aspire to have their own family, wife and children. The old 
ways are no longer fashionable, and are even despised and considered 
to be primitive and barbarous. Jealousy thus reappears, and asserts 
itself in no uncertain way. The women, too, do not want to be shared 
any longer by a number of brothers, and prefer to return home or refuse 
polyandrous marriages rather than be joined in wedlock in the tradition- 
al manner. In North Cochin, however, it was the progress of the people 
in higher levels of the Thiyya caste that brought about a legal inter- 
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diction of polyandry. (For a synopsis of the Act of 1940, see p. 238 ff.) 

While travelling round with my guides and interpreters in 1949, I had 
ample opportunity to hear what the polyandrous families were thinking 
about the ancient form of matrimony which was beginning to be de- 
spised. Here are some of the remarks which were made to me in the 
course of my interviews: 

Raman, the informant of the Appayl Wattakkeh household, said that 
if only twenty five per cent of two hundred and fifty Thandan families 
in the Walluvanad taluk still practised polyandry today, it was because 
the Moplas, Nayars and Brahmins ridiculed the practice as low-caste 
and primitive. The Thandans wanted to reform themselves and aspired 
to higher things, therefore they had to give up polyandry as representing 
something backward. 

Velu, informant of the Kereghetil household of the Katukulangara 
tarawad, told me that as long as the property was undivided, they prac- 
tised polyandry, as it kept them from having many wives in whose quar- 
rels they might become involved and thus break with each other. But 
now, as each man wanted to go his way, things were different, and poly- 
andry was no longer possible. 

It will be remembered that, on the 2nd of November, 1949, I at- 
tempted to visit a rich Tiya household near Kunnamkulam in north 
Cochin, only to be put off by an old man, accompanied by a younger 
one, who assured me that no one was polyandrous in their family any 
more. When I went on to a poor labourer’s house nearby, I was told 
that this was not true. There were three brothers in the older genera- 
tion (one of whom was the elder of the two men to whom we had 
spoken) and they lived in polyandry, although, being wealthy, they did 
not like to admit it. 

In the Kaladiwalapil household, that of the miserable Tiya labourers 
next door, in the village of Perumpillav, the informant, Raman, said 
that the ancient custom by which brothers shared a common wife, and 
thus avoided the quarrelling among sisters-in-law in which they feared 
to become embroiled, was changing now because the younger people 
found it “more convenient” to be monogamous. When I asked him what 
he meant exactly by this phrase, he replied that “times have changed” 
and that it is “easier” thus. Not yet satisfied, I insisted on more clari- 
fication, whereupon I heard that polyandry is “not done any longer”, 
that it was “out of fashion”, and not “modern”. Raman was unable to 
express himself better, and seemed plainly puzzled and embarrassed by 
my request for a more precise explanation. 
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I obtained the same kind of answer from Panju of the Appayl Wat- 
takkeh household, it will be recalled, when I asked him how it was that 
his maternal uncle consented to get a new wife for him and his brother, 
Narayana, when they refused to live any longer in polyandry with 
Raman and Kuniyama. He said that his mother’s brother had certainly 
begun by resisting the request, but that, in the end, he had given in 
because “times have changed” and he could not very well force them to 
remain in their present marriage if they said that they were dissatisfied 
with it. 

It was Panju, too, who gave me the unexpected information that it 
was “immorality” that was breaking up polyandrous households. Wom- 
en were not at all chaste any longer, he said, and anybody could have 
them “for a song”. So every man now wanted a wife of his own whom 
he could control, instead of submitting himself to the old discipline and 
consenting to remain without complaint in the old polyandrous type 
of union. 

My experience with Kammalans and other artisan castes was dif- 
ferent. Polyandry with them is also threatened, but it cannot be said 
that it has deteriorated to the same extent with them as it has with the 
higher castes. Jealousy, however, seems to be coming very much to the 
surface, and I heard many tales of serious quarrelling among the men, 
leading to separation and to division into splinter households. 

Raman, the Asari informant of the Perinkulam household, interview- 
ed at Palappuram, said that polyandry was dying out because “Civiliza- 
tion is spreading”. When I asked him what he meant by “civilization”, 
he answered, rather simply, that people did not tie up their hair any 
longer in the typical Malayalam way, a top knot in front over the fore- 
head, and that many had taken to growing moustaches. He added, how- 
ever, to these very personal criteria of his, that women refused now to 
be wedded to many men; some wealthier people, he revealed, even go 
so far as to insert a clause into the marriage contract by which it is 
stipulated that their daughter will not be given in marriage to more than 
one man. He concluded by sighing, shrugging his shoulders and ex- 
claiming that it was not right, but what could be done about it? 

Kunji, the daughter of old Kurumba of the Tolkolan Palakaparampil 
household near Meitenadeshan, also complained of too much quarrtel- 
ling among the men of a polyandrous family, and said that because of 
this, the women did not want to be married in this way any longer. She 
attributed to these reasons the fact that her household had already given 
up polyandry in the previous generation. 
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Because of the profound cultural changes which have fundamentally 
modified the social and economic structure of Kerala society, it can be 
said that polyandry is on the decline in that part of the world. Circum- 
stances no longer favour the marriage of many men to one woman, and 
the custom is not only being abandoned as useless, but those who, by 
tradition, should follow it, look upon it with abhorrence and with grow- 
ing disgust. To those who have practised it so long, as something good 
and moral, it has become, nowadays, something barbarous, primitive 
an unworthy of them: times have changed and it simply is not done 
any longer. 


ADDENDUM 


Act XVII of 1115, the Cochin Makkathayam Thiyya Act, passed by His Highness 
the Maharaja of Cochin on the 18th day of Kumbham 1115, corresponding 
to the Ist day of March 1940. 


C.V. Iyyu, former Member of the legislative Assembly of Cochin State, told 
me on the 27th of October, 1949, that he was on the Commission which in 
1937-38 drafted the Cochin Makkathayam Thiyya Act of 1940. The major- 
ity of the members of the Commission were Tiyas (Thiyyas) and the initiative 
of the enactment was due to V. K. Krishnan Kutti, M.L.A., wakil of Trichur, 
himself a Tiya. The Act is thus a Tiya legislative reform and not a foreign 
one. This would explain the fact that it is observed. I hear that the idea is 
a result of the education and progress of the Tiya community, which now 
ranks as one of the most accomplished in Kerala. 

Some of the main provisions of the Act are given here below. They are 
those that concern definition of the name Thiyya, of an heir’s sex in doubt- 
ful cases, acceptable forms of the marriage solemnity, prohibition of poly- 
andry (art. 12), succession both testamentary and intestate: 


Chapter 1. Five articles. 
Art. 5, (i): “Thiyya includes Ezhuva, Chova, Billava, Marayan, Thandan 
and others recognized as such.” It adds: “When owing to any physical 
defect or deformity, it is not possible to ascertain the sex of any of the 
heirs of an intestate, such heirs shall, for the purpose of this Act, be re- 
garded as female.” 
Chapter HI. Marriage and its Dissolution. Thirteen articles. 
Art. 6: “Conjugal union may be openly solemnized in any of the fol- 
lowing ways: 
a) by the tying of the Mangalya Sutram 
b) by the presentation of cloth to the female by the male 
c) by exchange of rings 
d) by mutual garlanding, and 





Fig. 5. A typical Kerala landscape: the red laterite dust road passes between green 
paddy fields; the blue sky is reflected in the water of the irrigation channel by the 
side of the road. 





Fig. 6. A Christian shrine at a crossroads in Cochin. 





Fig. ll. Kalyani standing at the 
Kolla-kurup Palappuram kalarikel 
household gate (the others are 
curious onlookers). 


Pig. 12. Kunji of the Karuwan 
Mudrikelparampil household. 








Fig. 13. While Kunji, aged twelve, 
of the Kolla-kurup Palappuram 
Kalarikel sings, the rest of the 
family sits around her. 


Fig. 14. Old Kurumba, seventy 
six, of the Tolkolian household of 
Palakarampil village, near Ottap- 
palam. Note the enlarged holes in 
her ear lobes. 








Fig. 


17. 


An aboriginal Parayan woman with her child, in the Zamorin’s 
colony at Chunangad, south Malabar. 
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e) by mutual consent evidenced by a registered instrument attested by 
not less than two witnesses.” 

Art. 12: “A polyandrous marriage performed after this Act shall be 
void.” 

Chapter II]. Maintenance and Guardianship. Three articles. 

Chapter IV. Succession. 

Five articles on testamentary succession. 
Art. 26: “For the purpose of succession there is no distinction between 
the self-acquired property and the ancestral property or between the 
property of a male and that of a female except as otherwise provided by 
this Act.” 

Eight articles on Intestate succession. 
Art. 28: “Property in respect of which a Thiyya has died intestate devolves 
upon the wife or husband or upon those who are of the kindred of the 
deceased in this order and according to the rules herein prescribed.” 
Art. 29: “When the intestate had left more than one widow, the dis- 
tribution of inheritance referred to in sections 30, 31, 32 and 33 shall 
be made as if there is only one widow, all the widows together taking 
equally one widow’s share.” 
Art. 30. “When the intestate has left a widow, if he has also left a son, 
or lineal descendant of a son, a share equal to that of a son shall belong 
to the widow.” 

Eleven articles on distribution of intestate’s property. 
Art. 39, (b): “If some of them (lineal descendants) are his (the intestate) 
sons and others are his daughters, each daughter shall take a half of the 
share of a son if the intestate is a male, and if the intestate is a female 
all children shall take equally.” 


It should be remembered that this legislation is that of a former princely 
state which has ceased to exist as a separate unit. Today, since the coming 
into being of the State of Kerala, made up of Malabar, Mahe, Cochin and 
Travancore, this Act has been superseded by the provisions of the India 
Code in force now in the whole of the Indian Republic. In accordance with 
the stipulations of the Code, a larger share of inheritance is granted to 
daughters and widow than was formerly allowed by the Cochin Makka- 
thayam Thiyya Act. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE POLYANDRY OF THE TODAS OF THE NILGIRIS 


It has often been said that the Todas are the best known aboriginal 
community in the world. Every general treatise on anthropology is 
supposed to make at least a passing reference to them, and it is cer- 
tainly true that data concerning them in very widely quoted in ethno- 
logical literature the world over. This, to a large extent, is due to the 
excellent work done among them by that distinguished British anthro- 
pologist, the late Dr W. H. R. Rivers. His book, The Todas (see 
Bibliography), is a classic on the subject, and its voluminous contents 
cover to a remarkable degree all those aspects of their culture which 
it was possible to investigate with the contemporary ethnographical 
means at the disposal of the author. Since then, much progress has 
been made in this field, and, as I was able to note when with the 
Todas, the store of information which they can offer is still very far 
from being exhausted. From this point of view, as from many others, 
they are truly a most remarkable people, worthy of continued anthro- 
pological attention. 

During my first visit to the Nilgiris, my time was mostly taken up 
with making the acquaintance of the tribe. I read Rivers on the spot 
and looked into the polyandry of the people in a general fashion. I 
also got to know the neighbouring inhabitants, without a knowledge 
of whom it is difficult to acquite a proper functional picture of ;Toda 
culture, so closely is the latter bound up with that of others, especially 
in ceremonial and economic matters. On my return, ten years later, 
I delved more deeply into polyandry, and, in order to get a thorough 
working knowledge of this form of the marriage institution as practised 
by the Nilgiri tribe, made a specialized study of one single family, in 
which two successive generations of men had had quite a considerable 
number of children born in this type of wedlock. 

In this chapter, on the polyandry of the Todas of the Nilgiris, I shall 
deal first with the general study which [ made in 1939, and follow on 
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with the special study that is the result of my second visit to south 
India in 1949. 


A. GENERAL STUDY: THE TODAS OF THE NILGIRIS 


A general study of the culture of the Todas of the Nilgiris has been 
presented so well by Dr W. H. R. Rivers in his book that it is quite 
unnecessary to repeat it here. Readers who are interested in getting to 
know these people thoroughly are referred to the work, which they will 
find quite absorbing reading. 

In the following paragraphs I propose to give only an outline of the 
principal traits of Tota culture so that what follows should be intelli- 
gible. Some of the Toda institutions are so unique, or as we would say 
anthropologically, aberrant, that it is absolutely essential to have at 
least some idea of what they are like in order to understand the nature 
of the whole. 

I will, therefore, first give this outline of Toda culture with a brief 
description of the habitat and social organisation of the tribe, and go 
on next, in a second paragraph to describe those customs of the Todas 
which, in my opinion, have a direct bearing on their institution of 
polyandrous marriage. Being by inclination functionalist in anthro- 
pological outlook, I can quite see that their marriage customs are 
linked to the entirety of their culture, and even, to some extent, to 
those of their immediate neighbours, with whom their ties are very 
close. But it would be too long and too complex to attempt to give so 
vast a picture of the whole intricate and inter-related pattern, and I 
would ask my readers to content themselves with the choice of those 
items of culture which I consider relevant in this connection. 

A third paragraph, before we go on to the special study of one Toda 
polyandrous family, which I reserve for Part B of this section, will 
deal more closely with Toda polyandry, treating in a general descrip- 
tion, all those aspects of it which I was able to gather during my first 
Stay in the Nilgiris in 1939. 


1. DESCRIPTIVE OUTLINE 


The mountainous district of the Nilgiris is part of the State of Madras, 
in south India. The name, which means “Blue Mountains” in Sanskrit, 
is derived from the fact that, seen from the plains, the nearly 9,000 
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feet high range of peaks that constitutes the culminating point reached 
from north to south by the Western Ghats, is visible in clear weather 
through a distinctly blue haze. 

From the capital of the district, Ootacamund (“One-Stone House” 
in Tamil, shortened to Ooty by British residents), seat of the Govern- 
ment Administrator called the Collector, asphalted motor roads lead out 
in all directions over the grass-covered downs, which are interspaced 
here and there in the shallow parts with sholas or woods of short trees 
and bushes. The scenery is very beautiful, and the climate is excellent. 
Europeans from Madras city and from elsewhere, ever since the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, have made use of the station, the highest in 
India, from which to escape the insalubrious damp heat of the lowlands. 

It is here on this green plateau that the Todas live. In their own 
language, they call themselves Olkh,’1 “men”, their other name by 
which all outsiders know them, Toda, being from the Badaga language, 
Toda-ma, “chief”. Their houses, arsh, which are of a particular kind, 
made of slit bamboo and planks and thatched, in the shape of Nissen 
huts, have no chimney and no windows worth mentioning, while the 
door is barely two feet high, obliging those who enter through it to 
crawl in on all fours. These dwellings are grouped in small numbers, 
never more than four or five at a time, forming munds (in Toda mad), 
and are scattered all over the hills, near sholas, and often very far 
away from each other. This spread appearance is apt to be deceptive 
to begin with, as it would seem that each “village” is practically in- 
dependent, and leads a life of its own. Actually this is not the case, 
since, regardless of the distance which separates various munds from 
each other (often twenty miles and more), tribal divisions make it 
perfectly clear which hamlets belong together and which do not. 

The people have a fine physical appearance. They are, on an aver- 
age, generally taller than most Indians, the tallest Toda being something 
like six foot six. The men are profusely bearded, and wear their hair 


1 Romanization of Toda here will be in accordance with the following personal 
transcription: 


4 — hat ee = meet ai = bite | = lot s = soon v = vat 
a= hut f = fun j= French m=me t = top w = won 
b = best g = gone dj = job n=no th = Greek y= yoke 
d=do gh = Greek sh=she o = hot theta z= zero 
dh = Greek gamma tch=chap 6= word u = blue e= simply 

delta ng =ring k = kit oi = hoy ii = cook tonic 
e = met h= aspirate kh-= Greek p= pot oo = moon 


ei — date i= hit chi r= rot ii -= French 


Map III. 


The Nilgiris. For the Toda mads, readers are referred to Rivers, 
The Todas (see Bibliography). 
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“bobbed”, in a heavy mop without a parting. The women, when adult 
and married, dress theirs in very many long curls hanging down to 
their shoulders. They are elaborately tattooed on chin, torso, arms, 
knees and feet, in imitation of necklaces, bracelets and bangles. The 
face is done before maturity, the arms, knees and feet after, while the 
necklace is added after the first child is born. Both sexes wear the 
same clothes except for the under-garments: a toga-like wrap, the put- 
kuli, white with edges striped red and black and sometimes enhanced 
by embroidery of the same colours. The Todas must be one of the few 
peoples in the world among whom men and women are dressed alike. 

For the last decade the tribe has been a dying one, and from the 
personal census which I took with Kanvarsathi! in 1949, it appeared 
that there were only 488 Todas left. I give this census below; it was 
taken according to the principal mads, the names of which are given 
here in Toda, and not in Badaga which is otherwise the usual practice 
in the Nilgiris (for the corresponding appellations, see Rivers, The 
Todas, Appendix III, p. 734 and following): 


No. Name of mads (in Toda) Men Women Children Total 


1 Karsh 12 8 0 20 
2 Kishkier 4 7 2 13 
3 Kiiishu 7 6 1 14 
4 Melgarsh 12 11 7 30 
5 Mign 5 4 1 10 
6 Poln 5 5 1 11 
7 Tor 3 4 1 8 
8 Paletkwar 4 3 3 10 
9 Or 5 4 0 9 
10 Kuur 3 2 1 6 
11 Arjmad 2 1 0 3 
12 Penavarsh 7 2 1 10 
13 Nattersh 12 8 11 31 
14 Nirgodsh 2 1 1 4 
15 Morkor 3 2 4 2 
16 Togor 2 3 0 5 
17 Apersgor 3 3 0 6 
18 Pakharkwur 2 2 0 4 
19 Kakhwurkh 13 8 3 24 
20 Paghor 7 4 4 i) 


1 My interpreter, see Appendix 2. 
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No. Name of mads (in Toda) Men Women Children ‘Total 


21 Patdhue 4 4 0 8 
22 Karie 7 5 4 16 
23 Norsh 11 13 4 28 
24 Tavatkhiur 5 4 3 12 
25 Kiudi 3 Zz 0 5 
26 Kiur 2 z 4 8 
27 Molkursh 5 3 0 8 
28 Tivalkun 3 2 0 5 
29 Pudmad 4 3 8 15 
30 Artalkh 13 9 6 28 
31 Tarar 13 10 8 31 
32 Mortkiar 3 5 3 11 
33 Konorj 4 3 3 10 
34 Nirkh 3 2 4 9 
35 Inkit 6 7 3 16 
36 Kwordhoni 13 8 2 23 
37 Porgarsh 6 6 1 13 
Total 218 176 95 * 488 


* Of which 44 were boys and S50 girls. 


In 1952, the Toda population had further dropped to the all time low 
figure of 475, but at the time of writing (1954), it seems that in the 
last two years there have been 58 births and 21 deaths only, which 
now makes the total number of the tribe 512 — in marked progress 
away from the tragic trend towards extinction, which has been so 
pronounced since the days of Rivers. This author mentions a census 
taken in 1901 (The Todas, pp. 469 & 473), but since that date, no 
reliable figures are available. That was the reason for which I decided 
to make my own count of the Toda population. Kanvarsathi and I 
went round to every single mad in turn, and apart from recording 
persons present, obtained reliable information about those who were 
absent at the time of our visits. 

Apart from Europeans, Indian Maharajas and their staffs, domestic 
servants and shopkeepers who have come up from the plains with them, 
and the Mysorean cultivators whose numbers are growing continually, 
other inhabitants of the Nilgiris, who are indigenous, like the Todas, 
are the Badagas, Kotas, Kurumbas, and Irulas. Their relations with 
the original Nilgiri tribe, who look upon themselves as the “Lords of 
the Soil”, believing as they do, that they were created there by their 
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gods, are very close indeed; so close in fact that to know them really 
well it would be necessary to make a special study of them from the 
point of view of each of the five communities in turn. As others who 
have worked solely on the Todas before me, I am, however, only 
acquainted with these relations from the Toda viewpoint, and conse- 
quently can only briefly account for them here as described to me 
from that angle. 

Of the four, the Badaga community is the largest. It is said, too, 
that it is the latest to have arrived in the Blue Mountains, but even so, 
this must have been quite a long time ago, as there are Portuguese 
descriptions of it going back for more than three centuries. The Todas 
consider the Badagas as practically their equals, and their name for 
them is Mav. They depend on them for much of their livelihood, as 
they are the agriculturists who supply them with grain, and all relations 
with the outer world are conducted to a large extent for the Todas 
through their intermediary. They pay a specified grain tribute called 
kur (Rivers’ gudu) to the Todas, and the priests of the latter’s most 
important temples may eat only Badaga grain (which includes rice) 
and none other. Furthermore a Badaga from the village of Tuneri is 
by right a member of the Toda tribal council, when it decides questions 
of inter-tribal importance, and at certain ceremonies in the principal 
temples, a Badaga, known as a tikelvmav has to be in attendance. 

The Kotas, called Kuv by the Todas, are looked down upon by them 
and considered low-caste. They are the artisans who supply metalware 
and pottery to their neighbours, and, as is often the case with smiths 
in India, also music at festive occasions. They are indispensable at 
Toda funerals, where they have very distinct duties such as providing 
a band, giving cloth, grain, ceremonial bows and arrows, money etc. 
for the proper disposal of the corpse, besides taking away the sacrificed 
buffaloes which they eat. 

The Kurumbas and Irulas are slight, dwarf-like aborigines who in- 
habit the forest-clad, malarial southern and western slopes of the Nil- 
giris. They are known respectively as Kurub and Erl by the Todas, 
who fear them greatly as sorcerers and magicians. It is on them, and 
principally the Kurumbas, that the tribe is dependent for its supply of 
bamboo vessels, of a certain long pole, the tari, used at funerals, and 
more especially of medicine, which appellation includes poison. The 
Todas make habitual use of the latter when they want to fight each 
other in personal or inter-clan feuds. In Toda mythology, the two last 
named of their neighbours as well as the Kotas, but not the Badagas, 
are mentioned. 
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In religion, the Todas are definitely not Hindu. They do go on 
pilgrimage to Hindu shrines, and their diviners have some sort of 
esoteric contact with temples in Malabar. But the Toda faith is not of 
the orthodox Hindu kind, and their gods have quite different names 
and natures.! 

Today, the Toda gods are very hazy figures. What has happened is 
that with the passage of time, ritual has come to play so important a 
part in religious practices, that a clear conception of the deities is now 
quite beyond the Todas. From the elders whom I questioned (espe- 
cially Ujar, 48)? — they are the only persons who know something 
about this nowadays — I obtained, however, information concerning an 
intricate and rich mythology. This describes an early period in which 
the gods moved freely with men in the Nilgiris. They led the same 
kind of pastoral life as the latter do today, caring for their herds of 
buffaloes and processing their milk in their dairy-temples. Only some 
of these gods are reputed to be still present on the plateau, each living 
on the summit of a distinctive hill. 

It will not be necessary to enlarge here upon the Toda religion. 
Rivers’ account of it, to which readers are again referred, is, broadly 
speaking, accurate and exhaustive, and will be enough to give a very 
good idea of its nature. The principal gods most frequently mentioned 
by the Todas and about whom it will be sufficient to know in the 
present connection are the following: 1) On, the Lord of the Under- 
world (Amnor) to which he retired after a long period in the Nilgiris; 
while he was still living there, he created, together with his wife, 
Pinakursh, men (Olkh = Todas) as well as the Toda sacred buffaloes; 
2) Terkish, the sister of On; she is by far the leading Toda deity, 
amounting to a protective tribal mother-goddess, of whom you hear 
continually; she is reputed to have stayed behind in the Nilgiris when 
On retired to Amnor; she has her earthly residence at the summit of a 
hill called Tédhut near Ootacamund; the Todas say that she is, however, 
omnipresent, to be found anywhere in the world; in their language, the 
Blue Mountains are called after her, Terkishnor, or the land of Terkish. 


‘ During my last stay in the Nilgiris, it was my good fortune to discover 
what appeared to me to be eleven Sumerian deities among the six hundred or 
so gods and goddesses which compose the Toda pantheon, something which 
would go to indicate a very early cultural connection indeed with the world 
of Antiquity (Possihle Sumerian Survivals in Toda Ritual, by the same author, 
see Bibliography). 

? Whenever a Toda name is followed by a number such as here, the latter 
refers to the corresponding genealogical table in The Todas, by W. H. R. Rivers. 
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Then come two important demi-gods: a) Kwotén, a man-god whose 
fabulous life is closely associated with one of the Toda clans (that of 
Pan); Rivers believed him to have been an outstanding Toda person- 
ality who was possibly posthumously deified. b) Kwoto, another man- 
god; he is closely associated with the clan of Melgarsh; among the 
legendary feats which he is reputed to have accomplished is that of 
tying down the sun between two mountains and of taking it to drink 
at a stream every day, in order to prove to the gods, who had challenged 
him, that he possessed supernatural powers. 

The language spoken by the Todas is a Dravidian dialect. According 
to Emeneau, it is more akin to Canarese (Kanada) than to Tamil, 
although it cannot be said to be a very close relative of the former 
either. All Todas are, anyhow, bilingual, and very often even tri- 
lingual, conversing freely in Badaga with their neighbours and in Tamil 
with visitors from the plains. As they have no script of their own, 
when they occasionally want to write something (such as commemora- 
tive inscriptions on temple doors) they make use of Tamil characters. 
I have never seen them use Roman letters, but I have been told (by 
Miss C. F. Ling for instance) that although not habitual, this is some- 
times also done. 

The economy of the Todas is a pastoral one, large herds of great 
horned buffaloes, which do not resemble those of the plains, being 
kept for their milk and milk products. Many of these animals are 
quite ordinary (putir) but the great majority of them are pedigree cattle 
of a sacred nature (postir), their ancestry being calculated through the 
cows. They are believed to have been given to the tribe by the gods. 
They are grouped in four principal categories, each graded hierarchi- 
cally. Thus the lowest category is that of the wursulir, then come the 
nodrovair and the Kugvalir, and finally, the highest and most sacred 
of all, the tiir. 

Like other pastoral people, the Todas consider it degrading to take 
to agriculture, and repeated attempts by the Indian Government to 
induce them to till the soil have miserably failed. When given a field 
to cultivate, they usually let it out to a Badaga for a nominal sum, 
preferring to carry on with their animal husbandry and its semi-no- 
madic form of life, a tradition deeply ingrained in them and to which 
they are greatly attached. Most of the milk, butter and buttermilk 
produced by the tribe is consumed by its members, but a certain amount 
is sold in the local market, and the money thus earned made use of to 
buy other foods and everyday commodities. On the whole, the Toda 
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economy is not a poor one, and the standard of living of the tribe is 
quite definitely higher than that of the average plainsman. 

The dairyman with the Todas is the priest, and his processing of 
the milk produced by the sacred animals into butter and buttermilk is 
looked upon as a religious act. Ths takes place in specially constructed 
buildings which are dairies and temples at the same time. They are 
known by the generic term of polkhthli, and their degree of sanctity 
varies proportionally to the type of buffalo which they serve. Thus the 
highest dairy-temples are called ti (where tiir are cared for), the lowest 
tarvali (which is the mad’s, serving ordinary buffaloes or putir), and 
there are such intermediate ones as wursuli (for the wursulir), kurpali 
(for the nodrovair) and kugvali (for the kugvalir). 

To each of these herds of buffaloes and to their corresponding 
dairy-temple, there is a priest-dairyman, who alone is allowed to milk 
the animals and process their milk in accordance with an ancient ritual, 
which consists mainly in the recital of stereotyped formulae, called 
kwarshm. The ti and tiir are served by a palol, who is highest ranking 
priest of the tribe, assisted by a kaltmokh; the tarvali or village dairy- 
temple is in charge of a tarvalikartmokh, while the wursuli, kurpali 
and kugvali have respectively a wursol, a kurpalikartmokh and a kug- 
valikartmokh. These priests are subjected to very strict rules of be- 
haviour and ritual purity, and are recognizable at once by the black 
cloak of office which they wear, the tuni. The palol at the ti alone has 
to milk the very holy tiir, completely naked, except for a diminutive 
perineal band, the kuvn — no mean feat during the winter, in the cold 
and rarefied atmosphere at nearly 8,000 feet. 

The Toda tribe, very homogeneous, consisting only of men and 
women of that name, is divided into two patrilineal, respectively en- 
dogamous moieties, that of the Tardharsh and that of the Teivilkh. I 
am purposely spelling these names at variance with the orthography of 
W. H. R. Rivers, because it appears to me closer this way to the 
manner in which the Todas pronounce them. Other words in this 
chapter which do not conform to the fashion in which the author of 
The Todas writes them are purposely spelt differently so as to be in 
keeping with what seemed to me a more faithful phonetic rendering of 
Toda speech. 

The tribe considers the Tardharsh moiety as superior to the Teivilkh, 
and gives higher social status to the members of the former; in what 
follows, there will be numerous examples of this discrimination, which 
is continually encountered by anyone having anything to do with the 
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Todas. Of the two divisions, it is the inferior one, that of the Teivilkh, 
which is the smallest. Rivers looked upon it as made up of later 
arrivals in the Nilgiris who were relegated to a subordinate position by 
the dominant Tardharsh (see Rivers, The Todas, p. 691). 

Priests of the high dairy temples, who, appointed to special offices 
which are not given to the ordinary mad dwellers, and in which they 
take it in turns to serve the village tarvali, are always chosen exclusively 
from the Teivilkh moiety. As an explanation of this apparent paradox, 
I was told that, despite the high ritual position which, for example, a 
palol occupies, he enjoys no superior social status, and is even looked 
upon generally as a servant of the tribe, fulfilling a necessary but 
definitely unenviable, strenuous and lonely occupation. 

Within each moiety, there are patrilineal clans (or patrilineages) 
called modol (from mad, “village”, and olkh, ‘““man’) and matrilineal 
descent groups (or matrilineages) which are known by the name of 
polkhliol (from polkhthli, “dairy-temple” and olkh, “man”). The Todas 
observe dual descent, and are very strict about it, especially in what 
concerns the exogamous rules which apply to each of these groups. 
They are particularly careful not to marry into the polkhliol, and will 
go to great lengths to avoid doing so, in order to remain on the safe 
side of this interdiction. 

The span of both paternal clans and maternal descent groups varies 
considerably and readers are referred to Rivers book The Todas for 
an account of the modol (see p. 643 and following), and to my own 
publication The Mothersibs of the Todas of the Nilgiris (see Bibli- 
ography) for the polkhliol. 

There are thirteen patrilineal clans and five matrilineal descent 
groups among the Tardharsh. Their names are as follows, classified 
according to the importance which the tribe gives to each of them: 


modols polkhliols 
1. Karsh 1. Pirsh or Nor 
2. Norsh 2. Kwoten-Poldh 
3. Tarar 3. Ontd 
4. Mo6rorl or Pan 4. Kon 
5. Kiaror 5. Piith 
6. Nirkh 
7. Konnorj 
8. Unkiti 
9. Kwordhoni 
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modols 


10. Melgarsh 

11. Pam or Pirspurs 

12. Kidmad 

13. Melgarsh outcastes sometimes 
also known as Karsh 


The Teivilkh, the moiety of lower social status, has seven paternal 
clans and also five maternal ones, bearing the following names, which 
I give here too in order of what Todas consider greater importance: 


modols polkhliols 
1, Kuur 1. Nonkothkparl 
2. Omgarsh or Kusharf 2. Peffwitkoli 
3. Pietarl 3. Putkoiven 
4. Kidtar 4. Migmoktueratvoi 
5. Kulkhem 5. Arakk6édjittudyurillovoy 
6. Kiemen (Strictly speaking these 
7. Kwadenor (who are Kuur outcastes) are nicknames and not 


actual names, the latter 
not being known any 
longer). 


Elders of the tribe know the genealogies of each individual many 
generations back (see Rivers, The Todas, p. 461 and following). This 
is essential in order to avoid prohibited marriages, and, because the 
Todas are illiterate, the knowledge is memorized and expounded orally, 
as is the case among other peoples in this condition. 

Political organization within the tribe is rudimentary. Each modol 
has a headman who is usually the eldest of the lineage. The Toda 
tribe as a whole, including both moieties, has a chief, the headman of 
the leading Karsh clan of the Tardharsh, known as the Tuni-ngani- 
potvayiar, whose temporal powers are very limited, but whose religious 
ones are slightly more considerable (for a fuller account of these, see 
The Todas: Some Additions and Corrections to W. H. R. Rivers’s 
Book, as Observed in the Field, by the same author, see Bibliography). 
The Toda god, On, is believed to have been the first holder of this 
office, and the present members of the Karsh modol are supposed to 
descend directly from this deity through Ponetan, his son, and Karsh 
and Konarl, his grandson and great-grandson. 
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With the arrival of the British in the Nilgiris, Mr. Sullivan, the first 
European official, appointed a headman known by the Badaga name 
of monegar. He was drawn from the Kuur clan of the Teivilkh moiety, 
without any consideration for the social organization of the tribe as a 
whole, and made responsible for the assessment of the sum which the 
Todas pay to the Government for their grazing rights, etc. The tribe 
looks upon this office, filled during my stay in the Blue Mountains 
first by Piliar (52) in 1939 and then by Pilkhliud in 1949, as that of 
a servant, entrusted with the task of acting as a go-between with the 
Indian authorities, and has no consideration for it at all. 

There exists a supreme Toda council known as the noim, and 
smaller noims are also in existence within each clan. These decide the 
inner affairs of the modols, while the great noim deals with the affairs 
of the whole tribe. Its members are recruited from only four Toda 
clans, the three Tardharsh ones of Karsh, Norsh and Tarar, and the 
chief Teivilkh one of Kuur. And even then, they must come from 
sub-lineages within each of these clans. Its duties consist in the settle- 
ment of civil disputes arising between individuals, families and clans, 
and it also has wide functions in connection with Toda ceremonial. 
Its most important business appears to be the settling of disputes 
arising out of the custom of stealing wives from other men, and of 
deciding the amount of compensation due to the injured party. When 
affairs involving relations with the Badagas are in question, it is this 
assembly which a fifth member joins, a Badaga from the village of 
Tuneri, as has already been mentioned earlier (see p. 246). 


2. CUSTOMS AND INDIVIDUAL WAYS WITH A BEARING ON A STUDY OF POLYANDRY 


Children among the Todas receive their names very early. But whereas 
this is done very simply in the case of girls — the grandmother, either 
paternal or maternal, of the oldest woman of the mad giving the little 
girl her name — it is done with great ceremony in the case of boys. 

In the per vasthpimi ceremony, which takes place when the child is 
three months old, at the time of uncovering its face (see Rivers, The 
Todas, p. 331), the boy is taken by his father to where the buffaloes 
stand at the mad, and the hair of his head shaved off, but only across 
the middle from ear to ear leaving it long behind and in a fringe over 
the forehead. The father does the shaving, but it is the maternal uncle, 
the mun, who gives the name. He also promises to give a calf to the 
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child, and salutes it in the characteristic Toda fashion, which consists 
of putting his head under each of the little boy’s feet. 

Naming sometimes also takes place at the tersamtpimi, but because 
this ceremony can only be held on the day after the second funeral 
(marvainolker) of a Tardharsh man, it is usual now to give a boy his 
name at the per vasthpimi. For the other occasion he has to wait 
approximately three years, and then when such a funeral has taken 
place, his mun will come to the village where he is living the day 
afterwards with a piece of wood of the wild rose. He will split the 
stick into two pieces, and grasping a lock of the boy’s hair will cut it 
off with a piece of sharpened iron if he is a Tardharsh, and with an 
ordinary knife if he be a Teivilkh. The child will be given its name 
now by the maternal uncle if this has not already been done earlier at 
the face-uncovering, and it will be promised a calf. 

The hair of little girls is also cut as in the per vasthpimi ceremony, 
but it is done privately without any fuss, by the child’s mother. The 
tersamptpimi ritual of cutting a lock is held exclusively for boys and 
never for girls. Its main provision seems to be the taking of a lock of 
hair by the mun, giving a name being purely incidental, and actually 
hardly ever done nowadays. At approximately the age of ten, the hair 
of boys is allowed to grow again, and that of girls is curled and dressed 
in the traditional manner. 

Toda men have to have their ears pierced, regardless of whether 
they wear rings in the holes or not. In the case of Teivilkhs, they 
cannot be priests unless this has been done, and in that of the Tar- 
dharsh, they cannot officiate as tarvalikartmokh before it has taken 
place. The operation is performed at any time before the subject is 
twenty years old, or sometimes at this age, and is the occasion of much 
feasting. Usually a number of young boys are taken all together, as a 
means of avoiding the great expense involved each time. 

The piercing is done either on a Wednesday or on a Saturday, and 
only when no one is in a period of impurity following upon a death 
in a family (ker). Each boy is attended by his maternal uncle and by 
a man belonging to the moiety other than that of which he himself is 
a member. The mun pierces one of the ears, while the Tardharsh or 
the Teivilkh as the case may be, does the other. The instrument used 
is a piece of a gold ring sharpened to a needle-point. When all is 
finished, the boys bow down low to the attending crowd, and everyone 
is given food to eat by the families of those who were operated upon. 
Women, although they sometimes wear ear-rings, never have their 
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ears pierced ceremonially, this again being reserved exclusively for 
men, for whom the utilitarian motive of the ritual seems to be com- 
pletely non-existent. Toda boys put on the kuvn (perineal band) when 
they are five years old. The girls are given their wraps at the age of 
three. Children are separated from each other in accordance with their 
sex when, at eight, they start their respective social occupations. 

It will be apparent from the above that members of the male sex 
receive preferential treatment among the Todas. This is something 
which strikes the observer at once, the advantageous social role of the 
men being very much in contrast to the subordinate one of the women. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be said that representatives of the female sex 
are, on the whole, badly treated. On the contrary, they have a free and 
easy look about them, and are, as a rule, well-cared for by their men 
folk. It is merely evident that they suffer from some very distinct social 
disabilities. 

Thus Toda women are expected to deal with such household duties 
as pounding the grain in the house, sifting it, sweeping out the hut, 
making the ertiilkh or sleeping platform and seat inside the arsh with 
cow-dung and mud, mending clothes and sometimes embroidering. 
They are also in charge of cooking, although Rivers thought, errone- 
ously, that they could not deal with this domestic duty. They may also 
milk the ordinary buffaloes or putir, something which Rivers also 
mistakenly denies. There are, on the other hand, a number of feminine 
“musts’. A Toda woman is obliged to greet all male relatives by 
putting her head under the man’s feet in what is known as the kalmel- 
pudithti salutation. When she goes back and forth from the mad, she 
is compelled to follow a special path, the majvatitthkalvol, and may 
not use the ordinary one taken by men and outsiders. A stone, the 
majvatvaiirn, marks the point nearest to the dairy-temple at which she 
must stop. It is here that butter-milk (maj) is distributed to the 
womenfolk every evening at sunset by the dairy priests. They must 
not handle it, furthermore, when they are menstruating. 

Woman may only exceptionally enter temples at funerals when the 
body of a man rests in the ante-chamber. They are excluded from 
most religious ceremonies and at the yearly procession through the 
village of Kiur, they must vacate the mad completely before its arrival. 
Women are not allowed to attend the sacred buffaloes (postir), or even 
to approach their pens. They may not drink their milk and are only 
allowed the buttermilk and the butter after it has been processed by 
the dairyman-priest. They cannot cross the dairy’s stream (pali nipa), 
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sacred rivers in general, nor climb holy hillocks upon which gods are 
supposed to live. They are not entitled to practise sorcery (I never 
came across a case of them doing so), to eat parts of the sacrificed 
calf of the erkumptthpimi ceremony (Rivers, The Todas, p. 274), to 
approach the spot where buffaloes are killed at funerals (for fear that 
they should see the bell of the temple upon which they are not allowed 
to set eyes), to attend the ceremony of offering a buffalo calf to a 
ti-mad called irnortit (op. cit. p. 293); Teivilkh women are, besides, 
not permitted ever to visit the mads of the Tardharsh division. 

The inferior status of women is further emphasized by sexual privi- 
leges connected with the office of the Teivilkh priests. Thus, the 
tarvalikartmokh has unrestricted access whenever he wishes to all 
women of the mad at which he is serving, even though these may be 
Tardharsh, that is, whom, normally, as members of the lower moiety, 
he may not approach. The kurpalikartmokh can sleep with the 
Tardharsh women of his choice, but only on Sundays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays. The wursol may do the same on Sundays and Wednes- 
days only, and may not have any relations during the time that he is 
priest with any Teivilkh women, not even his wife if he is married. 
The palol of the ti may cohabit with the Tardharsh woman that he 
wants (from any mad) outside the precincts of the ti-mad, but within 
the sanctified territory, that is, in practice, in the sholas only (Rivers 
denies this, but I have confirmed it in The Todas, Some Additions and 
Corrections to W. H. R. Rivers Book, Observed in the Field, see 
Bibliography). 

Todas prefer men to women to such a degree that female infanticide 
was, and is still to some extent, practised in the tribe, something to 
which we shall have occasion to revert further on. Toda society is a 
patriarchal one, in which the men are dominant and in which they 
treat their women, as most polyandrous people do, as their property. 
This belies the deceptive appearance of freedom which the females 
give on first acquaintance, an appearance which one very soon learns 
to appreciate at its true value when one gets to know the tribe better. 

After adult marriage the bride always takes up her residence with 
her husband or husbands as the case may be, no known case of uxori- 
local dwelling having ever taken place. She becomes a member of his 
or their modol, giving the latter a territorial appearance. At the same 
time she ceases to belong to her maiden one, but continues nevertheless 
to be part of her own polkhliol. Inheritance is always exclusively 
through the male line, the father’s or fathers’ brothers, the next of kin 
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on the men’s side of the polm (a subdivision of the clan in which 
members are grouped for certain economic duties incumbent upon 
them, see Rivers, The Todas, p. 544) succeeding to the property of 
those men who die without male issue. There is never any adoption 
of children and the custom is unknown. 

The two moieties of the Todas are endogamous, Tardharsh marrying 
only Tardharsh and Teivilkh only Teivukh. But inside each of these 
sections, the paternal clans and matrilineal descent groups are strictly 
exogamous. Extra-marital relations within these, when they occur — 
which they undoubtedly do — practically exclusively take place between 
members of the paternal clans and never, it can safely be said, within 
the polkhliol. They are always considered incestuous. Avoidance of 
this kind is pushed so far, at least in public, that when, for instance, | 
once took Peidz of Karsh (44) for a ride in my car with one of the 
sons of Tilipa of Karsh (12), he refused to sit on the seat at the back 
with her but insisted on being next to me, because, he said, she was 
his classificatory grandmother. 

Child-marriage is regularly practised, little Toda boys and girls 
being betrothed before they are three years old, preferably to their 
matchuni or cross-cousin, that is, the son or daughter of their father’s 
sister or of their mother’s brother. If no matchuni properly speaking 
is available, some other child, classified as such by extension of the 
term in accordance with Toda kinship usages, is generally chosen, the 
rules of endogamy and exogamy being, of course, observed. 

As is usual in India, the object of these child-marriages seems to be 
mainly religious. It is considered that no one can properly accomplish 
his or her duties to the gods unless he or she is married. Death, 
especially for someone single, would be a calamity, as he or she would 
not be able to enter Amnor and would wander aimlessly about as a 
ghost. That is why, when a Toda child dies before being married, 
however young (even only a few days), its body has first to be wedded 
to somebody appropriate before the funeral ceremony can be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Todas are known to be polyandrous, and the custom is wide- 
spread and still very vigorous within the tribe. But they are not only 
that, being also polygynous, sometimes forming conjoint-marriages, 
and monogamous. I found them practising all these forms of marriage 
as widely as in the days of Rivers, although the latter did make the 
arresting remark that monogamy with them might well develop out of 
polyandry combined with polygyny, each of the men in such a species 
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of what he calls “group marriage” tending more and more to look 
upon one of the women as his own (see Rivers, The Todas, p. 519). 

From what has been stated above, it will be clear that, because of 
many rules and regulations about whom one may marry and whom 
one may not, Todas, apart from child-marriage, find it difficult, when 
adult, to get themselves a wife. The number of women is very limited, 
and many of them are ineligible because of social barriers, so that not 
a few men would remain single were it not for the time-honoured 
custom of terershti, or that of the transfer of wives. Rivers describes 
the latter as a sort of peaceful pact which is negotiated at a meeting 
between the husband or husbands of a woman and a man or a group 
of men who wish to take her to wife, compensation (ter) to be paid to 
the losing party in buffaloes being decided first, (terershti, “compensa- 
tion he decides’, see Rivers, The Todas, p. 523). 

But when I was in the Nilgiris, transference of wives never took 
place except forcibly, and it was up to the noim, after the abduction 
had taken place, to fix the amount of animals that should be paid to 
the aggrieved party in compensation. Nowadays, no longer content 
with taking the case to the noim, some Todas are appealing direct to 
the Government for help, requesting even that the latter intervene 
actively to put an end to a custom which, with time, and no doubt 
because of outside influence, is becoming increasingly distasteful to 
them. So long, however, as there exists so great a disproportion be- 
tween the numbers of men to women, and tribal regulations concerning 
moiety endogamy and clan exogamy are so strictly observed, there 
seems to be no other solution for the men to the dearth of wives than 
continually to be taking them from one another, while paying due 
compensation, so that all of them have at least a time during which 
they are married. 

Some Toda women whom I have met have been wives to no less 
than seven men or groups of men, remaining with these for a year or 
so before being carried off again by another or others. Among them 
have been those who have taken pride in recounting how many buffa- 
loes were paid in compensation for them, as in the eyes of the men, 
their prestige seems to be in direct proportion to the importance of the 
figure. Women carried off leave their children if the latter are big 
enough, but take them with them to their new home if they are small. 
When they grow up, they will return to the clan of their official father. 

Of course, what makes it easier for Toda men to accept polyandry 
and the stealing of each other’s wives, is that fatherhood of the off- 
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spring with them it not a physiological concept, but a socially legalized 
one. They are not the father of a given child simply because they are 
married to its mother or because they have procreated it physically; 
they are so because they have “given the bow and arrow” in the 
pursiitpimi ceremony. 

The name means “bow we touch” and the ceremony takes place 
during the seventh month of pregnancy of a Toda woman - which 
appears as if the tribe realized that children can be born prematurely 
at that stage and live, and that therefore the determination of their 
paternity brooks no further delay. The occasion is the evening before 
the new moon. The woman, accompanied by the man who is to give 
the bow and arrow, goes to a shola near the mad at which she lives, 
and her companion cuts a triangular niche in a kiersh tree (Eugenia 
Arnottiana Wight) in which he places an earthenware Toda wick lamp, 
burning ghee. From the tree called puv (Sophora Glauca) they now 
fashion a miniature bow, by stretching a piece of the bark across a 
bent stick, and they equip it with an equally small arrow, made from 
mark grass (Andropogon schoenanthus). 

In the meantime, the relatives of the man and woman have arrived 
at the spot and they are ritually saluted by the couple in the usual 
Toda manner. The woman’s father promises to give a female buffalo 
calf, specifying in a consecrated formula which buffalo is its mother 
(in a case with which I was familiar (of Konokh and Mab of Kiur 
mund) it was the respective maternal uncles of the man and woman 
who made the promise and gave Rs. 5/- in cash). When this has been 
done, the woman goes and sits beneath the kiersh tree, facing the lamp 
in the niche above her. 

The man then approaches her holding the bow and arrow and (in 
the instance mentioned above, he first thrice requested his father-in- 
law’s permission to do this) addresses her so that all can hear, saying, 
after the kwarshm of his mad, the sentence: “Terkishi Tirshk, pursvat! 
(To Terkish and Tirshk, hold the bow).” The woman replies: “Purs 
iveru? (What is the name of the bow)” and the man answers her by 
giving the name for it which is that used in his clan, thus specifying 
for the onlookers that the child to be born will belong to his modol, 
as each of the Toda clans has another kwarsh name for the bow. 
Question and answer are repeated three times, after which the man 
gives the woman the bow and arrow. She raises it once to her forehead 
and, holding it in her right hand, lifts her eyes so as to gaze at the light 
in the tree trunk above her until it goes out for lack of fuel, something 
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which can often last for nearly an hour. The relatives now depart and 
return to the village, leaving the man and woman to cook themselves 
a meal. They return later, however, and all spend the night together 
in the shola, before going back to the mad in the morning, when a 
feast, open to visitors as well, is held. 

Performance of the pursiitpimi ceremony determines once and for 
all the fatherhood of all children borne by a woman. It need not be 
repeated as long as it is desired that the same man should continue to 
be the father of other children brought into the world by the woman. 
Thus, dead men can well be considered the parent of later offspring, 
and will continue to be looked upon as such, unless a new pursiitpimi 
ceremony with another man be performed. 

In most cases it is the husband who is called upon to give the bow 
and arrow; in the case of a plurality of husbands, one of them, not 
necessarily the eldest, will do so, and it is not customary to repeat it 
with another one of the husbands when once done by one of them. 
That is why men who have failed for one reason or another to pro- 
create children, will preferably carry off the pregnant wives of others, 
so that when they go through with the ceremony, they will, all the 
same, become fathers. This was the case with the famous Toda 
Kuriolv (22) who, having become impotent from a wound received 
from a buffalo which he caught in his youth at a Toda funeral, was, 
nevertheless, able to have legal heirs even if they were not his own 
physiological sons. In cases of pregnancy having been brought about 
by intermoiety concubinage, a man of the same division as the woman 
is obliged to give the bow and arrow when she reaches her seventh 
month, should no one have done this for her before. The child would 
otherwise be illegitimate, something unheard of with the Todas. 

In accordance with this system of legally determining paternity, the 
legitimacy of the children is assured, as no case is known in which a 
man could not be found to perform the pursiitpimi ceremony for a 
pregnant woman. Even in instances of premarital impregnation, the 
girl having been “married” at an early stage to her mutchuni, even if 
the latter is not available for some reason to give her the bow and 
arrow, some other suitable male partner will always be found for her. 

When a woman is carried away from her husband or husbands to 
become the wife of another man or group of men, and is subsequently 
compensated for by a fixed amount of buffaloes, the proceedings are 
not considered by the Todas to be those of a divorce. With them, that 
is something quite different, with a decidedly disparaging connotation 
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Rivers says that a man may divorce his wife for only two reasons, 
namely, either that she is a fool or that she will not work. He adds, 
however, that illness of the husband has also sometimes been regarded 
as a ground for divorce (Rivers, The Todas, p. 525). 

But from my field-work in the Nilgiris, I gathered that the only real 
reason for a man wanting to be legally separated from his wife, was 
that she had co-habited with a non-Toda. He would then take one of 
his male buffaloes, tie a coconut shell round its neck in the presence 
of the noim which he had called together for that purpose. He would 
next cut off his wife’s hair, beat her publicly, and end up by driving 
her together with the buffalo back to the house of his parents-in-law. 
I never actually saw this happen, but was assured on good authority 
(Kanvarsathi, Ujar (48), Sriar (20), Oknarsh (8) and Piliar (52)) that 
this was how it was done. 

Before Toda girls reach the age of puberty, before their first menses, 
two things have to take place. First the ceremony called putkuli tazar 
utiti (“cloak over he puts’’) is performed. In it, a man of the opposite 
moiety to that of the girl (Teivilkh if she be Tardharsh, and vice-versa), 
comes to the mad at which she lives, during the day, lies down beside 
her on the ertiilkh of her arsh for a few minutes and puts his putkuli 
over both her and himself. 

A fortnight later, if a Tardharsh, she will have to be deflowered by 
a Teivilkh, and if a member of the latter, inferior, moiety, by some- 
body from the opposite one (Rivers has “a man of strong physique”, 
which is not accurate enough, see The Todas, p. 503). It is looked 
upon as a great shame for a girl to start menstruating before this has 
been done, which reminds me of what Duarte Barbosa says about 
Nayar virgins (see above, p. 170). I was naturally most intrigued by 
this belief, and, as Rivers alludes only in passing to the custom and 
does not offer any explanation, I decided to try and find out for myself 
what the reason for it could possibly be. 

Naturally this was no easy task, as people were too shy to speak 
about it, but I pressed Ujar (48) to speak for over a month, considering 
him to be the man, because of his age, standing and disposition 
towards me, the most liable to talk. I gave him presents such as a bag 
of rice, a buffalo calf and spectacles, but still he was reticent, and I 
could see that, although he wanted to confide the secret to me in 
return, he was afraid to do so. Finally I elucidated from him that his 
apprehension came from the fact that he feared that should he speak 
in the Nilgiris, the gods would wreak punishment upon him. I decided, 
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therefore, to take him right away, and on the 3rd of August, 1939, 
drove him down to the plains, near Mettupalaiyam, in order to question 
him far away from his hills. 

I stopped at the side of the road when we had reached level ground, 
and, through Kanvarsathi — who was, incidentally, as curious as I to 
find out — requested him, now that we were out of Terkish nor (the 
land of Terkish), to speak. His answer was well worth the trouble I 
had taken, for he immediately replied, quite unexpectedly I must say, 
that unless this is done, “the maternal uncle of the girl will die”. 

I immediately pressed him for more. Why was it so, I asked, and 
how could such a thing have anything to do with the safety of the 
mun? He did not know, he said, it was just like that, and people had, 
of course, to guard themselves against this danger. To my next 
question as to what the maternal uncle could do to save himself if by 
any chance defloration had not taken place in this traditional way, he 
replied that he would still be safe if he could get hold of the girl and 
shave all her hair off. 

This talk with Ujar (48) later led me to a number of psychoanalytical 
speculations in an attempt to make sense out of what he told me, and 
in the course of lectures on the subject to various specialized bodies, 
interesting discussions on this point have taken place. I shall give an 
account of these in the publication which I am planning for later, on 
the psychological findings of my research (see Introduction, p. 15). 

Although the rules of endogamy within the two moieties of the Toda 
tribe, the Tardharsh and the Teivilkh, are very strictly observed, a 
regular system of concubinage and cicisbeism exists between them, 
organized as though to get round the difficulty. This is known as the 
mokhthoditi institution and it is an established feature of Toda social 
organization. 

The origin of the custom, which is not restricted to inter-moiety 
cicisbeism and concubinage in practice, although it is so in principle, is 
said to be mythological. The god Kulinkarsh was the lover of the goddess 
Notirsh, without being married to her. The partners of the mokhthoditi 
are known respectively, the man as mokhthodvaiol (“the man who 
keeps the child”), and the woman as sedvaitazmokh (“the woman who 
joins the child”). It would probably be more correct to put these in 
the plural, since nothing theoretically really limits the number of 
persons to be joined in this way. In fact, however, the relation appears 
always to be between single individuals only. 

There are two different ways in which the liaison is carried on. 
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Either the couple live together in the same mad, quite openly, or the 
man visits the woman periodically at the house of her husband or 
husbands. In the case of a Tardharsh being mokhthodvaiol to a 
Teivilkh woman, because of the prohibition for those of her kind to 
visit the mads of the superior moiety, it always has to be her lover who 
visits her at her home. There is no objection on the part of the hus- 
bands as, in accordance with the formalities necessary to establish a 
mokhthoditi relation, they will have been consulted in advance and 
will have given their consent to the arrangement. 

The usual way for a man to go about getting himself a sedvaitazmokh 
is, after having found the lady of his choice, to approach her husband 
or husbands, if she has any, or her father or fathers if she has none, 
and to obtain their consent to what he plans. He will agree to give the 
men a present (such as a piece of cloth or a putkuli) in exchange, 
whereupon, if the other party is in accordance, he becomes the woman’s 
mokhthodvaiol without any further formality. (Rivers has it that a 
third party may be called in to seal the pact, (see The Todas, p. 527) 
but none of my informants said this was done nowadays.) 

Some time later, he will make collective obeisance to the lady’s 
pailol, that is, her male relations (fathers and brothers). This is as in 
a Toda marriage, there being no difference at all here between regular 
and irregular unions. On this occasion the man will promise to give 
the woman some pieces of jewellery, and her son, should she have one, 
a buffalo calf. It is after these promises have been made, that the 
mokhthodvaiol will perform the kalmelpudithti salution to the pailol 
and, significantly enough, after this has taken place, he will call his 
sedvaitazmokh’s father mun as he would his wife’s father or his ma- 
ternal uncle. 

While working at Melgarsh mad, I had the opportunity to see how 
such a mokhthoditi arrangement functioned. Amoniwuf, the common 
wife of the two brothers, Singharsh and Singhud, had a regular lover, 
a Teivilkh from Teir mad of the Kusharf modol, whose name I un- 
fortunately have not recorded (his picture is shown on pages 56 and 
57 of Lidio Cipriani’s 1 Toda, Archivo per l’Antropologia e la Etno- 
logia, Vol. LXVII, 1937). Things seemed to go very smoothly, and 
all three men as well as the woman appeared happy and on the best of 
terms. The Teivilkh used to come regularly to Melgarsh, at least twice 
a week in the afternoon, staying until the next morning when he would 
go home again early. I was told that he had given Amoniwuf a very 
nice gold necklace, which I was, however, never shown. The husbands 
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had both received pieces of cloth from the cicisbeo of their wife. 

So ingrained in Toda customs is the mokhthoditi institution that 
somebody who died without having either a mokhthodvaiol or a 
sedvaitazmokh would have to have one appointed after death so as to 
fill the place reserved for that person at the funeral rites. For cicisbei 
have an important function to fulfil on this occasion, and no ceremony 
would be complete without it. It is significant that a brother of the 
woman’s husband is preferred in the case of such a posthumous ap- 
pointment. 

At the cremation of Ling Mish (23, called after Miss C. F. Ling!), 
a Tarar woman married to a man of the Norsh modol, on the 27th 
July, 1939, I saw her cicisbeo, a Teivilkh, come forward at the moment 
when her body had been prepared to be laid on the pyre, and insert 
with his left hand some limes, three handfuls of the grain which the 
Todas call patcherski (samai), jaggery, a piece of the dark dn cloth, 
and the strings (penor) of his own kuvn, into the pocket of the de- 
ceased’s putkuli. I was told that had she not had a lover, another man 
of the Teivilkh moiety would have been chosen to carry out this last 
rite it being essential to do so. Rivers says that the mokhthodvaiol 
should go to the funeral with his ring on the ring-finger of his left hand. 
He should make the kalmelpudithi salutation to the woman’s father 
before the buffaloes have been caught, and afterwards insert the sym- 
bolic objects into his dead mistress’s garment with his left hand — as if 
to mark that his relations with her were really de la main gauche. In 
the case of a man dying, exactly the same rites will be carried out by 
his sedvaitazmokh, except that she will not make obeisance to the 
man’s father; her brothers will in her stead (see The Todas, p. 366). 

The Todas always make a point of saying that they may not have 
any sexual relations, even clandestine, with non-Todas, and we have 
seen that a divorce from a woman can be sought for if she has been 
convicted of such an offence. It is, I was told, a particularly heinous 
crime for a Toda woman to have intercourse with someone not be- 
longing to the tribe. In this way, we are led to believe, Toda racial 
stock has been kept “pure” throughout the centuries, and I have even 
heard it said by Indian physical anthropologists that the tribe is of a 
degenerate physical type, because there is too much intermarriage, and 
“the genes do not circulate enough”. 

And yet it seems that with the Muduga tribe of the Walluvanad 
taluk in Malabar there exists a definite institutionalised sexual relation 
based upon the hereditary friendship of some Todas with a few leading 
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families among the Mudugas. This has been clearly brought out by 
Professor C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf in a short note published on his 
findings in Malabar (see Man, Vol. LIV, Feb. 1954, art. 24). 
According to what he writes, those village headman at Pottikal who 
have a traditional friendship with certain Todas receive the latter at 
least once a year in their homes for several days. Each of them vacates 
his house completely, leaving, however, his wife to look after the Todas 
(usually brothers) who then assume the role of “husbands” towards 
her. In return, when the Muduga headman pays back the visit at the 
mad of his same Toda friends, he has access to their wife and sleeps 
with her as long as he is staying in the Nilgiris. Neither of the parties 
apparently believes that conception can result from such passing inter- 
course, which perhaps accounts for the tolerance shown by the Todas 
towards their women’s sexual relations with a stranger. I feel sure, 
however, that it would be impossible to discover anything about this 
practice from the Nilgiri tribe itself, and it is certainly due to the fact 
that Professor von Fiirer-Haimendorf was working among the Mudugas 
and not among the Todas that he was able to hear of its existence at all. 
I enquired repeatedly about homosexuality during my two visits to 
the Todas, and kept my eyes open for any evidence of it. My questions 
on this subject seemed to provoke merriment, and the men would 
usually laugh when interrogated about it. As far as I could make out, 
there does not seem to be much proclivity towards it, either among 
men or women. While with the latter I could record no case at all, 
even from hearsay, with the other sex at least there seemed to be some 
reason to believe that Tilipa (12) of the Karsh modol was inclined that 
way. A pleasant old man, with long curls and an effeminate manner, 
he was reputed to have been caught a number of times with men 
younger than himself, to the intense amusement of the tribe, and to 
have been fined by the noim for this misdemeanour. He was married 
to a masterful, viriloid woman, who bossed him about in no uncertain 
manner, and from whom he had “had” four fine sons. It was whis- 
pered, however, that he was only the legal father, having given the bow 
and arrow for them, while another was their physiological sire. 
Neurosis was a question very difficult to go into, working as I was 
through an interpreter, and having no means by which to delve very 
deeply into the individual psyche. Here too, appearances seem to show 
that there was little of it about, the complex social organisation of the 
tribe affording plenty of outlets for the feelings, emotions and drives 
of ill-adapted persons. Pangur, son of Piliar (52), however, was a case 
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in point, the only one I really came across. A man in his thirties, he 
was reputed to be a wanderer, travelling incessantly over the Nilgiri 
downs without any home at which to stay. He was not known to have 
any attachments at all, let alone feminine ones, and the explanation 
for this which I obtained from Kanvarsathi was illuminating. Pangur 
was supposed to have been excessively repressed in childhood, so that 
he had never got over the habit of masturbation. Again, I was struck 
by the very orthodox psychoanalytical nature of this interpretation 
coming from a people who have no notions of the modern development 
of psychology in the West. It was as if their lack of prudery in sexual 
matters coupled with a primitive commonsense were sufficient to make 
them understand these things much better than anyone in our societies 
would. 

Both the Todas and the local Indian medical practitioners whom I 
interrogated on this question, said that they had never heard of or seen 
any case of insanity in the tribe. And this in spite of syphilis being (or 
having been until lately) rampant among them, although, it seems 
obvious, only in a mild form which does not bring about nervous 
disorders such as with us. 

Suicide, on the other hand, was far from unknown, and numerous 
instances could be cited. Formerly, the recognized method of doing 
away with oneself was, as Rivers has recorded it (see The Todas, p. 
555): hanging with a kakhudri (Dregea volubilis, Benth) creeper. This 
because Erten, described as the servant of the man-god Kwoten, is said 
to have killed himself in this way, after his master had been carried 
away by the goddess Terkosh (see Rivers, The Todas, p. 201). Nowa- 
days, however, opium has taken the place of this more antiquated 
method, a habit which, it is considered, has been adopted from the 
Badagas. Sriar’s father, Izcheidi (20), thus committed suicide by 
taking the drug, because his wife had been carried away from him. 
because Erten, described as the servant of the man-god Kwotén, is said 
have ended her life by taking opium after the death of her son. 

Concerning crime, Rivers says: “It is, however, doubtful whether 
crime can be said to exist among the Todas,” (The Todas, pp. 553-4). 
Certainly the tribe appears to be made up of remarkably meek and 
peaceful individuals, they having no arms at all, a rare occurrence 
among any human beings on earth. Nor is there any indication that 
they ever had any. From questioning I gathered that Todas often 
quarrel, shouting and even beating each other with the very attractive 
walking-sticks which it is their speciality to manufacture. But nothing 
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worse was, to begin with, ever brought to my notice by my informants. 

When, however, I delved more deeply into the matter, I soon found 
out that appearances were very deceptive, and that under a peaceful 
exterior, many serious acts of aggression had taken and were still taking 
place. Personal feuds of intense hatred and jealousy, especially among 
the older men, seemed to be the reasons for what were not just empty 
accusations of witchcraft, but unmistakably crimes, and | gathered so 
much evidence of this that I have come to think that there are very 
few influential old Todas who die a natural death. They are more 
usually done away with by their rivals, through the time-honoured 
method of having them poisoned by the Kurumbas, mainly, | think, 
with datura. 

Thus Karnoz of Melgarsh (45), whom I got to know very well, was 
greatly feared as a pili (sorcerer). When I returned to the Nilgiris for 
the second time in 1949, I found that he had reputedly done away 
with Ujar (48), my old and trusted informant, his uncle and chief of 
the Melgarsh modol, simply because he wished to take his place at the 
head of the clan. He had had him poisoned by his “own” Kurumbas, 
as it was put to me, after having first got the deceased’s wife and two 
children out of the way in the same manner. The remaining members 
of the murdered man’s family had fled in terror to Kakhwurkh mad 
and their house stood empty and forlorn at Melgarsh when I came 
back there in 1949. Karnoz was fined Rs. 12 by the noim for this 
crime and warned that, if he persisted in practising sorcery, his house 
would be set on fire, and he himself killed. 

While working with the widow of Kuriolv (52), whom Rivers describes 
in such eloquent terms (see The Todas, pp. 551-2), my wife discovered 
that, after having rid himself of rivals and wives alike by the habitual 
Toda method of indirect poisoning through the agency of the Kurum- 
bas, he was himself murdered in the same way by his wife. He ended 
his life practically at the same time as his rival and victim Arjgur (56) 
who, in a neighbouring house at Kuur, died from the effects of the 
poison which he, Kuriolv, had himself administered to him. 

During my second stay in the Nilgiris in 1949, Piliar (52) poisoned 
Tédhem of Apersgor because he had had a son by a woman whom 
Piliar had given up, believing her to be barren. The deed was com- 
mitted by a Kurumba in Piliar’s pay who gave the poison with some 
milk to Tédhen at a funeral which I attended. I later tried to get the 
ailing man to hospital in Ootacamund in order to look better into his 
case as well as to try to save him, but to no avail. I came up against 
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the stubborn resistance of Piliar, who stood guard at the door of 
Tédhen’s house at Apersgor, and who assured me that “Toda and 
Western medicine do not mix”. Curiously enough, the victim agreed 
with his tormentor, and refused to follow me. In such cases the man 
usually resigns himself to a death which he feels the gods desire, but 
Todhen somehow, in this case, recovered and did not die. 


3. TODA POLYANDRY 


The custom of polyandry is a very old one with the tribe. When ques- 
tioned, the Todas will tell you that they have always practised it, and 
that its origins are unknown — it seems so natural a form of marriage 
to them. Their mythology mentioned polyandrous gods, therefore, ob- 
viously, they say, this type of matrimony has always existed. 

Terkish, it seems, married an ordinary Toda called Piith who, after 
his death was deified. With him, the mother-goddess of the Nilgiris had 
thirteen children, eleven boys and two girls. None of these children 
married, except two of the sons, Podz6vérdjen and Pddjévorj, these 
polyandrously to an ordinary Toda woman called Notirsh. She too, 
after her death, became a goddess, now well-known to all Todas. From 
this polyandrous marriage of the gods, Kwoteén, the man-god who ran 
after Terkosh and was eventually carried off by her (see p. 265), was 
born. He married Miitiirpani, a Toda woman and not a goddess, and 
had two sons by her, Koltawutn and KshGrwutn, of whom there are still 
descendants alive today (at a mad called Kiaper according to my 1939 
notes, which I unfortunately have not been able to identify since; the 
late Ujar (48) having been my principal informant for the above). 

Toda polyandry is mostly fraternal, as is usually the case elsewhere 
as well. But there are some cases of non-fraternal polyandry, although 
I, personally, found that, in those cases, the husbands were clan-broth- 
ers, that is, of the same clan and of the same generation which, in ac- 
cordance with the classificatory type of Toda kinship, makes them look 
upon each other as brothers. Thus Wunkwur and Manarn of Norsh 
were married jointly to Puvamut of Tarar and lived together at the 
Norsh mad, where I often had occasion to visit them. She had been 
married to the first of her husbands (sons of two brothers) because he 
was her matchuni; then Wunkwur took her to wife from his cousin by 
paying Manarn a certain amount of buffaloes, but after some time, the 
latter returned and by giving half of the buffaloes back was accepted 
again as Puvamat’s husband. Pursiitpimi was, however, performed for 
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her by Wunkwur. Kanvarsathi assured me that there were other such 
non-fraternal cases in outlying munds, but I did not come across any. 

My impression was that the polyandry of the Todas is tending more and 
more to be restricted only to real brothers, in the way we use that word. 
Rivers in his book does mention a number of instances in which non- 
brothers, not even classificatory, are married to the same woman (see 
The Todas, pp. 515-516), but although I searched for some, I was un- 
able to find any in existence today. Rivers already remarked in his 
time: “It is possible that at one time the polyandry of the Todas was 
not so strictly ‘fraternal’ as it is at present.” (The Todas, p. 516.) 

Rivers’ description of the marriage of matchuni seems to imply that 
such weddings are monogamous, (see The Todas, pp. 512-513). I en- 
quired about this when in the Nilgiris, and was told that it was not nec- 
essarily, although admittedly generally, so. There have been recorded 
cases of polygamous unions of this type, both polygynous and polyan- 
drous, the latter being, rather naturally with the Todas, the more usual 
of the two. My informants could not take me to see any such case 
existing at the time, but assured me that they had known some. There 
was nothing in Toda custom to forbid it, they assured me (see also, 
The Todas, Some Additions and Corrections to W. H. R. Rivers’ Book, 
Observed in the Field, by the same author, see Bibliography). 

Professor Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendorf has shown, in his short 
note about Heriditary Friendships and Inter-Tribal Sex relations be- 
tween Todas and Mudugas (see Bibliography), that such relations of the 
Todas with their Muduga hereditary friends are definitely not limited 
to one man, but include a number of brothers. In this case, of course, 
we are not dealing with a regular marriage. Inversely, the Muduga 
headman whom he mentioned has access to the common wife of the 
two Toda brothers who are his friends, whenever he pays back their 
call in the Nilgiris, although the Mudugas themselves, like most more 
primitive people, do not practise polyandry. The type of established, 
even institutionalized, sex relation described here, seems definitely to 
follow the Toda pattern and not the Muduga one. 

About sixty per cent of the Todas are polyandrous. I did not actu- 
ally take count of exactly how many there were, because as the com- 
munity is continually in flux with regard to marital arrangements, prin- 
cipally because of the terershti institution, figures would not have meant 
very much anyhow. But Kanvarsathi worked it out that the number of 
polyandrous marriages must involve just about that percentage of the 
whole tribe’s number, and I have no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
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TABLE 21. GENEALOGY OF THE ARSHMAD OF KUUR 
(TEIVILKH) MODOL. 


EROI KEEL 
informant 





Edzog 
m. to NORNOS ft 
no children 


a ere ee 
| 


m. 1° Potéz ft 
(first m. to 
KAZAN) 

no children 


Pe 
| | 


m. 2° Sotabuf m. 2° Mab 
(one child) | 


KONOKH 





Marzin MONTOI 


Note: This is how Keel described it to me, but according to Rivers it would seem that 
Eroi had been married twice before, Keel and Konokh once each respectively, 
and the girl, Edzog, at least four times previously, twice polyandrously to 
successively three and two husbands (see Rivers, The Todas, genealogical table 
No. 56). 


Males in capital letters 
Females in small type 
t = dead 

m. = married 
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his estimate. As it was, I found nearly always at least two polyandrous 
households in every single mund that I visited in 1939, and never one 
in which there was no polyandry. 

At Or, a mad belonging to the Norsh modol, I found four brothers 
married to one woman, with the two elder brothers married to another 
woman, and living with her in another house a little further away. At 
Pakharkwur, a Karsh mad, a man named Nipd, already father of five 
girls, had lately been joined by his younger brother, because the latter 
had recently lost his wife, and the mother of the children had had to 
accept him as a husband as well. Here also, two other brothers had one 
wife in common, and, as in the previous case, had put up a separate 
household close-by. Another good example of polyandry among the 
Tardharsh moiety of the tribe (to which the above mentioned people 
belonged), was that of the Melgarsh etumad (chief mad), in which there 
were three older men sharing one wife, and their three sons married in 
the same way to a single woman. In a separate house of the mad, two 
cousins of the previous men had likewise a common wife between them. 
We shall return more fully to Melgarsh in the second part of this chap- 
ter, when the account of the special study which I made in 1949 of that 
mad will be given. 

Among the Teivilkhs, I also found many polyandrous unions when | 
visited the Todas for the first time in 1939. Thus at Kiur, a Kuur mad 
I saw two brothers with one wife in common, the mother of one child. 
At Arsh mad (Badaga name: Anekkalmund), belonging to the same 
Kuur modol of the Teivilkh, I met Eroi, Keel and Konokh (56), the last 
two living polyandrously with a woman called Mab, after they had ear- 
lier shared another one called Potéz. I found these people so friendly 
and interesting that I stayed some time with them in order to become 
better acquainted with their history and way of living. 

On June 19th, 1939, I made their genealogy, which was then as 
recorded in Table 21. 

Potéz, to whom the three brothers had earlier been married polyan- 
drously, had herself first been betrothed, I was told, to her matchuni 
Kazan, at the age of two, as is the Toda custom. When she came of 
age, however, after due compensation had been paid to Kazan’s family, 
she married the three brothers from Arshmad, but fell ill very early 
and died before she could bear them any children. 

Then the following occurred: Eroi found employment as a govern- 
ment peon, and decided to leave the association. He married the girl 
called Sotabuf, took away one third plus two of the buffaloes owned 
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jointly by himself and by his brothers, and founded his own home else- 
where (at Kuudi mad, of the Pietarl modol). After he had left, the next 
eldest brother, Keel, went and asked Mab’s parents if he and his brother 
Konokh could marry their daughter. The latter was already married, 
and so a long discussion ensued about how many buffaloes should be 
paid in compensation to the husband. Finally an amount of nine buf- 
faloes was decided upon between Mab’s father and the noim, called 
together specially to decide the case, (the husband was blissfully oblivi- 
ous of all this, as is usual; had he discovered what was going on, he 
could have summoned Keel before the noim to explain himself and 
have asked for him to be fined if he did not really marry his wife Mab). 
Keel thought this amount of nine buffaloes too much, and departed in 
a huff, taking the other third plus two of the buffaloes with him. 
Konokh, more accommodating, however, accepted, and Mab became 
his. 

Soon after her first pregnancy and before the birth of Marzin (for 
whom Konokh, the only husband at the time, gave the bow and arrow), 
Mab’s father died. On hearing this, Keel decided to return home, and 
to share his brother’s wife with him. Fortunately he had not married 
in the meantime, otherwise he would not have been allowed back, it 
seems. He had first to obtain the consent of Mab, of her mother, of her 
brothers and of Konokh, and having been given permission, he joined 
the marriage as a second husband. He brought the buffaloes he had 
taken away with him back again, gave one to Konokh and one to Mab’s 
brothers, merging the remainder with those of his brother so as to share 
them jointly as before. He also paid Rs. 3 to the noim to regularize his 
reunion and make it publicly recognized. Montoi, the boy, was born 
later, the fruit of this polyandrous marriage, but Konokh remained the 
official father, as he, although the youngest, had performed the pur- 
sutpimi in the first instance. 

The arrangements about buffaloes as described above are by no 
means the usual ones with Todas, each man generally owning his own, 
even in polyandrous arrangements. Contrary to other people who prac- 
tise polyandry, the Todas do not habitually share their property in com- 
mon, and do not fear to divide it. Practically their only wealth consists 
of their herds of buffaloes, and these they distribute among themselves 
Tegardless of their family attachments. With the Todas it can definitely 
be said that polyandry and the ownership of property are in no way 
Telated. We shall see some good examples of this when we analyse to 
whom the buffaloes of Melgarsh individually belong. 
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It was when Sotabuf was expecting her first baby that | was able to 
see for myself the urvatpimi ceremony described by Rivers in his book 
(The Todas, p. 315 and fol.). This was on the 12th July, 1939, when the 
child was expected to be born four months later. I never found out of 
what sex it eventually turned out to be, and have thus had to leave this 
unspecified in the above genealogy. In 1949, when I was in the Nilgiris 
for the second time, Keel fell seriously ill with a bladder infection. | 
took him to the local hospital, where the doctor and staff did what they 
could to help, but to no avail. He died shortly afterwards, and his body 
was cremated on the 1st September. Incidentally, it was at this funeral 
that Tédhen, mentioned above, was allegedly poisoned by Piliar (52) 
with the ensuing results which I have described earlier (see p. 266). 

With a classificatory kinship system such as the Todas use, there is 
not much distinction in the appellations used to designate the various 
fathers that a man may have. The generic term for father is Jn or Aia, 
the latter being employed more often as the form of address. These 
names are used to describe not only one’s own immediate fathers, but 
also all those elders of the modol and of the polkhliol which are classi- 
fied as such: males of the clan who are the same generation as the fa- 
thers, and husbands of the sisters of the mother, including husbands of 
all those who are of the same clan and same generation as the mother. 
Elder fathers (that is, both real and classificatory) are known as Peru- 
daia, while younger ones are called Karudaia. In the Melgarsh family, 
of which I made a special study, while Pads was the In or Aia because 
he had given the bow and arrow to Silidz, Karnoz, being the elder, was 
Perudaia and Purshwué, the youngest, Karudaia. But these appellations 
could just as well have been used to designate elder and younger classi- 
ficatory fathers of the clan and mother-sib, and as such are unreliable to 
distinguish between the different immediate fathers whom children of 
polyandrous households may have. 

With the Todas, a very conservative and patriarchal people, the rule 
of primogeniture is strictly observed. Whereas among other polyan- 
drous people, I found that dominance at home was more a question of 
personality than of seniority among the fathers, with the Nilgiri tribe, 
the eldest brother is always considered the head of the family, even if 
a younger one has given the common wife the bow and arrow, and is 
thus publicly recognized as the legal father of the offspring. There is 
only one case in which he may relinquish his rights, and that is if he 
has left with another woman and his share of buffaloes to put up a 
separate household of his own. Thus Karnoz at Melgarsh, after he had 
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married Nalsirwuf, ceased being head of his immediate family (although 
he was chief of the Melgarsh modol) and Pads, who already was the 
legal father of Mutnarsh, Kuddhue and Munbokwutn, became so in his 
place. The mother never has any very important say in family matters, 
and is treated as nothing more than an exalted kind of house servant. 

As I have shown when discussing the question of Toda aggression, 
there is considerable jealousy among members of the tribe, in such 
matters as property and prestige. In sexual matters, however, there 
seems to be less of it, no doubt because their institutions allow for a 
number of outlets for their varying sexual fancy. Thus, the custom of 
terershti allows a man to carry off the neighbour’s wife whom he covets, 
provided compensation in buffaloes is paid to the aggrieved party, and 
that of mokhthoditi for him to take as partner any woman of the tribe 
regardless of the moiety to which she belongs. There are other exam- 
ples that could be quoted, such as, for instance, the privilege enjoyed 
by the lower class of Teivilkh priest of free access to all the women of 
the mad in which they serve and the Toda-Muduga exchange of wives 
of which Fiirer-Haimendorf has spoken. 

In spite of this, however, Kanvarsathi and various of my informants 
were unanimous in stating that sexual jealousy did exist among the 
Todas and, as they said, “more than it used to”. There is a growing 
modern trend of resistance to terershti, the authority of the noim in such 
Matters being often challenged now by an appeal to the Government. 
Again, informants claimed that the Todas did not take so readily any 
more to polyandry as before — although I, personally, could not see any 
falling away from this traditional form of marriage. The fact is, how- 
ever, that jealousy with the Todas is not as curbed as it is with other 
polyandrous people. Because the property is divided between the broth- 
ers, it is as if jealousy were not banned as a serious threat to economic 
well-being as it is with others. The Todas, to put it briefly and in the 
language of polyanders elsewhere, “can afford to be jealous”, and they 
are so at times with those outbursts of homicidal violence of which I 
have spoken earlier, when treating of the subject of their aggression. 

Regulation of sexual intercourse in a Toda polyandrous household 
is again a matter af tacit understanding between the plural partners. 
Asked if there were any signalling system, my informants without excep- 
tion ridiculed the idea, stating that it might perhaps have existed in the 
past but certainly did not now. During my entire stay in the Niligiris, I 
never came across any evidence of it. In the Melgarsh family, which 
I specially studied, it appeared that the common wife, Erzigwuf, had no 
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little say in the matter. Whether this is generally true of other Toda 
households, I cannot say, not having studied them in such intimate de- 
tail as the Melgarol (people from Melgarsh). It was Erzigwuf who 
would decide which of the three brothers, Mutnarsh, Kuddhue, or Mun- 
bokwutn, she would have with her for the night. She usually slept with 
the eldest, Mutnarsh, and while I was in the Nilgiris would have nothing 
to do with Kuddhue because he being a cripple, she feared that he was 
the cause of her having twice given birth to twins (an evil omen with 
the Todas). I rarely saw the youngest, Munbokwutn, join her; so much 
even, that I enquired once if he ever slept with her. To which I got the 
reply that if he did not, he would not stay. Erzigwuf’s predilection for 
Mutnarsh was due to her preferring him, I felt, because he had the 
strongest personality. He was also the eldest which, even if it did not 
prejudice the common wife in his favour, did undoubtedly contribute to 
give him the assurance and poise which attracted her. 

I enquired which was the usual position in which these people had 
coitus, and heard that it was that in which the woman lies on her back 
with the man on top of her, between her open legs. Only the inhabitants 
of Malabar “do it the other way round”, I was told, not without a cer- 
tain amount of amused sarcasm. I also heard that copulation never 
took place, and should never do so, on the ertiilkh, the raised earthen 
platform which serves as a bed and seat inside a Toda arsh. But as I 
received contradictory information on this point (others assuring me that 
it was, on the contrary, just there that couples made love), the latter 
should be accepted with reservation. 

No kind of birth control is practised at all, as is generally the case 
all over India. This is, to a large extent, due to ignorance, and where 
this is not so, to religious convictions, the former of these two reasons 
being probably dominant with the Todas. It is so in spite of a very 
active and varied sexual life of both sexes within the tribe, something 
which strikes even an untrained observer at once. Toda women, I was 
told by Kanvarsathi, “think of nothing else (than sexual intercourse), 
escaping whenever they can into the sholas to copulate with men of their 
choice”. Emeneau has recorded in Language and Social Forms: A 
Study of Toda Kinship Terms and Dual Descent, p. 173 (see Bibliogra- 
phy), that the Todas are “vigorously and adventurously sexual”. He 
also says, further on: “Ordinary marriages within the moiety and the 
freedom allowed in changing mates, and the to-tjofj (terershti) institution 
providing for sexual unions overstepping the boundary between the 
moieties give evidence of a high degree of sexual activity.” He goes on 
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to note that there “are many more irregular liaisons, not provided by 
overt institutions, and indeed punishable by fines if discovered”. Of 
course, with a system of child-marriage and of socially determined pa- 
ternity through the pursiitpimi ceremony, both of which to a large extent 
guard against the danger of illegitimate births, the fear of begetting 
children out of wedlock is much less than in other cultures, and conse- 
quently does not act as much as a deterrant here, with the Todas, as it 
would, I suppose, elsewhere. 

In spite of careful questioning and observation, I could find no cases 
of impotence with men or of frigidity with women. Kuriolv, as recorded 
earlier (see above, p. 259), was evidently an exception in this regard, 
but his was a physiological impotence, due to a past accident while 
catching a buffalo at a funeral, and cannot, therefore, be considered as 
contradicting these findings. 


B. SPECIAL STUDY: MELGARSH 


This special study of the Melgarsh mund of the Todas of the Nilgiris 
has already been published in part in Drives, Affects, Behaviour, Edited 
by Rudolph M. Loewenstein, M.D. at the International Universities 
Press, Inc., New York, 1953. It is, however, elaborated in what follows 
with special emphasis on the anthropological description of polyandry 
within one family unit; observation of the children’s behaviour is the 
subject of an addendum. 


1. THE MELGARSH CLAN 


The Melgarsh clan belongs to the Tardharsh moiety, but it differs in 
many ways from the others of its kind. Because of this, it appeared to 
W.H. R. Rivers as intermediate between Tardharsh and Teivilkh, and 
he even put the hypothesis forward, denied, however, by the Todas, that 
originally it may have belonged to the latter half of the tribe. 

It is not necessary here to go into all the differences that put Melgarsh 
at variance with the other Tardharsh clans; readers interested in the 
subject are referred to Rivers’ book. Suffice it to say that the Melgarsh 
people enjoy special privileges in connection with the dairy-temples — 
such as supplying wursols and kaltmokhs (the latter, attendants of the 
palol), taking food and buttermilk in the sacred enclosures of the ti- 
mad — the exclusive right of milking a buffalo to provide milk for a 
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Tardharsh woman coming out of a post-confinement seclusion hut, per- 
mission not to shave their heads after funerals as other Tardharsh do, 
etc., which definitely make them feel apart, if not superior. 

The name of the clan is derived from that of its chief mad which is 
situated practically within the very town of Ootacamund, in the vicinity 
of Government House and the Botanical Gardens. Other mads, four in 
number but not always inhabited, are spread out over the Nilgiris, the 
principal one after Melgarsh proper being Kakhwurkh, south of the 
Ootacamund-Gudalur road, at the 8% mile. 

The etumad (chief village) was chosen as the object of this study, 
because it was occupied almost exclusively by one family group, whose 
characteristics made it eminently suitable for the study of polyandry and 
of the upbringing of children in so unusual a setting. Situated at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet, it was a typical Toda settlement, consisting of 
four houses (arsh), a large buffalo pen in which the animals belonging 
to the various individuals of Melgarsh were kept, and extensive grass 
expanse for early and late grazing, a tarvali dairy-temple, two water 
streams (one for the house, the ordh or arsh nipa, and one for the 
temple, the pali nipa, as is customary) and a small adjacent potato field 
which the local government officials had insisted on the Melgarsh peo- 
ple cultivating. 

A plan of the mad as described above is given in Fig. 18. 

The family principally in occupation of the etumad consisted of three 
generations of Melgarol, there being two sets of polyandrous fathers, 
that of the grandfathers and of the fathers and seven small children in 
the last generation, whose ages ranged from fourteen years to newly 
born; there were, besides, two pairs of twins among the younger children, 
each made up of a boy and girl. 

The genealogy of these people is given in Table 22. 

Living together with this family, and closely related to them, were 
also other Melgarol, whose houses were, however, not the same. In 
Table 23 I give the genealogy of Nodzer’s descendants, the widow 
Odzel being a resident of Melgarsh. 

Then came the more distant relatives, as shown in Tables 24 and 25. 

Now, let me give a short, personal description of each of the individ- 
uals living at Melgarsh at the time of my study (in italics in the above 
genealogical tables). We will begin with the eldest and finish with the 
more distant relatives also residing in Melgarsh. 

(1) Odzel: She is an old lady, very quiet and retiring, the oldest of 
the mad, who mixes very little with the others and spends her days 


TABLE 22. GENEALOGY OF MELGARSH (TARDHARSH) MODOL: THE PRINCIPAL FAMILY OF THE 
MELGARSH ETUMAD. 


Pundit f | ORDHOLVAN f TERNERSH t¢ | Midzniz t NODZER + 
m. ORTZEVAN m. KURINORSH +t m. Odzel 
and PUPNER 
of Inkit 


and TIVNER (see gen. 


m. Sordur ¢ of Tarar Table 23.) 


of Tarar 
















































KARNOZ Kupidz Sivil PURSHWUO PISHNAD 
m. 1° KORNER f m. TAVGHUR m. Sindira m. ARJUN t as a boy 
and KOTAR f and KIBIMURK of Karsh of Tarar 
m. 2° PODAL t+ of Tarar 
m, 1° 
m. Silidz 
of Pan 
m, 2° Nalsirwuf 
(alone) of Konorj 
MUTNARSH KUDDHUE Putcham Nanyam Ladyam MUNBOKWUTN Sindady | 
m. MALRAZ m. TAIVIT m. PEKHLIVAN m. PANKIOR 
| of Kiaror of Norsh of Kiaror of Karsh 
m. Erzigwuf 
of Pan 
| PERSHRORSHWUTN NARJILKHWUITN Pengelam SODUP Sodam PETEROZN girl t | 
14 12 9 214 newly born no name 


Note: The name of the clan to whom outsiders belong is given after the name of someone married. The ages of the children are given in 
figures below their names. 


Conventional signs as in Table 21. 


wire netting 
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(a) called after a buffalo 


Fig. 18. Plan of the Melgarsh mad. 
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TABLE 23. GENEALOGY OF MELGARSH (TARDHARSH) 
MODOL: DESCENDANTS OF NODZER 
LIVING AT MELGARSH MAD. 


NODZER t+ 
m. Odzel 
SINGARSH SINGUD Akiliwuf 
m. 1° Koskariwuf m. PUNISHK 
(who left him for of Kishkier mad. 
NARGHEN of 





| Kakhwurkh mad) | 
ll 


m. 2° Amoniwuf 


| > of Tarar 
m. 1° 


| no children | 


Conventional signs as in Tables 21 and 22. 


TABLE 24. GENEALOGY OF MELGARSH (TARDHARSH) MODOL: DESCENDANTS OF GT. GT. GT. 
GRANDFATHERS FROM ANOTHER MARRIAGE. 


ALWAN t | | SURIVAN t+ KURKEVIN t TEKORVAN + | KORIALKH TIKON | 
(see Table 25) I m. Pilsheimi + i ae 
m. 1° Pilivani ¢ of Norsh m. ? t 
of Tarar of Karsh 


POSERIVAN { MASHINTIVAN ft 


m. Sundari ft 














of Tarar 
| tee 
Pundit f ORDHOLVAN t TERNERSH t Midznir f NODZER + (see Table 22) | 
m. 2°? f¢ 
of Pan 
| 
| PARJOR ft | 
m. Iyeboor + 
of Inkit mad 
| 
Pensil Kinel | NARJUEH + MOTSOD | SERMOKH | 
m. KALKWAT m. TELMERSH m. a Christian t 
l| and was cast out. 
m. [zam 
of Kiarer 
| 


m. KALIUD 


eg | 
I 


“om. Narshmali 
of Konorj 


| (no children) | 


] PILKHLIVOWUTN | Idjimani | PORSHWUTN KIRSHARSWUTN | 


Conventional signs as in Tables 21 and 22. 
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TaBLE 25. GENEALOGY OF MELGARSH (TARDHARSH) 
MODOL: DESCENDANTS OF THE GT. GT. GT. 
GRANDFATHER ALWAN. 


ALWAN ft 
m. Pilznit ¢ 


| KOTOLVAN tf KUNIEVAN ft | 
m. Pélknir fT m. 1° Tebeli f 


m. 2° Signelkh of Norsh 
(after divorcing Tebeli) 
(no issue) 


| | 
| KAPIDE | | PEBOB tf | 


(no issue) 
m. 1° Dherkor (no children) 
m. 2° Edzog of Tarar (no children) 
m. 3° Kapur of Konorj (no children) 
m. 4° Pupidz of Kwordhoni (no 
children) 
m. 5° Modheliz ¢ of Karsh 
Pojtchoi Odjem Raniam PUFVKIAROZ 
m. KANVARSA- m. KIONEL m. MULKWAT) m. Mutmali 
THI-SUNDERDOSS _ of Konorj of Konorj of Konorj 
of 
Karsh (a Christian) (no issue) (no issue) (no issue) 
(6 children) 


— 7 __———. 


m. 6° Teef of Karsh 
(sister of Modheliz) 


Tangam Oliem MUPONORSH 


Conventional signs as in Tables 21 and 22. 
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mainly sitting in the sun or, when it rains during the monsoon, in the 
house in which she lives. She is remarkable for a protruding front tooth; 
the children do not go near her, and she occasionally receives visitors 
of her own age from other mads. 

(2) KaARNoz: Aged sixty, he is the chief of the Melgarsh clan. A sly, 
nasty old man, he is reputed, as I have said, to be a pili (sorcerer) and 
is universally disliked and feared, even by his own brothers. I have 
already told the tale of how he became head of his modol by ruthlessly 
eliminating Ujar and his family (see p. 266). 

(3) Kupidz: She is a white-haired widow who, after the deaths of 
her husbands and children, has returned to live out her remaining years 
with her brothers and their family. She is a most charming person, al- 
ways with a smile on her face, partaking of the life of the mad, doing 
odd jobs here and there to help, and is a great favourite of the children, 
whom she loves. She is an inveterate beggar, and is always coming to 
me for clothes, spectacles (for her bad eyes), medicine and bakshish, 
but she is so jolly and nice about it that I find it very difficult to say 
no to her. 

(4) Paps: Two years younger than Karnoz, his elder brother, he is 
of a shy and mild disposition. He is a gardener in the Ootacamund 
Botanical Gardens which occupation is somewhat of a departure from 
Toda tradition. He, nevertheless, does not give up his pastoral duties, 
and takes an active part in tending the buffaloes with the others, outside 
his working hours. For his work in the Botanical Gardens, he will dress 
in non-Toda clothes, but every evening on coming back to the mad he 
dons the tribal putkili without which he would not dream of carrying 
out his Toda obligations. He is now the head of the family, Karnoz 
having taken a new young wife, and it is obvious that Silidz and the 
children look upon him with affection, if not perhaps with much con- 
sideration. 

(5) Silidz: She is a hard-working housewife, worn and withered pre- 
maturely by too much devotion to her domestic duties. She is fifty-five, 
but appears older. She is always busy about the house, cooking meals, 
fetching water, stitching the clothes of the others, even feeding the pariah 
dogs on left-over scraps of food. It was with the greatest difficulty that 
I was able to interrogate her, as she always pleaded that she had no 
time to spare for me. She is, however, of a charming disposition, never 
complaining and always willing to do anything which is asked of her, 
even by the small children who quite scandalously take advantage of 
her good nature. 
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(6) Nalsirwurf: The young wife of Karnoz, whom he took in 1945, 
thus putting an end to the polyandrous arrangement with Pads. She is 
twenty-five years old — thirty-five years younger than her husband. She 
is a beautiful woman, probably the handsomest of the whole tribe, and 
knowns it. She assumes languorous, indolent airs, which give her a 
certain amount of added attraction, as it suits her dusky, classical fea- 
tures, and figure, but I was unable to make out if this behaviour was 
due to a deliberately studied poise or if it was the result of her life with 
Karnoz which, as was to be expected, is not a happy one; the old man 
is far too domineering and matter of fact with her, while obviously very 
proud that he has taken her to wife. 

(7) MutnarsH: An ugly, hard-working, intelligent and willful man, 
the real head of the whole family for which he selflessly works very 
hard. He is devoted to his wife and children and would do anything to 
assist them. When I first met Mutnarsh (after the birth of the two last 
twins) he struck me as being unreliable and unpleasant; but after I had 
got used to him, I came to appreciate his outstanding qualities as a hus- 
band and father, and developed considerable respect for him. He too 
is a gardener in the Botanical Gardens. 

(8) KUDDHUE: A cripple, aged twenty-five, ten years younger than 
Mutnarsh. He cannot walk upright, the broken joints of his knees keep- 
ing him from extending these, and obliging him to walk with them con- 
stantly bent. The story which his family tells is that, as a child, he was 
sitting on the wall of the buffalo pen, when Kali (the Indian goddess of 
destruction) in the form of wind threw him down and broke both his 
legs. He is extremely ugly, with a wild look in his eyes, but on the other 
hand, he is exceptionally good-natured and happy, and is very attached 
to the children who do not, however, return his affection. He is nearly 
always employed as a priest, if not in the tarvali of the Melgarsh mad, 
in the tribe’s wursulis for which he is very much sought after. 

(9) Munsokwutn: The youngest brother of the trio, aged nineteen. 
When I was in the Nilgiris ten years earlier, he was only nine, but al- 
ready a polyandrous husband of the brothers’ common wife, Erzigwuf. 
He is still only an overgrown boy, very athletic and strong, a great fa- 
vourite of the children with whom he behaves more as a big brother 
than as a father. He takes an active part in the tending of the buffaloes, 
and is never far from the mad where he apparently likes to stay. 

(10) Erzigwuf: The embodiment of motherhood, aged thirty, she is 
one of the few fertile women of the tribe (there were one hundred Toda 
women who were sterile at the time of my stay in 1949). As she is so 
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central a figure in this family, her story should be, I think, a bit elabo- 
rated. She was born a member of the Pan clan of the Tardharsh moiety, 
the daughter of a woman called Monkiz of the Kiaror modol and offici- 
ally of Tinmarsh, and a man of Pan. I say “officially” because actually 
Monkiz already had a husband, Urshen of Melgarsh, by whom she was 
expecting. But, as is very usual with the Todas, she was carried off by 
Tinmarsh when he heard that she was with child and, after due com- 
pensation had been paid to Urshen, he gave her the bow and arrow in 
the putsiitpimi ceremony. Monkiz died soon after, and the newborn 
Erzigwuf was more or less abandoned, her father going off with another 
woman who did not care for her at all. She would have died had it not 
been for Terzivel, her paternal grandmother, who took her to the mad 
Natersh and looked after her. At a very early age, as is the Toda cus- 
tom, she was married to her matchuni (cross-cousin), Kishkil of Kiaror. 
When she came of age, she was married to Alvurvishk of Karsh, who 
paid six buffaloes to Kishkil in compensation for taking her away. She 
had no children by this husband, who actually died soon after the wed- 
ding. He was succeeded by Mutnarsh of Melgarsh and his brothers, her 
present husbands. She at first had four still-born children, for which 
the family roundly abused her; she was very depressed by this and 
wanted to commit suicide, but could never actually bring herself to do it. 
Then she went to Palani in the plains (a Tamil temple famous for its 
pilgrimages) and made a vow to the deity. Soon after, she was again 
expecting, and this time she gave birth to her first son, Pershrorsh. Then 
she had the other two children, and again went to Palani as, after Pen- 
galam, six years passed without her having any more children. Mutnarsh 
went with her, and they both prayed in the temple, she for a boy and he 
for a girl, each without knowing about the other. The result was Sodup 
and Sodam, a pair of twins which the Todas consider very unlucky (in 
olden days one of them was immediately put to death). In this case, 
however, the teuol (Toda seer) when consulted told them that it was all 
right, because obviously their wish had been fulfilled after she and Mut- 
narsh had, in ignorance of each other, prayed for a child of different sex. 
They later returned again to Palini, and the twins which were born 
when I was at Melgarsh came, it was called, as a result of this last pil- 
grimage. How they were received will be narrated below. Erzigwuf 
had a lover, Kalorst of Pier, for some time (two years), as is the cus- 
tom with Todas, but eventually Mutnarsh quarrelled with him and he 
left. She seems very happy in her present family life, and is always sur- 
rounded by her children who cling to her like chicks to a hen. 
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(11) PERSHRORSHWUTN, abbreviated to PERSHRORSH: The eldest boy 
of the family, and very conscious of it. He is quiet, self-confident and 
has a reputation of being “good with buffaloes”, of which he is notice- 
ably proud. He likes to go out to other munds, and to take the Melgarsh 
animals to graze in distant places, so that he is not very often at the 
mad. He always walks about with a stick, the symbol of his activities 
as a herdsman. 

(12) NARJILKHWUTN, abbreviated to NARJILKH: Always busy about 
the house, where I usually found him cutting wood; he also looks after 
the calves, it being his special job to take them out in the morning and 
put them back in the pens in the evening. He is quiet and thoughtful 
and apparently specially friendly with Munbokwutn, his youngest father. 

(13) Pengelam: A sweet little girl, with whom I was especially friend- 
ly. She is gay and playful, and is nearby always in the company of 
Narjilkh. She loves to muse to herself, to play imitating games, to sing 
and tell stories to the twins. She also likes to show off to people like 
myself, laughing and giggling when she plays at nursing her younger 
brother like a mother. She adores going for drives with me in the car, 
and cried her eyes out when I left the Nilgiris. 

(14) Sopup: An extraordinary little boy for his age. He is exception- 
ally bright and intelligent and can speak fluently his own language. He 
is the spoilt darling of the whole family, often performing to a whole 
circle of grown-ups, who go into fits of laughter over the things he says. 
He is quite aggressive too, threatening his mother with disembowel- 
ment, and assuring everyone that he can manage the calves just as well 
as Narjilkh. He obviously derives much pleasure from taking advantage 
of the privileges Toda men enjoy, strutting with great satisfaction beyond 
the stone which marks the limit of where women may go in the direc- 
tion of the dairy-temple, and where his twin sister must stop. 

(15) Sodam: She is as dull and backward as Sodup, her twin brother, 
is bright. I was unable to make out if this was congenital or due to 
different upbringing and the lower status of women among the Todas. 
She is very shy indeed and would hardly ever let me get close to her 
without starting to cry. She can hardly speak, and only very rarely 
opens her mouth, usually just sitting by her mother and staring with 
great round eyes at what goes on around her, and looking quickly away 
if any notice is taken of her. 

(16) PETEROZN: Called after me (Rozn being Toda for Raja = 
Prince) who am his godfather, having taken that role at his name-giving 
ceremony. He is only a baby in arms, born two weeks after I arrived 
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in the Nilgiris in 1949, and spends his time wrapped up in his mother’s 
putkuli, where he happily sucks her breast to his heart’s content. 

(17) Unnamed girl: She, the twin of Peterozn, lived only twelve days. 

(18) SiNGaRsuH: A great, black-bearded Toda, he stalks about, long 
and lean, swathed in his putkuli, nearly always watching the family’s 
buffaloes. He is silent and serious and appears to be very conservative. 
He takes snuff and rarely goes to the bazar, his usual sorties being re- 
served for the visiting of other mads. He is very fond of Sodup and 
often takes him out with him, wrapped up under his cloak, perched on 
his left forearm. He has been seen to laugh heartily at times — although 
this is rare — at the things that Sodup says. 

(19) Sincup: Also of the silent type, he is a good-looking man, clean- 
shaven except for a short moustache. He is a forest guard of the Madras 
Forestry Department, and is usually in uniform and away on duty from 
Melgarsh. When he does come home, he immediately dons the Toda 
putkuli and lends a hand with bringing in the buffaloes or taking them 
out. 

(20) Amoniwuf: The common wife of the two brothers above. She 
is always busy with the household, if not her own, then that of Silidz, 
whom she helps a lot. She has a cicisbeo, a Teivilkh of Teir mad of 
the Kusharf modol who comes to see her regularly, he having been ac- 
cepted by the husbands. 

(21) Morsop: A very lazy man. He spends his days sleeping either 
in front of the house or on the grass before it. He is middle-aged, hand- 
some, with a fine grey beard and light coloured eyes, but so apathetic 
that it is really surprising. He occasionally puts in a spell as a priest at 
the mad’s tarvali, but never for long. He also sometimes accompanies 
the boys on grazing expeditions with the buffaloes (when they migrate 
to other more distant grazing grounds), but very quickly returns to loll 
about the precincts of the mad. 

(22) Isam: His wife, a colourless woman, who keeps very much in 
the background and consorts principally with Odzel and Silidz. 

(23) PILKHLIvowutTn: A rather sheepish, shy young man, in his early 
twenties, who is also a gardener in the Botanical Gardens. He is not 
often at the mad, as his duties appear to keep him very busy. He seems 
just as slow as his father, although slightly more active. He usually has 
a silly grin on his face; he is clean-shaven with a downy, budding mous- 
tache. 

(24) KIRSHARSWUTN: A very young fellow, about the age of Per- 
shrérsh, and is a great friend of the latter. The two of them delight in 
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being with the buffaloes and are usually put in charge of the grazing of 
the herd. He too is reputed to be “good” with the animals. 

(25) Narshmali: A lively and comely young woman, who keeps her 
household very tidy. She is always washing herself or doing her hair, 
in full view of everybody, which she seems to enjoy. She pours water 
over herself from a pot with her undergarment on, tightly tied under 
her armpits, it is true, but she very often lets it slip when drying herself, 
with exclamations of consternation, as if it were an accident. She is 
quite a flirt at Toda gatherings, and I have seen Pilkhlivowutn have to 
search for her in the bushes of a shola and drive her home again with 
a stick. Her second husband, Porshwutn, a mere boy, is never much at 
home. I was amused, however, to see him and his elder brother one day 
when Narshmali had actually really run away from them, complacently 
attending to the household chores themselves and, they said, just waiting 
for the terershti buffaloes that were their probable due to be paid to 
them. 

(26) PUFVKIAROZ: The only son of the notorious Toda Pebob who 
spent his time carrying off other men’s wives, this man had an unhappy 
childhood. Both his mother and father died when he was very small, 
and there was nobody really left to look after him. It is said that sur- 
viving members of his father’s family wanted to drown him as a useless 
mouth, and that he was saved from this premature death by Miss C. F. 
Ling of the Church of England’s Zenana Mission. She brought him up 
to be a Christian, but when he came of age he is reported not to have 
accepted Christianity and to have returned to the Toda religion. He is a 
weak-chinned, thin man, with a resigned and apathetic look on his face, 
but recognized by the other Todas as knowing more than they because 
of his earlier association with the Christian Mission. For this reason, 
he has been appointed a member of the Collector’s Toda Welfare Com- 
mittee and he does everything that he can to assist his brethren. He also 
works as a gardener in the Botanical Gardens. 

(27) Mutmali: After Nalsirwuf, probably the second best-looking 
Toda girl. She is an inveterate flirt and has run away from her husband 
many times with other men. Somehow, however, she always returns 
after some days, without Pufvkiaroz exerting himself in any way. Last 
time I saw this happen, he simply carried on with the housekeeping him- 
self, while assuring me that it would not be long before Mutmali came 
back. This proved to be true, and some five days later she was again at 
Melgarsh, sulking somewhat, and offering no excuse, but already having 
taken up the household chores again. 
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2. FAMILY LIFE AT MELGARSH 


From the plan of the Melgarsh mad in Figure 18, it will be 
seen that there are three inhabited houses. These are numbered 
respectively from 1 to 3 and have the following names: No. 1, the 
Warthuttiarsh, or Bamboo House, i.e. the chief house, built with more 
bamboos than the others (in each Toda mad there is such a Warthut- 
tiarsh); No. 2, the Nortzarsh, or Middle House; No. 3, the Pudharsh, 
or New House; these two last houses are also known as Pardzilarsh or 
Ordinary Houses, as opposed to the Warthuttiarsh. 

In Figs. 19, 20, and 21 plans of each of these houses are given, with 
indications as to who sleeps in them and where. 

Kuddhue, who was frequently tarvalikartmokh when I was at Mel- 
garsh, slept together with Pershrérsh in the tarvali (not accounted for 
in the figures above, but visible in Fig. 18). 

On the whole, the order in which people slept in the houses was sur- 
prising. Asked why, for instance Sodup slept with his grandfather and 
not with his parents as would have been expected, the Todas told me 
that it was “for his virile education”. That Motsod and Izam slept on 
the floor when their sons slept on the ertiilkh seemed to me equally 
astonishing, but I was made to understand that the latter were the com- 
ing generation and should be made as comfortable as possible with their 
common wife. 

The finances of the Melgarsh family were equally unpredictable. Thus 
apart from the revenue in kind which the buffaloes brought in, and the 
capital invested in the houses and dairy-temples, the men received the 
following remunerations in cash from outside: 

Pads: Rs. 46 a month as gardener in the Botanical Gardens, Oota- 
camund. 

Mutnarsh: Rs. 36 as a gardener at the same place, and another Rs. 36 
from the lease of the potato field which the government has imposed on 
the mad, lease which has gone to a Badaga cultivator. 

Munbokwutn; Rs. 12 a week as a casual labourer with various 
Badagas. 

Singud: Rs. 36 a month as a forest guard of the Madras Forestry 
Department. 

Pilkhlivowutn: Rs. 36 as a gardener in the Botanical Gardens. 

Porshwutn (Motsod’s absentee son): Rs. 60 a year, clothes and food 
from a Badaga cultivator for whom he works and with whom he lives. 

Pufvkiaroz: Rs. 35 a month as a gardener in the Botanical Gardens. 
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Fig. 19. House No. 1, the Warthuttiarsh. 
Inhabitants of front part: Karnoz, Nalsirwuf, Sodup and Odzel; the last named 


sleeps on the floor, the other three on the ertiilkh. 
Inhabitants of the rear part: Singharsh, Amoniwuf, Singud and Munbokwutn; 


the last named sleeps on the ertiilkh with either of the brothers, while the other 


alternatively sleeps on the floor with the common wife. 
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Fig. 20. House No. 2, the Nortzarsh. 
Inhabitants in the front part: Padz, Silidz, Narjilkh, and Pengelam; the two 
children sleep at the feet of their grandparents, who have their heads nearest 
the door; guests are accomodated on the ertiilkh, while the inhabitants sleep on 
the floor. 
Inhabitants in the middle part: Puvkiaroz and Mutmali; they sleep together on 
the ertiilkh; guests are accomodated on the kitten. 
Inhabitants of the rear part: Mutnarsh, Erzigwuf, Kupidz and Sodam; the new- 
born twins were also put up here with their mother; the father sleeps with the 
little girl on the kitten, the two women sleep on the ertiilkh, one at each end. 
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Fig. 21. House No. 3, the Pudharsh. 
Inhabitants: Pilkhlivowutn, Narshmali, Motsod, Izam and Kirsharswutn; the two 
first of these sleep on the ertiilkh, the older couple on the floor, the younger boy 
sleeps on the ertulkh too, with his head towards the back of the arsh. Motsod is 
very often out, either as priest-dairyman, when he sleeps in the tarvali, or to see 
friends in other mads. Kirsharswutn often helps his father in the tarvali, when 
he also sleeps in the dairy-temple. 
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With this money, each individual recipient kept the following mem- 
bers of the family: 

Pads: Silidz, Kupidz, Narjilkh and Kuddhue, when the latter is not 
working elsewhere as a priest (in which case the mad where he is em- 
ployed feeds and clothes him). 

Mutnarsh: Erzigwuf, Pershrorsh, Pengelam, Sodup, Sodam, Peterozn, 
Karnoz and Nalsirwuf. 

Munbokwutn: gives the money he earns to his father Pads. 

Singud: Odzel, Singarsh and Amoniwuf. 

Pilkhlivowutn: Motsod, Izam, Kirsharshwutn and Narshmali. 

Pufvkiaroz: Mutmali only. 

The Melgarsh mad owned twenty-seven buffaloes and three baby 
calves when I was with them in 1949. These were distributed as follows: 

17 ordinary (putir) buffaloes and one baby calf. 

10 sacred (postir or parshashir) buffaloes and three baby calves. 

These belonged to the following as set out below: 

1. Singarsh and Singud (in common; this was also the case when 
they each had a wife and it is, therefore, not linked to their present 
polyandrous marriage): 6 buffaloes and 1 calf (2 postir, 2 putir, 2 grown 
putir calves and 1 small putir male (er) calf). 

2. PurshwuG (absentee from Melgarsh, living at Karsh with his wife; 
his buffaloes are, however, at Melgarsh): 4 buffaloes (1 postir, 1 large 
postir er calf and 2 putir). 

3. Pads: 14 buffaloes and 2 small calves (7 putir, 4 putir female 
(ir) calves, 1 postir ir calf, 2 postir er calves, 1 baby postir er calf). 

4. Mutnarsh, Kuddhue and Munbokwutn (held in common): 3 buf- 
faloes and one calf (3 postir, 1 baby postir ir calf). 

Karnoz used to own eight buffaloes, but after two years of married 
life with Nalsirwuf, he decided to get rid of most of them in favour of 
the younger men. He thus kept only two (which are now at Kakhwurkh 
in the care of relative there) and gave the others as follows: three to his 
sons (the ones shown above, and held jointly by them), two to Singarsh 
and Singud, and the remaining one to his father-in-law, the father of 
Nalsirwuf. 

In acting thus, Karnoz was actually forestalling the disposal of his 
property before his death, as is the practice with most Todas. Should a 
man die without doing this, his wealth goes jointly to his sons. Should 
he have no issue, it will be handed to his brothers or to the sons of the 
latter. Girls can never inherit; all they can hope to get is a dowry from 
their deceased parents’ property, which the heirs should pay to them at 
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the time of their wedding. In the unusual case of a man having no 
brothers and no nephews to whom the buffaloes devolve after his death, 
the herd will go to the polm. 

I had put up a tent in this immediate vicinity of the Melgarsh mad, 
and was thus able, by staying in it up the twenty-four hours on certain 
occasions, to follow the everyday life of the family. 

The habitual routine was really quite simple. The various members 
of Melgarsh would sleep in their respective houses as described above, 
and rise very early with the sun, which in southern India is already up 
at 4.30 a.m. Pads and Silidz would say their morning prayers (as all 
Todas do, see Rivers, The Todas, p. 31), attend to the calls of nature 
in the bushes close by, and then prepare the morning food. There was 
very little washing, the clothes which were taken off at night (under- 
clothes are worn then) being put on again. While Silidz was doing the 
cooking, Pads would go out and lend a hand with the buffaloes, which 
were taken out of the pen at this early hour and allowed to graze on the 
ground in front of the house. He was assisted in this by Munbokwutn, 
Pershrorsh, Narjilkh, Singarsh and sometimes Singud and Kuddhue. 
The latter, usually tarvalikartmokh, would then milk the buffaloes at 
8 a.m. before they left with the boys, Munbokwutn and Singarsh, for 
higher grazing grounds, after the morning meal. Narjilkh would have 
let the calves out earlier and would have helped to retain them at Mel- 
garsh away from their mothers. The gardeners (Pads, Mutnarsh, Pilkh- 
livowutn and Pufvkiaroz) once the meal was over would put on some 
dreadful rags, which were considered by them to be European clothes, 
and go off to their work in the Botanical Gardens. The women would 
stay at home and tidy up the houses, sweep them out, wash themselves 
(especially the younger ones), pound rice in the kudi, and cook the 
evening meal. 

The meals are selected from the following foods: milk, buttermilk, 
butter, ghee (clarified butter), millet (an Indian cereal), rice, wheat flour 
in the form of unleavened bread or gur, (unrefined cane sugar), coffee, 
tea, chillis, bamboo shoots, fruits from the woods and honey. No meat 
is eaten, as Todas, like other Indians, are vegetarians. I obtained this 
list from Mutnarsh, and as he was very keen to give me all the informa- 
tion that he could, he even asked me, through the interpreter, if I want- 
ed to see how he ate. He was willing, he said, to eat in front of me, 
then and there. I had some difficulty in dissuading him, and only suc- 
ceeded by accepting to have rice with him another day, which I did. In 
caste-ridden India, this was rather exceptional, and I was glad to join 
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Mutnarsh and his family in an excellent bowl of rice which had been 
prepared specially for me. We all ate with our fingers, with the right 
hand, as is the Indian custom. 

In the afternoon, the gardeners would return from their work before 
5 o'clock, while the women would sit about sewing and embroidering 
putkulis. The children would play, and those men who stayed behind, 
like Motsod for instance, would either sleep or receive visitors from 
other munds. After 5 p.m. the buffaloes were brought back; they would 
be milked again by the tarvalikartmokh and then put away in the pen, 
while Narjilkh would see to it that the calves were in for the night. 
Kuddhue would churn the milk in the dairy-temple, and the buttermilk 
and the butter would be brought out by his attendants to be handed over 
to the women at the precise spot (marked with an upright stone) beyond 
which they are not allowed. The evening meal would be eaten and 
everybody would go to bed early, practically immediately after sunset 
(7 p.m.). 

When I worked only half a day with these people, I would usually 
stay with them from 2 p.m. to 7 p.m. talking and watching what was 
going on. This seemed to be the best time in which to get information 
from the Todas. 


3. THE POLYANDROUS UNIT 


Approximately two weeks after I had arrived in the Nilgiris, on the 18th 
May, 1949, Erzigwuf gave birth to twins for the second time. It was 
about 8 p.m. when she felt unmistakable pains. She immediately got on 
to the kitten of the room she lived in and assuming a kneeling position, 
called for Silidz, her mother-in-law, who came at once to assist her. A 
first child, a boy, was born without difficulty, and, the pains continuing, 
half an hour later a little girl also made her appearance, who was taken 
out, like the first baby, from behind by Silidz. The latter cut the cords 
with a pair of scissors, tied the remaining stumps tightly with hair and 
smeared the wounds with an astringent root from the marshes which the 
Todas call poli; she next went away from the arsh and buried the cords 
and the afterbirth in a hole which she made in the ground. The new- 
born babies were washed in hot water and with soap (bought in the 
bazaar), and laid to rest with their mother, who had by now moved back 
to the ertiilkh where she was resting on her back. She did not start to 
feed them before the next day. 

When I saw her then, in the evening, she was sitting on the kitten, 
naked to the waist, suckling one of the babies from her left breast. She 
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complained that she was not feeling too well, and that she really did not 
have enough milk for twins a second time. The babies appeared quite 
well, the one who was presented to me as the girl seeming better and 
stronger than the other. Mutnarsh arrived soon after; he told me too 
that twins again were an impossible burden for his wife and himself, 
that Erzigwuf could not possibly feed them both, and ended up by ask- 
ing me for some brandy for the mother, to which request I did not ac- 
cede, as it is the Toda practice to distribute brandy to others on the 
occasion of a birth, and I suspected that that was the real motive of the 
demand. Besides, prohibition exists in the State of Madras, and it is 
impossible to obtain brandy except for medical purposes, this even be- 
ing tied up with considerable formalities. The complaints about the dif- 
ficulty of feeding twins made me suspect at once that, in accordance 
with Toda practice, it was not proposed to let more than one of them 
live, and that preferably the girl would be left to die. However, during 
the next days, Erzigwuf looked much better (she went out for a walk 
round the house on the 20th, in the evening) and so did the children, and 
I began to lose my suspicions. 

I enquired who was the father, and I was assured that it was Mut- 
narsh. Kuddhue, since the first lot of twins were born, was not allowed 
near Erzigwuf, she told me, as she had the dreadful impression that they 
might be the result of his infirmities. Munbokwutn had had only fleet- 
ing intercourse with her, and that after her return from Palani with 
Mutnarsh, and after she knew herself to be pregnant. The other children 
were not jealous of the new babies, I was told, and from personal ob- 
servation I gathered that this was correct. Both Sodup and Sodam 
seemed to have as much a share of their mother as before, both having 
been weaned from her some months earlier. 

On the 24th May, the birth ceremony described by Rivers (The 
Todas, p. 324) under the name of polk potha nit utpimi took place. 
Readers are referred to that author for details of the ritual, but it can 
roughly be said that it is one in which the recently delivered mother is 
escorted to a puzharsh or seclusion-hut where she will remain in im- 
purity until a few days before the next full moon, (in Erzigwuf’s case, 
she remained there for only three days, as the new moon was just about 
due). 

The ceremony took place in accordance with the prescribed rules, 
and Erzigwuf was accompanied by Mutnarsh and Silidz. What was un- 
usual, however, was that when the part in which water is drunk out of 
bamboo tubes was reached, Sodup who was standing with the rest of 
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us spectators (Munbokwutn, the youngest father, was also there), started 
crying. He insisted that he be given some water to drink, which was 
done, although not strictly in accordance with custom. Sodam was also 
given a little, as she too started to cry when she saw her little brother 
getting what he wanted. But Sodup did not stop crying. He now com- 
plained that they were taking his mother away, and that he would be 
left without her. Sodam added her wails to his, and finally Erzigwuf 
took them both along with her into the puzharsh, which was quite un- 
orthodox. So there did appear, all the same, to be a certain amount of 
jealousy in the hearts of the two elder twins. 

In the middle of the ceremony, Kuddhue turned up. He was, at the 
time, functioning as the wursol of the Karsh mad, and should strictly 
have remained on the job. He had even come to Melgarsh by the quick- 
est way, i.e. along the main road, which made him unclean and unable 
to resume his work as a priest without the complicated ritual of purifica- 
tion. But he preferred to be perol (“ordinary man’, that is, unclean), 
he said, than to miss the new-born twins, whom he had not yet seen. 
He brought some sweets for Sodup and Sodam, but the latter were al- 
ready in the puzharsh and could therefore not be given them. 

In order to obtain information concerning initial maternal care of 
children and the early development and education of the latter, I was 
obliged to question Erzigwuf and not rely only on my observations 
(which I would have preferred) as the time at my disposal did not allow 
for the longer method. 

Thus, in answer to my questions, she told me that she had breast-fed 
her children for the following lengths of time: Pershrérsh, one year and 
a half; Narjilkh, three years; Pengelam, two years; Sodup and Sodam, 
two and a half years. She had, she assured me, fed them this way even 
after she was pregnant, the last set of twins until the seventh month. 
The fact that the babes had teethed when they were seven months old 
had not kept her from continuing breast feeding; they had certainly 
bitten her, but that was not much worse, she said, then their pulling and 
scratching her breasts with their hands. Sodup had been especially bad 
in this respect, tugging at her hair too, throwing stones and household 
articles at her and, after he was a year old and could walk, saying ag- 
gressive and sadistic things to her, such as his desire to disembowel her. 
They behaved thus when she did not suckle them quickly enough but 
also, she added, when suckling it seemed to add to their enjoyment. 
The usual way to wean Toda children is to smear the nipples with the 
plant called poli, but it had not been necessary to do this with the twins 
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as they had given up of their own accord when the taste of Erzigwuf’s 
milk changed, due to her advanced pregnancy. 

Somewhat incredulous of Erzigwuf’s assertions as they were made to 
me, I questioned the local medical practitioner of Ootacamund, Colonel 
D’Souza, Indian Medical Service (rtd.) about their veracity. He assured 
me that it was quite possible. He said, even, that it did not tire the 
mother, as after some time “it becomes mechanical’. Colonel D’Souza 
also assured me that the contention often heard that prolonged suckling 
prevents conception was a fallacy completely disproved by facts, “at 
least in Asia”. Erzigwuf also told me that Sodup and Sodam were born 
after she had not had any menses for eight years; two days after, how- 
ever, she contradicted herself and said this was not correct (she said she 
had made ‘“‘a mistake”). But another time she assured me that Toda 
women cease having any sort of periods for four months after they have 
given birth; that is why, she said, they cannot have children earlier — she 
herself had been like this. Although I do not much believe in this asser- 
tion, which is contrary to every ordinary observation anywhere, I give 
it here for what it is worth. 

Small children suck their thumbs very early, Erzigwuf asserted. As 
a proof, she showed me one of the new-born twins, fast asleep in her 
lap with its thumb in its mouth. For napkins, she used bits of cloth 
which she regularly changed and washed. She said that she taught her 
children to be clean after six months. Before that, she would take them 
out at regular intervals and hold them in her hands, both boy and girl. 
Then, after, she would teach them gradually to go out by themselves, 
punishing them by beating them on the buttocks with a stinging nettle 
(called tworkh in Toda) when they misbehaved in the house, and re- 
warding them with sweets when they were good and did as they were 
told. They learned very quickly, in approximately one month. 

Regarding genital development, Erzigwuf was very outspoken, and 
Thad no difficulty in getting information from her, even in the presence 
of Narjilkh and Pengelam, who would listen with interest to the conver- 
sation through Kanvarsathi-Sunderdoss, my interpreter. She said that 
masturbation started very early — at about nine months. They play with 
their genitals, both boys and girls, but the former more so, all the time; 
when walking, suckling and lying down, as she put it. When they get 
older, this play is intensified, and after they have reached the age of one 
year, she intervenes to stop it. She did so, she said, and not Mutnarsh 
who “lets the children do anything they want”. Asked why she did not 
allow them to carry on freely, she said, because if she did not forbid 
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them to do this they would a) continue when adult, b) spoil their health 
by doing so. The method for overcoming the “evil” is to administer 
tworkh on the genitals, as on the buttocks for insanitary lapses. (Inci- 
dentally Ersigwuf admitted that she also made use of these nettles on 
the mouths of her children when they bit her, and on their fingers, when 
they pinched her and pulled her hair.) Masturbation, as a result, is less 
intensive, but does, all the same, continue, she said, until the fourth 
year. Then there is a period of calm (latency?) until the twelfth year. 

My interpreter here put in his own version. He said that Erzigwuf 
was not telling the truth, and that he had observed other things with his 
own children. They carried on with masturbation until the ninth year 
inclusive, and what was apparently latency, thus lasted for only three 
years. He also mentioned that in his day the punishments employed 
were much more drastic. A horrible one that he remembers consisted 
of having the wrists tied behind the back, the cloak fastened tightly over 
arms and legs and to be put, thus trussed up, at the entrance to the 
buffalo pen when the animals rushed out either in the morning or in 
the evening. It was here that Kanvarsathi told me that Pangur, the adult 
son of the Teivilkh chieftain Piliar of Kuur mad, had never really given 
up masturbating because, in his opinion, he had been too repressed 
in his activity as a child and had thus never grown out of the habit. 

Premarital relations between young people after puberty are not dis- 
couraged with the Todas, provided they take place within the permis- 
sibe marital rules of the tribe, i.e. outside the polkhliol and modol, but 
within the moiety. Thus, premarital relations with a matchuni are con- 
sidered quite normal, and should a child result from them, there is no 
harm done, as, officially, they are not premarital realations at all, but 
those of a wedded couple, even if the marriage took place in very early 
childhood. 

I asked Erzigwuf if Pershrérsh, the eldest boy, who had attained the 
age of puberty, had any relations with girls, and her answer was that 
he probably had, as he was most of the time away from Melgarsh and 
she could not get him to stay, although she had asked him to, since 
Mutnarsh was very busy in the Botanical Gardens. Narjilkh, she said, 
was too young for such things, and Pengelam also, although the latter, 
a gitl, would be watched more as she grew older. 

Three days after the family had entered the puzharsh, I went to see 
them come out and return to the mad. I noticed that of the two new- 
born twins, the boy looked very sick, while the girl was strong and 
healthy. In order to keep the little one alive, and because Erzigwuf was 
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still complaining that she had insufficient milk for both, I went to the 
bazaar and bought he a tin of Glaxo and a bottle of Gripe-ease. On the 
30th May, there was a definite change. The boy started looking better, 
while the girl’s health began to decline. Motsod had been to my bun- 
galow early in the morning to ask me to come, as the little girl twin, he 
said, was unwell. She certainly looked listless and weak, and I wonder- 
ed how this could have come about so quickly. I suspected that she was 
not being fed properly, and I imagined it was because the Todas had, 
all the same, decided to let her die, in accordance with their ancient cus- 
tom of female infanticide, and of doing away with one of a pair of twins. 

I went to the local government hospital, and requested the assistance 
of the Indian practitioner in charge, but he refused to come along, giving 
as an excuse that he could not possibly create a precedent by attending 
aboriginals at their homes. I tried to persuade Erzigwuf to travel to the 
hospital in my car, but she refused, saying that she was not well enough, 
and that the baby, besides, was too sick to stand the trip. Karnos put 
a word in too, stating that Western medicine was no good in a case like 
this, and that it was better for the child to remain at the mad. There 
was much wailing and crying over the bad health of the child, however, 
and to anybody unacquainted with Toda customs, this behaviour would 
have appeared perfectly genuine. 

On the morning of the 31st, Munbokwutn turned up at my bungalow 
at 7.30 a.m. with the news that the child had died. I went immediately 
to Melgarsh and found them all assembled in the front room of the 
Warthutthiarsh (where all clan members must be brought, even from 
outlying mads, to die), wailing and lamenting loudly over the death of 
the baby. Toda visitors started arriving to take part in the mourning, 
and one of the first to crawl into the house on hands and knees, howling 
and sobbing ritually, was Erzigwuf’s father, Tinmarsh of Pan modol. 
It all appeared perfectly real, and one nearly felt sorry for Mutnarsh, 
who was sitting outside the arsh, crying his eyes out, while Sodup, 
either from fright or in imitation, joined him heartily. Sodam, nearby, 
was quite indifferent as was also Munbokwutn, the youngest father. 
Only later, some four months afterwards did the Todas admit to my 
wife that they had let the little girl die, so that really all this exhibition 
of grief was purely conventional and, if not completely hypocritical, at 
least due to feelings of guilt or to the depressing effect which inexorable 
customs may have on people of this kind. 

The funeral took place on June Ist, and as is the Toda custom, the 
little girl’s dead body was first ceremoniously “wedded” to her matchuni, 
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a boy of the Pan modol, which made her one of the clan for the after- 
world. She was consequently cremated at the Pan cremation ground, 
with a further display of grief and lamentation. 


ADDENDUM 


Observation of the children’s behaviour 


While having necessarily to question the Todas at times, principally in order 
to obtain explanations of things which could not simply be observed, but 
also in order to get as many results as possible within the few months that 
I was in the Nilgiris, I managed, all the same, to do quite a lot of pure 
observation of their everyday behaviour, without disturbing them too much, 
I think, by my alien presence. The very fact, however, that I was there, 
upset the family pattern of usual activities. This is a problem which I am 
sure other anthropologists have had to contend with, but for which I, for 
my part at least, found no really satisfactory solution. Thus, for instance, 
the Melgarsh people, the Melgarol, very quickly discovered that I was 
interested in the children. They consequently would play them up for me 
as much as they could as soon as I arrived. Sodup, who was really an ex- 
ceptionally amusing and bright child, was specially singled out for this, and 
greatly encouraged to be “funny” in my presence. I believe, nevertheless, 
that he would have been the darling of Melgarsh anyhow, as many of his 
pranks, as far as I was concerned, were his own genuine invention and were 
definitely not suggested by those around him. 

Some of the things he said and did were quite remarkable and of con- 
siderable psychological interest. Thus one day (May 2nd, 1949), he started 
off to tell how his father (Mutnarsh) was wonderfully skilled in the art of 
catching buffaloes by the horns (as is the practice at Toda funerals: see 
Rivers, The Todas, p. 349). His mouth puckered up; his eyes flashing, and 
waving a small cane in his hand, he went on to show how he, Sodup, treated 
the calf which had been entrusted to his care. He said it drank too much 
milk and that he had to beat it to stop from doing so. Switching to an- 
other subject, he told us how a rat had made a hole in the house in which 
he lived, and how he had watched it go through that hole. He came back 
to the calf theme very soon after and began illustrating the way he beat the 
calf by running after the girls present: Pengelam, Mutmali and Narshmali. 
Pretending to be very frightened, they ran away from him with laughter 
and cries, which were intended, of course, to encourage him even more. 
Sodam, his twin sister, looked on from her mother’s side, with great round, 
frightened eyes. 

After the funeral of his ill-fated little sister, Sodup indulged in the fol- 
lowing antics. He began by telling us that the surviving baby cried too 
much, and that it had better beware, as the other one had been taken away 
dead, by the scruff of the neck (?) to a funeral. Changing the subject 
abruptly, he said that his uncle Singarsh was too often in the bazaar and 
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not enough at home; he threatened to tie him to the house so that he be 
compelled to look more after the buffaloes. With gestures and cries, still 
wagging a stick in his hand, he showed how he would lead the buffaloes 
at the next summer migration to greener pastures. When an Indian visitor 
turned up to have a look at the Todas, he exclaimed that he was tired of 
visitors, and that they should not be allowed near the mad (the Indian 
looked at me for some time, and then, intrigued, asked: “What is this 
work?” which may or may not have provoked Sodup’s remark). He pointed 
to my bungalow on the opposite hill, and said he wanted to go there. Then 
he picked up a bit of discarded tinfoil and ran about, throwing it into the 
air. 

A few days later I found him in the same boisterous mood. He started 
pulling at the clothes of Singarsh and beating his legs, and when tired of 
his victim, had the effrontery to do the same to Karnos, which was quite 
unusual. Nobody really minded, however, and there was much laughter. 
He then set upon Kupidz, his grandmother, pulled her hair and bit her, 
and even tried to undress her. He endeavoured to throw stones at the on- 
looking women, but stopped short at that. He picked up the empty Glaxo 
tin, and loudly proclaimed that it was he who had bought it for the new 
baby in the bazaar. 

One of the most difficult things to collect from the Todas was dreams. 
They somehow sensed that there was something intimate about these and 
would not disclose them, although they were quite willing to speak openly 
and publicly about sexual matters. During the whole time I was in the 
Nilgiris in 1949, I was only able to get Motsod to give me one of his 
dreams, an insignificant one; and to obtain another one from Sodup. This 
was to the effect that he dreamed that a big bear had taken his mother 
away, and that it had mauled her badly, so that she was bleeding profusely 
from the left shoulder (Erzigwuf fed her children mainly from the left 
breast, because it was “more convenient”, she said). He saw the bear carry 
his mother past the Warthuttiarsh, on the left side. He said that he was 
Not sorry at all. (I noted that when Sodup was “naughty”, Erzigwuf 
threatened him by saying that he would be carried off by a bear.) 

One other day (August 14th, 1949). Sodup astounded me during an after- 
noon session by suddenly exclaiming to me in English: “Hey! you bugger!” 
Asked where on earth he had learned this, Kanvarsathi said it was from 
British soldiers on leave from Madras, but considering that we were then 
in 1949, that the British left India in 1947, and that Sodup was only two 
and a half years old, either he had a remarkably retentive memory, or 
Kanvarsathi’s explanation was not correct. Anyhow, Sodup seemed per- 
fectly aware that this was a rude expression, not meant to please me. 

The contrast between the twins was extremely marked. Sodam hardly 
ever left her mother, and preferred to stay indoors. Erzigwuf told me that 
she had been difficult in this way ever since it had been necessary to use 
force to vaccinate her some time ago. When scolded she would sulk for 
hours, while Sodup, who had made no difficulty about being vaccinated, 
“forgets at once”. It was obvious that exteriorized aggression was a very 
marked component of the little boy’s character. In a film which I made 
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of the family, he can be seen threatening his father, Mutnarsh, with a 
gesture of his uplifted hand. 

The other children were also quite different. They were older, of course, 
but their mother said that they had never been like Sodup. Pengelam 
would often take Peterozn from her mother and carry him around in her 
arms, singing delightedly to him in an enraptured voice. Once I saw her 
attempt to smoke the butt of a cigarette discarded by an Indian visitor, and 
Munbokwitn, in one of his rare displays of authority with the children, took 
it forcibly away from her, and said angry words to her about it (Todas do 
not usually smoke, but take snuff instead). 

In the Rorschach tests which I took of Pengelam, she showed more 
fantasy than any other Melgarsh inhabitant. Thus for Card V, she said 
the ink blot looked like a flying devil. She assured me that she had seen 
such a one when returning from the cinema three weeks before. It was sitting 
on a tree, and her mother told her it was a devil. Amoniwuf said so too. 
It looked like an eagle, and she was frightened, but Erzigwuf and Amoni- 
wuf were not. What frightened her, she said, was the knowledge that the 
devil could throw a stone at her. A month ago, one such devil had thrown 
a stone at her as she was coming back from attending the small calves, and 
she had been hit on the foot. Another time, a similar devil threw a burning 
stick at her from a tree in the Botanical Gardens, near the Melgarsh mad. 
Her father, Mutnarsh, she said, also used to be frightened of devils many 
years ago, although he is no longer so. The devil usually smells at the feet 
to see if the person is afraid; if it detects fear in this way, it will deliver a 
blow, but should the person show no fright, then it will not harm him. 

Narjilkh was a quiet, hard-working lad. He did not express much, and 
even when questioned answered only with reluctance. He was learning to 
cook, and to milk the buffaloes, as well as the ritual of the Polkhli, as some 
day he will have to be tarvalikartmokh, wursol and even kaltmokh at the 
ti-mad. 1 usually found him cutting wood in the morning, logs that Mut- 
narsh had brought in from the forest before going off to his work in the 
Gardens. Narjilkh’s most usual companion was his youngest father, Mun- 
bokwutn, for whom he seemed to have a kind of brotherly love. The two 
of them were always out together with the buffaloes and apparently got on 
particularly well. 

As for Pershrérsh, I did not have much opportunity to watch him, as 
he was away most of the time. When he was at home, he struck me as 
being the favourite of his mother, a quiet, silent boy of undoubted ability 
as a herdsman. He seemed quite intelligent, and as reported carlier, be- 
cause he was suspected of already having a girl friend, looked upon with 
a certain amount of consideration by the rest of the family. It was while 
questioning Erzigwuf about him that I discovered about the maternal descent 
groups of the Todas, the polkhliol, as she was obviously shocked at my 
suggestion that Mutmali might be his girl friend. “No, no”, she said em- 
phatically, “that is impossible! They belong to the same polkhliol!” For 
he, through his mother, is a descendent of Monikidz of Kiaror (26) and 
she of Karner, also of Kiaror, although Erzigwuf herself is from the Pan 
modol as Mutmali is of Konorj. 


Fig. 22. A typical Toda mad in the Nilgiris: Karsh, near Ootacamund. 


The tarvali of Melgarsh: Motsod, the tarvalikartmokh in his black tuni 
at the door. 








Fig. 28. Erzigwuf with Peterozn, 
Mutnarsh and the twins, Sodup 
and Sodam. 


Fig. 29. Kuddhue. 





Fig. 30, Munbokwutn. 








Fig. 31. Narjilkwutn. 


Fig. 32. Pengelam. 





Fig. 33. Mutmali, Nalsirwuf anc 
Narshmali. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE POLYANDRY OF THE TIBETANS 


Tibetan culture is not restricted to the actual political boundaries of the 
area marked on the map as Tibet. Fluctuating and ill-defined as these 
boundaries are in themselves (Amdo (A-mDo),' in north-eastern Tibet 
and the eastern part called Kham (K’hams) were looked upon by China 
until lately as provinces of her own, respectively named Tsinghai and Si- 
kang), they still lie well within the far more extensive region where Ti- 
betan culture is to be found. The total area over which the Dalai Lama 
and his government recently held sway was generally considered to cover 
600,000 square miles — a very vast one. The five million or so inhabitants 
of this country have, despite their small numbers, produced a culture 
which is original, peculiarly adapted to the extraordinary environment in 
which the pople live, and sufficiently characteristic to be immediately 
recognizable when it is encountered outside its boundaries. 

The extensive distribution and general uniformity everywhere of 
Tibetan culture are aspects which travellers in the regions where it is 
to be found have often remarked upon. From the east on the borders 
of Chinese Szechwan, to Kashmir in the west, from lake Koko Nor in 
the north to the Himalayas and even beyond them to the south (see 
Map 5), that is over thousands of miles, Tibetan culture forms an entity 
of its own, in which those who have elaborated it for their use move 


1 Romanization of Tibetan spelling is in accordance with the following personal 
transcription: 


ka, k’ha, ga, nga, tsa, tsha, dza, wa, 

cha, ch’ha, ja, nya, zha, za, a, ya, ra, la, 

ta, tha, da, na, sha, sa, ha, a, 

pa, p’ha, ba, ma, i, u, e, o, (phonetically modified vowels 


shows as: d, li, 0); wazur = w. 
Prefixed and superscribed consonants are shown by a small letter before a 
capital; thus rGya. Tibetan names and words in the text are given phonetically 
in accordance with the local pronunciation, followed by the actual Tibetan 
orthography, romanized in brackets. 
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neighbouring Chamba, eventually to join up with the Indus basin in the 
plains. The valleys formed by the Chandra and the Bhaga constitute the 
inhabited part of Lahul, as does also the valley of their united Chandra- 
Bhaga course. Running towards the north, and springing also from the 
Baralacha pass, from a lake between the sources of the two other rivers, 
is the Yunan river, which joins up with the Tsarab Chu (Ch'hu, “water’’, 
“river” in Tibetan) in Spiti. 

This hydrographic system of the Chandra-Bhaga or upper Chenab, 
which constitutes Lahul, is bordered to the north by Zangskar in Kash- 
mir, to the east by Spiti, to the south by Kulu, Bara Bangahal and 
Barhmor, and to the west by Chamba-Lahul. All these non-Kashmiri 
areas were formerly part of the Punjab (Chamba was one of its princely 
states), but have now all been included in the new State of Himachal 
Pradesh. 

The entire region is a high altitude one, the ranges north and south 
rising to a mean elevation of 18,000 feet; the lowest point is the Rothang 
pass in the mid-Himalayan range, and the highest peaks are well over 
21,000 feet. The Chandra-Bhaga river, later to became the Chenab, 
does not flow below 9,000 feet at its exit from Lahul into Chamba. 
Kyelang is approximately at a height of 10,000 feet. 

In consequence of the altitude the climate is a cold one. The mean 
annual temperature in the capital is only 43.3° F. with the coldest aver- 
age temperature in February (23.° F.) and the highest in July-August 
(61.7° F.). The rainfall is scanty, reaching only six inches during the 
monsoon season in India from June to September. There is more rain 
in the winter months due to storms of high elevation; these bring the 
annual rainfall at Kyelang up to 23.08 inches for the whole year. For 
this reason agriculture has to make use of irrigation, but as there is 
plenty of perennial water from glaciers and from melting snow, this is 
rather an advantage to cultivation. 

The scenery of Lahul is one of grandeur and it is impossible not to 
be impressed by the towering, snow-capped peaks, the bleak upper 
slopes of the mountains, the green pastures dotted with flocks of sheep 
in the summer, the poplar groves lower down fringing the flat, terraced 
fields of both food and cash crops, and the small villages of closely 
packed houses, flat-roofed and of an earthen colour, already very like 
the typical architecture of Tibet. This is the scene which meets the eye 
when the traveller is following the river bank in one of the valleys. 
When these are left behind, and the colder air starts blowing down 
from the heights, the vegetation becomes rare, and very soon ice and 
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snow fields are reached, even in the summer, before crossing one of the 
high altitude passes. 

Here and there, all over Lahul, Buddhist monuments which are so 
typical of Tibet are to be seen along the road side. These include 
chétens (mCh’hod-rTen), Tibetan equivalents of the Indian funerary 
stupas, and mani walls. The first are cenotaphs erected by the pious in 
order to gain merit, the others are long walls made up of large slabs 
of stone on which prayers have been inscribed; generally, the prayer 
Om Mani Padme Hung is the principal one to be seen, and hence the 
name mani for these walls. Around the fields near the houses of the 
cultivators, and in greater numbers clustering round monasteries known 
here as gompas (Gon-pa), tall, white banners, also printed all over with 
consecrated prayers, can be seen fluttering in the wind. They are prayer 
flags and, while they bring a sense of security to those who believe in 
their efficiency in combatting evil spirits, they are also very decorative, 
greatly enhancing the picturesqueness of the landscape. 


2. POPULATION 


It is difficult to estimate exactly what the number of the population in 
Lahul really is. A census can only be taken in the summer when the 
winter snows have thawed, and at that time most Lahulis leave for 
neighbouring regions and many emigrants (mainly graziers) come in. 
It is estimated that the figure should be in the neighbourhood of 10,000 
inhabitants, that is to say, a very small one. The entire region is sparce- 
ly populated, with everybody living almost exclusively in the three main 
valleys. There are no real towns, but quite a few villages, which stand 
in their fields and not on spurs of hills as is often the case in hilly 
country. It is mainly visiting shepherds who take flocks to the summer 
pasturages. 

The people of Lahul are a mixed collection. They speak four distinct- 
ly different languages and belong mainly to two principal religions. 
These are Hinduism and Buddhism, but it cannot be said that a clear 
cut distinction exists between the adherents of the two since many pro- 
fess to belong to both. There are also some low-caste menials, black- 
smiths called Lohars (Garas (mGar-ba) in Tibetan) and agriculturalists 
called Shipis or Dagis, who appear to follow some primitive form of 
animism. The pure Hindus of Lahul are Brahmins, very exclusive in 
their behaviour, and the Buddhists are all of the Ka-gyut-pa (bK-brGyut- 
pa) or Drug-pa (aBrug-pa) sect of lamaism from Bhutan. This is a more 
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lax order than that of the established Church in Tibet, and allows mar- 
riage of the clergy. 

Three of the languages spoken are Bunan, Manchet and Tinan, all 
of them non-Aryan, non-Tibetan in origin, and closely related basically 
with the Munda language of north-east India. Inmixtures have, how- 
ever, taken place and very many foreign words and forms have crept 
into the three languages, Bunan being more infused with classical Tibe- 
tan, and Manchat and Tinan having acquired many words from the 
Aryan Indian languages of Chamba and Kulu. In some parts of the 
Chandra and of the Bhaga valleys, round Khoksar and Kolong, Tibetan 
is spoken too, in its local dialectual form. Kyelang is in the centre of 
the Bunan speaking area, while Tinan is spoken east of the confluent 
of the Chandra and the Bhaga, and Manchat west of the same right up 
to the border of Chamba. Tibetan is the lingua franca of the whole 
country, although it is perhaps less understood in the Manchat speaking 
area (that is in the valley of the Chandra-Bhaga) than elsewhere. Liter- 
acy is quite high among the Buddhists, their children, as is the custom 
also in Tibet, going at an early age to learn to read and write Tibetan 
in the monasteries. 

The people have a distinct mongoloid appearance, although not as 
pronounced as that of the occasional visitor from Tibet often encoun- 
tered during the summer months. In dress, the men at least, wear 
clothes very like those of the inhabitants of Tibet. A long, loose robe 
of dirty white or dark coloured wool is worn with a sash round the 
waist, while it is buttoned up over the right shoulder with Chinese type 
fastenings. On their heads they wear small caps such as in Kulu, or 
Tibetan embroidered hats with fur flaps turned up, but which can be 
let down if needed over the ears. 

The women have a much more characteristic way of dressing which 
is restricted to the valley of Lahul, so that it is possible to tell at once 
that they come from there. The robe which they wear is secured at the 
waist with a sash from the back of which hang two strings of brass 
beads; these are plaited into the hair and pass under the girdle, over 
which a square piece of mother of pearl shell is fastened into the ex- 
tremities of the plaits. On the head, the hair is collected at the centre 
on top and there a saucer shaped silver ornament, often with a turquoise 
in the middle, is fastened down. Over the temples, on either side, a 
ball of amber called poshel (sPos-Shel) (imported from East Prussia) is 
attached with silver links to the centre piece on top of the head. Over 
the robe, a thick woollen coat is often worn, and trousers can be glimpsed 
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stretching down below the hem of the gown. In the summer, Bata gym 
shoes seem to be the usual footwear adopted by both sexes, but I heard 
that during the winter months boots (probably of the Tibetan woollen 
variety) are generally worn. 


3. HISTORY 


Historically, it would appear that Lahul is a mountainous area in which 
Munda speaking aborigines from India and Tibetans were successfully 
amalgamated, perhaps some 2000 years B.C. Hiuen Tsiang, the 7th 
century A.D. Chinese Buddhist pilgrim to India, is the first to mention 
the country officially, in the narrative of his journey. Three influences 
seem at that time to have been noticeable in Lahul: Ladaki from the 
north, Chamba from the west, and Kulu from the south. All through 
its history the area has been a meeting place of these three outside polit- 
ical rivalries, and it has always succumbed to one of them, never having 
successfully achieved any independence of its own. 

The local chieftains, known originally as Jos (from the Tibetan Jo-wo 
(Jo-bo), “lord”) and later as Thakurs (an Indian appellation of rank), 
did nevertheless attain some autonomous status, but were always sub- 
ject to paying tribute to whichever side was uppermost at the time. 
After the Ladaki domination of the 11th century, Chamba and Kulu 
united to drive out Tibetan influence, which was, however, restored 
about one hundred and fifty years later. With the centralization of the 
lamaist monastic system in Lhasa in the 14th century, children were 
sent to the Tibetan capital for education, and this fact had a lasting ef- 
fect on the culture of Lahul, giving it a pronounced Tibetan character. 

With the fall of the Ladaki kingdom to the Mongolians in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, Kulu seized the opportunity to invade 
Lahul, and to bring it entirely under its sway. Barbog, the leading 
house of Lahul, resisted and was deprived of its powers as a conse- 
quence. The other jos submitted, were given land (jagirs), and their 
change of title to that of Thakur probably dates back to that time. Since 
then, they have tried to pass themselves off as Rajputs, but their Tibetan 
origin is not to be doubted. 

In 1840, the Sikhs of the Punjab took over Lahul, together with Kulu. 
They kept it until the British defeated them six years later and establish- 
ed their rule in the valley. It remained thus as long as the British Raj 
held sway and only passed to the present Republic of India as a conse- 
quence of independence being granted in 1947. 
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4. ADMINISTRATION 


In 1938, when I was in Lahul, the administration and collection of land 
revenue was in the hands of Thakur Partap Chand. A 3rd class honor- 
ary Magistrate with his court in Kyelang, he was called the Wazir and 
was also Sub-Registrar and responsible for supplies to all travellers, 
official or not, such as myself. The British had obviously found it con- 
venient to continue the old system by which the Thakurs (or Jos) had 
always ruled the country. 

Thakur Partap Chand was the son of Thakur Amar Chand who for 
many years was the principal administrator, under the British, of Lahul. 
His family, which is that of the Thakurs of Kolong, had been entrusted 
with the position since 1851. Thakur Mangal Chand, uncle of Partrap 
Chand, was still alive when I was in Kyelang, and he became one of my 
informants. 

The three other Thakur families of Lahul are those of Barbog, Gun- 
grang and Gondhla, the first of these taking precedence. The kings of 
Ladak still intermarry with this family, but the present descendant of 
the ancient royal house is married to a lady of the Thakurs of Gungrang. 
They are the largest landlords and are considered senior to Kolong. 


5. LAND-TENURE AND ECONOMY 


Cultivated Jand, throughout the fourteen khotis into which Lahul is 
administratively divided, falls into two categories: Khalsa khoti or Gov- 
ernment land, and jagir khoti or land of the landlords. The Kolong 
Thakur, as Wazir of Lahul, is responsible for the collection of revenue 
from the first of these two, having been entrusted with the task by the 
British. Khalsa khotis, by far the most numerous, are looked upon 
legally as jeolas (allotments) made over by the paramount power to 
individuals who, in exchange, pay taxes and render services to the Gov- 
ernment. These holdings are never very large, rarely exceeding two 
acres, and often well below that figure. Among the polyandry-practising 
Buddhists, they remain undivided, as we shall see, and are thus gener- 
ally of the same size as when they were originally granted. With the 
Hindu Brahmins of the Chandra-Bhaga valley, much partition has taken 
place at marriage, and the holdings are consequently very reduced in 
size. 

Jagir khotis are exclusively those of the Thakurs of Gungrang, Kolong 
and Gondhla, the first of these having the largest piece of land. Fields 
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within these khotis are of three main kinds: the Thakur’s personal prop- 
erty known as his garhpan; fields cultivated by junior members of his 
family and by retainers and by farm servants; holdings granted to vil- 
lagers. The owners in the last two categories are not tenants but real 
subordinate proprietors; they cannot be evicted, and have proprietry 
rights just as any other freeholder. 

The Thakur’s garphan is cultivated by k’hang ch’hung pas, that is 
farm servants, helped on special occasions by a concourse of land- 
holders. The whole produce goes to the jagirdar or landlord. Fields 
cultivated by junior family members (do-hai), by family retainers 
(cW’hag-shi) and by k’hang ch’hung-pas for themselves, are rent free. 
It is presumed that they pay for their holdings by the services which 
they render to the head of the family or to their master. In this category 
should be included land given out to blacksmiths (gara-zhing (mGar- 
ba-zhing)), musicians (be-zhing), astrologers (onpo-zhing), physicians 
(man-zhing), Buddhist monasteries (gonpa (Gon-pa)-zhing), Buddhist 
shrines (lha-zhing), and for the maintenance of irrigation canals (yur- 
zhing). 

Holdings granted to villagers are called jeolas (allotments) as in the 
case of khalsa khotis, and the villagers to whom they are given are 
known as yulpa. These pieces of land are larger than the previous cate- 
gory, often reaching five acres and more. The owner is bound to pay 
revenue (called thal) in exchange, and he used to be subject to forced 
labour or begar, but this has been abolished now. There are a number 
of services he must render, such as serving the Thakur on certain har- 
vesting days, stabling his horses, carrying over the passes, bringing rice 
for him from Kulu, etc. In lieu of these services, he often pays cash 
nowadays, thus converting payment in kind into tax money. 

The Thakur of Kolong, as Wazir of Lahul, is responsible for collect- 
ing grazing fees or tirni (known in Tibetan as ri-gi-thal). He is entitled 
to keep one fourth of this money for himself, while paying the rest to 
the Government. Graziers are mainly Gaddi shepherds from Kulu and 
Chamba, and their sheep are used as pack animals for the transport 
of grain. 

The Lahulis are great traders and only remain in Lahul long enough 
to cultivate their crops. In July, the men leave for Western Tibet to buy 
wool and pashmina (a fine variety of wool from which Kashmir wool is 
made) for cash. They send the goods back on the backs of their sheep, 
then return the animals for winter grazing in Tibet. In August, many 
men attend the fair at Patseo in the upper part of the valley, where they 
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exchange local products for salt, borax and wool (including pashmina) 
with Tibetan traders. This merchandise they export to Kulu, again on 
the backs of their flocks, returning in the same way with grain for the 
winter. During November, the sheep are once again driven down to the 
lower Himalayan foothills, where they remain until the spring for pas- 
turage. Many Lahulis find work of a menial kind in the plains during 
the winter months, especially in forestry. 

The only time of the year when crops can be grown in Lahul is from 
May to November. The rest of the year, the snow lies thick on the 
ground and no cultivation is possible. The population of the country 
lives off only 5% of the total area, the rest being waste land unfit for 
agriculture. The water supply, in spite of the scanty rainfall, is made 
ample from glaciers and snow drifts, and the soil itself is extraordinarily 
fertile. The result is that crops are grown with amazing regularity and 
there has never been a famine in this part of India as long as anyone 
can remember. 

The main food crops are barley, buckwheat and wheat — very much 
the same as they are in Tibet proper. Peas, potatoes, and grass to make 
hay for the cattle are also grown, and apple and plum trees produce a 
good harvest of fruit. Cash crops consist exclusively of Kut or rusta 
(Ru-s Ta) (Inula Helenium), a leguminous plant the roots of which are 
used to make aromatic burning stocks or joss-sticks,! much in demand 
in Buddhist and other temples throughout countries of Chinese culture. 

The men in Lahul plough and sow grain. The women weed the fields 
and collect the harvest. The men then thresh the crops or tread them 
by foot and with animals, winnowing the grain and storing the latter for 
the winter in their houses. 

The domestic animals of Lahul are the dzo (a cross between a yak 
and a cow), sheep, goats, ponies and donkeys. There were no motor- 
able roads at the time of my visit, but I understand that the Indian army 
is about to build a track passable for jeeps, which will enable them to 
reach Ladak from the south. 


6. FIELD-WORK RESEARCH ON POLYANDRY IN LAHUL 


If I have described the background of Lahul society at some length, it 
is because I believe this to have considerable bearing on the understand- 
ing of polyandry and on the reasons for its existence among the people 
of Tibetan affinity in the Himalayas. It is to be noticed that only those 


' Joss = from the Portuguese Dios, God, hence “God-sticks”. 
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who are predominantly Buddhist in Lahul follow the custom, the Hindu 
Brahmins of the Chandra-Bhaga valley finding it most repugnant to 
do so. 

It was difficult to discover if the Thakurs were polyandrous or not. 
As Tibetans and Buddhists, they should follow this system of matrimony 
since it is part of their culture. They have, however, come very much 
under Hindu influence with the past conquests of Kulu, and I have re- 
lated how, since that time, they like to consider themselves Rajputs. 
For this reason, they denied to me that they were polyandrous, but | 
found it hard to take them at their word. Probably, they carry on with 
this arrangement in private, when no inconvenient witnesses are about 
to hold it against them as high caste, Kshatriya Hindus. 

No sooner had I arrived in Kyelang and met the Wazir, Thakur Par- 
tap Chand, than the latter, on being informed of what I was looking for, 
took me straight along to a polyandrous family that he knew in the 
town. It was on the 21st of June, 1938, and to me, this remained a 
memorable day, for here at last, after hearing so much about it, was 
polyandry as I was seeking it. 

The household to which I was taken was one called Barun-pa, and 
it was situated in the upper (northern) part of Kyelang. We went there 
at five o’clock in the afternoon and, after walking down narrow streets 
between mud walls, we entered through a doorway into a courtyard and 
climbed up by a narrow staircase onto a terrace on the first floor outside 
a large room, which appeared to be the living quarters of the family. 

A young man was introduced as Sénam (bSod-Nams), twenty one 
years old, head of the house of Barun-pa since the death of his father. 
He was dressed in a Jong, yellow silk gown and wore a small Lahuli cap 
on his head. This made him out to be a person of somewhat better 
means than most, and since his house was not situated on any jaghir 
land of any of the Thakurs, his was presumably a khalsa khoti holding. 

He took us to some stools in a corner in front of a small wooden 
table and asked us to sit down and take some tea. While waiting, using 
the Thakur as interpreter, I learned that Sonam was married to a young 
girl aged seventeen, who was also the wife of his two brothers. The 
ages of the latter, I was surprised to hear, were eight and ten respective- 
ly. His mother was still alive, and lived in the same house with them all. 

It was not the mother, however, who came along with the tea. The 
young wife did this, and my notes have a description of the finery that 
she wore and the jewels that she had on. Sdnam said that he, and not 
his parents, had chosen her. She was from a neighbouring village, and 
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had come to live with her husbands in Kyelang. I asked if I could pho- 
tograph the family, and on receiving permission to do so, asked for the 
younger husbands to be included. They posed unabashed but the elder 
boy and his bride looked shy. The Thakur said that this was because 
husband and wife should not really be seen very much together in 
public. 

Further questioning elucidated that property of the household was 
common to the family, the mother and her three sons having inherited 
the land and house from the deceased husband. By marrying one wife, 
the brothers avoided partition and jointly shared their estate, their wife, 
and the children they might have. Asked if the younger brothers could 
marry another woman if they wished, the Thakur assured me that they 
could; he said that they could also bring her home, if the others agreed 
to it, and have her living with them in the common house. In my notes 
I have written: “Thus polygyny and polyandry are united under one 
roof, the first marriage of the three brothers to one wife not being dis- 
‘solved when a new wife is brought home.” 

The following day, June 22nd, the Wazir took me to some other 
households in the town. The first one, called Mion Zukshi, was poly- 
gynous and polyandrous as theoretically described above. Four brothers 
lived with two wives, without dividing their belongings and apparently 
in complete harmony. I did not know enough at the time to investigate 
the relations of these people, but I did gather one wife had been the 
spouse of all four brothers first, until the third one had gone out and 
brought himself another girl back, with the consent of his brothers. 

In the next household, called Ralwa Karpa, one man was married to 
three women. Unfortunately my notes do not give any details and I am 
mentioning it here only as a indication that polygyny does exist in the 
valley of Lahul as, in fact, it exists everywhere else in areas of Tibetan 
culture. 

The third household was the main one from which the previous one 
had broken away (Ralwa, it seems, means “cleft” locally). It consisted 
of two men living together undivided property with a wife each. The 
particularity of this family was, however, that both brothers had been 
married first to one of the women, until the older man had brought in 
a new wife. The first woman then became exclusively the wife of the 
younger brother. I made a rough sort of genealogy (the first I ever did) 
which I give opposite (Table 26). 

From this genealogy I learned that polyandry earlier on had been 
much more pronounced. Tsering Tashi and Dén-drup had two elder 
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brothers called Tseten and Tashi Norbu, who had originally been mar- 
ried together with them to a common wife. With her they had had one 
son, Chémpel, an albino, now about 18 years old. He still lived in the 
Karpa house, groping about like a blind man in the daylight, as I was 
to see on another occasion. With the death of their common wife, the 
two elder men went each their own way, and married into other families, 
as shown in the genealogy. The two younger men remained in sole pos- 
session of the Karpa house and were remarried polyandrously to a new 
wife. It was after Tsering Tashi had brought back a wife for himself 
from a trip to another part of Lahul that this formerly common wife 
became exclusively that of the younger man, D6n-drup, as described 
above. Was this state of affairs in this household a sign that polyandry 
was breaking up in Lahul? I wondered at the time, and questioned the 
Thakur on this point during the conversation. 

When we entered the Karpa house, the wife of Don-drup (who had 
formerly been both his and his elder brother’s common wife) sprinkled 
tea with a branch of juniper on the floor ahead of us as a gesture of 
welcome. Thakur Partap Chand thanked her with folded hands and 
recited some mantra (religious formula) before stepping onto the wet 
places. 

To my question as to how many were polyandrous in the valley of 
Lahul, the Wazir replied that forty households out of a total of sixty, 
in Kyelang alone, practised polyandry. And this included Christian 
families too, he said, who, of course, were not polyandrous. In the 
capital at least, there was thus a proportion of three to one who lived 
in polyandry, and there appeared to be every reason to believe that this 
same figure held good for the whole area in which Lahulis of Tibetan 
cultural affinity were to be found. Consequently there seemed to be no 
grounds for believing that polyandry was breaking up. 

Asked about signalling at the door when one of the husbands was 
occupied with the common wife, the Thakur told me that this used to 
be done in “ancient days”, when the man left his hat or his beads at 
the door to show that he was inside. It was not done any longer, he 
assured me. 

I enquired what a mag-pa was, since that was a word that was used 
to denote the status taken by the two elder brothers who, some time 
back, had married into other houses at the death of the first common 
wife whom they all shared. I received a rather confused explanation at 
the time which I did not very well undertsand, and it was only a few 
days later, when talking with the Reverend F. A. Peter, that it was 
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made clear to me exactly what was meant by this name (on the 25th 
June, 1938). 

Lahulis, the Moravian missionary told me, are very keen not to divide 
up their property and anxious, also, not to let their family name die out. 
In order to attain these two objectives, they practise polyandry and both 
patrilineal and matrilineal inheritance, the latter type, however, only in 
the case of there being no male heir, so that a generation in which there 
are only girls may be bridged over. 

He compared the Lahuli household to a pivot around which all the 
interests of the family revolved. Polyandry was practised because in 
this way a number of brothers living on a family property could keep 
it undivided by taking one wife in common and sharing her, the land 
and the children between themselves. Usually inheritance was patri- 
lineal, boys inheriting jointly and without division from their fathers, 
and then marrying polyandrously as the latter had done, and so on and 
so on through the future generations. 

Matrilineal succession was resorted to when there was no male 
heir or heirs. In that case, if there were more than one girl, the eldest 
became the heiress, while the others were married off into other fami- 
lies, usually polyandrously, to brothers. In the case of one female heir, 
she, like the eldest of many daughters, inherited the whole property 
from her parents, undivided, and then was free to take as many hus- 
bands as she wished with whom to procreate offspring for the house- 
hold. If she had boys, they inherited as described above; if she in turn 
only had girls, the same procedure as that which had been followed in 
her own case was again made use of. 

The first type of marriage, the Reverend Peter said, that in which the 
sons of a Lahuli family took one wife in common, was the most wide- 
spread and was called a bag-ma marriage (Bag-ma, meaning “bride” in 
Tibetan). It was patrilocal and patrilineal. The other type of marriage, 
the one in which a daughter inherited all the property alone and took 
as many husbands as she wished, was more exceptional. Its name was 
a mag-pa marriage (from Mag-pa, “son in law” or “bridegroom” in 
Tibetan), an appellation by which the woman’s husband or husbands 
were also known in that case (see genealogy of the Karpa family in 
which this term is used). 

My informant told me that in Leh, Ladak, he had known a woman 
with three mag-pas, all unrelated, so that this is a form of non-fraternal 
polyandry. He said that the younger brothers of a mag-pa do not have 
access to his wife, as it is he who has married into her household and 
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he belongs to her, not she to him, as she would in the regular, fraternal 
polyandry of the bag-ma marriage. The heiress’s children take her name, 
and her bridegroom is really nothing more than the man she has chosen 
to enable her to have the children she needs to hand down the property 
she has inherited undivided. A mag-pa or mag-pas can be turned out 
by their wife without her having any obligation to compensate them; in 
such cases, the woman does, however, usually give the poor man a sheep 
or a few rupees as a parting present. Even if there are children of the 
union, the mag-pa or mag-pas can be dismissed, it being considered 
that he or they have fulfilled their mission and are no longer of any 
use. Offspring remain with the house, namely in this case, with the 
mother. 

In the rare cases where there are no direct heirs, male or female, 
household property and family name go to the most closely related 
member of some related branch, with a preference for the paternal side 
if possible. But usually even this is avoided by the adoption of an heir, 
such being the preoccupation of the Lahulis with keeping the property 
undivided and with handing down the family name. 

On the Ist July 1938, Wazir Thakur Partap Chand took me to Gum- 
ling village to see a bag-ma wedding in the Tolag-pa house. It will be 
seen in the genealogy of the Karpa house given in Table 26, that Tseten, 
eldest of the four sons of Namgyal Karpa, after having been part of a 
polyandrous marriage with his three brothers, left them when their com- 
mon wife died to become a mag-pa in the Tolag-pa House of Gumling. 
He had had four boys and two girls, and it was to the wedding of these 
four sons of Tseten that my wife and I were now invited. 

On arrival at the house, Tseten received us, flanked by a young wom- 
an beautifully dressed in coloured silks with a white scarf over her 
shoulders and a magnificent turquoise crown on her head, who imme- 
diately offered us chang (local barley beer) to drink, in spite of the early 
hour (it was seven a.m.). All the way from Kyelang to Gumling, only 
half an hour’s ride, we had been preceded by a member of the smith 
caste, a Gara, who drummed away loudly on a kettle-shaped instrument 
to do us honour and announce our arrival. He now stopped beating it 
and went into the house with us to join others like himself who, today, 
on this festive occasion, constituted the band. 

With the Wazir, we were taken up to a guest room where we were 
invited to sit cross-legged on the floor and plied with tea and more 
chang. Once we had been through this ritual of polite reception, we 
were taken up onto the roof of the house where a carpet had been put 
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on the floor in a deep niche for us to sit upon. Other guests, native, 
were already there, and they greeted us politely as we sat down. 

We had hardly been there a few minutes, when the bridal procession 
was heard arriving. Two drumming Garas preceded it, and they were 
followed by the bride herself, completely trussed up in a white sheet 
and carried bodily on the back of a man. These two were followed in 
turn by a crowd of women led by three young men whom I heard are 
called nya-opa (gNya-ao-pa) meaning “witness”. They had flowers and 
bits of straw in their hats and wore colourful clothes. It seemed that 
three of them (including the man carrying the bride) had always to be 
related to the bridegroom, while the two others need only be of his 
village. 

All these people had been to fetch the bride from her home, and they 
had done it in the traditional way, which was to steal her. She had been 
surprised in the fields while she was at work, covered by the sheet in 
which she was now wrapped, and carried away by one of the nya-opa, 
the Na-tri-pa (sNa-aK’hrid-pa), literally “the one who conducts (the 
bride) by the nose”. She put up a show of resistance and, as she arrived 
near the house in which we waited, she was crying out and bemoaning 
her fate in truly traditional way. This is compulsory, it appears, in order 
to give the impression that the girl is modest and respectable, unwilling 
to leave her parents and be married off to some strange man (or men). 
Should she walk of her own accord to her future hunsbands’ house, for 
instance, it would be considered the height of indecency, giving the 
impression that she wanted to leave her old home and go to that of her 
betrothed. 

The white bundle which was the bride was deposited in the yard of 
the house at the feet of a woman standing there. Upon enquiry, I heard 
that the latter was a relative of the bridegrooms, and now had a role to 
play. Sure enough, as soon as the bride touched the ground, the woman 
sat down beside her, and the new arrival collapsed ceremoniously across 
her knees, continuing to wail and to cry out in a perfect performance. 
The Gara drummers settled down opposite, on the other side of the 
yard, and continued to beat their instruments as loudly as they could, 
as if they wanted to drown the laments of the wailing bride. 

Three lamas from the local monastery then came out of the house. 
The first one carried a stone slab with three little figures kneaded out 
of tsampa (Tsam-pa) (barley flour) on it, one of them with a lighted 
candle in front of it and another with a little pillar, also made of tsampa, 
standing before it. These were called tsa-sum (Ts’ha-gSum), and were 
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figures connected with getting rid of evil spirits. The second monk car- 
ried a drilbu (dril-bu) or bell, and a dorje (rDorJe) or vajra thunderbolt, 
those ubiquitous instruments of Tibetan lamaist ritual. The third one 
carried a plate full of glowing charcoal embers. 

On reaching the sobbing bride and the woman over whose knee she 
was bent, the priests lit the candle of the tsa-sum and dropped powdered 
incense onto the burning coals. The plate containing these, now smok- 
ing copiously, was placed below the girl’s dress so as to fumigate her 
from below of any evil that she might have brought with her. The tsa- 
sum was passed repeatedly and slowly over her, clockwise, to the ac- 
companiment of muttered prayers, and then thrown away over a nearby 
hedge with much whistling and shouting from the onlookers and even 
the sound of a shot being fired somewhere close to the house. Thakur 
Partap Chand explained that the tsa-sum, loaded with the evil which 
the girl had brought with her and which had been chased out of her by 
the fumes and smoke from the charcoal, had now been thrown away; 
a gun had been fired to kill the devils who were trying to escape, while 
the object of the shouting and whistling by the onlookers was to frighten 
away those devils who had not been hit. 

Once all this was finished, the Nya-opa put shoes on the bride, who 
had arrived without any. She struggled and protested against this ac- 
tion, saying, as she traditionally should, that she did not want them. 
Omaments were next placed on her while she made further protests, 
refusing to change her posture which was still that of lying prostrate 
over her woman companion’s knee. The girl in the elaborate dress who 
had offered us chang when we arrived, then came out and gave a drink 
of the beer to each of the men. She poured it into their palms, from 
which they drank, and then went over to the bride to do the same. I 
was surprised to see the latter lap it up without making any fuss. 

After this, the Na-tri-pa picked the bride up again and carried her 
into the house. As I wanted to see what was going to happen now, we 
left the roof from where we had been watching up to this point, and 
climbed down the steps to the main room, on the ground floor of the 
house, into which the bundle which still constituted the bride was being 
carried. We got there just a few seconds ahead of her, and sat down 
quickly at the far end in front of the window, next to the three lamas 
who had also settled down. Sketch 1, below, is a rough plan of our 
respective positions. 

To our left, two of the bridegrooms, seated cross-legged on the floor, 
awaited their future spouse. A couple of them sufficed, it seemed, the 
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Sketch 1. Plan of main room of Tolag-pa House of Gumling during the 
polyandrous wedding there on the Ist July, 1938. 


other two being very young and fidgety and incapable of behaving as 
they should at their wedding. The eldest of the brothers was on the 
right and he wore a yellow silk gown with a bright green sash diagonally 
across it, a charm box round his neck and a little Lahuli embroidered 
hat on his head. His brother was plainly dressed in everyday clothes 
and was seated on his left. 

In front of the eldest brother, in a square box full of grain, stood a 
tall arrow with prayer flags attached to the head. Next to it, and in 
front of the second bridegroom, there was a conical cake of tsampa 
with the small figure of a goat fashioned out of butter at the top. In 
the centre of the room were two huge cauldrons of chang, enough to 
keep the party going for quite some time. The back of the room, facing 
us, was full of people, many old women on our right, and a mixed 
group of men and boys just opposite. 

The bride was brought in and dumped near the younger brother, to 
his left. She remained lying there without moving, still gently moaning 
but having given up her violent protests. The room was in darkness 
when she was carried in, but no sooner had she been put down on the 
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floor, than small lamps on every pillar in the room were lit and gave us 
all the light we needed to follow the next part of the ceremony. 

A man called the La-btag-pa (La-bTag-pa) now came forward with 
a large branch of juniper in his hand. He set fire to it from one of the 
lamps and with a knife, which he held in the other hand, he cut a piece 
out of the conical tsampa cake and offered it loudly to a god whom he 
called Tangyer of Kior. The Wazir told me afterwards that the latter 
was the name of a neighbouring village really called Piukar, while the 
god’s actual appellation was Kularapa. It was never done, however, to 
call upon him and his village openly by their real name, and thus they 
were both called upon in the way which I heard. 

The same La-btag-pa then took what remained of the cake and offer- 
ed it to the bride and bridegrooms. A shout went up from the crowd 
looking on and we heard that this was the crucial moment when they 
became husbands and wife. The cake was presented cross-armed by 
the officiator, that is to say, after he had got rid of the burning juniper 
branch (which was thrown out of the window), he took one large slice 
in each hand and, facing the wedding party, offered what he had in his 
right hand to the men, and the contents of the left to the girl. Every- 
body watched to see how the pieces would be taken. If they are snatch- 
ed, it means that the partners are very much in love. If the woman 
takes her piece slowly, reluctantly, it means that she is in love with 
someone else. Should the cake be refused and the slices returned, this 
means that the marriage is refused. In this case, they seemed to accept 
the proffered food quite naturally, without either snatching or hesitating, 
so that everyone present shouted their approval. 

After that, chang was passed to the assembled company, beginning 
with the two bridegrooms. When it reached us, the Thakur told me that 
the ceremony was finished and that we could go. As we went out, leav- 
ing our guide to remain and enjoy the fun, I noticed that the Garas 
started beating their drums again; they had been silent since the bride 
had been carried into the main room to be formally wed. We were 
cordially invited to return the next day, as we were told that rejoicings 
would go on now for another two days and two nights. 

In the morning, on July 2nd 1938, we returned to Tolag-pa house, 
to continue our experience of a Lahuli polyandrous wedding. Thakur 
Partap Chand again accompanied us, and from him I heard what had 
happened after our departure the day before, and during the night. 

It seemed that the bride had retired at about 11.30 p.m., with the 
women who helped her to undress. The bridegrooms remained with the 
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men for another half hour and, on the stroke of midnight, they went up 
to the bridal chamber where the eldest brother was put to bed in another 
bed than the one in which his bride was already lying. This is the usual 
custom, I was assured, when the couple is not notoriously in love, and 
parents have arranged the match. They could sleep in the same bed 
together if it were otherwise. An old woman was left in the room all 
night to watch over them and see how they behaved, and this appeared 
to be an indication that the young people had, nevertheless, had a word 
to say in the choice of whom they would marry, because if they had not 
and the parents alone had arranged everything, two men and two wom- 
en would have been on guard all night. 

Thakur Partap Chand assured me that newly married couples never 
consummate the marriage on the first night; they only have physical re- 
lations with one another on their wedding day if they have had some 
before. Intercourse between husband and wife may not take place until 
a week later, I heard (I must say with some incredulity), or sometimes 
until after a month or even one year. The only explanation that I could 
find for such a curious statement was that perhaps in the case of ar- 
ranged marriages, the partners are not keen to know each other, and 
postpone this duty as long as they can. But I cannot believe that so 
much delay is observed in the case of newly married couples who have 
voluntarily chosen each other. 

In the early morning, the women fetched the bride out and, having 
dressed her in all her finery, brought her down to the main room again. 
The bridegroom and his brother were likewise taken down, adorned in 
their best clothes by their male friends and relatives. We found them 
sitting in state in the reception room where they had been seated during 
the wedding, but with the bride now relaxed and upright, and all the 
other paraphernalia removed — except the chang cauldrons. 

From the latter, an ample supply was served to the guests, together 
with tea. We were continually being pressed to drink, and after sipping 
our cups a few times, got tired of it and left the room. I took advan- 
tage of this to question the Thakur as to who the other people in the 
room were. He told me that they were relatives and friends of the bride- 
grooms’ family. The bride was not represented, he assured me, because 
it was very rare that members of the bride’s family should attend her 
wedding, never if they did not approve of the match. If their consent 
has been obtained, they must first receive some assurance that their 
daughter will receive enough revenue from the land of her future hus- 
bands to satisfy them before they consent to appear. They will then do 
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so, but always two days later, and when they make their appearance, 
everyone on the bridegrooms’ side is very polite to them, for they protest 
against the violent way in which their daughter has been abducted, in 
accordance with the best traditions. 

We went off to lunch after that, and on returning in the afternoon, 
visited the private chapel of the house, the l[ha-k’hang (tha-k’hang), 
where the three lamas were busy preparing offerings which still had to 
be made to the gods so that the wedding should be auspicious. They 
had consulted the scriptures, they told us, and the things which we could 
see on the altar were those that they considered appropriate for this oc- 
casion. Before a large statue of Buddha, together with the usual presen- 
tations of water, grain and tsampa moulded tormas (gTor-ma) or dough 
figures, there were a leg of mutton, the arrow with the streamers to it, 
standing in a box of grain, which we had seen in front of the senior 
bridegroom at the ceremony of the previous day, and a platter upon 
which stood the large figure of a stag also moulded in dough, with 
twelve points to its antlers, surrounded by small, coloured flags and two 
dos (mDos) or string-cross traps for evil spirits. The lamas were most 
obliging and pleasant, and although we interrupted their devotions, took 
great pains to show us everything. They told us that the stag would be 
thrown away and burned before the wedding festivities had come to 
an end. 

Next, we went up onto the roof again, attracted there by various 
curious visitors from Tibet who had stopped off on their way south to 
see what was going on in the Tolag-pa house. There we found a space 
filled with a lot of men from the party, sitting round the wall, while in 
the centre, before them, huge cauldrons of chang were being prepared. 
Upon asking, I was given to understand that the bride was shortly com- 
ing up to give flowers to each of the men in exchange for small coins 
which they would give her for good luck. The chang-girl, whom we 
knew from the first day, was there distributing the alcoholic beverage 
to all in turn, still dressed in all her finery. Below this space on the roof, 
I heard that there was another room for tea drinkers, and that a similar 
ceremony would take place there, too. 

The bride did come up soon after that, and she duly distributed flow- 
ers and received money in exchange. Everybody then got very drunk 
on the chang until the lamas came out with the stag offering and threw 
it away into a specially built bonfire below the house, while everyone 
hissed loudly at the devils which were being thus destroyed. Dancing 
followed, the men nearly all reeling drunk, but then I was told that for 
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a marriage to be auspicious, it was essential that as many of the guests 
as possible became intoxicated. 

Mutton, rice and curry were distributed to all, and while the dancing 
went on, many laid themselves down to sleep. The lamas came up onto 
the roof and recited prayers for all. More chang was distributed by the 
girl, and everyone drank six cups at least. Each time that this took 
place or somebody got up to dance, the Garas would beat their drums 
to encourage revelry. Occasionally, they even rattled off tunes, which 
I was told meant “drink more”. The lamas who were also drinking quite 
a lot, became very religious in this atmosphere, and kept on springing 
to their feet to bless the guests, the food, the crops and even the sheep 
belonging to the house, and which could be seen in the fields below. 

Only the women would not join in the dance and needed much per- 
suasion. Prem Chand, the Thakur’s cousin, joined me in trying to get 
them to perform, and when eventually the older ladies of the house of 
Karpa (among them Tseten’s mother) started a few steps, they all came 
along and joined in the fun. It was getting late now, and the sun was 
setting. The bridegrooms wandered about freely in the crowd during 
all this time, as did even the two younger ones who had not taken part 
in the ceremony. 

As we broke up and went home that evening, we heard that the bride 
was down stairs in the reception room with the other women of the house. 
In twelve days, she would be going back to her parents’ house, where she 
would stay one month in accordance with Lahuli custom. She would 
only return to her new home after that time, bringing all her belongings 
with her and settling down for good in the house of her husbands. 

We stayed another three weeks in Lahul, and during this time I had 
a number of opportunities to gather further data about the polyandrous 
people of the Bhaga valley. The Wazir, Thakur Partap Chand, accom- 
panied me everywhere, and for this reason, as well as because he spoke 
English, he was my principal source of information. 

Thus, Partap Chand told me that in Khalsa kothi holdings of poly- 
androus families, property may belong to the house, that is, to the broth- 
ers who own the land jointly and without division, but fields are never- 
theless divided up among them, so that each of them receives his own 
private revenue. Bad patches are distributed first among the brothers 
of a household, and then the good pieces of land. Women can also fe- 
ceive the revenue of fields put aside for them, and it is on this point 
that a bride’s relatives have to be satisfied before they will agree to their 
daughter being “stolen” from them. 
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In his own family, the Thakur told me that the rule of primogeniture 
was observed. He, as his father’s eldest son, inherited the entire garhpan, 
and his younger brothers — known as nono (No-no) — were maintained 
by him as long as they lived with him. He denied that they practised 
polyandry in his caste (and I accepted his statement with the reserva- 
tions which I have made earlier on), and assured me that younger broth- 
ers only remained at home as Jong as they did not marry. They did not 
have access to his wife, he said, and when they had found the girl of 
their choice, they received a small allotment upon which they had to 
maintain themselves and their family. Very quickly their descendants 
became like other landholders of a jagir khoti, and had to render serv- 
ices, or pay rent instead, to the Thakur. 

Despite his denial that polyandry was practised by the Thakurs, the 
Wazir was very informative as to how it functioned with others. Each 
brother, he said, had his own room in the family house, as did the wife 
too. Occasionally, she lived with the eldest brother, in his room. In 
winter, when it was cold, in order to save fuel, they all lived in one, 
heated room, without any privacy. Asked if houses communicated with 
each other, my informant said that they did not, but that in winter, when 
the snow lay deep on the ground and the streets were impassable, every- 
one went from house to house by way of the roofs. There were trap 
doors above to let oneself in when the main entrance was blocked up 
in front by snow. Winter lasted eight months, he said. 

Asked what the rules were in Lahul for sharing the common wife in 
a family, Partap Chand said that there were none. All brothers, he as- 
sured me, have an equal right to the woman, and access to her is very 
much a question of tacit and tactful understanding between the men. 
The old signalling method of leaving hat or beads at the door was defi- 
nitely not resorted to any longer, and a capable wife was quite able to 
to put the weight of her influence into the balance by distributing her 
favours equally and fairly. Frequently, one brother remained at home, 
alone with the wife, while the others went off in turn on trading expedi- 
tions. Jealousy did sometimes arise, as was inevitable, and in such cases 
separation was nearly always the outcome of the situation. The family 
then had to divide up the property, and became less well off in conse- 
quence. For this reason, interest effectively checked the appearance of 
jealousy, as it was a luxury which could not very well be afforded by 
the ordinary Lahuli. 

Children, “like the fields” as he put it, are the joint property of the 
house. No distinction is made as to who is the physiological father, 
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although sometimes he is known. It was true, the Thakur said, that 
when a family had no issue, a man from outside was called in in an 
attempt to sire a child for them. Such a man was called a p’horjag (P’ho- 
rJag) as in other parts of the Himalayas and in Tibet where the custom 
was also followed. It was not particularly well looked upon in Lahul, 
and was only rarely resorted to. Monogamous families seemed to fa- 
vour it more than polyandrous ones, he added. 

The care and upbringing of the children were also a joint concern, I 
was told. It could not be said that any one parent, be it one of the 
fathers or the mother, had a more important role to play in this respect 
than the others. But of course, when children were very young, the 
mother looked after them more than the fathers. Later on, it was per- 
haps the brother with the greatest personality who played a prominent 
part in the education of the children. On the whole, however, the men 
seemed afraid of their sons, believing that if they treated them badly, 
they themselves might suffer for it later on in life. 

Young people often revolted against polyandry, but experience show- 
ed that it was nevertheless still the best policy to follow. Fathers put 
pressure on their boys, when they rose in rebellion against the idea of 
sharing a wife, by threatening to withold handing down the family prop- 
erty to them. This was generally quite sufficient to make the young men 
change their minds. 

In conclusion, summing up his views on polyandry, Thakur Partap 
Chand said that the system worked pretty smoothly on the whole. There 
was little quarrelling and not much jealousy. The reason for which this 
matrimonial custom was practised was an economic one: the soil was 
poor, the holdings small, and there was little possibility of acquiring 
other arable land. Each family had to hang on to what it owned; parti- 
tion was strenuously avoided. 

I obtained a few kinship terms from the informant, but not as many 
as I was able to gather, later, in other areas of Tibetan culture. Those 
I obtained in Lahul, however, are of interest from a comparative point 
of view, because they are more archaic linguistically than those now in 
use in Tibet proper and show a persistance of old forms in these remote 
western valleys. Grandfather (both father’s and mother’s father) is me- 
me (Mes-mes) in Lahul; grand uncles (paternal and maternal grand- 
father’s brothers), lamas (bLama), and any old men are also called by 
this appellation. Grandmother (mother’s and father’s mother) is api 
(Ap’hyi), as are also maternal and paternal grand aunts, nuns, known 
as chomos (Jo-mo), and other old women. 
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The Lahuli term for father is apa (Ap’ha), and a distinction is made 
between eldest father, apa chembo (Ap’ha ch’hen-po), middle father, 
apa chung-ngan (A p'ha ch’hung-ngu) or apa panna (probably an Indian 
term), and the youngest, agu (A-gu), by which term (which strictly 
means paternal uncle), all other younger brothers of the eldest fathers 
are called. 

The mother is known as ama (A-ma). Husband and wife are both 
called zhidmat (Zhid-sMat) or troks (Drogs). A wife calls her eldest 
husband ajo (A-jo) or more respectively ga-ga (Ga-ga), and the younger 
ones no (No) or honorifically ga-ga chung-ngan (Ga-ga ch’hung-ngu). 
The eldest husband calls his wife ache (A-ch’he), (which is another 
word for sister); the oher husbands call her nomo (No-mo), while all of 
them, speaking of her to each other, refer to her as ane (A-ne) (which 
also has the meaning of aunt), or zhidmat. People outside the family 
will speak of the wife also as zhidmat and of the husbands as go-bu 
(mGo-Bu), for the eldest, panna (Indian?) for the middle one, and t’ha- 
chung-ngan (mT’ha-ch’hung-ngu) for the youngest. 

In a polygynous household, the eldest wife goes by the name of chan- 
chen (Byan-ch’hen), the second one by that of Chan-chung-ngan (Byan- 
ch’hung-ngu), and the youngest is called yang-chung-ngan (Yang- 
ch’hung-ngu). Eldest boys, before they are married, are known as gaga 
(Ga-ga), and youngest as no-no (No-no). I have already said that a 
man called in to a family to produce children when the husbands have 
failed to do so with their common wife is called a p’horjag. Sometimes, 
a second man is also asked to assist if the first one fails, in which case 
he is called a po-chung-ngan (P’ho-ch’hung-ngu). Sons go by the name 
of bu-tsa (Bu-ts’ha), while daughters are called bu-mo (Bu-mo). 

The Lahulis of Tibetan cultural affinity belong also to various patri- 
lineal clans, each one descendant from a common ancestor. These are 
called rii (Rus), meaning “bone”, and those belonging to them are known 
as rii-pa (Rus-pa). The Thakur gave me a list of some of the main ones, 
the name they bore, he said, being that of the ancestor. They are the 
following: 

1. Guram Shing-pa (Gur-ram Shing-pa) or Jo (Jo), meaning “Sugar 
cane one” or “Lord”, the clan to which he himself belonged. They 
were descendants, he told me, of the preserved semen of a Tibetan 
ascetic which had been fertilized on a piece of sugar cane. 

2. Lén-chen-pa (bLon-ch’hen-pa), “Minister one”. 

3. Miru-pa (Mi-rus-pa), “Human bone one” or “Villager from Miru” 
(in Ladak). 
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Kyin-go-pa (K’hyi-mGo-pa), ‘“‘Dog-headed one’’. 
Odsal-Iha-pa (aOd-gSal-lHa-pa), “Luminous, clear god one”. 
Dzes-pa-pa (mDzes-pa-pa), “Lovely one”’. 
Nyishara-pa (Nyishar-ra-pa), “Sunrise one”’. 
Yige-pa (Yige-pa), “Letter one”. 
9. Gyan-shing-pa (rGyan-shing-pa), “Betting wood one”. 
10. Trang-tug-pa (Grang-t’hug-pa), “Cold soup one”. 
11. Tarrawa-pa (Tar-ra-ba-pa), “Buttermilk one”. 
12. Sumpo-pa (gSum-p’ho-pa), “Thrice male one”. 
13. Langtso-rii-pa (Lang-ts’ho-rus-pa), “Adolescent clan one”. 
14. Kyungo-pa (K’hyung-mGo-pa), “Garuda headed one” (the Garuda 
is the Hindu mythical bird). 
15. Jamshar-pa (aJam-shar-pa), “Mild shining one”’. 
16. Leh-pa (sLa-pa), “Man from Leh” (in Ladak). 
Of these, numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 14 and 16 of course, are also to be 
found in Ladak, and the Lahuli clans of the same name are related to 
those in the neighbouring area of Kashmir. 

Clan exogamy was the rule, the Wazir told me, and there were very 
few even today who dared to transgress this injunction. There had been 
a marriage within the Lonchen-pa clan, it seemed, but its members had 
found it very difficult to live down; they had been held up as objects 
of ridicule in the whole of Lahul ever since. 
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7. OTHER RELEVANT POINTS INVESTIGATED 


Being keen to investigate the psychology of polyandrous people, | 
also sought, while in Lahul, to gather data which appeared to me could 
have a bearing on the psychological structure of the individuals in- 
volved. Consequently I enquired from the Thakur about initiation cere- 
monies and paid a number of visits to medical men to question them on 
nervous ailments in their practices. 

Thakur Partap Chand told me that when a son was born to a family, 
a special ceremony took place which my notes call phonetically Gotsu 
(probably mGo-aDzug, “‘beginning”) in Tibetan. It should be remem- 
bered that at the time, I as yet knew no Tibetan and was forced to take 
down names and words as they appeared to sound to me — a process 
highly unreliable in that language as differences of meaning often de- 
pend on spelling and not on pronunciation. When the boy is not yet 
twelve months old, on the day of the Tibetan New Year (usually in 
February), he is strapped onto his mother’s back and taken up to the 
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shrine of the local deity (yiil-lha, (Yul-lha)), where she offers up some 
chang. His father and three of his relatives have, in the meantime, car- 
ried a large pile of tsampa up to the same place, and they, too, present 
it to the god as an offering. A Jama will then draw the figure of a stag 
in the dust in front of the shrine, and will shoot at it with an arrow from 
a bow he has brought. This is supposed to kill all evil which might 
attack the child. 

Next, when a boy is between four and five, his hair is ritually cut in 
a ceremony which goes by the name of Raldag (probably Ral-ltag, “long 
hair-neck hair”). After three days of feasting in which the whole family, 
their relatives and their friends take part, the child’s maternal uncle 
(azhang (a-zhang)) shears all his nephew’s hair off and takes the locks 
to each person present in turn. In exchange for looking at the hair, 
they each give a small piece of money to the parents as a lucky offering. 

The first doctor whom I saw was called S6nam Tashi (bSod-Nams- 
bKra-shis) and he was a lama from a village called Bardgi. He informed 
me that there were quite a lot of nervous ailments in Lahul, the principal 
ones being epilepsy and hysteria. The first of these two appeared when 
the person was about fifteen years old, and he attributed the cause to 
alcohol. He thought, too, that it might have some connection with the 
high incidence of venereal diseases to be found in the valley, infections 
which he said had been introduced from Kulu. Hysteria often brought 
with it symptoms of frigidity in women and of impotence in men, and 
he had a number of patients suffering in this way. As a cure for epi- 
lepsy, he advocated beating with hot juniper branches. Hysteria was 
better cured, he thought, by administering pills made of paper upor 
which prayers had been written. 

There was a Government Hospital at Kyelang, and on the 28th June 
1938 I went there to interview its director, Dr. Bhagwan Singh. I asked 
him about Tibetan medicine, and who the local doctors were in Lahul. 
He told me that there were quite a number of them and that they went 
by the name of amchi (Am-ch’hi or Aem-ch’hi). The best among them 
was Katug (Ka-bTug) of Chelling, but there were also Tsering Norbu 
(Ts’he-ring Nor-bu) of Billing, Dén-drup (Don-Grub) of Kardang, and 
the old uncle of the Wazir, Thakur Mangal Chand, amchi of Kyelang, 
whose Tibetan name was Tashi Dawa (bKra-shis Zla-ba). According to 
Dr. Bhagwan Singh, ayurvedic medicine (although I think this was only 
his way of naming Tibetan medicine as distinct from the Western sys- 
tem) was practised, but extra to this, considerable use was made of 
Tibetan medicinal herbs. 
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He told me that he treated the following diseases by Western methods: 
venereal (by far the greatest incidence), skin trouble, round worm, epi- 
lepsy, hysteria (mostly in women, especially unmarried ones), paraplegia 
and hemiplegia (due to syphilis), some cases of leprosy, eye inflamma- 
tions due to various causes, ear infections, tuberculosis (which was on 
the increase due to winter promiscuity), but no cancer (at least ob- 
served). I discussed polyandry with him in conjunction with his re- 
marks about the hysteria of unmarried women (who were numerous in 
Lahul because of polyandry, he said) and the promiscuity of the winter 
dwelling in one room, and he told me that he had had one case of 
suicide; it was a no (younger brother) he told me, who had put an end 
to his life because he was jealous of his brothers sharing the wife with 
him. He was thirty seven years old at the time, and there was no doubt 
that this jealousy was the actual reason for his fatal nervous affliction. 

Since Thakur Mangal Chand was easily available in Kyelang, I next 
went to see him, on the 5th July 1938. An elderly man of over sixty, 
he had for a long time been Lahul’s Forest Officer, but in his old age 
had turned to medicine and had become quite proficient in it and well 
known under his Tibetan name of Tashi Dawa. He told me that Tibetan 
medicine was ayurvedic to some extent, since it was the result of a 
translation of the Indian texts by Tibetan doctors acting on the orders 
of King Srong Tsin Gampo (Srong-bTsan-sGam-po) in the 7th century 
A.D. Asked if there was much nervous disease in Lahul, he replied 
that there was little. Light cases were treated by lama Sdénam Tashi 
whom I had interviewed earlier on, while serious ones came to him. 
There were relatively more women ill in this manner than men, and 
hysteria was quite prevalent among them. He could, however, quote 
some cases of men, too. 

Thus there was the case of a lama in Kardang, married polyandrously 
to a single, common wife with his two elder brothers. As long as they 
were alive, he was very jealous of them, as he wanted the woman all 
to himself. He developed a nervous paralysis of the leg which lasted as 
long as his brothers lived. They died, however, one after the other, so 
that in the end he was left with the wife alone. From that day onwards, 
he was cured; his paralysis disappeared and he was able to walk again. 

He knew also of another case of an elder brother in the upper part 
of the Bhaga valley who was hysterically nervous, as he put it, because 
he could not stand the idea of sharing his wife with his younger brothers. 
Apparently, everybody in Lahul was not capable of living in polyandry 
and adapting himself to this form of matrimony. 
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There were a few instances of frigidity and impotence, Tashi Dawa 
said. He treated these with aphrodisiacs and they gave him no more 
trouble after that. The medicine used in such cases was the juice of 
the Japutsitsi plant, popularly called Gege of Wangla, (I was not able to 
identify this plant botanically and therefore cannot give its Latin name). 

I met Thakur Mangal Chand, alias Tashi Dawa again, upon other 
occasions, and was treated to long discourses on Tibetan medicine. The 
data, which I noted at the time appears to be irrelevant to the question 
of polyandry, however, apart from the interesting cases mentioned 
above, so I shall abstain from giving a fuller account of it here. It is 
nevertheless perhaps worth mentioning that I heard from the amchi 
that abortion was practised on unmarried women and even on married 
ones in certain circumstances (when it was too apparent that conception 
was not due to relations with a husband). To bring about the required 
results, he made use of a mixture of horse-blood, red soot called tsot(?), 
musk and bee’s wax. 

On another occasion, I was interested to hear from a gelong (dGe- 
sLong), or high ordained lamaist priest, called Don-drup, whom I met 
on the 27th of June, 1938, in the village of Billing near Kyelang, of the 
way in which sex plays a role in reincarnation. When a soul is search- 
ing for a womb in which to be conceived for rebirth, should the woman 
eventually chosen love her husband, it is sure that the new earthly form 
taken will be female. If, on the contrary, the woman does not love her 
husband, a boy will be born. 

This statement was strangely reminiscent of The Tibetan Book of the 
Dead by W. Y. Evans-Wentz (Third Edition, 1957), in which it is said 
that if the deceased, who is to be reborn, is about become a male, an 
intense feeling of aversion for the father and of attraction for the mother 
comes upon him, or vice-versa as regards birth as a female. 


B. POLYANDRY IN RUPCHU (RUP-CH’HU) AND LADAK (LA-DWAGS) 
1. RUPCHU 


On the way between Lahul and the Rupchu plateau, I encountered many 
people on the road, mainly in the evening when we reached camping 
places. These people varied between Tibetan nomads moving south 
with goods to sell, Lahulis visiting Kulu or returning from there, and 
Tibetan pilgrims on their way to and from the holy Buddhist places in 
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the Indian plains. I also came across the first tent-dwelling nomads, 
miserable people living in their black yak-hair tents, the latter standing 
like spiders because of their strange construction in which the support- 
ing poles and sticks are placed outside instead of inside the cloth. 

When I arrived at our destination, I was taken into camp by the goba 
and his nephew (see Appendix 1, Narrative of journeys). There I found 
some more black Tibetan tents, in among flocks of sheep and herds of 
yaks (gYag), animals from which our hosts made their living. I put up 
our tent next to the largest tent of all, which was that of the goba. 

The camp was situated on a large, flat expanse of grass, surrounded 
by snow-clad hills, and the altitude was 14,500 feet. The plateau came 
to an abrupt end to the east and, beyond it, I could see the vast expanse 
of the brackish waters of Tso Moriri which is fifteen miles long. | was 
not able to see the monastery from where I was because it was hidden 
by a fold in the ground; it stood on the edge of the lake below, beneath 
the sudden overhang of the high plateau above. There was a large white 
chéten at this spot which gave the direction in which the gompa lay. 

This monastery, called Korzok gompa (dKor-rDzogs dGon-pa) is one 
of the highest anywhere on the Tibetan plateau. It derives its livelihood 
from the revenue which it acquires from the summer visits of nomads 
from Tibet, from subsidies which it receives from the monasteries upon 
which it is dependant in Bhutan (for it belongs to the Drug-pa or Ka- 
gyut-pa sect, like those in Lahul), from the commercial activities of its 
abbot and monks who all indulge in trade, and from its agricultural ef- 
forts which, as I saw with astonishment, consist in growing barley, in 
spite of the altitude, and harvesting it during the short summer season 
from June to the middle of August. 

The chief lama, a tulku (sPrul-sKu) or Incarnation, whom I had met 
on the way up to the Rupchu plateau, is called Lang-na Rimpoche 
(gLang sNa Rin-po-ch’he), meaning “Precious Elephant Trunk”. He 
exerts considerable religious influence on the nomadic population which 
congregates every summer round his residence, and, at that time, he and 
the goba were actually the most important people in the area. 

The nomads are called in Tibetan either Chang-pa (Byang-pa) be- 
cause they inhabit the high northern plains, the Chang T’hang (Byang- 
T’hang), or Drok-pa (aBrog-pa) meaning “pastoral ones”. Those whom 
I saw at Korzok normally live in the lower province of Tibet proper, 
Ngari Korsum, just north of where we were. During the summer, they 
come up to Kashmir to graze their flocks and herds, and here enter into 
contact with the men from Lahul. Their animals belong to the goba 
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(then a relative of the Thakurs, for whom he was certainly acting), and 
to him they deliver 70% of their produce, while being allowed to retain 
about 30%. They also sell salt and borax to the local people at the 
Patseo fair, as described earlier (p. 310), the wool and pashmina which 
they bring down, together with the butter, cheese, hides and yak hair 
which are among the products which they must deliver to the owner of 
their animals, the goba. 

The goba, as far as I could make out, was not normally resident with 
them, but lived the rest of the year in Lahul. He was a relative of the 
Karpa family as well as of the Thakurs. He spoke of the tent dwellers 
as “his nomads”, and I realised that he was their master and the owner 
of the animals, beyond any possibility of misunderstanding. The rela- 
tions of the nomads to him were those of servants, or even serfs, and 
they never approached him otherwise than with their tongues out (a 
Tibetan sign of respect), bowing from the waist and sucking air in 
through their mouths as they spoke. It did not appear that he had any 
of the powers of governmental authority over them which one would 
have presumed he might have in so isolated a spot, even if it were in 
Kashmir territory. I was, however, able to gather that, as these nomads 
moved freely over the border, they were politically subject to both the 
Kashmir authorities and those of central Tibet. The latter were repre- 
sented in Ngari Korsum by the Garpon of Gartok, capital of the neigh- 
bouring Tibetan province. 

The dress of the people up here was no longer the same, and already 
bore a much closer resemblance to that of the Ladakis whom I was 
soon to encounter. The men wore a loose-fitting robe of Chinese cut, 
with a sash round the waist made either of coloured or white wool, as 
in Lahul; on their heads they wore the Ladaki hat, that is a velvet cap, 
round and high in shape, with the sides turned up in front over the ears. 
The headgear of the women was the perak or berag (possibly spelt 
Be-rag), a long piece of red felt studded with turquoises received in 
heirloom, which is worn hanging from the forehead backwards down to 
the waist and is framed at its pointed end over the eyes by two enor- 
mous black woollen “ears” on either side of the head. The women’s 
gowns were similar to those of the men and were also made of wool, 
but usually of a darker colour. Over their shoulders, they fastened a 
goat’s skin, with the fur on the outside. Both sexes wore heavy woollen 
Tibetan boots, with red embroideries over the foot. 

Although no actual example could be given to me at the time, I was 
assured by our hosts that polyandry existed among the nomads exactly 
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as it did among all Tibetans, that is also among the sedentary popula- 
tion. Since many authors have denied the existence of polyandry among 
nomads in Tibet, while others have stated that it does exist, the pro- 
nouncement was of interest to me. 

I asked whether the few animals which the nomads did own them- 
selves were held in common in one family unit, as the land was in Lahul. 
Although I had expected an affirmative answer to this question, the one 
that I received was in the negative. Why then did nomads live in poly- 
andry? I enquired what the incentive might be, since there did not ap- 
pear to be an economic one. The reply given was that it was a Tibetan 
custom which everyone in Tibet had always practised. Against this, I 
argued that by dividing up the family into as many units as there were 
sons to marry, each with his wife and children, since property was al- 
ready individual, it would be possible to increase the livestock and raise 
the standard of living among nomads. This, however, did not seem to 
impress my informants, the abbot and the goba, at all; they simply re- 
peated that nomads were Tibetans like others and therefore followed 
the customs of their country. 

I have thus come to the conclusion that the nomads of Tibet practise 
polyandry exactly as the sedentary population does, out of social con- 
formity. Being Tibetans, they often combine other forms of marriage 
with polyandry as well and, while I was in Rupchu, I heard about a 
prominent case of polygyny which, it seemed, had attracted a certain 
amount of attention, even in this society. 

A man named S6nam Murup (bSod-Nams dNgos-Grub), unfortunate- 
ly absent at the time of my visit, was the mag-pa husband of a young 
woman whose two other sisters were married out in bag-ma. These, 
however, had divorced and returned home to their sister, and from that 
moment had become the junior wives of Sénam Murup. No marriage 
ceremony had been performed so that they were free to leave again and 
to remarry, but in the meantime, the children that they had had with 
the mag-pa were considered as those of the family of his first wife. 

It was at Korzok gompa that I was given details about the polyandry 
practised by the Lhasa officials in Ngari Korsum province, and partic- 
ularly about the way in which the Gar-pdn and his son lived together 
with a common wife. I shall not go into this here, however, but will 
hold it in reserve for the division dealing particularly with this subject, 
as part of the description of the polyandry that is practised in Tibet 
proper. 
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2. LADAK 


a) Preliminary Description 


I would like to begin with a brief description of Ladak and of Leh, the 
setting in which my research work was carried out, before accounting 
for the polyandry of this region. 


1. Environment 

Ladak (often spelt Ladakh in English, from the Hindi, whereas in 
Tibetan it is La-Dwags),' is really the most westerly part of the high 
plateau of Tibet, today included in Kashmir as a tehsil or administrative 
sub-division of that state (see Map 5). It is limited in the north by the 
Karakorum mountains and the Kara Tagh, which are westerly continua- 
tions of the Kwen Lun mountains of northern Tibet; in the south, by 
an artificial frontier drawn along the foot of the Zangskar and main 
Himalayan ranges; in the east, by an equally unnatural boundary with 
Tibet which runs from the Karatagh south-west of the Lingzi T’hang 
(plain) to the Pangkong Tso, and from there, south-east, to the upper 
Indus valley; in the west, by the other Kashmir sub-divisions of Zang- 
skar and Baltistan. 

The area covered by the sub-division is 82,000 square miles, of which 
only 47,762 are cultivated. It is one of the most elevated regions of the 
earth, the inhabited part ranging from 9,000 feet to 14,000 feet, and 
even more in Rupchu, as we have just seen. It is traversed from the 
south-east to the north-west by the Indus river, and in the north-western 
part another large watercourse takes its source, the Shyok river, into 
which runs the Nubra. It is these valleys which constitute the fertile 
areas where habitation is possible, agriculture fed from river and glacier 
water being the mainstay of the village. 

As in Lahul, and even more so here, because of the altitude every- 
where, the climate is a cold one for the greater part of the year, only 
the brilliant tropical sun of India bringing some warmth during the day 
in the summer months. The rainfall is scanty but, during the winter, an 
appreciable amount of snow does fall. Temperatures in the inhabited 
parts of Ladak, that is at a mean altitude of 11,000 feet, vary between 
a maximum of 62° and a minimum of 23°, on average. 

Trade routes through Ladak are important, and there are three prin- 


‘ Another Tibetan name for Ladak is Mar-yul (dMar-yul), the “red country”. 
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cipal roads: that to Central Asia, to Sinkiang in China, over the Kara- 
korum Pass (18,550 ft.) from Leh towards the north; that to Tibet along 
the upper course of the Indus (eventually going on beyond the divide 
with the waters of the Brahmaputra towards Shigatse and Lhasa in U- 
Tsang); and that to Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, to the west, which used 
to be called the Indo-British Treaty Road (really a prolongation and 
continuation of the Central Asian road). The road from Kulu which | 
had followed is only a secondary one, and that over Rupchu is not 
worth considering at all as an artery for trade. 

Scenically, Ladak resembles Tibet more than it does Lahul. In Rup- 
chu, which, strictly speaking, is a part of Ladak, although an isolated 
one, I already noticed that I was no longer in country like the valleys 
of Lahul. I was on high plateau, with mountain ranges around me 
which did not seem particularly high but which in reality, because of the 
altitude at which I already found myself and from which I observed 
them, were among the highest anywhere. With the Indus valley, al- 
though still at an altitude of over 10,000 feet, I reached a milder en- 
vironment. Here, there were trees and grass growing along the banks 
of the river and its affluents. Villages were visible, high up, above the 
long stretches of rocks and shingle brought down by rivers in spate, 
where glacier water runs on the surface before going on underground 
to link up with the main watercourse in the valley. Chdtens, mani walls 
and large gompas were everywhere to be seen, as befits a Buddhist, 
Tibetan lamaist country. 


2. Population 

The population of Ladak at the time of my visit was estimated at 32,999. 
It was divided up into the conventional distinctions between Buddhists 
(29,410),! Mohammedans (3,470), Hindus and Sikhs (49) and Chris- 
tians (70). The proportion of men to women (important among a peo- 
ple practising polyandry) was given to me as 14,760 men to 14,650 
women for the Buddhists, as 1,730 men to 1,740 women for the Mos- 
lems, 36 to 13 for the Hindus and Sikhs (who rarely bring their women 
with them to these distant parts) and 37 to 33 for the Christians (nearly 
all converts of the Moravian Mission). As can be seen, the bulk of the 
population is made up of the Buddhist Ladakis of Tibetan extraction. 
They nearly all belong to the Drug-pa sect, although there are also rep- 


1 The low-caste M6ns, Garas and Bhedas, all artisans, were apparently includec 
among the Buddhists, although their religion appears more akin to animism. 
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resentatives of the other lamaist sub-divisions, the Gelug-pa (dGe-Lugs- 
pa) or Yellow Hats and the Nyingma-pa (sNing-ma-pa) or Red Hats. 
The Moslems are all Shias, often called Baltis because of their affinity 
to those people. An exception are the Sinkiang Turki and Uigur mer- 
chants who live in Leh and constitute a foreign minority; these people 
are orthodox Sunnis. They have intermarried with the local Buddhist 
Ladaki women, and their offspring are known in Leh as Argons; there 
are about 300 of these, and they are classified with the Moslems, to 
whose religion they always belong. A small ethnic group of distinctively 
different racial appearance, is constituted by the Dards living in the 
extreme west of Ladak. Culturally they are Buddhists like the bulk of 
the population, but they are fair with blue eyes, and their features are 
those of the Nordics of Europe. 

The language spoken in the whole of Ladak is a dialect of Tibetan, 
the characteristic of which is that it is more archaic in form than the 
Tibetan spoken in Lhasa, where the language has gone through a proc- 
ess of considerable evolution. Dogra is spoken by the ruling officials of 
the Kashmir State and the Dards have a tongue of their own, an Aryan 
language. 

In physical appearance, the ordinary Ladaki men and women re- 
semble their Tibetan cousins in that they have broad, mongoloid faces, 
slit eyes and black, straight hair. The men, however, have more hair 
on their faces that the average Tibetan can grow, and this is a distinc- 
tive characteristic. The masculine costume is the same as I have de- 
scribed earlier for Rupchu, and I should add that both sexes wear their 
hair long, but plaited at the back. Washing among the peasantry is 
resorted to very little, and the general appearance of the Ladakis is 
untidy and dirty, not to mention the fact that they smell strongly. When 
the weather gets chilly in the winter, or when a voyage to some other 
part of the country necessitates going through a colder area, more 
clothes are simply worn over those already on the body, and temper- 
atures are measured by the number of gowns one is obliged to put on. 

The houses of the peasants and of the majority of the inhabitants of 
Leh are solid structures built of stone in traditional Tibetan style. They 
are pleasant to look at with their flat roofs, white-washed walls and 
gaily painted doors and windows (the lower part of which is usually 
broader that the upper part), but they have the drawback of having a 
stable for the horses and mules on the ground floor, and no chimney 
in the kitchen, the smoke being allowed to find its own way out through 
the cracks and joints of the ceiling and roof. 
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3. History 

Historically, Ladak seems to have been inhabited originally by emi- 
grants from the plains, Indian in origin, whom the present day Ladakis 
call Mon. In central Tibet, this name is used for anything coming south 
of the Himalayas — thus Mén-pa (Mon-pa) for the inhabitants of 
Tawang, east of Bhutan, Mén-la for a pass leading to and from India, 
etc. There is every reason to believe then, that the Mons were simply 
people of Indian origin. They still exist in Ladak today, but are a very 
lowly class of artisans and menials. 

Prouder and physically very fine to look at, are the Dards, who ap- 
pear to have occupied the country next. Herodotus calls them the most 
warlike of all the Indians, and we have seen that remnants of these fine 
people still exist in Ladak, at Dah. There is another settlement, but 
Moslem, in Purig, just beyond the western boundary of Ladak, at Dras. 

The Tibetans, of Mongol stock, were no doubt simultaneous emi- 
grants into the Ladak highlands with the Dards. The two races inter- 
mingled and the less mongoloid appearance of the Ladaki as compared 
to the central Tibetan is no doubt a result of this inmixture. The 
Tibetan element, however, proved the strongest, and by the tenth cen- 
tury A.D., Tibetan chieftains were in command in various parts of 
Ladak. The first kings of Leh considered themselves as descendants of 
the mythical Tibetan king Gesar of Ling (Ge-sar gLing-ki rGyal-po). 

Recorded history in Western Tibet really begins with the events con- 
nected with the Tibetan king Langdarma (gLang Dar-ma) and his at- 
tempts to eradicate the growing influence of Buddhism (about 800 
A.D.). Two of his grandsons, after the failure of their grandfather’s 
apostasy, went west and founded kingdoms of their own in the wilder- 
ness of the Kashmir border. Their dynasty was known as that of the 
Lha-chen (Lha Ch’hen) “great god” kings, and lasted until one of their 
descendants, Lha-chen Bhagan, founded the so-called Namgyal (rNam- 
rGyal) dynasty in 1470. The present kings of Ladak (La-Dwags-ki 
rGyal-po) still belong to this royal line. 

The Ladaki monarchy was involved in many wars with its neigh- 
bours, particularly with the Baltis to the north-west, and with the Mon- 
gols who had settled in central Tibet in the 17th century. Imprudently, 
in 1646, Delegs Namgyal (bDe-legs rNam-rGyal) declared his support 
for Bhutan, of which country he considered himself to be the military 
protector, with the result that he suffered an invasion of Mongol troops. 
His appeal for help to Shah Jahan, then Moghul emperor of India, did 
not go unanswered, and the Mongols were expelled. Not without the 
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Ladaki king having to pay for it, however, as he was forced by his 
saviour to become a Moslem. Shortly afterwards, the Mongols returned 
from entrenched positions near the Pangkong Tso, and in 1647, im- 
posed a treaty known by the name of the king’s capital, Tingmogang. 
In accordance with this, the frontier was fixed where it is today in the 
east, and Ladak was obliged to send a caravan with presents to Lhasa 
every three years. This latter clause was observed as late as 1950, but 
has been discontinued since the recent occupation of Tibet by the Chi- 
nese Communists. 

After Delegs Namgyal had succeeded in extricating himself and his 
country, somewhat precariously, from the double threat of Mongol and 
Moghul entanglements, continuous quarrels of succession amongst his 
heirs further weakened the kingdom. The two kings, Tseten Namgyal 
(Ts’he-brTan rNam-rGyal) and Tsepal Namgyal (Ts’he-dPal rNam- 
rGyal), brothers who succeeded each other but who also lived in poly- 
andry as long as the eldest of them was alive (the youngest was at the 
time a lama at Himis gompa), proved to be the last of the reigning line. 

In 1819, Rangit Singh, king of the Sikhs and “Lion of the Punjab”, 
conquered Kashmir with the assistance of Gulab Singh, Dogra Maharaja 
of Jammu. After the death of the Sikh monarch in 1834, the allies 
became estranged and Gulab Singh decided to consolidate his hold on 
the vale of Kashmir by extending his realm to include Baltistan and 
Ladak. The British were consulted, and when they expressed no ob- 
jection, Zorowar Singh, Jammu’s ablest general, was sent east with an 
expeditionary force. A great leader and a remarkable strategist, he 
succeeded very quickly in annexing Western Tibet, but the former allies, 
the Sikhs, did not allow the Dogras to enjoy their conquest. They con- 
tinually conducted underhand intrigues with the object of stirring up 
trouble among the conquered Baltis and Ladakis. 

Time and again, Zorowar Singh was obliged to lead punitive and 
repressive campaigns, and Jigme Namgyal (aJigs-Med rNam-rGyal), 
grandson of the last reigning king of Ladak, was kept in Leh as a vassal 
king of the Dogra masters. In 1841, in order to distract their wards 
from rebelling against them, the Dogras decided to march into Tibet 
and to add Guge and other territories to the east to their Tibetan pos- 
sessions. Zorowar Singh was again entrusted with the campaign, and 
this courageous and hardy soldier crossed the border of the Chang 
Thang in mid-winter. On December the 10th, he camped at an altitude 
of 15,000 feet, at Tirtapur, opposite the lines of a Tibetan army which 
Lhasa had sent to stop his progress. The battle, which began on that 
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date, lasted three days, and Zorowar Singh was first cut down in a 
sword fight and then transfixed by the lance of a Tibetan horseman. 
The whole Dogra army, mainly composed of Ladakis and Baltis, seeing 
their leader dead, turned and fled, and the central Tibetans took advan- 
tage of the rout to occupy Leh. 

They were, however, expelled from here shortly afterwards, by a 
fresh army which Jammu sent to relieve the Ladaki capital. This new 
force chased the Tibetans back to the frontier but came up against an- 
other lot of troops which Lhasa had sent under their two most able 
generals, Ragasha and Zurkhang. Zorowar Singh was avenged when 
the first of these two fell into Dogra hands and was beheaded; but the 
two armies did not pursue the battle. They came to terms, and the 
ancient treaty of Tingmogan, signed nearly two hundred years ago, was 
re-enacted. The frontier with Tibet was made to follow the line which 
it had then and still has today; the thrice-yearly caravan of presents 
from Ladak was taken over by the Kashmir government, who continued 
to send it to Lhasa, as I said above, until the entry of Chinese Com- 
munist troops into Tibet. Jigme Namgyal, who had survived all these 
clashes, was demoted to raja, and continued to live at Stog, the family 
seat to which his grandfather, Tsepal Namgyal, had moved in 1820. 

In 1846, after the British victory over the Sikhs at Sobraon, Kashmir, 
including Ladak, came under Jammu with certain treaty rights reserved 
for the British. Pax Britannica was thus extended to the upper Indus 
valley and lasted for one hundred years until the partition of India and 
the creation of Pakistan again brought turmoil to this north-western 
part of the sub-continent. Today, Ladak is part of the Indian state of 
Kashmir, and its chief Lama, Kusho Bakula (sKu-gShogs Bakula) of 
Spituk gompa (first and most ancient Gelug-pa monastery of Ladak) 
is its representative at the Assembly, as well as a vice-Premier, of the 
State. 


4. Administration 

In 1938 when I was in Ladak, the Kashmir administration consisted of 
a Wazir-i-Wazarat in charge of Baltistan and the three tehsils of Ladak, 
Kargil and Skardu. A small garrison of Dogra troops was stationed in 
the old fort at Leh. The chief function of the Wazir seemed to be the 
supervision of the Central Asian trade from Sinkiang, which crossed 
over the Karakorum pass through Leh to Srinigar, along the Indo- 
British Treaty road. The latter name was indicative that the British had 
a share in this supervision, and in fact, the British Assistant Resident 
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in Kashmir was Commissioner for the Government of India jointly with 
the Wazir for this work. 

Under the Wazir-i-Wazaret came the Tehsildar of Leh, responsible 
for the collection of revenue and assisted by a Naib Tehsildar. Below 
them, and charged with minor administrative jobs in the villages and 
along the main roads, were the zehildars, the lumbadars and the kardars. 
The latter minor officials were responsible for giving Central Asian 
travellers any assistance that they needed along the Trade Route. They 
had, however, to be natives of Tibetan extraction. 

The ancient Ladaki political organization was still in existence at the 
time of my visit, but was divested of all power, and only survived be- 
cause of the prestige which it still enjoyed in the eyes of the people. 
Thus the king of Ladak (La-Dwags rGyal-po), although reduced to the 
rank of raja of Stog and receiving a small allowance from the Kashmir 
durbar, was even then looked up to as the country’s legitimate ruler. 

In his castle of Stog which I visited, I was surprised to see that the 
king was assisted not only by court officials who had kept the titles of 
days gone by, but also by a council of ministers calling themselves Kalén 
(bKa-bLon). These personages, although without any real power, still 
met in a legislative assembly of their own; their positions were hereditary 
and they received the (modest) revenue of the village that each of them 
lived in. I was told that other offices, such as those of governor of a 
province or Lénpo (bLon-po), revenue officer of the Crown or Nang- 
dzé (Nang-mDzod), lumbadar or Tungspun (Drung-spun?) and assistant 
lumbadar or Togache (T’hoga-ches?), no longer existed although the 
descendants of those who had held them hereditarily were still looked 
upon with some consideration. At social occasions involving only 
Ladakis, these people were still given privileged positions. I met the 
Queen on this occasion, and found that, as I had been told, she was a 
sister of the Thakur of Gungrang in Lahul. She was not living in poly- 
andry as her husband had no brothers, but it was expected that her 
two boys would eventually take one wife in common, as was the an- 
cient custom. 


5. Land-tenure and economy 

The collection of revenue in Ladak is naturally the responsibility of 
the Kashmir administration. The basis of assessment of the revenue is 
a rather arbitrary one, being simply the holding or the house, which is 
called zhing-kham (Zhing-K’hams) allotted by the State and which is 
farmed by a single family unit, the head of the latter being responsible 
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for the payment of the tax. The size of the holding or the quality of the 
soil is not taken into consideration, and this has led to complaints of 
unjust imposition, which the government has tried in the past to remedy, 
Cash is the medium in which taxes are paid, but along the Trade Route, 
grain and wood are often collected by the authorities instead, as these 
products are badly needed by the traders on their way to and from 
Central Asia. In 1938, revenue totalled Rs. 50,823. 

The zhing-k’ham is in every way comparable to the khalsa khotis of 
Lahul, which are really jeolas or allotments by the State to individuals 
as we have seen (see p. 309). They are unlimited in time and the tenant- 
occupant cannot be evicted. As it is said in Ladak, he will have his 
holding “‘until the Kang-ri (Gangs-ri) glacier melts”, or “until the crow 
turns white”, or “until Tso Mapan (Lake Manasarowar) dries up”, or 
“until the rocks grow hair”, or “until the rivers run uphill’, or again 
“until the pencil cedar loses its leaves”’. 

A tenant-occupant is allowed to sub-let his holding to another tenant, 
and he can do this also in perpetuity, so that the sub-tenant cannot be 
evicted either. These two types of tenancy, the one from the State and 
the other from a tenant of the latter, are called tenancy with occupa- 
tion. They are to be distinguished from tenancy without occupation, 
which is limited in time, and from which the tenant can be evicted. 
Usually, a fixed time for the tenancy is decided upon in advance if it is 
to be of the limited type and after a certain date the temporary holder 
has no longer any right of occupation. Mohammedans all over Ladak 
can be evicted even from holdings in which there is tenancy with oc- 
cupation if the family unit has no male issue, in which case, the holding 
either reverts to the State’s tenant, or to the State, whichever the case 
may be. Tenancy with occupation in the case of Buddhists is hereditary, 
and a female heir in no way compromises the succession and the owner- 
ship of the holding, as we shall see. 

Barley, wheat, peas, beans, are among the principal crops grown in 
Ladak in the spring. In the autumn, buckwheat, millet and turnips are 
cultivated, together with a certain amount of fodder grasses for the 
cattle. The soil is sandy nearly everywhere, and careful manuring is 
essential. Earth is often brought from the hill-sides for top-dressing of 
the fields, and it is not uncommon to see this being done when the 
snow is still lying on the ground, in order to hasten the thaw. Ploughing 
is done with dzos (hybrids of yak and cow), which, together with ordi- 
nary cattle and ponies, constitute the domestic animals to be found in 
Ladak. The sexes divide agricultural work among themselves in such 
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a way that the ploughing, transport and marketing of goods is done by 
the men, while the women milk the cows and dzos, feed them, sow and 
weed the fields. Trading further afield is the responsibility of the men, 
and, as everywhere in areas of Tibetan culture, they do not hesitate to 
undertake great journeys of many thousands of miles lasting months 
and in some cases years. Apricots are a great speciality of Ladak, ex- 
ported in dry form far and wide, and enjoying a great reputation as 
being of the best variety. 

Borax is produced in Rupchu, and salt comes from evaporation of 
the brackish waters of the lakes. There is a certain amount of gold, 
too, to be found in the rivers, and in some parts it is even mined, as it 
is further afield in the Ngari Korsum province of Tibet. 


6. Leh 

Leh (spelt sLa in Tibetan) is a large village situated at an altitude of 
11,503 feet, in the Indus valley, some distance from the river, on the 
right bank, high up in a side valley, where the water from glacier forma- 
tions above enters the ground to run subterraneously down to the main 
stream. Below it, close to the river bank, is Spituk (sPitug) with its 
ancient monastery on a stone hillock, dominating the plain. 

The population of Leh is certainly much greater now than it was 
then. In 1938, it was only 2,377, and it was divided up into the same 
religious denominations as we have seen earlier for the whole of Ladak. 
There were 1,287 Buddhists (with the same reservations concerning 
low castes as before), 991 Mohammedans, 43 Sikhs Hindus and 56 
Christians. 

The Buddhists, it can be seen, constituted the vast majority. They 
were all those Ladakis of Tibetan affinity, whose mongoloid features 
made them immediately and easily recognizable. Among them, there 
were reported to be 650 men to 637 women. 

The Moslems included Kashmiris from the valley, Turki, Uigur and 
Yarkandi traders from Sinkiang in Central Asia, Argons or those whose 
fathers had taken local Ladaki women as wives, and a few Baltis from 
the neighbouring sub-division. There were 447 men to 544 women in 
this religious community. Among the Hindus and Sikhs there were 30 
men to 13 women. The community was only a temporary one made up 
of officials and employees of the Kashmir State. The Christians were 
all converts of the Moravian Mission, 31 men to 25 women. Leh is the 
Principal station of this Mission in Western Tibet, with another station 
in Kalatse, lower down the Indus. 
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b) Polyandry in Ladak 


1. Generalities 

From the informants and interpreters whom I mention in Appendix 2, 
acknowledging their services, ] heard that polyandry was practised quite 
intensely in and all around Leh. Asked what the proportion of poly- 
androus families was to the rest of the Buddhist population (the only 
one, naturally, among which polyandry was to be found), my informants 
told me that out of one hundred families, ninety of them lived in this 
form of matrimony. I enquired about the remaining ten per cent; was 
it that they did not want polyandry, or that they were not able, for lack 
of brothers in a family for instance, to follow the prevalent custom? 
The answer was that both explanations were correct. In some cases, 
polyandry was not possible because of the composition of the family. 
But in others, polyandry was deliberately rejected, as something un- 
desirable. There was a growing tendency to this effect, it seemed, in 
Leh, especially among the better educated, the wealthier and those who 
had travelled to the big cities in the plains of India. 

The tendency to give up polyandry, was not well looked upon by the 
rest of the community. It was considered all wrong, and parents would 
disinherit their sons and daughters who refused to live in accordance 
with the traditional rules of marriage. This was interpreted as showing 
that the polyandrous Ladaki Buddhists were very moral in their outlook 
and would not tolerate any laxity in their customs. Nono Tse-P’hiin 
(short for Tseten P’hiintzok), who was my principal interpreter and one 
of my best informants, although a Christian himself (later, in 1947, he 
became Tehsildar of Ladak), assured me that the Buddhists were the 
most moral of all the communities living in Leh, that is the most strict 
with those of their members who would not conform to the habitual 
standards of correct and accepted social behaviour. 

The problem of what happens to surplus women in a polyandrous 
society immediately came to mind when I began my investigations. As 
the proportion of men to women among the polyandrous Buddhists was 
roughly equal (only thirteen more men than women), it was obvious 
that if ninety percent of the one thousand two hundred and eighty seven 
strong community actually practised polyandry, quite a number of un- 
betrothed women would have to be accounted for. The reply which I 
got to this question was that, although many men’s sisters remained at 
home as spinsters among the wealthy, in the bulk of the community, 
unmarried women found Moslem husbands to whom they were only 
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temporarily married after having converted themselves to the Islamic 
religion, as their husbands desired. This I understood to be the origin 
of the Argons. 

It will not always be possible when giving an account of the data 
collected in Leh concerning polyandry to quote, every time, as I have 
done before, the date and site because much time was spent travelling 
about with the informants, conversing with them and gathering pieces 
of information in an informal, non-systematic fashion. This appeared 
to be the best way in Ladak to gain their confidence and to obtain as 
much as possible from them. Then also, writings concerning polyandry 
in this part of the world were available in Leh, either in the Residence 
of the British Assistant Resident where I stayed, or from the Moravian 
Mission and from my two principal Christian informants, Joseph Gergan 
and Nono Tseten P’hiintzok. The names of these works are listed in 
the accompanying Bibliography. 

Since I already knew something about Tibetan polyandry from my 
observations in Lahul, as described above, I was able, in Leh, to go 
straight into the subject and to proceed along comparative lines rather 
than merely to explore unfamiliar fields in which I endeavoured to 
make discoveries. Thus I was able to find out immediately that the 
Ladaki type of polyandry was, in essentials, the same as that of Lahul, 
namely that the holding or house was the pivot, the axis around which 
it revolved. 

The inhabitants of Ladak, having this in common with all people of 
Tibetan cultural affinity, are also loth to divide up the family property 
and to see its name die out. Consequently they resort to the same 
matrimonial and inheritance safeguards as we had seen at work in 
Lahul: polyandry and either patrilineal or matrilineal succesion, de- 
pending upon whether there are male or only female heirs. 

I very quickly discovered from my informants that the two big dif- 
erences from what I had seen before were that, in Ladak, a rule of 
primogeniture existed by which only the eldest inherited all the prop- 
erty, and that fields were not divided up among brothers, but all be- 
longed to the eldest one alone. I noted that it brought the system of 
tax collection much more into line with actual ownership for, as I have 
said, the head of the family unit is responsible, under the Kashmir ad- 
Ministration, for the revenue to be gathered from the holding. In other 
words, the proprietor himself is answerable, and not a number of per- 
sons, usually brothers, as they are in Lahul. 

If there are boys in a family, it is the eldest son who inherits the 
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whole holding and the family name, and is the lawful occupier-tenant 
of either State or tenant zhing-kham. He has full rights of enjoyment 
and disposal which he shares with no one. If there are no boys to 
inherit the house and family name, then the eldest daughter will take 
over, provided that she has not married out of the house beforehand, 
Cases are known, however, in which a daughter married out has been 
divorced and brought back to the family holding in order to take it over 
and carry it on intact to another generation. 

Marriage in Ladak, as in Lahul, is either bag-ma (patrilocal and patri- 
lineal or mag-pa (matrilocal and matrilineal). These names are some- 
times replaced by the terms na-ma (mNa-ma) meaning “daughter-in- 
law”, and bag-po (bag-po) for “bridegroom”. 

Bag-ma marriage is a fraternally polyandrous one in most cases, all 
the brothers of the bridegroom becoming automatically husbands of the 
bride. It is the custom, usually, only to have the elder son and the next 
eldest one at the ceremony, but it is understood that whatever other 
boys there are in a family are also married to the wife of the eldest. 

Mag-pa marriage can also be polyandrous, if the heiress so desires. 
But in this case, it is non-fraternal, the woman usually choosing hus- 
bands who are unrelated and the secondary ones being generally young- 
er than their predecessors. A man can be mag-pa to an heiress and to 
her sisters, but unless he is formally married to them all, he only has a 
right of access to the younger ones; they are free at any time to leave 
the household and to contract bag-ma marriages outside. 

The institution of the porjag exists also in Ladak; such a man is called 
in if the bride remains childless. It appears, however, that a second 
such extra man is never brought into a family, it being considered un- 
befitting to do so, whereas in Lahul there are no such scruples. The 
custom of taking a wife extra to the one already existing, is also prac- 
tised in Ladak, the new woman being called chan-chung (Byan-ch’hung) 
in such a case. Actually, there is no limit to the amount of wives a 
man, or men, living in polyandry, may take in. It is, however, not 
considered proper to have more than four wives at a time — possibly 
the result of Moslem influence in the country. The formalities of mar- 
riage are only observed on the occasion of the first marriage (called 
chan-ch’hen (Byan-ch’hen)), while on the occasion of chan-ch’hung 
mentioned above, or of yang-chung (Yang-ch’hung), taking a third or 
fourth wife, only chang is given to relatives, and that part of the mar- 
riage ceremony in which head cloths are put on is performed. The 
second, third and fourth wives are generally selected from relatives of 
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the first one and with mutual consent. The first wife will always have 
the right to preside over the household, as she is the senior. 

If a family has no heirs, it is possible for it to adopt one. This right 
is practised by persons of both sexes, whether they are married or not. 
The institution is called Bu-skal (Bu-sKal) or Bu-dod (Bu-dod), which 
words have the significance of “child-instead”. The general rule is that 
the person to be adopted is taken from among the kinsmen of the hus- 
band and is married with a girl chosen out of the relatives of the wife. 
On the other hand, if a girl is adopted from among the relations of the 
husband, a mag-pa must be brought in to her from the agnates of the 
wife. If the adopted child is taken from a family having no blood re- 
lation with the adopting person, chang and presentation scarves called 
Kha-tag (K’ha-bTags) are offered to the parents and relatives of the 
person to be adopted. In certain cases, this offer is repeated more than 
once and Khatags are placed on the neck of the person to be adopted 
and those of his parents again and again until they give way. If the 
adoption is made from among the kindred, the ceremony of giving 
chang and offering food in a family repast is considered sufficient. The 
adoption is in most cases recorded in writing in the form of a deed; 
the person adopting binds himself or herself to recognize the adopted 
child as his or her only legal heir. Should a child be born to the adopt- 
ing person after this, the offspring will not be able to take the place of 
the adopted person, the deed of adoption being irrevocable. 


2. Betrothal and wedding ceremonies 
Betrothal takes place at a very early age in Ladak — usually before ten 
with regard to the girl, between that age and twelve with regard to the 
boys. First, horoscopes of the potential candidates are taken, and the 
parents (or guardians) of the bridegroom or bridegrooms call at the 
house of the bride to present chang and khatags to her parents. This 
ceremony bears the name of Tri chang (Tri-ch’hang) and in it the peti- 
tioning party makes the offer six or seven times to express insistence. 
When this part of the proceedings is finished, the parents of the girl 
accept the request, but demand for themselves and for their daughter 
more chang, tea, butter, khatags and food. All relatives of both sides 
take part in this ritual which is known as Hol-chang (Hol-ch’hang?) or 
Tri-chang chen-mo (Tri-ch’hang ch’hen-mo), “the great ask chang”. 
This is followed by the important Nyen-chang (gNyen-ch’hang) or 
“telatives’ chang”. The bride-to-be’s relatives receive more chang, 
loaves, meat, tea, butter and khatags, as well as the bridegroom’s con- 
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tribution to the dowry, called Rin-t’‘ho (Rin-t’ho), “price list”. This 
will eventually constitute part of the wife’s own personal property, called 
Rag-tag (Rag-rTags?), which can never be included in that of her hus- 
band or husbands, except by inheritance after her death. The second 
part of this ceremony consists in the essential Go-ras (mGo-ras) or 
“cotton cloth”, the laying of khatags on the head of the bride (or brides 
if a mag-pa is married to more than one sister) which is a point of no 
return. If a betrothal is broken up after this ritual has taken place it 
is incumbent to act as though a divorce were necessary since the parties 
are considered to be as good as married. The near relatives of the girl 
receive more khatags from the bridegroom’s family, and a piece of 
cloth is taken to the kitchen where it is tied round one of the pots. 
Other presents, such as ornaments, cash and turquoises are sometimes 
added here to the gifts made to the family of the bride. 

In return, the visiting party receives a piece of cloth and a dish to 
take home. The latter will then plan the wedding feast, called Bag-ston 
(Bag-ston), in every detail, calculate what the total of the dowry will 
amount to in jos (equivalent to Rupees 4/13/—), and decide the aus- 
picious date upon which the final rites will take place. 

If the girl’s parents do not give their consent to the marriage of their 
daughter as they are being requested to do, the boy’s or boys’ relatives 
will try and carry off the bride. The ceremony of laying the go-ras on 
her head will take place in the house of a male relative of hers, to 
whom presents have previously been given, and the marriage will be 
consummated immediately afterwards. The wife will then be sent home 
to her parents for some time. After they have been informed of what 
has happened, and forgiveness for the fait accompli has been obtained 
by repeated offerings of chang and khatags, the full wedding ceremony 
will take place. The latter bears the name of Bag-log (Bag-log) or 
“return wedding”, but the wedding ritual in its entirety is called Bagma- 
sbaste (Bagma-sBaste) or “marriage by stealth”. The same can apply 
to a mag-pa wedding, when it is called Magpa-sbaste. 

In the case of adults, the parties themselves arrange for their mar- 
riage, and there is no special wedding ceremony. After a period of 
cohabitation between the partners, the husband (or eldest of them) will 
visit the parents of the woman and give them chang and khatags in 
order to be accepted. Their consent, however, is not necessary for the 
union to be valid. This procedure is known in Ladak as Pot’had- 
mot’had (Po-aT’had Mo-aT’had), “male, female acceptance”. 

Although it is mainly patrilineal descent which is observed in Ladak 
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(there exist patrilineal clans here, as in Lahul, called p’ha-spun (P’ha- 
sPun), of which I shall speak later), dual descent is taken into con- 
sideration in what concerns degrees of marriage prohibition. Thus one 
can never marry within the paternal clan, and only a blood relative of 
one’s mother beyond the seventh degree of relationship. In the poorer 
classes it is said that such a prohibition is only observed up to the 
fifth degree. 

The wedding ceremonies of the well-to-do Ladaki families are most 
elaborate and spectacular. In more modest households, however, chang 
is simply offered three or four times to the bride’s relatives after Tri- 
chang in what is called Bsu-chang (bSu-ch’hang) or “taking-home- 
chang”, and on the day fixed for the wedding, the bridegroom’s (eldest) 
father, azhang or maternal uncle and some of the members of his p’ha- 
spun escort the girl to his house and the main ceremony follows. 
This is similar to the equivalent ceremony among the wealthier people, 
which I now propose to describe in greater detail. 

We should first distinguish between bag-ma and mag-pa marriage, 
and since the former of the two is the most elaborate, I shall take it 
first. Before the commencement of the principal ceremonies, and after 
the formalities following upon the Go-ras ritual have taken place, a feast 
called Drags-chang (Drags-ch’hang) or “very much chang” is given to 
the bride’s parents by their relatives. They bring tsampa, chang, sheep 
and goat carcasses, tea, butter, rice and cash to help them with the occa- 
sion. The same kind of feast is held in the bridegroom’s house for his 
(or their) parents by the latters’ relatives. 

Then the first phase of the wedding festivities begins. On the date 
decided upon, a procession is formed at the bridegroom’s house. It 
consists of his father, his azhang, members of his p’ha-spun, fifteen to 
twenty in number. It never includes the boy himself, who stays at home 
and waits. Towards the close of day, all these people will set out ac- 
companied by a dancing party, gorgeously dressed, of five to nine Nya- 
opas (gNya-bo-pa) or ‘“‘witnesses”. These, chosen among the friends 
and companions of the bridegroom, are designated by astrology; their 
principal qualification is that they know the appropriate dance steps 
and songs to be sung. They are led by a Nya-pdn (gNya-dPon) or 
“chief witness”. 

As they proceed towards the bride’s house, they are offered chang 
and tsampa on the way by anyone who cares to come along from the 
village. They take these offerings in their hands as blessings of good 
luck, and in return pay out cash in small coins. Some distance from 
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their destinaton, the people in the procession are intercepted by mem- 
bers of the girl’s family, both male and female, called either Nang-mi 
(Nang Mi) “people of the interior’, or Yado Dzao (Ya-do mDza-bo) 
“companion-friends”. These beat them with sticks and make a pretence 
of holding them up. The bridegroom’s relatives offer pieces of cloth, 
khatags, and cash (annas) to appease the trouble-makers, and they are 
then subject to questioning and answering in song form, based on the 
eighteen Puranas, called on this occasion Nya-rabs Chop-gyat (gNya- 
rabs bCho-brGyad) ‘the eighteen legends of the witnesses”. 

The same show of resistance is made again at the door of the girl’s 
house (including thorns put deliberately on the ground to impede sitting 
down) and more offerings are made to remove the obstacles. The lead- 
ers of the procession then state the object of their visit, and proceed to 
dance round a tsampa and bread image called Drangyas (Brang-rGyas) 
which has been put up in the yard together with the carcass of a whole 
sheep or Sha-kog (Sha-k’hog). Lamas who are present here, begin 
worship while the dance is still on. 

A feast follows, during which the bride is hidden away, her horse is 
stolen, she is not allowed to go to the toilet, etc., and is generally 
bothered by her relatives who express in this way their (feigned) dis- 
inclination to let her go. Her father and azhang are paid some nominal 
sum of money so that an end is put to this mischief, and the girl is 
produced. She then has a khatag wound round her head and is led into 
the kitchen, where the lamas conduct a religious ceremony called yang- 
kug (gYang-k’hug) which is an evocation of blessing addressed to the 
pre-Buddhist god of wealth, in order to secure happiness and prosperity 
for the bride. 

Clothes, ornaments, horses, yaks, sheep, goats, grain and cash are 
now offered to the boy’s family by that of the bride. The bridegroom’s 
relatives pay back with Rin-t’ho, as decided earlier, and by offering a 
purely nominal sum of two or three rupees as the price of the milk of 
the bride’s mother, called Oma Rin (aO-mai Rin) “milk price”. Then 
they all settle down, on both the bride’s and the bridegroom’s side, to 
the serious business of drafting the marriage contract. 

In this document, the details of the girl’s dowry are listed, what the 
property of the bridegroom will be is specified, the “assistance” which 
the bride will have from a number of other husbands, i.e. the brothers 
of the eldest one, is recorded, and sometimes a clause is inserted that 
if the husband does not turn out to be up to the mark, she will be 
authorized to bring in a mag-pa of her choice. All men present are 
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witness to the signature of this document. Those who sign are the Nya- 
pdn and the father of the bridegroom, the latter adds a pledge that he 
is bound to carry out his promises as to the amount of property which 
will be that of the young people when they are married. The original 
goes to the bride’s relations, and the boy’s family retains a duplicate. 

The bridal party remains the night in the house and in the morning 
sets out for the bridegroom’s house, taking the bride with them, and 
the second phase of the wedding ceremony begins. 

The bride is received at the entrance of the bridegroom’s house by 
two or more lamas, reciting prayers. They hold an earthenware vessel 
full of foodstuffs (chang, tsampa, rice, tea, dried apricots, and various 
varieties of vegetables) called Zablug (Za-bLugs (-sku) or “victual earth- 
en vessel”, which one of them whirls around the head of the bridegroom 
as he stands on the doorstep waiting for his future wife. The pot is 
then taken to a large stone standing close by, upon which crossed dorjes 
(rDo-rJe) have been drawn with a piece of charcoal, and is broken upon 
it. This initial ceremony is called Gyag-chod (rGyag-ch’hod) meaning 
“casting the hindrance away”. 

Then everybody troops into the house and a feast begins in which 
there is much singing and dancing and the expenses of which are paid 
by the bridegroom’s azhang. The bride is brought in, and is seated with 
her bridegroom and his brothers (today, usually only the next eldest 
brother) in the kitchen on a white piece of cloth upon which grain has 
been strewn. They are made to eat out of the same plate, and one of 
the witnesses, who now assumes the role of Na-tri-pa, as we have al- 
ready seen in Lahul, puts a go-ras or cotton cloth on the head of the 
boys. 

The third phase of the marriage, the most important one, follows. 
The Na-tri-pa, who is also known as the Tashi-pa (bKra-shis-pa) or 
“lucky one”, in Ladak, conducts the bride into the store room of the 
house. He carries a Da-dar (mDa-dar) or arrow with flags in the five 
colours of Buddhism, a mirror, a sheep’s ankle bone, and a khatag, 
and is followed by the bridegroom or bridegrooms. Once they have 
all got into the room, the match-maker (for that is what the “nose- 
conducting-one” is) removes the go-ras which the bride has been wear- 
ing since she was taken from her house, and those of the men which 
have just been put on in the kitchen, and lays them down on a plate 
containing barley grains which is standing on a table or a ledge close 
by. He then hooks the bride by the collar from behind with the Da-dar, 
as a symbol of taking her out from among other girls whom the men 
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could have married, and the parties are declared wed. This is the bind- 
ing ritual which makes them husbands and wife. Unless it has been 
performed, the wife is not allowed into any private house or monastery 
in Ladak, just as unmarried girls are not permitted to worship at shrines, 
except at those of families in the houses. 

A feast lasting three days is the next item on the programme. On 
the first day, the local villagers are fed, on the second the relatives and 
friends, and on the third the helpers and members of the bridegroom’s 
p’ha-spun, Dancing round the Drangyas and the Sha-kog still standing 
in the yard, takes place on each of these days, and on the last one, it is 
broken up and distributed to the family and relatives, who accept the 
pieces as holy and of good omen. The Sha-kog, particularly, is taken 
to the bride’s home, where it is sliced into pieces and given to her fa- 
mily to eat, the last morsel being given to her. Then the witnesses are 
paid off, each of them, in 1938, getting one rupee, and their helpers 
half that amount, while the lamas, who took part in the ceremony, re- 
ceive a square piece of cloth each and some cash. 

In the case of a mag-pa marriage, the same order of procedure is 
followed, except that the roles are reversed, so to speak, the man taking 
the part of the woman, and the woman that of the bridegroom. It is 
the mag-pa who is conducted in ceremony to the bride’s house, and not 
the other way round. When signing the contract of marriage, it is the 
girl’s parents who endorse the pledge that her future husband will enjoy 
the property which is hers with him. 


3. Division of property between parents and children 

When the eldest child of a Buddhist family in Ladak marries, the time 
has come for his or her parents to leave their home, to give up the 
house and the property belonging to it to their son of daughter, who 
has the right to enter immediately into possession of the greater part 
of his or her inheritance. 

A small portion, sufficient for the support of the several fathers, the 
mother and unmarried younger sisters that there may be, is made over 
to them while the remaining, larger portion, is at once acquired by the 
eldest son or daughter as his or her exclusive property. 

This custom, which forces parents of grown-up, married children to 
retire from active life and from the responsibilities of their household 
when they are still not much beyond middle age, is called K’hang chen 
K’hang gu cho ches (K’hang ch’hen K’hang bu Pyo Ches), or translated 
literally, “Big house, small house to make”. 
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The parents and the unmarried sisters go to live in the k’hang-gu or 
small house (which may be either a small part of the large house, or a 
separate one on the family land, or even lodgings in some one else’s 
house if a k’hang-gu cannot be afforded by the family), while the eldest 
son or daughter takes over the major portion of the household which 
is called the K’hang-chen. 

The reason for doing things in this way is, | was told by Joseph 
Gergan on the 6th October 1938, that bride and mother-in-law unless 
separated, are sure to quarrel. A Tibetan proverb says: 

P’ha gNyen-bo sGo rGyap-la 

Ma gNyen-bo Gog sBugs-la 
which means: 

“The father’s relations are behind the door 

The mother’s relations are right inside the hearth.” 
Or, in other words, that the relations of the husband(s) should be turned 
out, while the wife’s relations can always be sure of a warm welcome in 
in the home — that is in a bag-ma household; in a mag-pa one this 
naturally does not apply. 

Reasons for the existence of this special custom, valid for both bag- 
ma and mag-pa marriage, have been given as the fact that the parents 
are getting old (after fifty, Ladakis, like Tibetans, age very quickly), 
and that, for this reason, they can no longer assume responsibility for 
the cultivation of the land, nor continue to bear the burden of the re- 
curring festivals, etc. So they go into the k’hang-gu where they have 
no obligations any more, and leave their newly wedded children to 
shoulder the charges which go with possession of the k’hang-chen. 

The k’hang-gu consists of a smaller house, standing generally on the 
land of the k’hang-chen, and of the fields called To-zhing (ITo-zhing), 
“food-field”, necessary for the maintenance of the persons who live in 
it. No charges or dues are collected from the k’hang-gu by the Kashmir 
State, and those who live in it do so absolutely freely. The portion of 
the father or fathers is called p’ha-skal (P’ha-skal), and that of the moth- 
er ma-skal (Ma-skal), for such division between parents is observed. 
Unmarried sisters live on the p’ha-skal. 

The fields of the k’hang-gu can be cultivated by the inhabitants of 
the k*hang-chen; this saves trouble for the old folk. But if no such la- 
bour is forthcoming, then the ma-skal will be cultivated by the relatives 
of the mother, while the fathers and the unmarried sisters will look after 
the p’ha’skal. 

Apart from land to be tilled, there are some animals in the k’hang-gu 
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such as cattle, sheep and goats in small quantities. Its dwellers also 
have household utensils and movable property such as furniture. These 
things, the size of the house, and the amount of fields and animals, vary 
from household to household, but are fixed quantities within each one 
individually; they do not change but remain the same for every suc- 
ceeding generation. 

The elder son or daughter who has acquired ownership of the k’hang- 
chen takes over full proprietorship, which includes not only the rights 
that go with it, but also the obligations. Thus, an elder son has to look 
after his younger brothers, maintain them whatever their behaviour, be 
it good or bad (he may never disinherit them), share his wife with them 
and look upon the children born to him as just as much theirs as his 
own. Younger brothers are at liberty to leave and contract marriages 
elsewhere if they so wish; in actual fact, they often do become mag-pas 
of heiresses, in which case they forfeit their rights to property in the 
k’hang-chen of their elder brother. Sometimes, they become lamas and 
join some monastery, in which case they are entitled to retain their 
share or give it up, as they please. 

The owner of the k’hang-chen must see to it that the monthly lha- 
bsang (IHa-bSang (aBras)) or “god meal (of rice)” ceremony is per- 
formed. This takes place on the 10th of each month — and sometimes 
on the 8th too. Occasionally, a neighbour will help by holding the rite 
in his house for both households, and vice-versa. The New Year Tibetan 
festival must also be observed, as well as those agricultural feasts which 
occur at sowing time in February and March (sa-kag, ma-zhing) and at 
the harvest in October (sGrub-lha). 

An obligation exists also to white-wash chétens and mani-walls regu- 
larly, and for some, to do the same to the walls of the castle at Leh. 
Death rites must be carried out, tax paid to the Kashmir government 
(which holds only the owner of the k’hang-chen responsible for this) as 
well as various dues and ulag or begar (forced, unpaid labour) acquitted 
to those to whom it is owed (government, monasteries). Divorced sis- 
ters who return home must be looked after (they have the right to live 
in the k’hang-chen and do not go to the k’hang-gu), and younger sons 
who go to Lhasa for studies and employment must have their expenses 
paid by the head of the family. 

My informant, Nono Tse P’hiin, told me that he had seen households 
in which not only the parents lived in a k’hang-gu, but also grandparents 
and even great-grandparents. In Likir, there was in 1953 a great- 
grandfather who had outlived everyone in the various k’hang-gus on 
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the property, and, because he had remained all alone, had requested to 
be allowed to return to the k’hang-chen. He was given permission to 
do so by his great-grandson. 

Parents are not really bound by custom to move into the k’hang-gu 
as described above. They can go on living in the k’hang-chen if they so 
decide, and their children (and the wife) agree to it. A family in which 
parents and married offspring thus live together is called k’hang-shi 
zang-po (K’hang-gShis bZang-po). \ understand that an increasing 
amount of households are giving up the old custom of k’hang-chen 
k’hang-gu cho ches, because, as my informants told me, “nobody wants 
it any more”. 

At the death of the occupiers of the k’hang-gu, it reverts to the 
k’hang-chen; should the mother die first, the ma-skal will revert imme- 
diately, while the p’ha-skal will only become part of the main portion 
of the family property when it is not occupied any longer by either 
fathers or unmarried sisters. The k’hang-gu of a grandparent or of a 
great-grandparent reverts to the k’hang-chen at the demise of its oc- 
cupier, and not to the k’hang-gu in which the parents and sisters are 
living, as might be expected. Unmarried sisters can leave to be wed in 
bag-ma, in which case their occupation ceases and the k’hang-gu is 
re-absorbed by the k’hang-chen. 


4. Divorce and marital irregularities 
Divorce in Ladak is called Chad-dral (bChad-aBral) or “cut separate’’. 
There is rarely a ceremony connected with it, and formalities are re- 
duced to the minimum. Usually, repudiation of one of the parties by 
the other takes place orally, simply in the presence of witnesses. It is 
possible, however, to have a written deed made out, which contains the 
declaration of divorce, the evidence gathered to justify it, and a record 
of how the dowry of the woman was paid back to the family. The cere- 
mony which sometimes takes place is called Lso-pang (lSo-sPang) or 
“dung reject”, and occurs when a husband or husbands wish to divorce 
their bag-mma wife. After the latter has been repudiated in either of the 
ways described above, the men’s p’ha-spuns are feasted with chang. 
Salt, onions, grain and the remains of the fermented grain with which 
the chang was made, are thrown into the fire and the ashes cast away. 
Sometimes, instead of these things being burnt, sheep and goat drop- 
pings will be collected and symbolically cast away. 

If a woman wishes to divorce her husband — an heiress her mag-pa, 
or a widow her deceased husband’s younger brothers, with whom she 
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refuses to live any longer — she will sometimes tie a thread between one 
of her fingers and one of those of the (dead) man, and cut it across to 
show that she is frec. 

Divorce in Ladak is irrevocable, but can be conditional. It is thus 
sometimes stipulated in cases of proven infidelity that the partner at 
fault will not be authorized to remarry the paramour, and that if this 
does take place, the marriage will be void and the divorce non-existent. 

A bag-ma wife can be divorced by her husband(s) on the grounds of 
mutual incompatability of temperament, of her own infidelity (in which 
case she loses all rights of compensation), of her carelessness and igno- 
rance of her household duties, of what her parents-in-law consider to 
be her serious defects. 

A bag-ma wife will be allowed to divorce her husband on the other 
hand, if impotence is proved in his case, if he is obviously unfaithful 
and adulterous, if he ill-treats her, or if she is wilfully neglected. 

In a mag-pa marriage, the wife can repudiate her husband and di- 
vorce him without any reason whatever; all she has to do is to turn 
him out of the house. Consequently, to be a mag-pa is not an enviable 
position really, in Ladak. Many younger brothers seem, however, to 
prefer it to being the junior partners of a polyandrous marriage, and it 
is to be presumed that much depends on the merits of each individual 
case. Immorality in a mag-pa is very rarely evoked by the wife, my 
informants told me, as his conduct in that respect is of no great impor- 
tance. If he should change his religion, however, and become a Mos- 
lem or a Christian, that is another matter, and the wife will immediately 
be entitled to get rid of him on these grounds. In the previous case of 
a bag-ma marriage, such a reason could not be held against the wife, 
simply because she would never be authorized by her husbands to 
change her religion. She would have to be divorced first in order to 
do so. 

A mag-pa husband can be released from his marriage to an heiress 
if notorious misconduct on her part is proved. I was told that a woman 
in this position who would be divorced in this way would find it very 
difficult to remarry, as ‘nobody would want an immoral woman as a 
wife, whatever the property she may have”. 

If a husband wants to divorce his bag-ma wife or a wife is inclined 
to turn out her mag-pa husband, both of these are liable, in accordance 
with Kashmir customary law, to give a sum of money, the equivalent 
of a cow, to the divorced person; the name of such a monetary amount 
is Mo-skyur-ba (Mo-bSkyur-ba) meaning “woman thrown out cow”. If, 
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on the other hand, the divorce occurs at the request of the bag-ma wife 
or of the mag-pa husband, the equivalent in money of a horse will be 
given to the injured party. This is called P’ho-skyur-ta (P’ho-bSkyur- 
rTa) or “man thrown out horse”. During the reign of the Tibetan kings 
of Western Tibet, real horses and cows were handed over. But with 
the accession of the Dogra masters, Wazir-i-Wazarat Akbar Ali Shah, 
who ruled in Ladak in the early 1870s, converted the value of these 
animals into cash, a horse being estimated as worth Rs. 25, and a cow 
Rs. 12/8/—. Henceforward, compensation had to be paid in money 
and no longer in kind. 

Extra-marital relations do occur in Ladak among polyandrous peo- 
ple, but on the whole all my informants, including the Reverend W. 
Asboe, were very insistant that those who practised polyandry were 
more “moral” than the others who did not. They meant by this, that 
the pressure of public opinion upon remaining faithful to the custom 
and not departing from what wac expected of those living matrimonially 
in this fashion was very great and, usually, very effective in enforcing 
the rule. 

In spite of this, it could not be said that departures from this moral 
rule did not occur. Lamas who had taken vows of celibacy, such as the 
Gelug-pas for instance, were known occasionally to get involved in 
illicit love affairs. A woman who was thus a partner to the strayings of 
a lama was known as a la-dud (bLa-aDrud), “dragger away of lama”. 

Unmarried girls who took lovers might be forced to marry them, if 
the man was unmarried. If he was already wed, he might have to divorce 
and marry the girl, or simply give her the necessary means of livelihood. 
Should she have a child by him, she would be turned out of her family’s 
house and beaten, and the man would, in most instances, be obliged to 
marry her. The only exception could occur if he should already be mar- 
ried and have children, when he would have to arrange for the upkeep 
of his paramour and her child. As it was, this did not happen very 
often, all young girls normally being chaperoned when they attended 
public festivals. It was here that lovers met, it was admitted, but it 
would be difficult for an unmarried daughter, properly accompanied, 
to start an intrigue in this way. 

Women living in polyandry did have lovers, I was told, because they 
did not always feel the affection which they should have for their many 
husbands. A bag-ma wife caught in the act would be beaten, driven 
out of the house and divorced, if she was not yet a mother. If she had 
children, she would not be driven away, but her paramour would be 
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beaten and obliged to pay compensation to the outraged husbands. 
Sometimes, I heard, the lover, assisted by friends, resisted and a fight 
ensued, in which the husbands’ party might also be reinforced by friends 
and relatives. In the end a third party would be brought in to arbitrate 
and fix the amount of compensation due, if adultery was satisfactorily 
proved. 

In the case of a mag-pa wife, or a mag-pa husband, I have already 
mentioned above, in what I wrote on divorce proceedings, what the 
correct behaviour is in cases of the partners’ infidelity. 

As a tule, immorality is something that attempts are made to conceal, 
and scandals do not occur often because everyone always tries to hush 
them up. One of the chief difficulties that has to be faced, if such a 
case becomes known and has to be dealt with in the glare of public 
knowledge, is the problem of property. A guilty couple will have none 
to live on and, unless they can collect sufficient means to buy them- 
selves at least a land tenancy, they will become beggars and be forced 
to live on grudging public charity. 

The fate of illegitimate children is also a sad one. In most cases, 
hushing up the affair consists in considering a child born of an adul- 
terous union as one of the family. Abortions are nevertheless often 
resorted to, and in the case of unmarried girls frequently practised. In 
Leh, Moslem barbers are those who perform these operations. Un- 
wanted children begotten in this way are often done away with, too, by 
the mother simply giving birth to the child near the river, and throwing 
it into the water to drown. This is often the case with nuns in monas- 
teries, who should be chaste in accordance with their vows. Most il- 
legitimate children who live to be adult, become lamas or nuns. The 
principal reason for this is again that they have no property and cannot 
marry. In this way, they can live off the resources of the monastery. 


5. Dissolution of marriage by death 

If the eldest husband of a woman dies, the widow is automatically the 
official wife of the surviving eldest brother of the deceased, by inheri- 
tance. No marriage ceremony need be performed. If the woman does 
not like to live with this man and his younger brothers as she did dur- 
ing the lifetime of the eldest, but at the same time, does not like to 
leave the family household or to take yet another husband different 
from those she has had so far, or, again, if the surviving eldest brother 
does not wish to keep her as his wife, she is entitled in all these cases, 
to maintenance by the family. This takes the form of a piece of land 
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called Shrub-zhing (sGrub-zhing?), that is a small field put aside to 
supply her with some modest means of subsistance. 

The widow of a deceased eldest brother is otherwise at liberty to 
leave the house and family. But her choice must be made at once, at 
the death of her eldest husband; should she not avail herself of this 
opportunity, she remains the legal wife of the surviving brothers and 
she will lose her claim to separation, unless she formally divorces them 
later. 

If a family of brothers, married in bag-ma, dies without issue, their 
unmarried eldest sister is entitled to the inheritance, if she continues to 
live on the family property. If she is married in bag-ma elsewhere, she 
can occasionally divorce in order to inherit the property. Otherwise, 
the next-of-kin who become the heirs are the father, the mother, the 
widow of the deceased (if she continues to reside in the family house), 
the eldest of agnates, the p’ha-spun, in that order of precedence. 

Unless a widow inherits the property, she is only entitled to mainte- 
nance during her lifetime. She will receive To-zhing if she is an only 
or the eldest wife; if she is a second or other subsequent wife, she will 
only receive Shrub-zhing. If, on the other hand, a widow inherits the 
property, she is entitled like an eldest daughter, to take a rnag-pa; she 
must, however, hand on the ancestral property complete at her death, 
to the heirs which she may have with her new husband, or to the next- 
of-kin of her late husband who are entitled to receive the succession. 

If an eldest daughter, who has inherited the family property, dies 
without issue, her mag-pa is entitled to succeed to it, provided that he 
marries a relative of his deceased wife’s family. If he, again, has no 
children, after his death his second wife will inherit the property if she 
survives him. If she does not, the relatives of his first wife will be the 
heirs. An heiress may make a gift of property to her mag-pa during 
her lifetime, to make sure of his possession in case of her death. Such 
a gift is perfectly legal, and often takes place. 

Self-acquired property, as opposed to ancestral property, can always 
be made the object of a gift by a proprietor. He can also leave it by 
will to other heirs than his legal ones, despite the fac. that he is not 
entitled to do this with family property. In some parts of Ladak (Tang- 
tse), if a son is suffering from some incurable physical defect, a father 
is entitled to skip him and to arrange beforehand for some other heir 
to take his place. 
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6. Personal field-work research 

After having gathered a certain amount of theoretical information of 
the kind which I have given above, I felt the necessity to go out and 
see things for myself. I asked Nono Tse-p’hiin to take me to some of 
the polyandrous households which he knew in the neighbourhood of 
Leh, and he accepted readily enough. 


(i) Visits to polyandrous households 

Consequently, on the 30th of August 1938, we visited a family living 
in polyandry in the immediate outskirts of the town. The name of the 
house was Tok-Tok (possibly Grogs-Grogs or T’hog-T’hog) and con- 
sisted of two brothers living polyandrously, and of two of their sons by 
a first wife also living in this way. I give the genealogy which I made 
then, in Table 27, by way of illustration. 

As we approached the Tok-Tok house I noticed a Dé (mDos) string 
cross over the door to catch devils. I remarked upon it and heard that 
in Ladak it is called a namgo (rNam-mGo?). The building was a typical 
Tibetan one, with a flat roof covered with fuel for the winter arranged 
in packets round the edge, thick stone walls painted white, rectangular 
doors and windows, the lower part of the frame broader than the upper 
part, with coloured decorations and a piece of cloth hanging over the 
top part, a /ha-k’hang (lHa-K’hang) or private chapel on the first floor 
with chétens visible through the window. We entered by the front gate 
which led into a yard and thence into a stable, from which a staircase 
took us up to the first floor. It was there that we met the family, and 
had our talk with our principal informant, the eldest father and former 
master of the household, Lobsang Tok-Tok. 

He told us that he and his brother, Ishe Déndrup, together with their 
eldest sister, Skalzang Rolma, were the three children of a certain Ishe 
Tok-Tok now dead. The sister had been married off in bag-ma to the 
now deceased son of the Par-k’hang house (meaning “Printing House”), 
Samten, with whom she had had no children. She had inherited the 
property at his death, and would be holding it as long as she lived, or 
until the little girl she had adopted married and set herself up in the 
k’‘hang-chen as the heiress. This little girl belonged to the p’ha-spun of 
Skalzang Rolma’s former husband and, for this reason, was entitled to 
inherit the Par-k’hang house. 

Lobsang himself, a man in his sixties now, had been married poly- 
andrously with his brother to a certain Tsering Panzom with whom they 
had had two children, a son called Stobgyal and a girl, Ishe Palkid. 
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TABLE 27. GENEALOGY OF TOK-TOK (Grogs-Grogs or T’hok-T’hok) HOUSEHOLD. 


Skalzang Rolma LOBSANG ISHE DONDRUP 
(bsKal-bZang (bLo-bZang) (Ye-shes Don-Grub) 
sGrol-ma) informant 


m. to SAMTEN t+ li 


(bSam-gTan) m. to Tsering Panzom 
of Par-k’hang (Ts’he-ring P°han-aDzoms) 
(Par-k’hang) of ? Household 
Household! 
ee | STOBGYAL Ishe Palkid | 
dopted) (sTobs-rGyal) (Ye-shes dPal-sKyid) 
(adopte 1° m. to m. to SONAM TA- 
Tsering Yangdzen t KPA 
(Ts’he-ring dByangs- (bSod-Nams Dag-pa) 
aDzen) of ? H. of Jingser 
(mJing-ser) H. 
| | Four children | 
TSERING MURUP TSERING NORPEL | 
(Ts’he-ring (Ts’he-ring | 
| Negos-Grub) Nor-aP’ hel) | 
l| 
m. to Chungnid 
(Ch’hung Nyid) 
of Mahe Household 
(Ma-he) 
V | 
Par-k’hang | Pandzom DOK-PA? 
(Par-k’ hang) (P’*han-aDzoms) (aBrog-pa) V 
Household Jingser (Jing-ser) 
Household 
2° m. to 
Lha-dzom 
(l!Ha-aDzoms) 


of ? Household 


LOBSANG CHOMPEL SONAM DONDRUP _ Sonam Yangskid GON-PO‘ 
(bLo-bZang (6Sod-Nams (bSod-Nams (mGon-po) 
Cl’ hos-aP*hel)* Don-Grub) dByangs-sKyid) 


V 


TOK-TOK (Grogs-Grogs or T’hok-T’hok) 
Household, of the Rab-lon-pa P’ha-spun’ 


Skalzang Rolma is a widow and owns her late husband’s house for the time being. She has adopted a little girl relative of her husband and 
this child will inherit the Par-k’hang Household at the death of her mother by adoption, or when she herself marries a mag-pa, whichever 
comes first. 

This little boy has no real name yet; the one he bears means “nomad” and has been given to him provisionally to avert the evil eye from him. 
He is a Gelug-pa lama, and lives in Lhasa. 

This little boy has also been given a provisional name, as above, for the same reason; it means “protector”. He is also called Dok-mo 
(@Brog-mo) alternatively, meaning “female nomad”. 

See list of Ladak P’ha-spuns. 


Danisat tas . 
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The latter had been married off very early to Sonam of the Takpa 
household, in bag-ma, and Stobgyal had taken Tsering Yangdzen as his 
wife. He had then moved into the main part of the Tok-Tok house, 
and the two fathers had taken up their quarters in two small rooms on 
the second floor. Stobgyal had had two sons with his first wife, Tsering 
Murup and Tsering Norpel, and these two boys had also married poly- 
andrously to become the rightful occupants of the k’hang-chen. They, 
their wife Chungnid and their two small children, Pandzom and Dok-pa, 
lived on the first floor, while Stobgyal remained in his quarters, provi- 
sionally. It appeared that he had not yet moved into a k’hang-gu as he 
should have done, because he had remarried after having become a 
widower, and had had five children by his second wife, Lha-dzom. 

With so many people about the house, I found conditions a bit stren- 
uous. The kitchen held a certain number of the children, and Lha-dzom 
was in there cooking. I went in to see her, but was soon driven out by 
the smoke, which had no chimney by which to escape, and filled the 
room down to about knee level. I did remain there for a short time to 
look round, with my head bent down to that height to keep my eyes 
from watering, but I soon gave it up and retreated to rejoin old Lobsang. 
We went out to take a photograph in which he, his brother, their son, 
Chungnid, and Sonam Dondrup, Lha-dzom’s second son, agreed to 
pose, the two last ones with Dok-pa and Gon-po in their arms (see 
Fig. 37). 

Then we went in again, and sat down on carpets in the largest room 
on the first floor, which happened to be the one in which the lha-k’hang 
was, and had a cup of tea while we continued to discuss their family 
affairs. 1 enquired about their fields and the cultivation, the trade and 
their travels, and heard how their polyandry was regulated. It is from 
such information from these people and from others that I was able to 
get a clear picture of the conditions in which polyandry flourished in 
Ladak. 

Lobsang Tok-Tok complained bitterly of the “immorality” of young 
people in Leh. He said that polyandry was no longer desired by the 
younger generation, and that this was all due to outside influence from 
Indian and Turki traders from Sinkiang, and from European mission- 
aries and travellers who were perpetually speaking against the time- 
honoured custom of polyandrous matrimony such as Ladakis and 
Tibetans had always practised, and were introducing the “bad habit” 
of monogamous marriage. 

He asked me how it was that we were so wealthy in Europe without 
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being polyandrous. It seemed to him incomprehensible that one could 
stay rich while dividing up the family property with each monogamous 
marriage, as we do in our countries. It would be impossible to do this 
in Ladak, he said, because there would never be enough to go round, 
and everybody would quickly be reduced to famine. 

I must say that Lobsang Tok-Tok’s question took me by surprise. 
In those days I had given no thought to this problem and it had never 
occurred to me yet that this might appear extraordinary to people living 
in polyandry. So | said that, now that I came to think of it, it was no 
doubt true that things were not the same with us. When we married, 
I said, each of us goes off with his wife and tries to fend for himself 
and build up a family life based on his own earnings. Of course, it 
meant tapping new sources of production, but then we did move away 
and were continually starting new enterprises in new places in order 
to be able to live. 

Lobsang agreed that it would not be possible to do otherwise if one 
did not live in polyandry on the same piece of land, in the same house- 
hold, generation after generation, without dividing it up. He had no- 
ticed, he said, that those Ladakis who were converts to Mohammedan- 
ism did the same as we did; they ceased, overnight, to be polyandrous, 
and divided up the property immeliately they got married. The result 
was that there was not enough to go round for all of them. The eldest 
brother remained on the best part of the land, and the others had to 
move away. They had to look for work, often as landless labourers, 
which was most depressing. He had noticed, too, that some of them 
even went further afield, and travelled all the way to Burma to work 
in the ruby mines there. Obviously, he concluded, they did so just as 
Europeans had to do, because they were monogamous, and even, in 
some cases, polygamous (polygynous). 

Lobsang Tok-Tok was silent for a little while after this long dis- 
course (which Nono Tse-P’hiin translated for me) and I sat cross-legged 
opposite him, a cup of tea in my hand, looking at his heavy, mongoloid 
frame and face (upon which some hair did, nevertheless, grow), and 
wondering who was doing the field-work, he or I. Then he said some- 
thing again to my interpreter and shortly afterwards I heard in English 
what it was that he had said. It was that he could now grasp why 
Europeans had colonies throughout the world, why they came to India 
and even to Ladak. It was obviously because, with the family system 
that they had, they did not have enough to live on at home, and the 
fact that they did not practise polyandry led them to go overseas to seek 


TABLE 28. GENEALOGY OF TSANG-BI (g7sang-bi) HOUSEHOLD. 


TSANG DON-DRUP 
(gTsang Don-Grub) 
1° m. to Yangskid f 2° m. to Tsang Rol-ma 
(dByangs-sKyid) of (gTsang sGrol-ma) 
? Household of Gad-po-pa (rGad- 
| po-pa) Household 
LOBSANG NAMGYAL 
(bLo-bZang rNam-rGyal) | 
informant | no issue | 
m. to Tsering Rolma 
(Ts’he-ring sGrol-ma) 
of ? Household? 
| 


P’hiintzok SONAM SONAM NAMGYAL Lha-dzom Skalzang Yangdzom 
(P’hun-Ts’ hogs) THARGYE TASHI (rNam-gGyal) (l!Ha-aDzoms) (bsKal-bZang dBvyangs- 
m. to NORPEL (bSod-Nams (bSod-Nams aDzoms) 


(Nor-aP’ hel) mT’ har-Gyal) bKra-shis) 
of Tsana eee ce ee ae, op wae ce el 
(7) Household Il 

m. to Skalzang 

Deskid (bs Kal- 

bZang bDe-sKyid) 

of ? Household 


| no children | 


Tsana (?) Tsang-bi (g7sang-bi) 
Household | Household 





1 Living in the k*hang-gu. See Table 32. 
* Parents, five children and the wife of the three boys all living in the k*hang-chen. 
Conventional signs as in Table 27. 
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a livelihood — like the Moslem Ladakis who went to Burma. | was, | 
confess, considerably impressed by the old man’s perspicacity. It was 
also a lesson to me, and showed me better than anything else what 
circumstances were like in this area of Tibetan culture, and how poly- 
andry was connected, or appeared to be, with the economic necessities 
of the environment. 

That same afternoon, we went on to visit another polyandrous family 
living in a neighbouring house. Here, an elderly father, remarried to a 
new wife after his first wife had died, lived in a k’hang-gu situated on 
the family grounds, very close to the ancestral house, the k’hang-chen. 
In the latter, his son by the deceased wife, now lived with his wife and 
five of six children that the couple had had. This son was our infor- 
mant, and apart from the polyandry in which the sons lived, I was 
interested to see how grandparents and parents resided separately. Their 
genealogy is to be found in Table 28. 

Lobsang Namgyal’s eldest daughter was married off in bag-ma to the 
eldest son of the Tsana household. His three sons were still very young 
(the eldest only just eighteen) but were already married polyandrously 
to Skalzang Deskid. She had no children yet, and I was told that they 
were waiting for her to have her first baby to put Lobsang Namgyal 
and his wife, Tsering Rolma, into a second k’hang-gu. This is some- 
times done in Ladak, instead of taking over from the parents directly 
after the wedding; it is as if the newly-married had no reason yet to 
become the official owners of the family property. The two younger 
daughters, still very small, would move into the new k’hang-gu with 
their parents, I was told, and would remain there until they were mar- 
ried out in bag-ma. Asked where the “small house” was into which 
father and mother would eventually move, I was informed that they 
would take the place of Tsang Dén-drup and his wife, Tsang Rolma. 
These two would then go to another k’hang-gu situated on another 
piece of ancestral land, and in which grandparents always resided in 
the Tsang-bi family. It was quite apparent that the different portions 
reserved for retiring elders were always the same, awaiting new oc- 
cupants which the inexorable march of time brought to them. 

On the following day, August 31st 1938, Nono Tse-P’hiin took me 
to more polyandrous households of Leh. First, we visited a family 
called Od-Idan (aOd-IDan) in which an heiress had married in mag-pa, 
and lived in the k’hang-gu while her three boys, living in polyandry, 
occupied the k’hang-chen. Their genealogy as I made it that day, is 
given in Table 29. 


TABLE 29. GENEALOGY OF OD-LDAN (aQd-lDan) HOUSEHOLD. 


P*hiintzok (P’hun-ts’hogs) 
m. to KUMCHOK (sKu-mCh hog) 
mag-pa of Gau (Gau) Household 




















































Putit Yangdzen SONAM RABGYE Chorol P’HUNTZOK 
(Bu-aK’hrid) (dByangs-aDzen) (bSod-Nams) (Rab-rGyal) (mCh’ hog-sGrol-ma) STOBLDAN 
informant (P’hun-ts’ hogs 
| sTobs-IDan)* | 
m. to TASHI m. to TSETEN Tl 
phe ts) isthe ae a m. to Tsewang Putit m. to TASHI 
(Ts’he-dbang Bu-aK’ hrid) MURUP 


(mGo-pa) H. P°hun-ts’hogs) 
of Lama Gung 


(of La-Ma Gung) 


of ? Household. (bKra-Shis 
Negos-Grub) of Raku 
(Ra-K*hu) H. 























Household. 
| | | 
| One BOY | Three BOYS : 
Four girls Three girls | no issue | 
V V 
Goba Lama Gung 
(mGo-pa) H. (bLa-ma Gung) 


Household 





SONAM DORJE Sonam Yangskid Tseten Rolma Sonam Putit 

(bSod-Nams rDo-rJe) (bSod-Nams dByangs-sKyid) (Ts’he-brTan (6Sod-Nams 
| sGrol-ma) Bu-aK’ hrid) 
V 


Od-Idan (aOd-IDan) 
Housebould. 
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Sonam, the eldest son of the heiress living in the little house on the 
family property with her mag-pa, was our informant. He told us that 
his mother and father had moved from the big house, in which he lived, 
some ten years ago. With them, went the youngest sister, then still un- 
married, Chorol. The two eldest sisters, Putit and Yangdzen, were al- 
ready married out in bag-ma at the time. The eldest, Putit, was mar 
ried in polyandry in the Goba household, and I asked Nono Tse-P’in 
to take us on to that family next, which he did. 

As soon as Sonam and his two brothers, Rabgye and P’huntzok 
Stobldan, had married Tsewang Putit, they had taken the k’hang-chen 
over. Very soon afterwards, Sonam Dorje, their eldest child and only 
son, now aged eight, was born, and subsequently they had had three 
daughters, now aged six, five and two respectively. 

Chorol had only recently been married off in bag-ma to Tashi Murup 
of the Raku household; that was the reason for which she did not yet 
have any children. 

P’hiintzok Stobldan, so Nono Tse-P’hiin told me later, although the 
youngest husband of the common wife, whom he shared with his broth- 
ers, was not happy in polyandry. He wanted very much to leave and 
become the mag-pa husband of an heiress: the daughter of one Gyur- 
med (aGyur-med), the head of a household which I have marked down 
in my notes as being called Tiapa. This must be a mistake, however, 
as the sound Tia does not exist in Tibetan (it may perhaps be Tra-pa). 

Tsewang Putit was standing outside the house, near the entrance gate 
to the compound, during the conversation which we had with her eldest 
husband just inside the main room. We went out again to take a group 
photograph of the family (see Fig. 38), and when I had done this, I 
turned and spoke to her through the interpreter. She was holding her 
youngest child, the little girl, Sonam Putit, in her arms, and I asked if 
she could tell me who its father was. 

She looked surprised and looked away. I insisted, but she shook her 
head, and Nono Tse P’hiin said that she could not tell. I then suggested 
that she could surely calculate backwards as to who the father was, and 
find out who was with her at the probable time of conception. This 
was put to her, but she still refused to say. Finally, after the interpreter 
had teased her somewhat, and the husbands had laughed her into talk- 
ing, she said that she was an honest woman, and did not have any 
preference. This seemed to satisfy Sonam and the others very much, 
for they shook their heads approvingly and looked at Nono Tse P’hiin 
as he translated to me. It was obvious that Tsewang Putit had said the 


TABLE 30. GENEALOGY OF THE GOBA (mGo-pa) HOUSEHOLD. 


LOBSANG t ISHE DONDRUP 
| (bLo-bZang) (Ye-shes Don-Grub) 


m. to Tashi Dzompa 
(bKra-Shis aDzoms-pa) 





of ? Household 
TASHI STANZIN PADMA SONAM TASHI | Kuskid DONDRUP Tsering Palkid | 
(bKra-Shis) (bsTan-aDzin) (Pad-ma)  (bSod-Nams (sKu-sKyid) SONAM (Ts he-ring 
bKra-Shis) (Don-Grub dPal-sKyid) 
bSod-Nams) 
m. as mag-pa to m. to mM. as mag-pa to m. to ?} 
Tsering Rolma NORPEL Yangskid of Baku (?) 
(Ts’he-ring sGrol-ma) (Nor-aP hel) (dByangs-sKyid) Household 
of P’ho-la of Ragtug (?) H. of Jigstenpa 
(P’ho-lags) H. (aJigs-aT’hen-pa) 
Household. 
P’ho-la Jigstenpa Baku (7) 
(P’ho-lags) (aJigs-aT ’hen-pa) Household 
Household. H. 
m. to Putit 
(Bu-aK’ hrid) 
of Od-Idan 
(aOd-IDan) H. 
informant 
| One BOY | 
Four girls 
| 
Goba 
(mGo-pa) 
Household. 


1 Name unknown because Tsering Palkid was married off in bag-ma so early that it is allegedly not remembered. 
Conventional signs as in Table 27. 
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There was an entrance gate, a yard with a stable, a first floor with a 
Tha-k’hang, as is usual. In this house which constituted the k’hang-chen, 
we found a family of two men, their common wife and three boys, as 
well as a divorced sister of the brothers. At the end of the field, attain- 
ing to the house, was a smaller building, with a field of its own. This 
was the k’hang-gu, and in it were the parents of the men. These parents 
consisted of a decrepit old hag and her three old husbands, and they 
had been living there for some six years already. The eldest of the men 
in the k’hang-chen, named Sonam Tsewang, acted as the informant, 
and it was with him that I made the genealogical tree of the family as 
shown here in Table 31. 

The eldest sister of the fathers in the k’hang-gu was dead, it seemed. 
She had been married off in bag-ma to two brothers of a household 
called Chubipa, and she had had sons to continue the line there. The 
three brothers had married one woman called Sonam Putit — the old 
hag who was living with the men — and these people had had five 
children, three daughters and two boys. 

The eldest daughter, Tsewang Palmo, had fallen in love and married 
a Christian called Dorge, much to her family’s displeasure, not so much 
because of the difference in religion, but because, being a convert of 
the mission, he had no land of his own (he had been excluded by his 
own family) and had to work as a peon. The second daughter, Standzin 
Rolma, had married into a household called Kushu but had since di- 
vorced and had returned to her brothers. She now lived in the k’hang- 
chen as is the custom, and her brothers had to see to it that she was 
maintained. I was not able to find out under what circumstances she 
divorced. 

The two boys, Sonam Tsewang and Skalzang, were married polyan- 
drously with a woman named Ishe Rolma. They had three boys with 
her, and the continuity of the Mahe household through males was thus 
assured. A sister, born between the birthdays of the two men, called 
Chungnid, was the one we had met at the Tok-Tok household on the 
30th of August. She was married polyandrously in bag-ma there to the 
two sons of Stobgye, Tsering Murup and Tsering Norpel. 

We spent the afternoon of the same day at the house of an amchi 
or native Tibetan doctor, the Gadpo-pa (rGad-po-pa) Household. There 
was only a grandmother alive in this house, and she lived in the k’hang- 
gu reserved for her. The son, Chonde, who was a doctor, lived in a 
larger k’hang-gu than usual, because, as an amchi, he had private 
means and could add to the small home as he wanted. Actually, the 


TABLE 31. GENEALOGY OF MAHE (Ma-he) HOUSEHOLD. 


Sonam Paldan t SONAM STOBLDAN PUNTZOK DONDRUP 
(bSod-Nams | (bSod-Nams sTobs-lDan) (P’hun-Ts’ hogs) (Don-Grub) | 
dPal-ldan) | 


wit tatwo brother m. to Sonam Putit 


of Chubipa (bSod-Nams Bu-ak’ rid) 
(Ch hu-bi-pa) of ? Household. 
Household. 
Chubipa 
(Ch hu-bi-pa) 
Household. 
Tsewang Palmo Standzin Rolma SONAM TSEWANG Chungnid SKALZANG 
(Ts’he-dbang (bsTan-aDzin (bSod-Nams (CWhung Nyid) (6sKal-bZang) 
dPal-mo) sGrol-ma) Ts’ he-dbang) 
informant 
m. to m., to ? m. to 
DORJE of Kushu Tsering Murup 
(rDo-rJe), (sKu-Shug?) (Ts’he-ring 
Christian Household? Ngos-Grub) 
(no hsld). & Tsering Norpel 
(Ts’he-ring 
| Nor-aP’ hel) 
of Tok-Tok 
Household? 
No Household 
Tok-Tok H. 


l| 
m. to Ishe Rolma 


(Ye-shes sGrol-ma) 
of ? Household 


| 
Three BOYS 


| 
Mahe (Ma-he) H. 


? She has divorced her husband and has returned to live with her brothers. 


2 See Table 27. 
Conventional signs as in Table 27. 


snc ve, UCLINEALUUY OF THE GAD-PO-PA (rGad-po-pa) HOUSEHOLD. 


ft DONDRUP t 


| (Don-Grub) | 
I 


m. to Tsewang Yangdzom 
(Ts’he-dbang dByangs-aDzoms) 








Tsering CHONDE Tsewang Rolma 
(Ts’he-ring) (CW hos-|Dan) (Ts’he-dbang sGrol-ma) 
informant 
m. to m. to m. to 
SONAM DORJE Tsering Paldzom TSANG DONDRUP 
(bSod-Nams rDo-rJe) (Ts’he-ring dPal-aDzoms) (gTsang Don-Grub) 
of Karpo-tok of ? Household of Tsang-bi 
(dKar-po T’hog) (gTsang-bi) 
Household Household 
Karpo-tok Tsang-bi 
(dKar-po T’hog) H. (gTsang-bi) 
Household 
SONAM SONAM ISHE P’HUNTZOK SKALZAN LOBSANG TEMPA 
P’HUNTZOK STANDZIN GYALSAN DONDRUP (bsKal-bZang) (bLo-bZang 
(bSod-Nams (bSod-Nams (Ye-Shes (P’hun-ts’ hogs bsTan-pa) 
P’hun-Ts’hogs) bsTan-aDzin) rGyal-mTs’ han)? Don-Grub) m. as mag-pa to 
Sonam Kuskid 
(6Sod-Nams 
SKu-sKyid) 
of Amchi 
(Am-cP’ hi) H. 
Amchi 
(Am-chi) H. 





m. to Tsering Chos-dzom 
(Ts’he-ring Ch’ hos-aDzoms) 
of ? Household 


| Three BOYS | 
T 


wo girls 


| 


Gad-po-pa (rGad-po-pa) 
Household 


1 Name unreadable in my notes. 


Has become a Gelug-pa lama in the Sankar gompa. 
Conventional signs as.in Table 27. 
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profession is hereditary, and although the other members of the family 
lived as peasants, one of the sons, usually the eldest, was educated as a 
‘doctor and became proficient in the trade, extra to the otherwise habit- 
ual agricultural work. 

In the k’hang-chen, we found no less than four married men, sharing 
a very young wife (I was told that she was only fifteen, but considering 
that she had five children already, I feel that this could not have been 
true). The genealogy of the family is given here in Table 32. 

The informant, Chonde, had two sisters, one older and one younger. 
They were both married off in bag-ma, and the youngest proved to be 
Tsewang Rolma whom we had met in the Tsang-bi Household, where 
she was wed to Tsang Dondrup as his second wife. 

Of the informant’s children, one, the third, had became a lama, while 
the fifth had preferred to go and be the mag-pa of the Amchi family (a 
related doctor’s household, but bearing the name of the trade as a 
patronimic) than to remain at home with his brothers and share their 
common wife. 

I did not visit another polyandrous household and make its genealogy 
until the 17th September 1938. And when I did so, it was at Chushod, 
opposite Leh, on the left bank of the Indus. Most of the inhabitants of 
this town are Musulmans, but there are a few Buddhist famililes among 
them, and it was interesting to see how they had retained their customs, 
including polyandry. 

The family which Nono Tse-P’hiin had specially brought me to see, 
however, was one in which there was a porjag, that is an extra man 
brought in when the husband or husbands fail to produce a child with 
their wife. The household name of this family was Shing-k’hang pa 
(Shing-K’hang-pa), and it consisted of only one man and his wife, 
Rigzin and Ishe Palkid, to which a younger man, the porjag, called 
Paldan, had been added. I made their genealogy, which I give in Table 
33. It will be seen that other members of the household had left it to 
Marry outside: Ngawang Standzin to become a lama, another brother 
of Rigzin, Skalzang, to become a mag-pa, a sister, now called Amina, 
who, having married a Musulman and changed her religion, was not 
considered to be part of the Buddhist community any longer, and Ishe 
Paljor, the youngest, who was a porjag in the Bata household (see 
Table 34), 

The k’hang-gu in the fields of this household stood empty, its oc- 
cupants, Rigzin’s parents, P’huntzok and Paldzom, being dead now. 
The k’hang-chen which we visited was a house of normal Ladaki pro- 
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portions, although rather poorer than those of Leh, the inhabitants of 
Chushod not being so well off as those of the Ladaki capital. I was 
struck by the untidy, dirty and miserable appearance of those whom 
we interviewed. None of them acted specially as informant, Nono Tse- 
P’hiin putting his questions to all three of the occupants of the k’hang- 
chen. 

Ishe Palkid’s story was that she had been married at 21 and that she 
had had a child almost immediately but which was, unfortunately, still- 
born. She had then waited for five years, and as she did not have an- 
other baby, and also because Rigzin was alone to cultivate the fields, 
she agreed to her husband’s proposal that Paldan of the Tagchod house- 
hold should be called in. He was the youngest son of that family, and 
agreed to join the couple in his double role of extra cultivator and sire 
to the descendence of the Shing-k’hang household. Seven years had now 
passed since he had come, but Ishe Palkid did not conceive again. In 
desperation, they were thinking now of adopting a child, and their 
choice had already fallen upon one of the sons of Skalzan of the Shingo- 
pa household. 

Upon enquiry, I found that the porjag was looked upon exactly as 
if he were a brother of Rigzin and that this polyandry, which was not 
fraternal, was, in fact, effectively treated as if it were so. Everything 
belonging to Rigzin in the house was now shared with the porjag, Pal- 
dan, who was a de facto joint proprietor of the Shing-k’hang-pa prop- 
erty. Paldan was some seven years younger than the wife, having been 
married to her when he was only nineteen. Rigzin, from a Ladaki point 
of view even, was not old and quite able to work. He was approximately 
thirty five, and in good health. But he did not seem able to cultivate 
the land as he should, and needed another man to help him, he said. 

On the 18th September 1938, that is the next day, we went and saw 
another household, near Leh, in which there was also a porjag. It was 
in a family called Bata (Ba-ta?) and as things turned out, the genealogy 
which I made there proved to be the most representative of all those I 
made in Ladak; it is the one with the greatest variety of cases, showing 
all the different aspects of the way the social system functions among 
those polyandrous people. 

I have already published this genealogy, the genealogy of the Tsong- 
K’har-pa (Btsong-mK’har-pa) household, in Transactions of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, Ser. II, vol. 10, April 1948, No. 6, under 
the title “Tibetan, Toda and Tiya Polyandry: a Report of Field Inves- 
tigation”. It appears on page 215 of the above publication, but in the 


TABLE 33. GENEALOGY OF THE SHING-K’HANG-PA (Shing-K’hang-pa) HOUSEHOLD. 


PUNTZOK ft 
(P’hun-Ts’ hogs) 
m. to Paldzom ¢ 






















(dPal-aDzoms) 
| 
RIGZIN NGAWANG SKALZANG Amina ISHE PALJOR 
(Rig-aDzin) STANDZIN - (6sKal-bZang) m. to (Ye-shes dPal-aByor) 
(Ngag-dbang a Moslem porjag to the Bata 
m, to Ishe Palkid bsTan-aDzin)® m. as mag-pa to (Ba-ta?) H.5 
(Ye-shes dPal-sKyid) Sonam Rolma 





of Sonam Grag-pa (bSod-Nams 
(Sod: Nams Grag-pa) sGrolma) 
Household? of Shingo-pa 
(Zhing-mGo-pa) 
Household. 
A BOY f? Porjag PALDAN Two BOYS 
(dPal-IDan) of Two girls 
Tagchod (T’hag- 
Ch’ hod) Household | 
Shingo-pa 
no issue! | (Zhing-mGo-pa) 


| Household 
Shing-k’hang-pa 

(Shing-K’ hang-pa) 

Household. 


' Ishe Palkid was married when she was twenty-one years old. 

2 The child was still-born. 

> A lama. 

4 They are thinking of adopting a child to continue the household. 
5 See Table 34. 

Conventional signs as in Table 27. 
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form which I gave it then. I have since learned Tibetan, and I had the 
good fortune to be able to review it with my Ladaki informant, Nono 
Tse-P’hiin, in Kalimpong, on the 3rd December 1953, so that I have 
made many corrections in the spelling, and have given what now ap- 
pears to be the correct orthography of the names. 

The Bata household was situated quite close to Leh, in the immediate 
vicinity, like the first families which we visited: It consisted of four 
people, one elderly man called Dondrup, his son Murup, the latter’s 
wife Palkid, and her porjag whose name was Paljor; he was the young- 
est of the Shing-k’hang-pa household which we had examined earlier, 
and the genealogy of which is given in Table 33. All these people acted 
as informants, Nono Tse-P’hiin gathering information for me not from 
only one of them but rather from them all together as they stood out- 
side their house and talked with us. They all lived in the Bata k’hang- 
chen, there being no reason, as we shall see, for D6ndrup, the elder, 
to go to a k’hang-gu. The house was of the usual type, standing close 
to the cultivations. We remained outside, and spoke to these people in 
the field, as can be seen from the photograph (Fig. 41), which I took 
at the conclusion of the interview. 

In Table 34, in which the genealogy of the Tsong-k’har-pa (bTsong- 
mK’har-pa) household is given, it will be seen that the Bata household 
grew out of it in the following way. Déndrup’s father, Tsong-gu Malik, 
now dead, was married to a woman called Sonam of the Bata house- 
hold, one which was well-known in Leh. They had three children, all 
boys, of whom Déndrup was the youngest. With the elder brothers, 
P’hiintzok and Pe-leg, he married polyandrously a woman named Putit 
of P’ho-sang household. And with this common wife, the brothers had 
no less than twelve children, of whom six died and six survived. 

Déndrup’s mother, Sonam, died after all her brothers, and no heirs 
remained for the Bata household from which she had come; none were 
even adopted it seemed. For this reason, after P’hiintzok and Pe-leg 
had taken over the k’hang-chen of the Tsong-k’har-pa house, Déndrup 
was made heir to the Bata household, that is the one of his mother. 
He went and lived there immediately, and the sons he had with his 
brothers’ common wife, helped him to cultivate the land there. 

The eldest of these boys, Ishe Paljor, together with his brother, Ishe 
(now dead), then married a certain Moslem woman, who took the name 
Senghe Tsomo when she became Buddhist (as she should to marry 
Buddhists). These children then took over the k’hang-chen, and P’hiin- 
tzok and Pe-leg moved into the k’hang-gu at Tsong-k’har-pa. A third 


TasLe 34. GENEALOGY OF TSONG-K’HAR-PA (5Tsong-mK’har-pa) HOUSEHOLD. 


ISHE PALJOR ISHE f Ishe f MURUP 
(Ye-Shes (Ye-Shes) Putit (Ngos-Grub)® 
dPal-aByor) (Ye-Shes 
i Bu-aK*hrid) 
m, to Sang-gya Tsomo m. to 
(Sangs-rGyas mTs’ho-mo)* Palkid 
(dPal-sKyid) 
RIGZIN Deskid NGAWANG | of Tarig 
(Rigs-aDzin) (bDe-sKyid) (gNga-dbang)® (T’ha-rig?) 
Household 
m. to m. to 
Tsering Tonyot no issue 
(Ts’he-ring) (Ton- Yor?) 
of Shorepa of Azim-pa 
(Sho-re-pa) (?) H. as mag-pa 
Household 
| 
Two BOYS | 
One girl 


Ralwa (Ral-ba) 
Tsong-k’har-pa 
(bTsong-mK'har- 
pa) H.* 


Tsong-k’har-pa 
(6Tsong-mK’har-pa) 
Household 


| 
| One BOY 





“Little Tsong king’, obviously a nickname with a Moslem connotation (Malik = 
Arabic for “king’’). 

Dondrup received the Bata household, as all his mother’s brothers died without 
heirs. 

She was a Moslem, but changed religion and name to marry her husband. 
Conventional signs as in Table 27. 


TSONG-GU-MALIK tf 
(Ts*hong-gu Malik) 
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\| 
m, to Putit (Bu-aK’hrid) 
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| 

Aisha Kundzom f NGAWANG tf TSERING ¢ 
m. to (Kun-aDzoms) (gNga-dbang) (Ts’he-ring) 
RASUL, 
a Moham- 
medan.® 
no H. 





Porjag' 


ISHE PALJOR 


(Ye-Shes 


dPal-aByor) 
of Shing-k’hang-pa 
(Shing-k’ hang-pa) H. 


No issue® | 


Bata (Ba-ta?) 
Household 


| 


Deskid was a tenant without occupation on some land of her brother; she took a 
mag-pa ad founded the Ralwa Tsong-k’har-pa H. 

He is a Jama at Himis gompa. 

Murup received the Bata H. and continued it, while Ishe Paljor and Ishe continued 
the Tsong-k’har-pa Household. 
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(Kun-aDoms)"® 


m. to 
DOGPA 
(aBrog-pa) 
of Ragasha 
(Rag-k’ha-sha) 
H. 
| 
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(6Kra-Shis) 
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Sonam Tsomo 
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of Chémpel 
(Cl’hos-aP’ hel) 
H. 
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Tsomo Rolma Putit DOGPA ft 
(mTs’ho-mo) (sGrol-ma (aBrog-pa)'? 
Bu-aKhrid) 
m. to 
TSERING m. to 
PALJOR SANG-GYA 
(Ts*he-ring P'HUNTZOK 
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(A-Zhang- | 
Nyis-pa)y : 
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Azhang-ni-pa 
(A-Zhang- 
Nyis-pa) H. 










Porjag taken after 20 ycars of childless marriage. 
Childless still after 4 years could adopt a child. 

Moslem name as married a Moslem. 

Same name as earlier dead girl in commemoration. 

Moh. convert to Budh. Is now manager of Himis gompa. 
No name; this one against the evil eye (means “nomad”’). 
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son, Murup, was, however, made Dondrup’s heir at the Bata household, 
so that he came to join his youngest father there, without putting the 
latter in a k’hang-gu. Some time later, he married Palkid of Tarig, and 
continued to live with his father in the Bata k’hang-chen. This was 
some twenty four years ago, and in the meantime, Palkid not having 
any children, it was decided that a porjag should be called in. The 
reason for this was apparently not only because of the wife’s sterility. 
As in the earlier case at Shing-k’*hang-pa, I was told that Dondrup and 
Murup were insufficient to cultivate the land, and that another man 
was needed. Ishe Paljor of Shing-k’hang-pa household was thus called 
in four years before my visit, and duly married to Palkid as her extra 
husband. He was certainly a help in working the fields, but he in no 
way remedied the barrenness of Murup’s wife. She told me that they 
were now thinking adopting an heir, but she could not say whom they 
had in mind at this early stage. 

In the Tsong-k’har-pa household, I heard, there were now three 
k’hang-gus: one was that in which Putit, Déndrup’s mother, lived (she 
was still alive); the other, the one in which Ishe Paljor and Sang-gya 
Tsomo lived (Ishe, the younger brother had died after the polyandrous 
marriage); and the third was the quite paradoxical case of Deskid, the 
couple’s daughter, who had rented one from her brother, Rigzin, who 
was now in possession of the k’hang-chen with his wife, Tsering of 
Shorepa, and their three children. On this rented portion, of which 
she was a tenant without occupation, she lived with a mag-pa whom 
she had taken to herself, a certain Tonyot of Azim-pa, and had one boy. 
Her share was considered as a split-off portion of the Tsong-k’har-pa 
household, and bore the name of Ralwa Tsong-k’har-pa, or “cleft Tsong- 
k’har-pa”. Her son was apparently considered to be the heir to this 
new household, but how this was possible, considering the tenancy was 
of so precarious a nature, was not explained to me. 

Rigzin and Deskid had a younger brother, Ngawang, who had, how- 
ever, left the family before his elder brother married, and become a 
lama at Himis gompa. He was entitled to a share of the family prop- 
erty in accordance with Ladaki customary law, but for the time being 
was not claiming it, and lived together with his fellow-monks on the 
revenue of the monastery. He was also entitled to share his elder broth- 
er’s wife with the latter, his order not being celibate, but it was not 
specified whether he did so or not. 

D6ndrup told us that of his other children, a daughter, now called 
Aisha, bore that name because she had married a Moslem Ladaki with 
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whom she lived in Leh. Three other daughters, Kundzom, Tsomo and 
Rolma Putit, were all married out in bag-ma, the two first of these, at 
least, to other families. They were the mistresses, respectively, of the 
Ragasha and the Azhang-ni-pa households, but their younger sister 
had married a certain Sang-gya P*hiintzok who, curiously enough, was 
a convert to Buddhism from his original Moslem faith, — surely a very 
rare occurrence. He was employed as a manager of the Himis gompa, 
where he was in charge of trade and accounts, and made a comfortable 
living. But he had no household, and no zhing-kham to hand down, 
so that they lived in quarters in the monastery grounds. His conversion 
was responsible for this; the situation could nevertheless be remedied 
if he purchased some land and settled on it. The couple had three 
children, and the succession was thus assured beforehand. 


(ii) Information gathered concerning the functioning of polyandry in 
Ladak 

From all these families that I visited with Nono Tseten P’htintzok be- 

tween the 30th August and the 18th September 1938, I gathered much 

information as to the rules of polyandry, and how these marriages func- 

tioned. 

I heard thus of the manner in which polyandry is regulated in Ladak. 
In many ways, it appeared to be very similar to what I had already 
learned in Lahul, except that, perhaps because of the climate being 
colder, there seemed to be less sexual privacy. Another reason for this, 
probably, was that the Ladaki is more sedentary than the Lahuli and 
does not leave his home as regularly on commercial trips, so that one 
alone out of a woman’s many husbands remains with her; in Ladak, 
all the brothers are almost constantly resident in the family house, and 
it is consequently more difficult to establish a sort of roster between 
them in their relations with the common wife. 

Every house in Leh has a large common room, well heated because 
the kitchen fireplace is either in it or close by, in another smaller room 
which communicates with it. This room is the one in which the entire 
family of the k’hang-chen lives during the long winter months, the one 
in which everything goes on all day and all night, eating, sleeping, pro- 
creation and the like. Its name is the Jan-sa (Byan-sa), which means 
“kitchen place”, and I was told that the main reason for which every- 
body lives here in winter, herded together, is because it is warm and 
there is not enough fuel to heat the other rooms in the house. 

Of course, it is not a rule that public mating in the Jan-sa takes place. 
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It all depends upon how people feel about such things, my informants 
said. Sometimes, the wife will regulate who, of her many husbands, 
should be with her; at other times, one of the brothers will do so, not 
necessarily the eldest, but generally the one with the most personality, 
the one who has the greatest influence with them all. Again, it is pos- 
sible for the brothers to agree among themselves as to who shall go with 
their wife for the night, while it is not excluded that they should all of 
them have relations with her in the same night. Things can be done 
discreetly, in the dark, with some item of furniture in front of the bed 
for greater privacy. But this is not always the case, and often relations 
between husbands and the wife take place with a lamp lit, and in full 
view of the others, including the children. Not much clothing, however, 
is discarded, partly out of modesty, but also because it is cold. 

I asked here, too, if signals were ever made use of at the door, should 
the marriage net be consummated in the common room. This question 
was usually received with great guffaws of laughter; the very idea seem- 
ed to amuse them. No, they said, there were no signals; nobody ever 
left anything at the door. As far as they knew, it had never been done, 
either. 

To my question as to how, then, did they decide who should sleep 
with the common wife, one of my informants (at the Od-ldan house- 
hold) looked at me slily and asked if I were, myself, married. When I 
answered that I was, he asked whether, then, I decided with my wife 
that, as let us say seven p.m. tonight, we would have intercourse? Nat- 
urally not, and he laughed; well, then it was the same with them. Such 
things took place tacitly, by implicit understanding, and with tact, not 
in accordance with a pre-arranged programme. 

My investigations as to the possibility of jealousy affecting the rela- 
tions between the husbands of a polyandrous Ladaki family led to the 
same results as in Lahul. I was told that nobody could afford to be 
jealous, that it was a luxury in which those who were rich enough to 
divide up property in other, less austere environments than theirs, could 
indulge. The Reverend W. Asboe was of the opinion that the ordinary 
average Ladaki was “not very passionate” as he put it, and that for this 
Teason, they could not really feel the pangs of jealousy. He attributed 
this lack of passion to the altitude and to the climate which was so cold, 
and as proof of his allegation, he said that the Moslems, who elsewhere 
were so fiery about sexual matters and men’s honour in these things, 
were also devoid of passion in Ladak, and often accepted situations 
there which they would have violently rebelled against elsewhere. No- 
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body denied, nevertheless, that jealousy was there, ever-present, under 
the surface. All they said was that it is kept in check by the necessity 
of the polyandrous system, which in turn is the result of the dearth of 
resources which consequently should themselves be shared in so bleak 
an environment. 

The education of the children in a polyandrous household was the 
next point which I took up. At birth, I heard, there was no midwifery, 
mothers usually going to the assistance of their daughters and rendering 
them the necessary service. After that, it was the mother who naturally 
looked after the baby in its early infancy, often suckling it for a pro- 
tracted period of from one to three years, depending on subsequent 
pregnancies. Sometimes, a woman would be assisted in the care of the 
child by one of her own sisters from outside — either from the house of 
her parents or from the house she had been married into in bag-ma. 

Asked what were the rules of cleanliness taught early to a baby, I 
was told that there were none. Children were left to do absolutely 
whatever they liked in this respect, and put outside the house to play 
in the lanes and fields with other children, without any constraint being 
imposed upon them. Of course, if they dirtied the house, they were 
scolded and driven outside, but beyond that attitude, the mother never 
attempted to control them in such matters at all. (This might actually 
account for the extraordinary freedom of Tibetans everywhere within 
their cultural area in what concerns evacuatory functions; both men and 
women seem to have no shame at all in performing on the streets in 
public and before everybody’s gaze. They will also follow Europeans 
who try to retire in privacy, to see “how they do it” — one of the most 
embarrassing things about field-work in Tibet.) 

Children take to playing very early in the lanes and fields. They 
make castles of mud and water, and nothing seems to amuse them more 
during their first years. They then go over to more sophisticated games 
such as hockey, riding on sticks, playing at being a family, at cultivating 
the fields with small, imitation hoes, at being bride and bridegroom at 
a wedding festival. Dolls are made for the girls out of rags, and the 
boys go about with little axes made of wood. But they seem to tire of 
such games at times, and often go back to making mud and water pies 
and constructions. 

It is at this stage that paternal authority makes itself felt. I asked 
who was the father who took over control, expecting it to be the eldest, 
as he is regarded as the head of the family. But I was told that this 
was not so, and that it was the father who was the most influential who 
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imposed himself. He did not do so with any severity, however, as par- 
ents are usually “afraid of their children’, fearing that if they are too 
strict, they will not be well treated by them later, when they themselves 
have to go into the k’hang-gu. 

I enquired who it was who gave the children their sex education. 
The answer was that nobody did. Parents are forbidden by custom to 
speak to them of such things, and they have to pick up what they can 
learn from playmates. Another source of information was watching 
animals, it seemed, and everyone agreed that they may learn something 
from witnessing their parents’ behaviour during the long winter nights 
in the Jan-sa. Anyhow, they “somehow” knew about sex by the time 
they were approximately six years of age. 

Sexual games between children, as well as masturbation, were very 
severely punished if discovered by the parents. The father would beat 
a child caught playing with itself or attempting coitus with another 
child. Mothers, it seemed, did not beat, but pinched instead, and this 
could be made very unpleasant for the victim. It was impressed upon 
me that if a child was a favourite, it might be dealt with more leniently, 
and that no attempt to deal out punishment equally was made. 

In very small children, masturbation was repressed by attempts to 
frighten the child. It would be told by its mother that a sort of witch 
called a baghzi (a Hindu name?) would come and either carry the child 
away, or cut off its ears and put them in a leather bag which the crea- 
ture carried expressly for the purpose of collecting the ears of bad 
children. No threat was ever made that the genital organs of the child 
would be cut off, and the idea that this might be said seemed utterly 
fantastic to my informants. As a sign of the times, I heard that children 
were also threatened with being carried off by Tungan robbers (these 
were Chinese Moslems from Sinkiang who, in 1938, had just been 
chased out of Turkestan by Soviet troops, and had escaped Southwards, 
over the Karakorum pass; they stayed in Leh for some time before be- 
ing repatriated by sea to China by the Government of India). 

When children were between six and seven years old, their formal 
education began. They were taught to read and write Tibetan by quali- 
fied teachers, usually lamas, for about one year. Most of the teaching 
consisted in getting the pupil to learn long texts by heart and reciting 
them, in the very early morning. Corporal punishment was administer- 
ed if the lesson was not learned properly. When the year was up, more 
practical things were taught, such as agriculture and the traditional 
ways in which crops are grown in Ladak. Pastoral duties were also in- 
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culcated into future herdsmen at this time, while others learned a trade. 

Those children who were put in monasteries, either boys or girls, 
were usually sent there at the respective ages of eight and fourteen. The 
boys became lamas and were put through a very severe period of proba- 
tion. They were attached to a master whom they had to serve com- 
pletely, as if they were his body-servant. Frequent corporal punishment 
was meted out to them and this was quite usual — in fact it was a per- 
fectly correct thing to do, and many jokes had to do with the way in 
which a master gave his pupil a correction with a whip, on the slightest 
pretext, when he felt that he had not been attentive to his merest whim. 
In nunneries, very much the same happened, except that relations be- 
tween elders and probationers were not so acute. A girl was usually 
trained by a jetsiin-ma (rJe-bTsun-ma), or senior nun, before becoming 
a cho-mo (Jo-mo) or ordinary nun, and the relation between the two 
women was of a much less brutal nature. 


(iii) Reasons given for the existence of polyandry in Ladak 

The consensus of opinion among the informants in the various poly- 
androus households that I visited about why they followed this partic- 
ular type of matrimonial custom, was that it was the only way to avoid 
dividing up the property and thus being impoverished in a bleak and 
arid land. I was also told, as a secondary reason, that it enabled a 
household to obtain the sufficient labour that it needed to cultivate the 
fields; where many brothers inherited the property jointly, and took one 
wife in common, they could easily cope with the work to be done, as 
there were enough hands to do it. 

Only once did I hear that there might be yet another reason beyond 
these for which polyandry was followed by the Buddhist Ladakis of 
Tibetan affinity. It was on the 30th September 1938, near Ridzong, 
when we met a bandit from Tibet proper, called Norgyas. He told me 
that polyandry was practised by Tibetans so as to avoid the wives of 
the brothers quarrelling. Peace in the house, according to him, could 
only be obtained if there was only one wife in the family. 

The Reverend Walter Asboe was of the opinion that it was a blessing 
that polyandry existed among the Buddhists. In so poor and difficult 
an environment, he said, another matrimonial system would probably 
only lead either to strife over the obtention of food, or to widespread 
famine. In this, he was only echoing what previous Moravian mission- 
aries as well as many authors have said when speaking or writing about 
the customs of the people in Ladak. 
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A. Wilson, in The Abode of Snow (see Bibliography), says: “I was 
a little surprised to find that one of the Moravian missionaries defended 
the polyandry of the Tibetans, not as a thing to be approved of in the 
abstract and tolerated among Christians, but as good for the heathen 
of so sterile a country. In taking this view, he proceeded on the argu- 
ment that superabundant population, in an unfertile country, must be a 
great calamity, and produce ‘eternal warfare or eternal want’.” (p. 647). 

Captain H. L. Ramsay, in his Western Tibet (see Bibliography), goes 
even further and states that “it would be a misfortune if, with the in- 
troduction of Christianity, monogamy was introduced (in Ladak)”. To 
this, the Reverend A. H. Francke, also of the Moravian Mission, writ- 
ing in 1907, has to say that before Christianity came to Ladak, Moham- 
medanism was already there, and it is to the Moslems that we must 
look, before anything else, for change in matrimonial customs. In his 
opinion, polyandry is a disgusting practice which cannot be defended, 
and which should be replaced by a more ethical form of matrimony. 
The Code of Tribal Custom of the Ladakh Tehsil (see Bibliography) 
agrees with him in this, and, while stating that polyandry has obvious eco- 
nomic reasons for its existence, also maintains that it darkens the picture 
from a moral point of view and should not be allowed to continue. 

In an article published in the Sunday Amrita Bazaar Patrika, a Cal- 
cutta newspaper, on March 16th 1952, and entitled “Poverty, Mass 
Ignorance and Social Evils in Ladakh’, the special correspondent of 
the paper in Kashmir expresses the very current Indian opinion that 
“Two social evils, ugly and venomous, are eating into the vitals of 
Ladakh Buddhists. One is the custom of polyandry... the other the 
very common use of chang (beer).” He goes on to say, in the most 
significant passage of the article: “The supposed aim of polyandry, to 
keep the population within narrow limits, can only be reached if a num- 
ber of women are ready to remain single. But this is not easy to achieve 
in any society and the result is immorality. From conditions obtaining 
in the country, I am forced to believe that polyandry has undermined 
the powers of increase of the people.” For him, the only way to do 
away with the evil is to improve conditions in the land so that “the 
development of resources of the district bring enough wealth and strong 
public opinion” against polyandry. 


(iv) Other relevant information 
Enquiries about the kinship system in Ladak which I made, led me to 
observe that it was in every way a Western Tibetan one, identical terms 
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being used to those in Lahul. For this reason, it is unnecessary for me 
to repeat what I have already written in the passage about this in my 
description of Lahul, and the reader is referred to it (see p. 326-7), 
Two new terms, however, did come to light: oma chik-pa (aO-ma gChig- 
pa) for a milk brother or sister, and chos-piin (Ch’hos sPun) for broth- 
ers in a religious order. The kinship system is descriptive, and is only 
used in a classificatory manner when addressing strangers (meme for 
old men and lamas assimilated to grandfathers, ama for strange women 
of the age of one’s mother, etc.). 

The patrilineal clans, each descendant from a common ancestor, 
which I encountered in Lahul under the name of rii (Rus), are called 
P’haspun (P’ha-sPun or P’has-sPun) in Ladak. In accordance with 
H. A. Jaeschke’s Tibetan-English Dictionary (1949), p. 330, this name 
is given the English meaning of “several neighbours or inhabitants of 
a village that have a common Lha (or god) and thus have become rus- 
pa cig-cig, members of the same family; this common tie entails on them 
the duty whenever a death takes place, of caring for the cremation of 
the dead body”. 

From Nono Tse-P’hiin, however, I learned that a p’haspun was pri- 
marily the group formed by all the male descendants of one paternal 
ancestor, and only secondarily really, by corruption, the group consist- 
ing of all those males who worship the same Lha or who are associated 
for burial purposes. Later, in 1953, when we met again, this time in 
Kalimpong, at the other end of India, he added something to the defini- 
tion he had given me fifteen years earlier. He said that a p’haspun was 
a group consisting of men associated for purposes of financial support 
in difficult times. 

It appears, thus, that in Ladak, although the p’haspuns are, first and 
foremost, patrilineal lineages or clans whose ancestry is traceable to a 
single common progenitor and who worship a common Lha or god, 
they are also groups of kinfolk with a certain definite obligation of the 
members towards one another, namely that of caring for the cremation 
of the dead body when a death occurs within the group, and with the 
rather more ill-defined duty of helping each other financially in periods 
of economic distress. 

It is as though the Tibetan archaic, patrilineal, corporate group of 
the lineage had overflowed its ancient, strictly parental nature in Ladak, 
and with time had assumed additional social significance, thus playing 
an important role in the economic life of a polyandrous people. I say 
this because we saw in Lahul — and, as we shall see from the material 
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which I collected later, in Kalimpong, about Central Tibet — the rit does 
not carry with it such obligations between its members. It seems to 
be confined to the single function of prohibiting marriage within its 
fold. It is only an exogamous unit and not an association for mutual 
assistance. 

In East and West (see Bibliography) | published a complete list of 
thirty five p’haspuns of Ladak, involving eighty six families, whose 
names, meaning of appellation, name of lha, and remarks on each of 
them, I have given simultaneously. Readers are referred to this article 
for the information, which I endeavoured to make as exhaustive as 
possible. 

Regarding the question of the exogamy of the p’haspuns of Ladak, 
I was told by Nono Tse-P’hiin as well as by his father-in-law, Joseph 
Gergan, that no one paid the slightest attention any longer to rules for- 
bidding marriage within the p’haspun. As long as people were “not 
related”, as they put it, (meaning, no doubt, not immediately related by 
ties of close family kinship), marriage was possible between members 
of families constituting a same p’haspun. The latter were really only 
inter-assistance organizations, they said, and had nothing to do with 
marriage rules any longer. 

Ordinary folk from Ladak, however, from Leh and from its sur- 
roundings, whom I met on my visits to polyandrous households, and 
later, in Kalimpong, when they were on their way to or from Lhasa on 
pilgrimage, assured me that one should marry only outside the p’haspun 
to which one belonged. They all said that, as far as they were con- 
cerned, they would not think of doing otherwise. 

The explanation of such divergent views must surely be, then, that 
probably these vary with the class to which a man belongs, and to which 
my informants belonged. The wealthier and more educated people, such 
as Joseph Gergan and his son-in-law, no longer consider it necessary 
to heed the ancient exogamous rules of the p’haspun. They have out- 
grown them, have become modern, and such rules appear meaningless 
to them. But the peasant population of Ladak, by nature very con- 
servative and certainly much less discerning, still adhere strictly to the 
Tules, although they do so quite instinctively as the “right” thing to do, 
and would be completely at a loss if they had to give the reason for 
their action. 

I asked Joseph Gergan on one occasion (actually by letter to which 
I received a reply on the 27th December 1938) if a porjag could be 
of the same p’haspun as the common wife, or if he should be of the 
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same as the first husbands. His answer was that he should preferably 
be of another p’haspun than the common wife (the rule of exogamy 
playing here) but that there was no objection to him being of the same 
one as the husbands, although it was not compulsory. He remarked that 
such an extra man brought in to sire children in a barren union was gen- 
erally younger than the men to whom the woman was married earlier. 

Within each Ladaki p’haspun there exist rules of death and birth 
pollution which are observed for varying periods of time according to 
the p’haspun. I have given the length of the period in each case (vary- 
ing from one week to one month) in the publication mentioned above 
about the p’haspuns. The essence of this ritualistic observation is that 
people of the same p’haspun may not eat together for the stipulated 
period of time when they are either Bangak (Bang-Ngag-la aDzem-ches, 
“to shrink from speaking to a parturient woman’’) in the case of birth 
pollution, or Rongag (Ro-Negag-la aDzem-ches, “to shrink from speak- 
ing to a dead body”) if it is death pollution that makes them ritually 
unclean. 

During the period of birth pollution, extra to not eating with mem- 
bers of one’s p’haspun, parents may not go into the fields, must have 
nothing to do with agriculture if the event take place during a period 
of ploughing, sowing or harvesting, and may not jump over any irri- 
gating water channel in the fields, for the whole period of time. The 
mother particularly, is not allowed to touch any of the eating utensils, 
the fire-place, or other people’s food. Before the return to normal can 
take place for all these people, a lhabsang (IHa-bSang) or “god-clean” 
ceremony has to occur at the home of the afflicted. It is conducted by 
a lama who reads the scriptures (prayers which my notes call lha- 
bSag) while he beats cymbals and a drum. He is offered tea in the 
customary fashion. 

Another period of ritual uncleanliness with Ladakis is that which 
follows the death of a wife or a husband. When one of the latter dies, 
the wife is yuksamo (Yugs-sa-mo) or polluted for a duration of time 
varying in accordance with circumstances, whether it is the eldest or a 
younger spouse who has died, and also with respect to different parts 
of Ladak. During this time, the widow will cover herself with a black 
piece of clothing, sit in some dark recess of the house, and have her 
food cooked and served to her in separate dishes from the rest of the 
family. She, too, is restored to normality again when her relations 
come, bringing a lama with them, and perform a lhabsang ceremony 
of purification. 
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A man is yuksapa (Yugs-sa-pa) after the death of his wife, also for 
a period of time the duration of which depends on circumstances (if it 
is the senior or one of the junior wives) and on the part of Ladak. His 
mourning is less severe than that of a woman, and all he has to do is 
to keep from rejoicing and amusing himself, not put on any jewelry or 
gay colours, wear his hat with the side flaps turned down. He may eat 
in common with the members of his household and need not stay in- 
doors for the length of time that he is unclean. 

During the period of birth pollution, a certain number of ceremonies 
connected with the new-born child take place in the house of its parents. 
If it is a boy, a da-dar (mDa-dar), that is an arrow with silk ribbons of 
five different colours attached to it, is placed in a pot of grain next to 
the mother’s bed. Before the babe takes its first milk, one of the fathers 
(the most influential one) takes a spoon and with saffron powder draws 
the last letter of the Tibetan alphabet “A” in reverse on it. He then 
prints this letter on the child’s mouth, be it a boy or a girl, and it is 
only after this that it is allowed to take any nourishment. 

The next step is to call in an Onpo (dbang-po) or astrologer, who is 
entrusted with making the baby’s horoscope. Seven days later, relatives 
and visitors, but no one of the new-born’s p’haspun, arrive to con- 
gratulate. They bring mar-zan (Mar-Zan) or “butter-porridge” (made 
of butter, rice sugar and apricots) with them and feast on it with the 
family. 

At the same time as the /habsang cleansing ceremony takes place, 
the child has its hair cut (gJur) in a special way — short on top, but left 
long on the sides —, a black soot mark is placed on its face from the 
tip of its nose upwards towards and over its forehead, and it is given 
iron bangles to wear. It will keep all these marks until it is four or five 
years old. 

After the cleaning ceremony is finished, the parents can go normally 
about their business again. It is then that relatives and friends, including 
members of the p’haspun, come on visit in a festival called Da-kang 
(Zla-Gang) or “month full”. They bring ornaments, presents for the 
child, and some coins of one pice (called Tambol in Ladak, which I 
presume to be a Hindu word as it is not Tibetan). This money is paid 
to the parents, but it is repayable, in that when the giver has a birth 
in his house, the amount will have to be paid back by the present 
recipient. 

The paternal aunt (father’s sister) brings a special type of cap to this 
festival, called a Pan-ju (Pan-Jwu) or “small Pandit cap”, a type of 
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headgear resembling that in which the Tibetan saint Padmasambhava 
(Guru Rimpoche) is always attired, and she puts it on the child’s head. 
It will wear this until it grows out of it. The feast lasts two days, and 
the guests are served with amai mar-zan (Ama-ai Mar-zan) or “mother’s 
mar-zan”, which all can now safely eat in the household. 

In wealthier families, two more festive occasions are observed: Bdiin- 
da-kang (bDun Zla-Gang) after seven weeks (Bdiin stands for “seven”) 
in which many more people, sometimes the whole village, are enter- 
tained; and pang-ri (Pang-Dri) or “lap fragrance” in which a vast con- 
course of friends, relatives and guests are entertained for three days, if 
the new-born is a boy. On this last occasion, it is customary for the 
maternal grandmother to have tsampa served to everybody present. 

There is no equivalent of the ral-dag or hair-cutting ceremony of 
Lahul, in Ladak. But at the birth of a son, it is not unusual for super- 
stitious people to cut off a small lock and to stuff it into a willow tree. 
This is called the performance of ral-chang (Ral-IChang) or “‘long-hair 
willow”. 

A child receives its names at no special time. There are three of 
them, and one of them is always kept secret and never revealed during 
the whole lifetime of the person. The parents can name their child, or 
they can take it to a lama who will give it names in writing on a piece 
of Tibetan paper, stamped with the seal of the monastery. The astrol- 
oger is sometimes asked to give auspicious names to a child after he 
has made its horoscope, and in the more important Ladaki families it 
is customary for the king of Ladak to be asked to name their offspring. 

I have gone at length into these various ceremonies connected with 
the birth and initiation of children, as well as with notions of cleanliness 
and pollution in ritual matters which have to do with child-bearing and 
death, because it appears to me to be so very revealing of the psychol- 
ogy of the polyandrous Ladakis. Such ritualistic practices are to be 
found in other, non-polyandrous societies elsewhere in the world, and 
they compare very favourably with Indian ways in these matters. But 
it is of interest, it seems to me, to note that they exist also among the 
polyanders of an area of Tibetan cultural affinity, with the special char- 
acteristics which I have described above. 


(v) Medical information 

As I had already done in Lahul, I also visited medical men in Ladak, 
and the hospitals in Leh, in order to gather information concerning the 
nervous ailments of the population. It was, I thought, important to do 
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so, especially when, in Kyelang, I had discovered significant psychol- 
ogical disorders in members of polyandrous households. In Ladak, the 
information that I gathered was not quite as sensational, but it con- 
firmed to a large extent what I already knew now about the psycho- 
pathology of the people of these regions. 

My first such visit was to the Kashmir State hospital in Leh on the 
30th August, 1938. There I met the chief physician in charge, a Dogra 
medical officer called Dr. M. S. Diwani. He told me that venereal 
diseases were, as usual, the dominant illnesses which he had to treat. 
He attributed their wide distribution in Ladak to contacts with Moslem 
traders from Sinkiang, who passed them on through the intermediary 
of the temporary wives which they took from the local, Buddhist popu- 
lation. Extra to digestive troubles due to a diet of excessive tea and 
chang drinking, there were many cases of epilepsy and hysteria. The 
former sickness seemed mostly to plague Moslem women, while the lat- 
ter was the perogative of single Buddhist women and nuns in the nun- 
nerise. They got attacks usually during their menstrual periods, and 
nearly always at night. The cure for these afflictions was in the hands 
of the amchis, who cauterized the head of the patient in prescribed places. 

There was much osteomelitis about, Dr. Diwani said, and it was due 
to the purdah habits of Moslem women, because they did not get suf- 
ficient sun. The Buddhist women who worked on the fields never suf- 
fered from this illness. He knew of no cases of impotence or frigidity, 
as no one had been to see him for such ailments. There was madness 
in the area, the most significant case being that of the Tulku (sPrul-sKu) 
or Incarnation of Tikse Gompa (see The Mad Tulku of Tikse by the 
same author, Stepping Stones, Kalimpong, 1950). To my question as 
to whether he knew of homosexuality in Ladak, Dr. Diwani said that 
it was widespread in the monasteries, where the relations between mas- 
ter and novice were universally known to take on that character. 

On the 1st September 1938, when I visited the Gad-po-pa (rGad- 
po-pa) household, and made its genealogy (see p. 368), I took advan- 
tage of my talk with the informant Chond who, it will be recalled, was 
an amchi or native doctor, to enquire from him about his practice. 
He told me that he had many cases of giddiness to deal with, and he 
attributed this to bad diet in the case of the men, and to irregularities 
in the menses of women. There were no cases of impotence or frigidity, 
as far as he knew, but many of anxiety and hysteria, which he had to 
treat, nearly always, in women. They were mainly to be found among 
single women and nuns, and often took the form of nervous blindness 
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and deafness for certain periods of time. He attributed this to devils 
which possessed the individual concerned, and he, personally, tried to 
cure them by cauterization of the head. If this did not help, the patients 
were advised to visit the lamas, who gave the religious formulas to eat, 
or carried out exorcisms over them. Chonde showed me his cauteriza- 
tion instruments and a chart which guided him as to where to apply 
the red-hot irons. 

The Reverend Walter Asboe, whose Moravian Mission ran a small 
dispensary and hospital in the Mission House in Leh, was also infor- 
mative about nervous ailments in the town. He said that men did come 
to be cured of impotence, but that they were nearly all physical cases 
and definitely not mental ones. As it was, it was not living in polyan- 
dry which made them impotent, for if the common wife was not to their 
liking, they could always seek relief with some of the numerous prosti- 
tutes that were to be found in Leh. All of these professionals, he said, 
were Moslems, not Buddhists, and were usually recruited from among 
the temporary wives, converted to Mohammedanism by the Yarkandi 
traders, surplus women left over by the polyandry of the Buddhist 
Ladakis. 

The Reverend Asboe had come across no cases of frigidity in women, 
but, on the contrary, he knew of many cases of nymphomania. Again, 
this affliction was to be found among the Moslem women converts, 
never among the polyandrous wives of the Buddhist households. He 
had also heard that homosexuality was prevalent in the monasteries, 
and since, he said, Jaeschke’s Tibetan-English Dictionary contained all 
the numerous Tibetan terms for various sexual perversions, it seemed 
from this that these were widespread throughout Ladak. 

Nono Tse-P’hiin, as my principal interpreter and informant, was of 
an opposite opinion. He said that homosexuality was a punishable of- 
fence in Kashmiri law, and therefore did not exist in Ladak. It was 
looked upon with great disfavour anyhow, by the Ladakis, and he felt 
sure that no one indulged in it, not even in the monasteries. In Tibet, 
it was another matter, he added, and it was known that it was practised 
in the large monasteries of Central Tibet, as any monk returning from 
Lhasa or Shigatse where he had gone for his studies could tell. 

With regard to prostitution, this is the place perhaps, to mention 
what Joseph Gergan once told me about the smoking of tobacco. I had 
asked him on the 14th October 1938, in Kargil, as we were travelling 
together towards the Kashmir capital, Srinagar, how it was that in the 
whole of Tibet and in areas under the cultural influence of that country, 
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smoking was looked upon as so heinous an offence. He replied that it 
was because, so the lamas said, tobacco was a weed grown from the 
menstrual flow of a prostitute who had prayed that it might fertilize 
a plant that would be the joy of mankind. For this reason, lamas could 
not think of smoking, and they naturally opposed it in the lay popula- 
tion as well. 


c) Investigation of polyandry along the Leh-Srinagar Treaty Road 


1. Information gathered at Spituk and Ri-dzong 

At our first halt after leaving Leh, I gathered interesting information 
concerning polyandry in the central Tibetan provinces from the acting 
chief abbot of the monastery, who had studied in Lhasa. I shall revert 
to what he told me when we come to Part II, where I shall deal with 
the polyandry of Tibet proper. 

At Ri-dzong, the Tibetan bandit, Norgyds, had much to tell me also. 
He told me a certain amount about the marital customs of those parts 
of Tibet which he knew personally, but also about those specifically ap- 
pertaining to Western Tibet. It is these which I shall account for here. 

It seemed that my informant was born in Ngari Korsum and had only 
later in his life taken to banditry. At the age of nine, he was adopted 
by a Jama, the assistant of the Garp6n of Gartok, that is of the Tibetan 
Government official whose residence was in the capital of Ngari 
Korsum. 

The lama’s name was De-chen-la (bDe-Ch’hen-lags) and he had a 
sister living with him who was married and had a son, D6n-stob-la 
(Don-sTobs-lags), of the same age as Norgyds. Although there was a 
relation of master to servant between the two boys (the lama’s nephew 
being the superior), a very intimate bond was formed between the two. 
When Dén-stob-la married, Norgyds was allowed to share the wife with 
him, and this because the two had become what he called skyidug-chik- 
pa (sKyid-sDug-gChig-pa). 

This long word has the meaning of “Happiness-Grief-Identical” and 
such a relation is very often entered into in Tibet between close friends. 
Norgyis said that, in his case, it was only a minor variety of the relation 
because, normally, it is a much more formal and binding connection. 

Thus in Tibet, and also in Ladak, two old friends who had known 
cach other for a long time could become skyidug-chik-pa in the follow- 
ing way. They make a vow, clasping each other’s middle finger, in 
which they swear to share undividedly everything that they have for 
the rest of their lives, and even in the next one that awaits them. If 
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one of them is married, or gets married later, it is agreed that the friends 
will also share the wife. When Don-chen-la died, Norgyis was left alone 
with their common spouse, and he came to Ladak with her. 

I asked the informant if he knew of cases of exchange of wives, in 
which married men had simply taken each other’s wives, as I had heard 
of this before I visited Ladak, but had not been able to find any actual 
cases. He told me that this did happen, precisely between people who 
were skyidug-chik-pa. If they both married, they would exchange the 
women after some time, to show that they really did have everything 
in common, and then later revert back to those they originally had. 
Thus, he knew of a certain Changling Cholak and a Dzong-pén (Dzong- 
dPon) or magistrate, called Nichang(?), who were linked by such a 
“happiness-grief-identical” relation in Lhasa. They exchanged their 
wives in this manner, even after they had had children with them. The 
offspring did not, however, follow the mother, but remained with the 
father (presumably until the mother returned home again after some 
years). 

Norgyas assured me, too, that wives were often offered to important 
guests when they visited a family, although the custom was declining. 
Joseph insisted that this did not exist in Ladak, and that he had never 
come across it there. Norgyds, however, said that he knew of Ladaki 
cases of such hospitality too, and Joseph said that it must, then, be close 
to the Chang-t’hang borders. The bandit admitted that this was so, in 
the neighbourhood of lake Pang-kong, in the extreme east. 


2. Polyandrous families at Kalatse and Mulbek 

On the 4th October 1938 at Kalatse, Joseph Gergan took me to a 
household named Gyamtso-pa, where there was a porjag, that is, where 
non-fraternal polyandry was practised. I made the genealogy of this 
family, and it is given in Table 35. The informant was Lha-dzom, a 
woman, about thirty five years old, with a lively manner, who seemed 
very pleased to give us all the details which we wished to learn from 
her. She and her two husbands, Tsering and Tsering P’hiintzok, to- 
gether with her two children, Sonam Lhamo, a girl, and Kumchok 
Rabsang, a boy, lived in a k’hang-chen, while her first husband’s father 
and mother lived in the k’hang-gu. Tsering’s two sisters, who were 
older than him. had been married off in bag-ma to other households. 
The two children born to Tsering and Lha-dzom were as yet unmarried, 
although quite grown-up, and lived with their parents and their mother's 
second husband, Tsering P’hiintzok, the porjag. 
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I enquired from the informant why she had married a second hus- 
band in this way, considering that she had had children by her first one 
and that, consequently, it did not seem at all necessary for her to take 
so drastic a step. Her answer confirmed my belief that a second hus- 
band is often brought in in order to acquire more labour for the cultiva- 
tion of the family plot, for she replied: “I married Tsering P’hiintzok 
because Tsering was old and unable to work very well any more.” She 
then added the informative remark: “It is cheaper to take an extra hus- 
band than a servant.” 

Neighbours, whom Joseph and I questioned later about this family, 
assured us, nevertheless, that Lha-dzom had not spoken the truth to us. 
They scoffed at her statements that she needed more labour on her hus- 
band’s estate, and said that she was a very ardent woman, whom old 
Tsering could no longer satisfy sexually. So she had taken Tsering 
P’hiintzok who was much younger (28 years old, they said), and Tsering 
had agreed to it because he was tired of his wife’s sexual appetite any- 
way. I must say that in my interview with the woman, I did form the 
impression that there probably was some truth in the neighbour’s gossip. 
It did not mean, however, that what Lha-dzom had told us was not 
true; both pronouncements could be correct, for having a new husband, 
while very pleasant from the matrimonial point of view, was also useful 
in what concerned the cultivation of the fields. Pleasure and business 
thus appeared admirably combined in Lha-dzom’s case, and Tsering, 
who could have objected and might have been the major obstacle, made 
no trouble and accepted the situation. He probably got something out 
of it, too. 

I had heard so much about these people’s sexual life during these 
interviews, that it came as a surprise to me when I asked Joseph to 
enquire if anybody knew anything about father and son polyandry in 
Kalatse and he refused to do so. We were in conversation with a fe- 
male neighbour at the time, and Joseph flatly refused to enquire about 
the subject upon which I wanted information because, he said, it is not 
possible to question a woman about sexual matters in Tibet if she is 
either younger or older than yourself. The same applied to close rela- 
tives, and the prohibition was called ka-dzem-ches (K’ha-aDzem-Ches) 
meaning “mouth to shrink from”. What we had been told about Lha- 
dzom did not come under the category of questioning the woman on 
sexual affairs, it seemed, since she had volunteered the information 
which we had heard. What was not possible, I gathered, was for Joseph 
to put queries about sex to the woman. So I was not able to get the 
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information that I wanted on the subject of fathers and sons sharing 
a wife in Kalatse. 

Four days later, on the 8th October 1938, we were in Mulbek, the 
last village where people of Tibetan cultural affinity are to be found 
on the way westwards. Here, too, I discovered polyandrous families, 
and interviewed them through Joseph, but with some difficulty. It ap- 
peared that we had now reached a frontier area, one in which culture 
contact with non-polyandrous people existed and, as is usual in such a 
case, those practising polyandry were self-conscious about the custom 
and reluctant to speak about it to strangers. The first of two genealogies 
which I was able, nevertheless, to take down, is given in Table 36. 

We went to this household, called Skya-pa, because a Moslem whom 
Joseph knew in the bazaar had told us that we would find a porjag in 
it. In the neighbourhood of the house we were, however, stopped by 
its inmates, who refused to let us approach it. They were a surly lot, the 
women wearing a sort of diminutive perak (berag) on their forehead 
and no woollen ears any longer, the men dressed in the usual Ladaki 
clothes. They seemed very reluctant even to speak to us, and Joseph 
had the greatest difficulty in getting anything out of them. They said 
that we could not go to the house because it was dirty, and only with 
the worst possible grace, condescended to speak to us where we stood, 
in the lane leading to their home. 

A man called Tsering Chémpel was our informant. He told us that 
his parents, Tsering P’hiintzok his father, and Ngawang Rolma his 
mother, lived in the k’hang-gu, while he with his wife, their four children 
and his younger brother, Ishe, lived in the k’hang-chen. He told us, 
too, that his two sisters, Yangdzom and Tsering Rolma, were married 
out in bag-ma to other households, respectively to Tsering of T’hust6n- 
pa household, and Chémpel of Tashi Gompa household. 

Asked if these two households were polyandrous, he said no, that 
they were not. Pressed, he added that polyandry was not practised in 
Mulbek, and that he himself did not share his wife, Stanzin Ktindzom, 
with Ishe. This was denied later by Joseph, who told me that from 
friends of his in Mulbek, he knew that polyandry existed there just as 
much as in the rest of Ladak, but that the people did not like to admit 
it, were shy to do so, and even somewhat ashamed. When I asked about 
the rumoured porjag said to exist there, needless to say, this was hotly 
denied. We were asked what our source of information was, which we 
naturally refused to divulge. Whereupon Tsering Choémpel said to 
Joseph that his family was being slandered. 


TABLE 37. GENEALOGY OF YOKTSO-PA (g Yog-Ts’hogs-pa) HOUSEHOLD. 


PALJOR ft 
(dPal-aByor) 

m. to Skidzom f 
(sKyid-aDzoms) 
of ? Household 





Tseten Chosang Rolma TSEWANG TSEWANG PALJOR ? 
(Ts*he-brTan) (Ch’hos-bZang sGrol-ma) (Ts’he-dbang) (Ts’he-dbang dPal- 
| informant aByor)® | 

m. to ?! . m. to Nordzom Rolma 
of Alea-pa : cho-mo, G cae a (Nor-aDzoms sGrol-ma) 
(2) H. Himis gompa of ? Household 

SONAM WANGYAL Tashi Pal-mo TSEWANG TASHI | 

(bSod-Nams dbang-rGyal) (bKra-Shis dPal-mo) (Ts’he-dbang bKra- 

Shis) 


m. to TASHI SONAM 
(6Kra-Shis bSod-Nams) 
of Shak-pa 

(Zhag-pa?) H. 


Alea-pa Shak-pa (Zhag-pa?) 
(?) H. Household. 


— I 
m. to Tashi Kidzom 
(bKra-Shis sKyid-aDzoms) 
of ? Household 


| no issue | 


Yoktso-pa 
(g Yog-Ts’hogs-pa) 
Household. 


1 Married to three brothers, names unknown. 

2 She nearly died as a child and was dedicated to the monastery if she survived. 

3 A lama, whose existence was kept secret from me; being of the un-reformed, Red-hat sect Nyingma-pa, he shared the common wife of his 
brothers with them. 

Conventional signs as in Table 27. 
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Stanzin Kiindzom refused to speak during the whole interview. | 
tried to draw her out at the beginning, but she made it perfectly clear 
at once that she would only say something if | paid her then and there. 
Not wishing to do this for fear of setting a bad example and creating 
a precedent, we carried on with her husband who was somewhat more 
accommodating, and eventually gave him a monetary reward when we 
had finished, for which he expressed his thanks. 

That same morning, Joseph and I went on to another polyandrous 
family of Mulbek, called Yoktso-pa (gYog-Ts’hogs-pa) (Table 37). 
These people, who appeared to be as poor and as suspicious of us as 
the others but were slightly more accommodating in that they did ad- 
mit to being polyandrous, lived in a k’hang-gu in which there were two 
brothers married to one wife, and in a k'hang-chen, the inhabitants of 
which were the two sons of the former and their common wife, young 
people who had only recently been married and did not yet have any 
children. 

Tsewang, the eldest of the older generation, acted as the informant, 
but his brother, Tsewang Paljor, and their common wife, Nordzom 
Rolma, assisted him greatly. These people told us that their parents, 
Paljor their father, and Skidzom their mother, had died some years ago, 
and that they were consequently occupying the k’hang-gu now them- 
selves, since the marriage of their grown-up children. Their eldest sis- 
ter, Tseten, was married away in bag-ma to three brothers in a house- 
hold called Alea-pa, while the second sister, also elder to them, Chosang 
Rolma, was a nun. This woman was present at the interview, and we 
heard that she was normally resident at Himis gompa, but that she 
often came home on visits. She had no particular inclination to be a 
nun, it seemed, since she had been sent to the monastery by her parents 
when, as a child, she had nearly died, and they had made a vow that 
if she recovered, they would dedicate her to Himis. 

The informant and his brother, together with their common wife, 
Nordzom Rolma, had had three children, two boys, Sonam Wangyal 
and Tsewang Tashi, and one daughter, born between these two, called 
Tashi Pal-mo. The latter was married off to Tashi Sonam of Shak-pa 
Household, while the two boys had a wife in common, whom they had 
married recently. Her name was Tashi Kidzom, and they lived with 
her in the k’hang-chen, which they had just taken over. They had been 
married too short a time to have children yet, and that is all that the 
words “no issue” mean in the genealogical table. 

It had not been too difficult here, to find out that these people were 
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polyandrous, thus giving the lie to those of Skya-pa household who said 
that no one was polyandrous in Mulbek. But, all the same, the Yoktso- 
pa family did hide something from me, which I would never have heard 
about had it not been for Joseph Gergan. As we were returning to our 
camp, he mentioned to me that he knew that Tsewang and Tsewang 
Paljor shared their wife, Nordzom Rolma, with yet another brother of 
theirs, who was a Red-hat, unreformed Nying ma-pa sect lama. And as 
we passed down the street away from the household we had just visited, 
I noticed a monk, clad in the usual red clothes, coming out of a house 
close-by, and immediately entering another one, as if he did not wish 
to be seen by us. Joseph pointed him out to me, and told me that this 
was the man. He lived in the local monastery in the town, and was 
maintained by it; but he had not given up his share of the family prop- 
erty when he left, and he was still closely associated with his brothers. 
Not being obliged by the rules of his order to observe celibacy, he 
shared the common wife, Nordzom Rolma, with them. It was remark- 
able how the family had not wished to let us know this, and had even 
witheld mentioning the existence of the lama brother. Joseph did not 
know his name, so that I was unable to put it down in the genealogy. 
He was younger than the two other men, and I have consequently shown 
him after them for this reason. 

During the day, investigating the rumour and counter rumour con- 
cerning a porjag in the Skya-pa household, I heard that no such an in- 
stitution existed west of the P’hoto-la, the last pass which we had cross- 
ed before reaching Mulbek. Asked why this was so, Joseph was told in 
the village that it was because it was an immoral practice which should 
not be encouraged. Once again, this appeared to me to be an indica- 
tion of the effects of culture contact, the people in this frontier area 
being ashamed of the custom of calling a man in when they had failed 
to have issue with a woman’s other husbands, as is the practice further 
east in Ladak. The Moslems, however, insisted that porjags existed in 
secret, and assured us that the Buddhists who denied this were not 
telling the truth. 


PART II 
THE POLYANDRY OF THE TIBETANS OF TIBET PROPER 


In Appendix 1, will be found the account of how we went from Kash- 
mir to Kalimpong in Bengal for the first time in 1938, and returned 
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there again at the end of World War II. After several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to enter Tibet proper, we were forced to remain in the Hima- 
layan frontier town, from where all my field-work was done hencefor- 
ward, until 1957. 

Kalimpong made an exceptionally good observation post in Indian 
territory. But, although some kind of insight into the culture of Tibet 
proper, enhanced as it was by comparative knowledge acquired in West- 
ern Tibet some twelve years before, was obtained, I still feel that I was 
handicapped by not being allowed to study Tibetans at first-hand in 
their own country. I was forced to depend on second-hand informa- 
tion, which, although very good and reliable, can never be considered 
an altogether satisfactory substitute for direct observations in the actual 
field of one’s choice. 

The large Tibetan community resident in Kalimpong is variously 
estimated at approximately three thousand individuals. But these can 
never be looked upon as a true unit of the indigenous Tibetan culture, 
simply because they are an heterogeneous outcrop which has grown up 
and developed as a result of trade in India at Kalimpong. The town is 
comparable to a port in our maritime societies. Situated at the head 
of the road to Lhasa, Kalimpong is an entrepdt for goods coming from 
or going to Tibet. In it can be found resident commercial agents of the 
trading houses on the plateau, their retinues, caravaneers who stay for 
varying lengths of time in the course of their regular visits to the place, 
a considerable amount of inn-keepers, hotel-keepers, lodging house 
keepers and managers of other establishments of greater or lesser re- 
pute (among these should be mentioned the brothels in which Tibetan 
prostitutes cater for the pleasure of visiting caravaneers). There are 
also members of the Lhasa nobility who maintain winter houses in the 
milder climate of the lower Himalayas (a sort of Tibetan Riviera for 
them), and a transient population of Tibetans (estimated at 20,000 a 
year) made up of beggars, pilgrims to the holy Buddhist cities in India, 
traders and occasional visitors. 

To make ethnographical observations of these people, in the narrow 
sense of what they represent, would be of interest. But apart from a 
few individuals who, owing to special circumstances, live in Kalimpong 
as they do at home, the greater part of the Tibetan community of 
Kalimpong is unrepresentative of life in Tibet. It can only be made use 
of as a medium by which to gather indirect information as to what goes 
on in the interior of this country of origin. 

Thus whatever material I will be giving in the next pages should be 
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considered with the reservation that it was gathered from my informants 
in Kalimpong, and that it is a reflection of what they said that they did 
and said that they were like, not of what I actually saw them to be like. 
Nevertheless, with this reservation in mind, I think I can say with con- 
fidence that what I did learn during the last years in Kalimpong is of 
worth in relation to the customs of the Tibetans in Tibet proper, with 
particular emphasis on the polyandrous nature of their matrimonial 
system. 


A. POLYANDRY IN U (DBUS), TSANG (GTSANG), KHAM (K’HAMS) 
AND OTHER PROVINCES OF TIBET, AS INVESTIGATED 
FROM KALIMPONG, WEST BENGAL, INDIA 


1, PRELIMINARY DESCRIPTION OF TIBET PROPER 


a) Environment 


Tibet, called Pé-yul (Bod-Yul) in Tibetan, is a large country situated 
at high altitude, roughly in the centre of the Asiatic continent. 

The territory over which its government holds sway can be said to 
have ceased to exist today as a separate political entity since the armies 
of Communist China now occupy the whole, vast plateau. But because 
a considerable amount of autonomy has been left to the Tibetans and 
to their ruler, the Dalai Lama, despite the military overlordship of the 
Chinese Communists, it is worth while considering the area as it was 
before the arrival of the invader in 1950 (see Map 6). 

In the north, it can be said to be delimited by a line running west 
to east, from the Karakorum or Kwen Lun south of Khotan in Sinkiang 
to Nak-Tsang (Nag-gTsang), and hence over Nag-chu-ka (Nag-Ch’hu- 
ka) and the Tang-la (T’hang-la) to Chamdo (Ch’habs-mDo) in Kham. 
Following the Mekong or Dza Chu, the line now runs south-east to 
Gartok Markham (sGar-T’hog rMar-K’hams) where, just south of this 
town, the Bum-la (aBum-la) was, from 1922 to 1950, the frontier be- 
tween Szechwan and Lhasa government authority. 

From here the line runs on in a south-westerly direction towards 
Rima in Zayul, and thereafter along the northern boundary of the North 
East Frontier Agency of Assam in India. It continues past the Indian 
frontier, towards the northern edge of Bhutan and of Sikkim, and from 
this point onwards is identical with the Nepalese northern frontier line. 
From Garwal it links up with the border regions of Kashmir by way of 
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the Indian political boundary, to branch sharply at its extreme western 
end so that it joins up at the tip of the Chang-t’hang with the spot on 
the southern slopes of the Kwen Lun from which we started this de- 
scription. 

The area so covered is a huge one; it is 600,000 square miles, or 
about six times the size of the British Isles. Its altitude is also very 
great; it averages 12,000 feet on the whole, but the north-western re- 
gions are higher than the south-eastern, the Chang-t’hang (plain) off 
Kashmir being over 16,000 feet in places. 

The result of this inclination, from west to east, is that water cannot 
flow out of the highest occidental parts and has to drain into innumer- 
able lakes. These evaporate under the influence of the tropical sun, 
and mineral deposits gradually occur on the shores. The water is gen- 
erally brackish, and fish are not to be found in it. In the east and south, 
large rivers drain off and run down either to the plains of India or to 
those of China and south-east Asia. Thus, many of the larger, well- 
known rivers of Asia have their source in Tibet; from west to east: the 
Indus, the Sutlej, the Brahmaputra, the Salween, the Mekong, the Yang- 
tse and the Hwang Ho. 

The climate of Tibet is an arduous one on the whole. Wind-swept 
and bleak, it is dry and cold, with little precipitations in the interior and 
stratospheric storms blowing almost continually. On the Chang-thang 
there is permanent frost and the ground is frozen all the year round. 
In the south, it is milder, with some rainfall occurring from the monsoon 
clouds which gather over India in the summer. Areas along the south- 
east Himalayas are even damp and tropical, so that they resemble those 
of Assam more than those usually associated with the Tibetan plateau. 
Kham, where the climate is extremely continental in appearance, lends 
itself better to cultivation and habitat, and this province is consequently 
the richest and the most populated in the country. 

There are no statistics by which we can gain precision in such mat- 
ters, but we do know that agriculture is not dependent on rainfall. As 
elsewhere in areas of Tibetan affinity, it flourishes on the water which 
the rivers carry through the more fertile valleys, and all the larger hu- 
man agglomerations in the country are to be found on the banks of such 
watercourses, or their affluents. Thus both Lhasa, the capital, and 
Shigatse, chief city of Tsang, are on side rivers of the mighty Brahma- 
putra, while Chamdo is situated at the confluent of the smaller rivers 
which come together to form the great Mekong of south-east Asia. 

There are four main trade routes in Tibet, all leading to Lhasa and 
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meeting there. From west to east, along the southern frontier, is the 
To-lam (sTod-Lam) or “upper highway” from Kashmir (Leh) along the 
Indus and Brahmaputra rivers; from the north, coming from Amdo 
(Koko Nor), over the Tang-la and Nag-chu-ka, is the Chang-lam 
(Byang-Lam) or “northern highway”; from Chamdo in the east (Kham) 
is the “China highway” or Gya-lam (rGya-Lam); and in the south is 
the India to Lhasa highway with the Trade Route covering the section 
from Kalimpong to Gyantse, where a British Trade Agent was stationed 
from 1908 until 1947. 

The scenery generally associated with Tibet is that of its bleak, wind- 
swept, desert plateau of the Northern Plain, rather than the milder land- 
scape of the willow-lined, green valleys where cultivation is possible. 
Along the northern slopes of the eastern Himalayas, a semi-tropical re- 
gion exists, with forests and dense undergrowth in which live primitive, 
naked savages. Zayul in the south-east grows nearly all the rice which 
the Centre consumes, and the deep-furrowed valleys of Kham offer a 
mountainous landscape of a kind rarely to be found elsewhere in the 
world. 


b) Population 


No census figures exist for Tibet by which it would be possible to know 
the number of its inhabitants. It is generally considered, however, that 
there are about five million Tibetans all told, while the central area 
within the jurisdiction of the government of the Dalai Lama contains 
only one fifth of this number. 

What the sex ratio is of men to women, is anybody’s guess. Con- 
sidering that a large proportion of the population (estimated at approxi- 
mately one fourth) lives as monks in lamaist monasteries and that poly- 
andry is widely practised, it would not be surprising to find that there are 
proportionally more men than women in Tibet. How many more is, 
however, a question which, so far at least, has never been accurately 
gauged. It will perhaps be possible now for the Chinese authorities to 
organize the first Tibetan census and give the world an answer to the 
unfathomed demographic problems of Tibet. 

In religion, Tibet is a stronghold of the northern variety of Bud- 
dhism or Maha Yana (the Greater Vehicle). This, however, is greatly 
mixed with beliefs and practices which most probably have a pre-Bud- 
dhist origin. They stem no doubt from the ancient Shamanist type of 
Teligion called Bin (Bon), adherents of which still exist in the country. 
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These adherents are, however, no longer of the pristine variety of old, 
The priesthood and the ritual followed by them has been greatly influ- 
enced by the Buddhists, and today, they are in many ways closely akin 
to the latter in a negative, inverted fashion. Of lamaist sects there are 
a great quantity, unreformed, semi-reformed and reformed. The prin- 
cipal ones in the first category are the Red Hats or Ancient Ones, 
the Nyingma-pa (sNying-Ma-pa); in the second, the Kagyut-pa (bKa- 
brGyut-pa), or Drug-pa (aBrug-pa); in the third, the Gelug-pa (dGe- 
Lugs-pa), the Yellow Hats or Virtuous Ones, the order to which the 
established Church of Tibet belongs. 

Tibetan, naturally, is the language of the country. Known as Po-ki 
(Bod-sKat) in the Lhasa dialect, it varies considerably from region to 
region, so much so, actually, that it is difficult even for Tibetans to make 
themselves understood everywhere without the help of interpreters. Lin- 
guistically, it belongs to the family known as Tibeto-Burmese; the Lhasa 
dialect is the one spoken by the nobility and the government officials, 
and is more or less the lingua franca of the country. It was this Lhasa 
dialect that I learned with my teachers in Kalimpong, when I set out to 
teach myself Tibetan in order to dispense with the services of inter- 
mediaries in communicating with the people. 

In appearance, the Tibetans are a fine race. They are tall and well 
built, mongoloid in feature, with almond-shaped eyes, high cheekbones 
and straight, black hair. Great varieties of physical type do, however, 
exist, and if the above description fits the average Tibetan caravaneer, 
monk or nobleman from Lhasa, other people from outlying districts, 
nomads and petty agriculturalists from the plains and southern valleys, 
are small in stature, mongoloid in feature too, but often have curly, 
even crinkly hair, light eyes, and ruddy coloured cheeks sometimes cov- 
ered, in the case of the men, with a light beard, something normally 
non-existent in the mongoloid races. 

Costumes vary considerably according to the region from which a 
person comes, as they do also with the class to which he or she belongs. 
The monks and nuns, of course, are uniformly dressed in a dark ma- 
genta gown of traditional cut, wear special woollen boots with turned 
up toes and a light coloured pattern on a red background at the top. 
They usually go bare-headed, and most sects have their hair shaved off 
(except Dzog-chen-pas (rDzogs-chen-pa), Sakyas and other such un- 
reformed sects). 

The laymen present a great variety of clothing. The Lhasa aristoc- 
racy wear brocades and silks, jewels and furs of value and are most 
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splendid in their attire. Ceremonial robes, too, are in great number, and 
it is impossible to give a full description of them here, where our main 
purpose is to describe polyandrous matrimonial practices. The women’s 
clothes are perhaps those which best distinguish from which class and 
place they come. Thus the Lhasa headdress consists of a fork with two 
branches, worn so that these look like horns protruding over the top of 
the head from behind, decorated with seed pearls and lumps of coral, 
which serve to hold up long tresses of false hair so that the plaits hang 
down at the back and are mingled with the real ones of the wearer. 
In Tsang, women have a half-hoop structure on the top of the head, 
two to three feet in width, elaborately decorated with seed pearls, corals, 
turquoise and amber. All wear necklaces made of agate zis (gZi) and 
other precious stones, a gao (Gau) or charm box round the neck, and 
a brightly coloured, striped apron, the stripes of which vary with the 
social position and the Lhasa yearly fashion. 

Tibetan housing and architecture are not so different from what I had 
already seen in Western Tibet, except that the quality is more elaborate 
and splendid. Monasteries, comparable to towns, in which many thou- 
sands of monks and nuns live, exist in numerous parts of the country, 
and, together with the fortress-like dzongs (rDzong) in which the gov- 
ernment officials make their headquarters, they are a familiar item of 
the landscape. They are beautifully placed, on rocky hills and out- 
jutting spurs, so that they blend with the upward sweep of the rock 
formations. The Tse Potala (rTse Potala), official residence of the Dalai 
Lama in Lhasa, is the outstanding example of this splendid native talent 
for architectural achievement. 

The peasants live in flat-roofed houses identical with those of Ladak, 
made either of stone or of earth and dried adobe. The herdsmen, who 
are always on the move, use black yak-hair tents, shaped like those I 
had seen in Rupchu. Cleanliness, sanitation and even protection from 
the cold by the fitting of glass panes to the windows of houses are things 
unknown in Tibet. Usually, a stable for the horses is kept on the ground 
floor, there is no chimney in the kitchen, and should oiled paper have 
been used to close up the openings in the walls, it will have many holes 
in it, so that draughts often make you feel colder inside than outside. 


c) History 


The history of Tibet, as far back as we can go and up to the present 
day, is the tale of how the lamaist clergy succeeded in supplanting an 
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ancient, monarchial, feudal system, without completely eradicating it. 
The record can be divided briefly into two parts, first the early history 
of the kings of Tibet, second, how the lamaist hierarchy came forward, 
and with foreign help, eventually supplanted the monarchy, but not the 
nobility. 

The earliest reliable historical documents concerning Tibet are said 
to be those of the Chinese Tang dynasty (618-907). Before them, 
Tibetan tradition speaks only of mythical kings. 

In 570, a king called Nam-ri Srong Tsan (gNam-ri Srong-bTsan) 
came to the throne, and reigned for fifty years. The facts about his 
reign are little known, but it is said that he united the country and 
strengthened the government so much that his kingdom stretched from 
Persia to Szechwan, and from Koko Nor to India. He is mainly re- 
membered, however, for having been the father of Tibet’s greatest king, 
Srong-Tsan Gampo (Srong-bTsan sGam-po). 

Ascending the throne in 620, this most famous of the early Tibetan 
monarchs reigned for thirty years. He is the real founder of the Tibet 
which we still know today, for it was he who converted himself to Bud- 
dhism and made it the state religion of his country. He was greatly 
helped in this by his two wives, the one Nepalese, Bhrikuti Devi, the 
daughter of king Amsurvarman of Nepal, and the other Chinese, Prin- 
ces Wen-Chen, a collateral of the then reigning Tang Emperor of China, 
T’ai Tsung. 

He was also assisted by an able minister, Thomi Sam Bhota (T’hon- 
mi Sam-Bho-ta), a scholar, whom he sent to India with sixteen compan- 
ions, to study Buddhism and its literature. Thomi Sam Bhota returned 
with a whole alphabet which he had composed for Tibetan and which 
is the one still in use today, based, it is believed, on the Gupta alphabet 
in existence at the time in Bihar. He adapted the Devanagari script of 
his Indian teachers to give better expression to the particular phonetics 
of Tibetan. At the same time he helped to consolidate the establish- 
ment of Buddhism north of the Himalayas by the translation of sacred 
scriptures which he undertook to do himself. 

The second great Tibetan king, Tri-srong De-Tsan (K’hri-srong 
bDe-bTsan) (reign 755-97), was a mighty warrior. Allied with the 
Arabs who had reached the frontiers of Tibet through Central Asia, he 
conquered Sian in China, Western Tibet, Bengal and Bihar in India. 
But he is mainly remembered by the Tibetans because he invited two 
famous Buddhist sages from India and Udiyana (Swat?), Sankarakshita 
and Padmasambhava, to come to Tibet and teach the people their faith. 
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Today, the latter of these two sages ranks very high in the lamaist pan- 
theon, and is considered to be almost the equal of the Lord Buddha, 
especially by the unreformed, Nyingma-pa sects. 

In 817, king Ral-pa Chan (Ral-pa Chan) came to the throne. He is 
looked upon by the Tibetans as the third great Buddhist king (the so- 
called Ché-Gyal (Ch’hos-rGyal) or “religious kings”) for he installed 
monks in the administration of the country for the first time, possibly 
as a counter-weight to the influence of the nobility. The latter favoured 
the pre-Buddhist Bén-pa religion, and a struggle soon set in between 
the two faiths, backed as they each were by two rival social forces with- 
in the state. 

In 836, the aristocracy reacted, and assassinated king Ral-pa Chan, 
the champion of Buddhism. In his place, the nobles installed Lang- 
dharma (gLang-Dharma) who immediately set about persecuting Bud- 
dhism and reinstating the B6n-pos. But he in turn was murdered, this 
time by a lama disguised as a Black Hat dancer (the uniform of the 
shamanist magicians), and the country reverted to Buddhism. 

From then onwards, the power of the Buddhist ecclesiastical hier- 
archy never ceased to grow. More famous teachers, such as Atisha, 
came from India, and his disciple, Drom-tén (aBrom-sTon) helped give 
it prestige and authority with the reformed Kadam-pa (bKa-gDams-pa) 
sect, in the 11th century. 

In 1240, with the first Mongol invasion of Tibet, clerical history 
teally begins to take shape. The Kadam-pa sect at Ra-deng (Rwa- 
Dreng), the Kagyut-pa at Talung (rTa-rLung) and the Sakya (Sa-sKya) 
at Sakya were all three competing for power, but the Mongols support- 
ed the last of these three, and Kublai khan, emperor of China, made 
P’has-pa Sakya (aP’hags-pa Sa-sKya), the thirty one year old head of 
the order, his preceptor in 1245. Two years later, the Sakya Pandita 
visited Godan, king of Mongolia, and Kublai placed the whole of Tibet 
under his jurisdiction. 

The rule of this dynasty of monk-kings lasted until 1359, when it 
was overthrown by the rise of further lamaist sects: the Karma-pa 
(Karma-pa) and Di-kung-pa (aBri-Gung-pa) of the Kagyut-pa. A family 
belonging to the last sect and resident in Nye-t’hang, south of Lhasa, 
the Pa-mo dru-pa (dPal-mo aBrug-pa) invaded Tsang, defeated the 
Sakyas and made themselves kings (the so-called Tsang-pa kings) 
instead. 

In 1357, Tsong-ka-pa (bTsong-ka-pa), destined to be the greatest 
Tibetan religious reformer, was born in Amdo. It was he who founded 
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the celibate order of lamas called Gelug-pa (dGe-Lugs-pa) or “the Vir- 
tuous”, also known as Yellow Hats, because they wear caps of that 
colour. In 1409, Tsong-ka-pa came to Lhasa, and built Ganden (dGa- 
IDan) monastery (today numbering 3,300 monks). This was followed 
by the founding of the Drepung (aBras-sPung) monastery (7.700 monks, 
the largest in the world), Sera (Se-ra) (5,500 monks) the following year, 
and Tashi-lum-po (bKra-shis-Lhun-po) in Shigatse, in Tsang in 1447. 
The head of this monastery at the time is considered to have been the 
first Dalai Lama. 

His successor, the second Dalai Lama (although these prelates did 
not yet bear this title it is convenient to call them thus in order to mark 
the succession clearly), moved from Tashi-lum-po to Drepung in Lhasa. 
And the third high prelate of the same rank, the third Dalai Lama, re- 
mained in Drepung and never attempted to reside in Shigatse. 

It was this third Lama, called Sonam Gyamtso (bSod-Nams rGya- 
mTso) who in 1578, visited Altan khan of the Ordos Mongols and was 
first given the title of “Ocean Lama” or Dalai Lama (actually, an exact 
translation of the Tibetan Gyamtso, which means “ocean”). 

He was succeeded by the fourth Dalai, a Mongol prince of the family 
of Altan khan, who in turn was followed by Ngawang Lobsang Gyamtso 
(gNga-dbang bLo-bZang rGya-mTso), later to be known as “the Great 
Fifth”. It was this Tibetan ruler who appointed, some say, his preceptor 
in Shigatse as the Panchen Lama (Pan-Ch’hen bLa-ma) or “Great Pan- 
dit Lama”, in consideration of the esteem in which he held him. Others 
are of the opinion that there had been Panchen Lamas before, and that 
this personage was already the fourth of his kind. It is also said that 
it was not the fifth Dalai Lama who enthroned him, but Gushi Khan of 
the Eleut Mongols, the same who, at the request of the Great Fifth, 
defeated the Tsang-pa kings and gave the overlordship of Tibet to the 
Lhasa Pontiff. 

In 1652, Ngawang Lobsang Gyamtso visited Peking, and was again 
proclaimed ruler of Tibet, this time by the Manchu (Ch’ing) emperor 
of China. A relation of patron to chaplain was established here be- 
tween the two rulers, which was to have considerable political influ- 
ence on the future affairs of Tibet. 

A Sixth Dalai Lama succeeded to the throne in 1683, after the death 
of his predecessor had been kept secret for a number of years. This 
man was dissolute and unfit for his high office (although still greatly 
appreciated today by the Tibetans as a romantic poet), and the scandals 
in which he was involved, precipitated a further Mongol intervention in 
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favour of rule by the Gelup-pa sect, followed by a Jungar invasion which 
helped to consolidate the power of the established lamaist Church. 

A long list of Dalai and Panchen Lamas follows throughout the sub- 
sequent centuries, marked by the growing influence of China in Tibetan 
affairs. In 1726, the post of amban or Chinese Resident in Lhasa was 
created, and in an indirect way, these officials of the Manchus acquired 
a deciding hand in lamaist politics. The usual practice was to govern 
through the intermediary of a Regent, appointed during the minority 
of the Dalai Lamas, and never to let the young candidate to the Throne 
live to come of age, so that this convenient expedient of Chinese domi- 
nance could be prolonged as long as possible. 

The last but one Dalai Lama, the Thirteenth, was fortunate in es- 
caping the sad lot of his predecessor, thanks, it is said, to the care and 
devotion of his private physician. During his reign, first Great Britain 
invaded Tibet from India in 1904 with the now famous Younghusband 
Mission, and then China invaded in 1910 as a reprisal against the re- 
sented foreign intrusion. Soon afterwards, in 1911, the Chinese revolu- 
tion of Dr Sun Yat Sen installed a republic in place of the Manchu dy- 
nasty, and Tibet took advantage of this event to assert herself with some 
measure of independence. She received support from (British) India 
for this policy, and a British Political Officer (Sir Charles Bell) was 
appointed to the Court in Lhasa. It was during this period, in 1923, 
that the then Panchen Lama (Ninth, by official reckoning) escaped to 
China, fearing that he was about to be eliminated by the greatly rein- 
forced and autocratic rule of the Dalai Lama in Lhasa. He was never 
to return in person, and died in exile in Jyekundo (sKye-rGu-mDo) 
in Kham, in 1937. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek, founder of the Kuo-Min-Tang, tried 
repeatedly to interfere in Tibetan affairs. He maintained a representa- 
tive in the Tibetan capital right up to his defeat at the hands of the 
Communists, and endeavoured both to reinstate the Panchen Lama in 
Tashi-lumpo and to install a garrison of Chinese troops in Lhasa, but 
without success. 

In 1950, Communist Chinese troops entered the country from the 
east and from the north-east, and in a campaign, remarkable for its effi- 
ciency and speed, very rapidly occupied the capital. The Fourteenth 
Dalai Lama first attempted to flee, and then, thinking better of it, re- 
turned to his palace in Lhasa, where he is still in residence today, under 
the watchful eye of a Chinese Communist general. A successor of the 
last Panchen Lama, the Tenth, had been “discovered” towards the 
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closing years of World War II by Chiang Kai Shek in Sining, Amdo, 
This young man was eventually reinstated in Shigatse by the Communist 
authorities and given back all his perogatives and rights that were in 
existence before “his” flight in 1923. 

The position today, therefore, is that both the Dalai and the Panchen 
Lamas arte in authority in the country, the first as spiritual and (nomi- 
nally) temporal ruler of Tibet, the other as spiritual and temporal (ef- 
fectively) ruler of the province of Tsang. The Chinese Communist 
Army, known as the P.L.A. (People’s Liberation Army) is in occupa- 
tion everywhere, and its commander in chief has a deciding hand in any 
government ruling issued from Lhasa. Attempts are being made to 
establish Tibet as an autonomous region, the Tibetan Region of China, 
through what is known as the “Preparatory Committee for the Autono- 
mous Region of Tibet”, upon which one representative of each prin- 
cipal province of the country has a seat. These efforts are not meeting 
with as much success as was anticipated, and at the time of writing 
(1958), the Chinese Communist authorities are considering what meas- 
ures they should take to speed up the socialization of the land in which 
a feudal government of monks and noblemen has for so long been able 
to carry on without any real, effective interference from outside. 


d) Political organization 


How does this feudal government function? In what way has it been 
possible to combine clerical dominance in state affairs, with the main- 
tenance of a lay aristocracy? To answer these questions, it is necessary 
to give a brief sketch of the Tibetan administration. 

It is headed by either the Dalai Lama or, during the time he is being 
“sought for” and until his majority (18 years old) when he has been 
“found”, by a Regent, who is nearly always a high-ranking monk. 

The Dalai Lama is “found”, in accordance with a traditional process, 
in some humble family of agricultural peasants or nomadic herdsmen. 
He is looked upon as the Incarnation on earth of the Bodhisatva Ava- 
lokiteshwara or Chen-re-zi (sPyan-Ras-gZigs) of whom Amitabha (Ami- 
tayus) is the Spiritual Buddha and Sakya Muni, the Historical Buddha, 
in the Western, Present manifestation of the cosmogony of Northern 
Buddhism. 

The Dalai Lama is brought up very strictly, away from his family, 
by spiritual preceptors, all old men. His parents are brought to Lhasa 
with him and are allotted the revenues of an estate, henceforward 
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known as Yab-shi (Yab-gZhis) and to which is given a family name. 

When the ruler comes of age, he is installed in his Court, which has 
numerous officers. The most important office of the Tse Potala, his 
palace, is however, his own Secretariat, of which the Chi-kyab Khen-po 
(P’hyi-sKabs mK’han-po) is the head. The latter ranks with Cabinet 
Ministers, is the chief of all the monk-officials, and is the intermediary 
between the Government and the Dalai Lama, whom no one, in theory, 
is allowed to approach directly. 

The Tibetan Government, which is to be distinguished from the Chief 
of State, is called De-pa Shung (sDe-pa gShung) in Tibetan, meaning 
“Provincial Government”. It is made up of four shapas (Zhabs-pad) 
or ministers, who form the Ka-shag (bKaa-gShags) or Cabinet, four 
Secretaries or Drung-yig Chen-mo (Drung-yig Ch’hen-mo) constituting 
the Ecclesiastical Secretariat or Yig-ts’hang (Yig-ts’hang), and four Fi- 
nancial Officers called Tsi-p6n (rTsis-dPon) who together manage the 
Finance Office or Tsi-k’hang (rTsis-k’hang). 

Of the shapids, three are laymen, members of the nobility, and one, 
the head of the Cabinet, a monk known as the Ka-lén Lama (bKa-bLon 
bLa-ma).! The four Trung-yig Chen-mo are all monk-officials, while 
the Tsi-péns are laymen, generally also drawn from the ranks of the 
nobility. 

The functions of the Cabinet are the management of all political, 
judicial and military affairs, as well as the regulation of the collection 
of revenue. It is not competent in ecclesiastical matters, which in prin- 
ciple go direct to the Dalai Lama through the Chi-kyab Khen-po. It 
appoints and transfers all officials of the State, takes appeals to the 
Dalai Lama and advises him on what to decide about them. 

The Ecclesiastical Secretariat alone is competent in clerical matters. 
It appoints and transfers monk-officials, manages monastic affairs, takes 
appeals from members of the clergy to the Dalai Lama, and executes 
his decisions in such matters. Under it is the Ecclesiastical College or 
Tse Lab-tra (rTse bsLab-Grwa) in which the monk-officials are trained 
to become civil servants. 

The Finance Office is a lay office for lay affairs. It keeps govern- 
ment accounts only, and does not collect revenue, which goes direct to 
various treasuries and institutions which depend on it for their existence. 
The Financial Secretaries attend the sessions of the assemblies, verify 
the lists of those invited to attend them, and decide whether agreement 


' Today, quite exceptionally, under Chinese occupation, there are six shapas, 
four lay and two clerical. 
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has been reached or not between the opposing parties. They also pre- 
side over the government college for the education of drung-kors 
(Drung-aK’hor) or lay officials, recruited from the ranks of the nobility, 

The Assemblies are two: the National Committee called Tson-dij 
Rag-dii (Ts*hogs-dDus Rag-aDus) and the National Assembly, the Tson- 
dit Gyal-dzom (Ts’hogs-aDus rGyal-aDzoms). Neither of them are 
either parliamentary or legislative bodies, and are rather of the nature 
of consultative and approving councils, which are called together with 
the express purpose of spreading the responsibility for making major 
decisions over as many people as possible. 

Surrounding the Dalai Lama are two Courts, the one made up of Tse- 
drungs (rTse-Drung) or monk-officials, and the other of Kutras (sKu- 
drag) or Nobles. The name of the first of these is Tse-kor (rTse- 
aK’hor), or “Peak Court”, and of the other, Sh6-kor (Shod-aK’hor), or 
“Lower Court”, from Sh6 (Shod), the name of the village just below 
the Tse Potala palace. The membership of both of them is limited to 
the conventional figure of one hundred and seventy five. 

The Peak Court or Ecclesiastical Court is made up of all the monk- 
officials of the administration who have graduated from the Tse Lab-tra. 

The lower Court or Secular Court is made up of the sons of the 
noble families, who owe service and allegiance to the Dalai Lama. Of 
these, the Yab-shi families, descendants of the collaterals of former 
God-kings of Tibet, take precedence over those of the De-pons (sDe- 
dPon) or “provincial lords”, of the Sdé-Nam-pa Chop-gye (Sras gNam- 
pa bCho-prGyad), or “Eighteen Sons of Heaven”, and the other more 
ordinary noble families. They are recruited from the Tsi-k’hang school 
for drung-kors. 


e) Land-tenure, economy and production 


We come now to the Estates. To understand these, it must be known 
that Tibetans consider all land in the country to be the property of the 
Dalai Lama by divine right, and that anybody who holds any does so 
as a trustee of His Holiness. He is considered to have allotted the land 
to three main groups of citizens, to wit the Lamaist Church, the State, 
and the nobility. Each of these, in exchange for his promise of good 
government and protection, owe him taxation and services, calculated 
on the basis of the productivity of the land. 

Church land is called Ché-zhi (Ch’hos-gZhis). It belongs primarily 
to religious institutions such as the monasteries. These cultivate it with 
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their monks and with lay serfs or miser (Mi-ser) who arc tied to the 
property. The monasteries are autonomous and self-administered. Those 
who are their subjects, in exchange for good administration and protec- 
tion, owe their masters or jinda (sByin-bDag) taxation and services. 
This last item consists mainly in ula (Ulag), that is “compulsory post- 
service, the gratuitous forwarding of letters, luggage and persons, the 
supply of the requisite porters and beasts of burden (also more imme- 
diately these themselves)” (H. A. Jaeschke’s Tibetan-English Diction- 
ary, 1949, p. 499). No lay authority, be it government or the nobility, 
can ever have any rights of jurisdiction over subjects of the church, be 
they clerical or lay. 

State land, farmed out to Government officials in payment of their 
services, is called Shun-kong (gShung-K’hong). It is also cultivated by 
serfs, who in this case, are generally known by the name of Shung-Gyi- 
pa (gShung-Gyigs-pa) although, they too, are really tied miser, like 
those of the monasteries. They owe taxation and services (ula) to their 
masters, the Government officials, in exactly the same pattern as we 
encountered in the former case of Church land. 

The land of the Nobility is called Ger-pa (sGer-pa). It is made up 
of the large domains handed down from generation to generation within 
each individual family of the ancient Tibetan aristocracy. The owner 
is sole master at home, and can do whatever he likes. Government 
officials have no authority over him, and he is free to treat his labour, 
which consists of miser, as he pleases. He cannot, nevertheless, put 
them to death. This is a privilege of the government and the Kashag 
must be consulted in every case. 

The serfs are often allotted a small piece of land for their own use, 
and for their subsistence. If this is not done, the jinda must issue ra- 
tions to his serfs, as part of his obligations towards them. In exchange, 
they owe him taxes and ula, as above. 

The land allotted to a serf is sometimes hired out to him, and he 
becomes a tenant. Tenancy is, however, without occupation, and the 
holder can be evicted at any time. Land held in this way is called Mag- 
kang (dMag-rKang) or “soldier base”, as it is from these tenant-serfs 
that the army is recruited. 

As I have said before, no exact figures of the population exist. No 
census has ever been taken. Consequently, we do not know what the 
Proportion of monks to laymen is in the country. Authors, however, 
generally agree that about one quarter of the people live in monasteries, 
both as monks and as nuns, the numbers of the former being higher 
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than those of the latter. Of the many different lamaist and Bon-po sects 
in Tibet, only the reformed ones are celibate. For this reason, it can- 
not be said that the Church is entirely unreproductive, as unreformed 
and semi-reformed orders do allow their monks and nuns to marry. 

Neither are the monasteries unproductive and parasitical, as it is 
sometimes stated. Quite the contrary is true, in fact, for, apart from 
their religious function in Tibetan society (“no one may approach God 
without a lama in front”, as the proverb goes), they act as capitalist 
establishments indulging in agriculture, animal husbandry, trade (even 
world trade), money lending and banking. They play an important role 
in the economic structure of the country. 

The lay population of Central Tibet consists of approximately two 
hundred and five noble families of U and Tsang, some 600,000 agri- 
cultural serfs working on the estates of the Church, of the Nobility and 
of the Government, and about 200,000 nomadic herdsmen, working 
too, as tied labour for these land-owners. What the proportions are in 
other provinces of Tibet, such as Kham, Amdo or TO it is practically 
impossible to say, as it is much more difficult to obtain even a general 
idea of the population and how it lives in those inaccessible parts. 

The nobles are absentee landlords of their estates. They live most of 
the time in Lhasa in their houses, leading idle and dissolute lives. On 
their estates, chan-dzds (P’hyag-mDzod) or “treasurers” and nyer-pas 
(gNyer-pa) or “stewards” are in charge. They manage the affairs of the 
domain and collect the revenue, which, after having appropriated a part 
for themselves, they send to their jinda in the capital. 

The nobles, alike in this to the abbots of the large monasteries, have 
never let a class of merchants threaten their existence as was the case 
during the European Middle Ages. Instead, they themselves trade, and 
show no shame in doing so, differing in this respect from the aristocracy 
of Europe. Their surplus goods find their way into native and foreign 
markets, and with the money obtained, they conduct profitable banking 
and lending operations, just as the monasteries do. 

Agricultural serfs and nomadic herdsmen work the fields and care 
for the flocks and herds of their masters. These own the fields, the 
grazing grounds and the animals for which the serfs and nomads have 
to pay in approximately 70% of the produce, retaining roughly 30% 
for themselves. The productivity of the land is calculated in ger (sGer) 
which is a unit equal to the amount of grain needed for sowing a spe- 
cific area. Converted into an English measure of weight it is equal to 
about a quarter of a hundredweight or twenty eight pounds. Thus, cal- 
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culated in ger, the peasant pays his master about one third of the pro- 
duce of the fields in tribute, one sixth in rent, one tenth in ula, retains 
one fourth in seed to resow the field for his master and about one third 
for himself to live on. 

These amounts are always due, whatever the season may have been 
like, so that the agriculturalists (and the herdsmen, too, actually) get 
easily into debt. They then borrow either from the monastery or from 
the noblemen in order to pay their due, and are charged interest on their 
debt which naturally accumulates. It is presumed, my informants told 
me, that all serfs are paying on an average one twentieth of their crops 
in interest on such debts. 

The nomads, working flocks of sheep and herds of yaks for the mas- 
ter who owns them, have likewise to pay yearly in wool, butter, milk, 
hides and other animal products for the right to farm the beasts. The 
arrangement here is very much the same as the one that we came across 
in Rupchu, the Thakurs of Lahul playing the role of the nobility in 
that case. 

This brings me to a very brief description of what constitutes Tibetan 
production. Food production by the agriculturalists is primarily grain, 
mainly barley but also wheat in some quantity, and rice in the south- 
eastern province of Zayul. From the barley, tsampa, the stable food of 
all Tibetans, is made. It is a flour, ground very fine, from parched 
grains, which can keep indefinitely, a great advantage in so bleak coun- 
try as Tibet where food would otherwise always be scarce. Chang or 
beer is also made from barley, as is arak, the spirit distilled from chang. 

The herdsmen produce yak butter of which there is an enormous 
consumption all over the country by all classes of society. It is used as 
food (in the tea), as fuel for lamps and as a balm on the skin to protect 
it from the raw climate of the great altitudes. A hard variety of cheese, 
called chura (Ch’hur-ra), which melts very slowly in the mouth and 
upon which it is quite easy to break one’s teeth, is also made from yak 
milk. Yak meat and mutton, both fresh and dried, are eaten by the 
Tibetans. The latter variety, called sha-kampo (Sha-sKam-po), keeps 
indefinitely in the dry air of the plateau, and is often eaten many years 
after the animal from which it was taken was slaughtered. 

Both butter and meat are stored in large quantities in the monasteries, 
in government dzongs and in the manors of the gentry. The butter is 
sewn up in yak skins and preserved up to ten years at least, while the 
meat is piled up in the form of whole carcasses which are taken out 
whenever they are wanted. 
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Salt and soda are collected from the lakes mainly for use in the par- 
ticular brand of tea which is drunk in Tibet. This is a concoction made 
of Chinese brick-tea boiled for two hours to make is extra strong, then 
mixed in a churn with butter, salt and soda. Tibetans drink up to sixty 
cups a day of this heartening beverage. No sugar is consumed by the 
peasants and nomads. 

Non-consumable goods produced for cash are the following: carda- 
mom and dyes, by the agriculturalists in the warm and humid south- 
east (Lho-ka, Po-me); wool, musk, yak-tails, hides and pig’s bristles, 
by the herdsmen; salt borax and soda by both these, for export to India, 
together with gold from Ngari Korsum (which goes into government 
coffers), carpets and dogs (terriers called apso). 

Wool is the most important Tibetan export merchandise, a consider- 
able amount of the rough, coarse sheep’s wool from the Chang-t’hang 
going to the U.S.A. for the manufacture of carpets. America created a 
market for this commodity after the 1904 British Expedition to Lhasa, 
and it is only now, with the occupation of Tibet by the Chinese Com- 
munists that the State Department in Washington, D.C. has banned the 
purchase of it. Tibet ranks first in the world for the production of musk 
(from a belly pod of the musk deer, which abounds on the plateau); 
it is used by the perfume industry as a fixative. Yak-tails are an im- 
portant Indian and American import. 

Trade in the interior is carried out at markets and in the shops of 
the cities. The men go on commercial travels to sell their products and 
to purchase those commodities which they need at home. The women 
usually keep the shops in towns. Transport is by pack animal (yak, 
mules, donkeys, sheep and goats). Transport by coolie, that is on the 
backs of porters, is also widespread. Before the arrival of the Chinese 
Communist Armies, in fact, there was no wheeled traffic of any kind, 
not even carts. 

In exchange for the non-consumable goods produced for cash, Ti- 
betans buy a number of commodities on the world market. First of 
these is tea, of which an enormous amount is consumed daily in the 
country. The tea is always imported from China, in brick form, Indian 
or Sinhalese tea heaving no attraction for the people except perhaps 
as a fad. 

Rice, extra to what is produced in Zayul, is imported from Sikkim 
(known in Tibetan as Den-jong, (aBras-IDjongs),“the rice country”). 
Tobacco is bought in India, not for smoking, but as snuff. Manufac- 
tured goods of all kinds (European too) come through Kalimpong, such 
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as matches, kerosene, torches, batteries, kitchen-utensils, watches, foun- 
tain pens, etc. There is a considerable import of cosmetics for the ladies 
of the Tibetan aristocracy, and, since the arrival of the Chinese, of 
motor-bicycles, motor cars, as well as hydrogenated oils (to take the 
place of butter in lamps since the P.L.A. is consuming all the reserves 
of butter in the monasteries, dzongs and manors). 

Sugar is an item which the well-to-do import for themselves; they 
are also very keen on cotton cloth. Silk, brocades and jewelry are worn 
by all, beggars included, the cloth being brought into the country from 
China, India (Banaras), France (Lyons), and Russia, and the precious 
stones coming from Persia (turquoise), Italy, Japan (coral), and India 
(seed-pearls). Chinese foodstuffs come in to supply the tables of the 
wealthy monks and aristocrats, who nearly all employ Chinese cooks. 
Chop sticks are always used in higher circles, while ordinary Tibetans 
eat, Indian-fashion, with their fingers. 

Tibet has its own currency and silver and copper coins are minted 
in Lhasa. The most usual denominations are the do-tse (rDo-Tsad), a 
bar of silver bullion worth about one pound sterling today; the Ngu- 
sang (dNgul-Zangs), a small silver coin valued at six shillings and four- 
pence, and the tang-ka (Tang-ka or Tang-k’ha), a very small coin of 
thin silver, worth about four Indian annas (or approximately fivepence). 

Indian rupees and Chinese dollars are also legal currency in Tibet, 
the former in the central area mainly and the latter predominantly in 
Kham. In out of the way places, such as on the Chang-t’hang among 
the nomads for instance, because of a shortage of cash Chinese tea- 
bricks, cha-bak (Ja-bag), are often used as money instead. 


2. FAMILY ORGANIZATION AND POLYANDRY IN TIBET PROPER 


a) Generalities 


Before describing the organization of lay families in Tibet I want to 
state briefly what is the position of the clergy in relation to the latter. 

Monks are generally recruited to the monasteries from the people, 
each family sending at least one son to become a lama. The child is 
very young when this happens, between his fifth and eighth year. By 
becoming a member of the orders, he ceases to be part of this lay fa- 
mily, and is dependent for the rest of his life on the gompa which he 
has joined. If he belongs to an unreformed or semi-reformed sect, he 
will be able to marry, but, like him, his family will be part of the mon- 
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astery, not of the lay household from which he Originally came. He 
may, of course, be the son of a monk, in which case things are simple: 
he will either become a monk too, like his father, or a layman working 
for the gompa; in any case, he will be a subject of the Church and under 
its exclusive jurisdiction. 

Monks married polyandrously with their lay, consanguineous broth- 
ers, are not unknown in Tibet. But this does not mean that, as in Ladak, 
they retain rights to the family property of the household from which 
they came. As the additional husband of a common wife, wedded to 
his brothers, a monk is simply tolerated as an extra spouse, but this 
position does not entitle him in Tibet proper to any share of the land, 
the latter being the exclusive property of the lay family to which he has 
given up all claim when he became a lama. The monastery alone is 
henceforward responsible for his livelihood. 

All laymen, from the nobility down to the most humble serfs, herds- 
men or members of the outcaste classes (butchers, hunters, metal- 
workers, beggars and disposers of the dead), are organized according to 
the principle which we already encountered earlier in Lahul and Ladak, 
of the conservation of property which must remain undivided, and of 
the survival of the lineage name. Property, mainly immovable, but 
also movable in the case of nomads (except for some individual items) 
is shared undivided, and is handed down to the next generation prefer- 
ably through the male heirs, if they exist; if they do not, then the device 
of making the eldest daughter the sole heiress is resorted to and she 
becomes a sort of stand-in for a male heir until one becomes available 
again among her descendants. 

In the first case, that of male heirs, polyandry is usually practised. 
The latter is of the fraternal kind, as we saw in Lahul and Ladak, and 
for the same alleged purpose. Marriage is patrilocal, and inheritance 
patrilineal. In the other case, that of a lone female heir, polyandry is 
not always practised; it depends on the inclination of the woman. If 
she wishes to take more than one husband, she may do so, in which 
case, polyandry is not fraternal, as we had seen in Western Tibet. Mar- 
Triage is then matrilocal, and inheritance matrilineal. 

Polygyny is also practised in Tibet proper, a man sometimes marry- 
ing all the sisters in a family. This takes place usually among the 
wealthy, and it is said that it functions best if the man is prominent 
and influential; the women then all feel that it is an honour to be his 
wife, and do not quarrel among themselves. But there are also very 
many monogamous marriages in Tibet, so much so that some authors 
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have claimed that there is a preponderance of this type of union. 

According to some of my informants, the Tibetan name for polyan- 
dry is ku-tra dre-pa (Gu-Grag aGrad-pa, or perhaps Gu-Grag aGras- 
pa, meaning either “‘semen-blood extend” or (if spelt the second way) 
“semen-blood hate”; another spelling suggested was Gu-Grag aDres- 
ma, meaning ‘“‘semen-blood mix’). Some other of my informants, 
among them Lobsang P’hiintsok, who appeared to be the most reliable 
of them all, told me that the right term for polyandry in Tibet was 
sa-sum-pa (spelling varied here too; some said (Champa Sangta, G. 
Tharchin) that it should be za-gSum-pa “the three who eat together”; 
others (Lobsang P’hiintzok among them) that it was correctly spelt 
bZaa-gSum-pa, “‘the three consorts’’; while, again, I heard that the first 
syllable of this was not right, and that it should be mDza-gSum-pa, “the 
three kinsmen”; G. Roerich was of the opinion that the orthograph 
before the last was the best of them all, bZaa being used in Tibetan 
term Sa-ts’hang (bZaa-Ts’hang) ‘“‘consorts’ nest” by which husband and 
wife are known together, as in English in the word “couple”). 

Polyandry is practised in all parts of Tibet proper, particularly in U 
and Tsang, with the greater proportion in the latter province because it 
is a poor one. It is to be found also in T6, in the Chumbi valley 
(Tromo), in Kham and among the herdsmen of the Chang-thang. Ac- 
cording to Norgyds, the Tibetan bandit whom I met in Ladak on the 
30th September 1938 (see p. 387), it exists also among the drok-pa of 
Hor. He also said that the Tibetan nomads round Chang Nam Tso 
(Byang gNam mTs’ho), a large lake situated north of Lhasa and per- 
haps better known under its Mongolian name of Tengri Nor, practise 
it, while the Mongols who also live there, do not. 

All my informants were most insistant that herdsmanship and poly- 
andry were not mutually exclusive. This seemed to be borne out by 
what I had myself heard from the nomads of Rupchu, despite the fact 
that many authors, as we have seen, express a contrary opinion. 

Polyandry is not practised, I understand, in Amdo and among the 
Go-lok tribesmen of the north-east. Three of my informants, Champa 
Sangta, Sangya4 Tsewang (Sangs-rGyas Ts’he-dbang) a Khampa who 
had travelled extensively in the area, and G. Roerich all told me the 
same. The reason given was that the Chinese disapprove of it and as 
they have been in occupation for a very long time in those parts, they 
cut the throats of those who are polyandrous, saying that it is inces- 
tuous. While this would apply to Amdo (as it does, too, I hear, to west- 
em Szechwan in China, on the border of Kham, in the Gya-rong coun- 
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try, where the Tibetan, polyandrous tribes are called “incestuous Sj- 
fan” (savages) by the Chinese), 1 do not see how it can be equally true 
of the Go-loks. These hardy horsemen are virtually independent in the 
great mountainous massif of the Amne Machen, and no Chinese has 
ever really been able to get a footing among them . How, then, is it pos- 
sible for polyandry to have been suppressed by outside interference? 
The truth is, I believe, that we do not know what the customs of the 
Go-loks really are, and it may be that they tell strangers that they are not 
polyandrous because the majority of the latter come from Amdo where 
polyandry is criticized and even actively suppressed by the Chinese. 

What is the proportion of polyandrous households in Tibet? That is 
a difficult question to answer, simply because, here again, no census 
figures exist for reference, and it is only possibly to go by impressions, 
and second-hand ones at that. 

Sir Charles Bell, in his book The People of Tibet (see Bibliography), 
p. 192 and following, writes: ‘““The Peak Secretary! estimated that in 
the province of U out of every twenty households one might say that 
fifteen would be monogamous, three polyandrous and two polygamous. 
In the northern plains, he estimated the proportion at ten polyandrous, 
seven monogamous and three polygamous.” 

I found this to be a fair estimate, with which most of my informants 
agreed. They did say, however, that the proportion for Tsang would 
be closer to that quoted by Sir Charles for the northern plains than for 
U. They said, also, that the proportion of polyandrous households in 
the aristocracy could well be put at a very high figure, something like 
80%. In Kham, according to George N. Patterson who had been there 
for three and a half years until the Chinese occupation in 1950, the 
proportion is also very high. 

I found it difficult in Kalimpong to enquire into the way Tibetans 
from Tibet proper looked upon polyandry from a moral point of view. 
It will be recalled that in Lahul and Ladak, and especially in the latter, 
sharing one wife in a family of brothers was considered highly moral, 
because it necessitated the exercise of much solidarity between broth- 
ers, who learned in this way to share their most precious possessions. 
It will also be remembered that in frontier areas, such as on the road 
from Leh to Srinigar, people were increasingly reluctant to admit that 
they were polyandrous, and seemed to be ashamed of the practice. 

In Kalimpong, I was situated in just such a frontier area, and my 


1 One of the Tse-drungs, a member of the Tse-kor, or Ecclesiastical Court. 
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researches and interest in polyandry were resented and looked upon 
with great suspicion by the majority of the Tibetans living there, espe- 
cially those of the higher classes. When I met a man or a woman from 
the interior of the country, however, I found very much the same moral 
outlook as in Western Tibet. Polyandry was moral, they said, because 
it made for happy, prosperous households, whereas division of prop- 
erty, rendered necessary by monogamy, only led to poverty and misery 
in a poor land such as the Tibetan plateau. They complained to me 
that new fangled ideas were creeping in from Europe and India, par- 
ticularly among the nobility whose members came into contact with 
Indians and foreigners. One of the daughters of the Maharaja of Sik- 
kim had refused to take the younger brother of her husband as a second 
spouse, in spite of her mother-in-law’s insistance. This young princess 
had preferred to run away back to Sikkim than to accept what was a 
perfectly good Tibetan custom. But then she was not a real Tibetan, 
it was asserted, and had come under the demoralizing effect of a foreign 
education in Roman Catholic and Anglo-Indian schools and of cosmo- 
politan social contacts at her father’s palace in Gangtok. 

I tried to gain information about what happens to surplus women in 
Tibet, left over by the plurality of husbands and by the great number 
of celibate monks in the country. My informants were somewhat at a 
loss to supply me with a convincing explanation. What I learned, I 
mainly obtained from other sources and from my own observations. 

While anthropometrically measuring over five thousand Tibetans in 
Kalimpong, from 1951 to 1953, I enquired from the people interviewed 
what the names of their parents were. In nearly two thirds of the cases, 
they would give me the name of their father or fathers, but not that of 
their mother, because, they said, she was dead. The cause of this, I 
heard, was nearly always childbirth. The father (or fathers) had re- 
married, and now there was a step-mother at home, with whom more 
children were being born into the household. This led me to realize 
that, considering roughly one half of the women died in giving birth to 
their first children, surplus women were, to some extent, absorbed in 
this way into families by taking the place of the deceased. 

The presence in Kalimpong of very many prostitutes (admittedly in 
numbers quite beyond the usual proportion in Tibet, because the town 
is an important mart) made me enquire if prostitution was not a profes- 
sion into which many unmarried women drifted. I was told that this 
was so, and that such women were to be found along all the main Ti- 
betan highways. 
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In the principal cities nuns accounted for a certain amount of other 
unwedded women. There are, of course, quite a number of daughters 
who simply never leave the family homestead, and die there in their 
old age as spinsters. Only very few women marry Moslems since the 
Islamic communities of Lhasa, Shigatse and Tsetang are small. There 
is nothing comparable here to the situation that we found in Leh, and 
which has given rise to the Argons. 

In Tibet proper, which differs again in this from Ladak and resem- 
bles Lahul more closely, there does not appear to be any rule of primo- 
geniture in land inheritance. All the male heirs are co-inheritors of 
their parents’ property, and women will also have a share in it if they 
remain at home and are not married out to other families. 

The type of marriage by which, in Central Tibet, young girls become 
housewives of other households, usually on a polyandrous basis, is 
called na-ma (mNaa-ma), “daughter-in-law” or “bride”, rather than 
bag-ma (Bag-ma) “bride”, although the latter name is also used exten- 
sively in Tsang. The wife of a younger brother, not married polyan- 
drously with his elder brothers, is also called by the name na-ma. 

The marriage by which an heiress takes a husband or husbands unto 
herself is known by the same appellation as in Lahul and Ladak, name- 
ly mag-pa (Mag-pa), meaning “son-in-law” or “bridegroom”. The hus- 
band is called by the same name, and so natural does this arrangement 
appear to Tibetans, that I was often introduced to the friends of my 
informants as “the cousin of the mag-pa of H.M. the Queen of Eng- 
land” (dByin-aDzi bTsun-mo-ai Mag-pa-ai Agu-Sras), i.e., of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Cases of heiresses with more than one mag-pa among the nobles of 
U-Tsang were rare, Lobsang P’hiintsok told me. He knew of the Tri- 
mén (K’hri-sMon) family in Lhasa in which there were only two daugh- 
ters. The youngest was married off in na-ma to the Gabdewa (sGa- 
bDe-ba) household, but the eldest, as is the custom, remained at home 
and inherited all the property and its name. She took a first mag-pa 
who, however, died very early, and then a second one called Nye-mo 
Dong-kar (sNye-mo mDo-mK’har), with whom she was now living. He 
was sure, however, that in the ordinary households, it was not unusual 
to have more than one mag-pa at the same time, if only because more 
hands were needed to work the fields or to attend to the flocks and 
herds. 

A rather exceptional mag-pa case of which I heard about from dif- 
ferent informants was the following. The head of the house of Lung- 
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shar (Lung-shar) in Lhasa was a widower. He had had a notorious 
liaison for years with the heiress of the Lha-lu (lHa-kLu) family, one 
of the most aristocratic, a Yab-shi, and a descendant of the relatives of 
both the Eighth and the Twelfth Dalai Lamas. Lung-shar was not able 
to marry the Lha-lu Lha-cham kusho (/Ha-lCham sKu-gZhogs) how- 
ever much he wanted to do so, because it meant the merging of two 
important families and the consequent disappearance of one of them, a 
circumstance to be avoided. So he arranged for the eldest of his sons 
to marry the lady, and this took place after the parties had each made 
their conditions to the unusual match. Lung-shar Sa (Sras), the son, 
was agreeable, provided he be allowed to marry a younger woman of 
his choice as well; the Lha-cham kusho accepted both the father’s pro- 
posal and the son’s condition if the latter promised “to continue to 
satisfy her”. Whereupon, Lung-shar SA became her mag-pa, took her 
name, Lha-lu, and shortly afterwards, married a young girl who was a 
relation of hers. The children which he had with the latter carried on 
the name of Lha-lu to the next generation, because his second wife 
married him in na-ma, whereas he was married to the first one in mag- 
pa. This did not keep his father, old Lung-shar, from continuing his 
liaison with the senior wife of his son, but shortly afterwards he died in 
tragic circumstances connected with political events in Lhasa (1947). 
His second son became heir to the name and is today the head of the 
Lung-shar family. 

I found it difficult to discover the Central Tibetan equivalent for the 
porjag of Western Tibet. Most of those whom I questioned professed 
ignorance, and it was only by enquiring from many informants over a 
long period of time that I was able to gather any information at all. 

Thus, I heard that, in U-Tsang, a porjag is called a sog-ja (Sog-Bya), 
meaning a “pair of shoulder-blades”. It could also be po-chun (P’ho- 
Ch’hun), the masculine equivalent of mo-chun (Mo-Ch’hun) or mo- 
chung (Mo-Ch’hung), a “small (junior) wife”. This latter appellation 
was used, I was told, in the Chumbi valley (Tromo) and in Nya-rong 
(in Kham). 

Another suggested origin for the name po-chun was that it came 
from po-chan (P’ho-mCh’han), “arm-pit man”, from chen-ku (mCh’han- 
K’hungs), “arm-pit”. Then there were those who said that it should 
more correctly be termed po-sar (P’ho-gSar), “new man”, as opposed 
to mo-sar (Mo-gSar), “new woman”. On the Chang-t’hang, it appeared 
that the nomads called a supernumary husband a po-tep (P’ho-aT’heb) 
or “extra man”. 
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In a polygynous household, the names for additional wives of a man 
are the same as in Lahul and Ladak. I noted, however, that a house- 
wife in general was often called chan-mo (Byan-mo), which was also 
the word used to describe a divorced woman. Chun-ma (Ch’hun-ma) 
rather than Chan-chung (Byan-Ch’hung) was more used, it seemed, in 
Central Tibet, for a new wife, and G. Roerich assured me that it should 
really be chung-ma (Ch’hung-ma). 

If a second wife is brought into the house by a husband or husbands, 
it is usually either because the first one is barren, or because a younger 
brother obtains permission to bring back a girl of his choice to a house- 
hold in which there is already a common wife. If there is only one hus- 
band, he usually chooses a relative of his first wife as his second spouse. 
On one occasion I have seen a man living with a mother and daughter. 
There was such a case in the bazaar in Kalimpong during my stay there 
and which was brought to my attention in 1951 by a lady of the Lhasa 
aristocracy, the Se-shim-pa Lha-cham kusho (Zas-Zhim-pa lHha-ICham 
sKu-gZhogs). 

The best known example of polygyny in Lhasa is the one of Tsarong 
(Ts’ha-rong). A very influential man, today nearly seventy years old, 
he came into prominence in spite of a humble origin (his father was an 
arrow-maker), because of the liking which the Thirteenth Dalai Lama 
conceived for him. Having become his favourite, he was instrumental 
in holding back a Chinese vanguard seeking to capture His Holiness 
when the latter escaped to India in 1910. In the meantime, in Lhasa, 
the hereditary head of the house of Tsarong and his son were both col- 
laborating with the Chinese occupants, although it must be said in fair- 
ness that they had been entrusted with the provisional administration 
of Tibet by none less than the escaping Dalai Lama himself. 

On the return of the God-king in 1911, and before he actually reach- 
ed Lhasa, Tsarong senior and junior were both killed in the street by 
their enemies. As a result of their death, the Tsarong house remained 
completely devoid of males, and consisted only of the widow of the 
Tsarong son and the latter’s five unmarried sisters, six women in all. 
The Dalai Lama found an easy solution to their predicament. He simply 
gave the entire house to his favourite, who from that moment onwards 
assumed the leadership of the Tsarong estate and took its name. He 
married all six women, ostensibly as a mag-pa, and had children by 
most of them. Gradually, however, as we shall see, some of the younger 
women died, while others were remarried out in na-ma, and Tsarong 
remained with the eldest, today known as the Tsarong Lha-cham kusho. 
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If there is no heir in a family, neither male nor female, adoption is 
the obvious solution to the problem of keeping the family together and 
the estate undivided. This is done, we have seen, in Lahul and Ladak, 
and in Central Tibet, the aristocracy and laymen act likewise. An 
adopted child is called sd-truk (gSos-P’hrug), and it has exactly the same 
rights as a real one. 

Lobsang P’hiintsok gave me an example of adoption among the noble 
families of Lhasa. Thus the aged head of the Nga-p6 (Nga-P’hod) fa- 
mily died in 1934. He was childless and so, before his death, he had 
adopted a son of the Hor-k’hang-sar (Hor-K’hang-sar) family, who 
took his name, and is today the head of the Nga-p6 household. It was 
he who signed the Chinese-Tibetan Agreement of the 23rd May 1951, 
and he is now one of the most influential figures in Lhasa, a member 
of the Kashag. He is married to a daughter of the Yu-tok (gYu-T’hog) 
family, who is his na-ma bride. 


b) Betrothal and wedding ceremonies 


Betrothal in Tibet proper does not take place as early as in Lahul and 
Ladak. The reason for this is possibly that there is less Indian influ- 
ence in Central Tibet than there is, naturally, in the two western areas 
of the Punjab and Kashmir. Boys and girls get engaged when they are 
in their early twenties, rather than in their teens, although girls will 
marry younger than boys, and sometimes do get engaged before they 
are twenty. 

The betrothal and wedding ceremonies in Tibet proper are very much 
the same as those which I described for Lahul and Ladak, except that 
they are simpler and less archaic in form. In the early part of 1950, 
I was invited to the wedding of “Kula” (really Pema Cho-kyi (Pad-ma 
Ch’hos-sKyid) but always known by the above nickname), Princess of 
Sikkim, daughter of the Maharaja. She was married in Gangtok to the 
eldest son of the Yu-tok house of Lhasa, and it was a most elaborate 
and splendid affair, as all the festivities connected with the nobility of 
Tibet always are. The part of the wedding ceremonies to which I was 
invited was only the fourth phase or Ten-del (rTen-aBrel), “the Aus- 
pices”, in which prayers are offered up for the happiness and good 
fortune of the couple. But I received an account of what happened 
beforehand and afterwards, which I have completed in what follows 
with other details obtained from informants on other occasions. 

The first phase of a na-ma wedding in Tibet proper consists in the 
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father of the bridegroom (the eldest father of the eldest son if there are 
more than one of either) sending a friend known as the kutsab (sKu- 
Ts’hab) or “lieutenant” to the house where the prospective bride lives. 
If the son has chosen her himself, he will send one of his own friends 
on this errand. It is not at all necessary for the girl to be a virgin, and 
very often, the couple will have had physical relations with each other 
before. She may be expecting a baby by now or have even given birth 
to one already. I have attended Tibetan weddings in which the bride 
had one child on her lap, and was most obviously awaiting another one 
in the next couple of months. Nobody, apparentlty, thought anything 
of it; in fact, I was told that the husband was thus better assured that 
his wife was fertile. 

At this first meeting between the parties, the equivalent of the Tri- 
chang of Ladak, the kutsab collects details concerning the bride, such 
as her age, the exact date of her birth, under what circumstances she 
was born, what her full name is, etc. This information is needed in 
order to make her horoscope or yang-char (dByangs-aCh’har), without 
which the marriage cannot be decided. If it is favourable, the kutsab 
will report back to his friend, and the engagement will then be sealed 
in a further meeting in the bride’s house, called Nyen-chang (gNyen- 
Cl’hang) as in Ladak. The girl will be asked for formally, and it will 
be specified for whom she is needed and to how many brothers she 
will be betrothed. 

A third meeting then takes place, called long-chang (sLong-Ch’hang) 
or “ask chang” (actually the same meaning as tri-chang). It is attended 
by the parents of the prospective bridegrooms, the kutsab, and a witness 
called the nyen-pang (gNyen-dPang), on the men’s side, and on the side 
of the bride, by her family. It takes place in the bride’s house, in one 
room, the visitors sitting grouped together at one end, facing the others, 
who sit around the walls, right and left of them. The bridegrooms and 
the bride never attend this meeting, only those specified above. 

Food is offered by the residents of the house: tea, rice, tsampa, meat 
and chang. The guests present their hosts with numerous gifts, and also 
pay a sum of money called nu-rin (Nu-rin) or “breast money”, which 
is the same as the “milk money” paid in Ladak. The marriage contract 
is drawn up by a scribe on the instructions of the parents of the young 
people on both sides. It mentions financial and property arrangements, 
rules of conduct for the bride and husbands (what punishment, for in- 
stance, will be inflicted on the men if they treat the bride badly or 
abandon her), what the dowry will be, the assistance of how many hus- 
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bands she will have, etc. Both parties sign the document, as does the 
witness too, and it is then sealed and a copy given to each side. Much 
drinking and feasting takes place during the rest of the day, and the 
party breaks up with an exchange of k’ha-tas (k’ha-bTags, but pro- 
nounced without the final g in Central Tibet) between the participants. 
The second phase of the wedding ceremony, which began with the long- 
chang, thus comes to an end. 

There are a certain amount of prohibitive degrees of marriage in 
Tibet, which are the same as those we encountered in Ladak. Thus no 
one may marry into the paternal clan to which he belongs, however far 
removed the partner may be. This group is called rii-gyii (Rus-brGyud) 
or “bone lineage” and not p’ha-spun as in Ladak. The name was not 
even known by my informants, when I mentioned it to them, nor could 
they give me any indication as to names of rii-gyii or common lhas 
worshipped by the members, so it is to be presumed that this partic- 
ularity does not apply to the clans of Tibet proper. I was told, never- 
theless, that there was a common male ancestor from which they were 
descended. 

Dual descent is taken into consideration by Tibetans, and they do 
distinguish a group of maternal relatives, which they call sha-gyii (Shaai- 
brGyud) or “flesh lineage”. No one is permitted to marry a person of 
this clan unless he or she be removed beyond the seventh degree of 
relationship, as was the case, also, in Ladak (see p. 349). 

From one informant, Sang-gya Tsewang, the Khampa, I heard that 
very severe punishments awaited those who contravened the laws of 
exogamy. They would be put to death by the particularly horrible 
method of being sewn up in a yak skin and thrown into the river to 
drown. On the whole, I got the impression that these prohibitions were 
better observed by all, including the aristocracy, in Tibet than in Ladak. 

The third phase of the wedding ceremony begins by the astrologer or 
tsipa (Tsis-pa) fixing the auspicious date upon which the parties will 
be married. Invitations are then sent out and without there being a 
Drags-chang as in Ladak, the kutsab dresses up like the bridegroom (or 
the principal one of there are more that one) and goes on horseback 
accompanied by servants and a spare horse for the bride to the latter’s 
house to fetch her. In his hand he carries a da-dar (beflagged arrow), 
a k’hata and a mirror. The servants carry apparel for the bride which 
the kutsab hands over on behalf of the groom or grooms. This jewelry 
is delivered to the parents, who pack it away immediately into boxes 
which will accompany the young girl to her future household. 
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The party led by the kutsab spends the night at the bride’s house. 
In the morning, at a time fixed as auspicious by the astrologer, the 
arrow is thrust into the girl’s gown, at the back of her neck, and a 
turquoise is hung over her head so that it dangles on her forehead. 
There are cries and lamentations from her family, and a show of resist- 
ance is even put up to prevent her from leaving. A lama makes the 
yang-kug (gYang-K’hug) ceremony to retain the good-luck in the house 
and not let the bride take it all away with her (this is the interpretation 
I was given for Tibet proper, which differs from what I was told in 
Ladak) and the kutsab and his servants leave, taking her with them. 

On the way to the bridegrooms’ house, the cavalcade is intercepted 
three times by a party of women who offer bowls of chang, the rims of 
which are lined with butter, to the bride. She dips her fingers only, into 
the liquid, and flicks some drops into the air as a libation to the gods 
who will bring her good fortune. 

These women, all servants, come from the bridegrooms’ house, and 
their third interception is at the door of the house, where they are joined 
by the men-servants of the household, who stand in line along the last 
few yards of the way, singing songs of welcome and step-dancing in a 
curious, rythmic, shuffling sort of manner. The bride rides into the 
courtyard of the house, and is helped to dismount onto a tiger-skin 
spread out on the ground, over a pile of barley. 

The kutsab now comes forward and takes the arrow out of the neck 
of her gown. He then reads out in solemn tones, for all to hear, a let- 
ter called dabshé (mDaa-bShad) or “arrow-declaration” in which the 
young girl is proclaimed mistress of the household. 

The fourth phase of the wedding ceremony follows immediately in 
the home or, if there is a private chapel, as was the case at the Sikkim 
wedding to which I was invited in 1950, in that building. In Gangtok, 
the family of the bride arrived in a procession accompanying her, and 
all took their place in the room situated on the top floor of the Tsug-la- 
k’hang (gTsug-lag-k’hang), the personal Buddhist Temple of H.H. the 
Maharaja. The bridegroom, accompanied by his father, Yu-tok Dzasa 
(Yu-thog Dza-sag), a general in the Tibetan army, took his seat to the 
right of the bride, with the kutsab on his left. Beyond this man, were 
servants in red sog-sha (Sog-Zhwa) (hats) belonging to the Yu-tok 
household. They had been standing at the door of the temple as we 
came in, and sang and danced their shuffling steps as custom prescribed. 
Behind the front row of the bridegroom's people, were, from right to 
left, the father of the bridegroom alone on a higher seat and a few of 
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his relatives, men and women. If the marriage had been a polyandrous 
one, the bridegroom’s brothers would have sat to the right of their 
father, after their mother. Yu-tok Dzasa was, however, divorced, and 
the lady who had been his wife had remained in Lhasa. As for the 
bridegroom’s three brothers, they were not present, because the bride, 
educated in a Roman Catholic convent in the Darjeeling district, had 
refused to be married to more than one husband. 

The Ten-del (rTen-aBrel) ceremony then began. A lama, assisted by 
a novice, recited prayers below a banner of the Buddha in what is 
called a lha-bsang (lHa-bSangs) or offering to the gods. Each of us 
guests was given a bowl of rice with raisins in it, and every now and 
then, in time with the officiant, we took pinches of the mixture and 
threw it in front of us on the floor as libations. In less exalted house- 
holds, this part of the wedding usually takes place on the roof of the 
house, in a tent specially erected there for the purpose. 

The kutsab, who was a friend of the Yu-tok family, then read out a 
message in praise of the bride, with particular emphasis on the jewelry 
she was wearing, especially the turquoise dangling on her forehead. The 
servants got up and began to dance again at the entrance door, while 
the rest of us trooped past the bride and bridegroom and offered them 
K’hatas which we had brought specially for this purpose. We also layed 
one of these close to the Maharaja and another close to Yu-tok Dzasa, 
in homage to them. 

The last enactment of this picturesque wedding was a procession out 
of the temple, in which the bride was carried on a sedan chair by serv- 
ants of the Yu-tok household, while her newly wedded husband rode 
alongside on a pony. I was told that, surrounded and escorted by a 
considerable retinue, they would proceed in this fashion to Lhasa, the 
bride, strictly speaking, submitting herself to being borne thus the entire 
way. 

What happened on their arrival at the Yu-tok sim-sha (gZim-Shag) 
or mansion in the Tibetan capital, I cannot say. But I hear that, in 
ordinary families, the bride goes with the girls attending the ceremony 
and the bridegroom or bridegrooms with the men, to feast. Then the 
eldest husband and his wife are brought together in the bed-room re- 
served for them in the house, by each of the parties attending them. 
A swastika (yung-drung (gYung-Drung)) has been drawn with barley 
on the bed they are henceforward to share, and they are made to sit on 
it, while chang is offered to them by the kutsab. This is the last service 
which he is called upon to render, after which all go, leaving the couple 
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alone to spend their wedding night together. The bridegroom’s brothers 
if it is a polyandrous marriage, have second choice and are only allowed 
access to the wife later. They are definitely considered as husbands 
too, however, having assumed that kinship status publicly in the Ten- 
del ceremony where they were seen together with their elder brother 
and the wife. 

After the marriage, husband and wife are called upon to visit the 
bride’s parents and to present them with gifts. This is done in Lhasa, 
after one month, but in Tsang, I hear, a whole year has to elapse before 
this takes place. In some cases, a child has to be born first before it is 
done. The visit bears the name of Nyen-tra Shu-wa (gNyen-aP’hrad 
Zhu-ba). 

I did not have occasion to see a mag-pa wedding, but I understand 
that the ceremonies are very much the same, with the difference that 
the marriage is matrilocal, and so everything goes on in the bride’s 
house instead of the bridegroom’s. There is not the same procession of 
the future husband to his prospective wife’s house either, nor any show 
of resistance on his or even her part. The ceremony is more intimate, 
my informants told me, and takes place in the privacy of the bride’s 
family home, with less show and publicity all round. But otherwise, 
the marriage contract is made out in the same way, with perhaps even 
more emphasis on what the woman’s rights will be than in a na-ma 
wedding. 


c) Father and mother domicile inheritance 


The custom that we encountered in Ladak of dividing up the family 
property into two shares between the parents and the children, imme- 
diately at the time of the latter’s wedding, the k’hang-chen k’hang-gu 
chos ches custom, does not exist in Central Tibet. There, parents re- 
main in possession of the family property, and the children as a general 
rule do not inherit it until the death of their progenitors. Collective 
households, in which more than one generation live together, are thus 
created, and this is a characteristic feature of the social organization of 
Tibet proper. It has probably been instrumental to a large extent in 
promoting father-son polyandry which I shall describe as a special case 
in the next division. 

Since this custom does not exist, it follows that the p’ha-skal and the 
ma-skal, or father and mother share, which went with it, do not exist 
either in Tibet proper. There is, nevertheless, something known as p’ha- 
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thi (P’ha-gZhis) and as Ma-zhi (Ma-gZhis), and my friend, Sénam 
Wangchuk Dele Rabden Sa, told me on the 6th March 1952, that this 
was a distinction made only to differentiate from whom the property 
was handed on. Thus, if a family inherits its property from the fathers, 
they will speak of the inheritance as p’ha-zhi (“the father’s domicile as 
inheritance”, Jaeschke’s Tibetan-English Dictionary, p. 480); but if it is 
received from the mother, who, as an heiress, bas taken one or more 
mag-pas in order to continue the lineage and to avoid the property 
being divided up, then it will be called ma-zhi, the mother’s domicile 
inheritance. 

Sometimes, as we shall see in the case of the Dele Rabden genealogy, 
an heiress may have already been married off in na-ma before her male 
relatives, who should have inherited the father’s property, have died. In 
such a case she will, nevertheless, be declared the sole inheritor and the 
inheritance, termed a ma-zhi, will be temporarily merged with that of 
her husband or husbands (the p’ha-zhi) but without losing its individu- 
ality. When a second male heir is born to the na-ma husband or hus- 
bands it is customary to hand over this ma-zhi to him. He takes the 
name of his mother’s original household, and thus saves it from divi- 
sion and extinction. 

We saw something of this kind in the case of Dondrup and Murup 
of the Tsong k’har-pa Household in Ladak (see Table 34), who con- 
tinued the Bata family name and land-ownership for their mother and 
grandmother respectively, with this difference, however, that the Bata 
property was never merged with that of the Tsong-k’har-pa family. In 
the case of the Lhu-ling holdings and name, of the Dale Rabden gene- 
alogy (see below, Table 44), the ma-zhi was merged, but reappeared 
without alteration when it was entrusted to the second son of the infor- 
mant’s father. This son took the name of his inheritance and continued 
it undivided, while the p’ha-zhi was associated with the eldest son, my 
informant Sénam Wangchuk Dele Rabden SA. 


d) Divorce and marital irregularities 


Divorce in Tibet proper is called kyi-dug-t’ha-dd (sKyid-sDug-t’ha-dad), 
“happiness-unhappiness everything to wish”. In the case of a woman 
wanting to divorce her husband or husbands (the most usual), she will 
complain to her relatives about the bad treatment she is receiving and 
how unhappy she is. These relatives will then act as the intermediaries; 
they will interview the husbands and tell them that their wife desires to 
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be allowed to go. The men will either agree to it, or they will raise 
objections. In the latter case, the parties will negotiate a new marriage 
contract, giving the wife greater guarantees and facilities for happiness, 
and life in common will continue. If, on the other hand, the men agree 
to her withdrawal, then a document will be drawn up by the wife’s 
relatives and the husbands, setting forth the conditions of the divorce 
(return of the dowry, payment of an allowance to the woman, granting 
her a share of the property, permission for her to see the children, 
refund of the “breast money”, etc.). This paper will be signed by the 
contracting parties in the presence of witnesses called in specially for 
the purpose. 

I am told that it is rare for a wife to be divorced by her husbands — 
perhaps a concomittant of the status granted to Tibetan women, com- 
paratively higher than elsewhere in the Orient. In Lhasa it practically 
never happens, my informants told me. But should it do so, the form 
would be that husbands and wife would agree before witnesses to sepa- 
rate, and a document would be drawn up between them alone, setting 
forth in which way the woman would be provided for, the amount of 
money she would receive or, if she should have a share of the property 
(called sa-cha (Sa-Ch’ha),. 

Two cases of divorce among members of the Lhasa nobility have 
come to my notice. The first was that of Dzasa Surk’hang Sur-pa (Dza- 
sag Zur-k’hang Zur-pa), for a long time Joint Head of the Foreign 
Bureau of the Tibetan Government. After being married for many 
years to Wang-chen Tseten (dbang-Ch’hen Ts’he-brTan), a daughter of 
the De-pén family of Lha-gya-ri (/Ha-rGya-ri) with whom he had four 
sons and one daughter, he divorced her to marry a Kham-pa woman, 
with whom he had fallen in love. The arrangement made was that the 
old man relinquished his rights as head of the Sur-k’hang family, and 
became Sur-k’hang Sur-pa on a part of the property which was granted 
to him, while his eldest son succeeded immediately to the leadership of 
the old Sur-k’hang family. The latter’s mother was entrusted to his care, 
and she was still with him when I met her, at the house of her second 
son who had contracted a polyandrous marriage with his elder brother 
in the meantime, and was living in Kalimpong as Tibetan Joint Trade 
Agent. 

The other divorce was precisely that of this younger son and his 
brother from the lady whom they had married in common, born De-kyi 
Yu-tok Si-mo (bDe-sKyid gYu-T’hog Sras-mo). Her husbands were 
Wang-chen Ge-leg (dbang-Ch'hen dGe-legs), and Lha-wang Tob-gya 
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(lHa-dbang sTobs-rGyal), my informant, the Tibetan Joint Trade Agent 
in Kalimpong, whom I have just mentioned above. Divorce was pro- 
nounced against the two husbands, and modalities fixed for the main- 
tenance of the lady. What these were, I cannot say exactly, because in 
spite of repeated efforts, it proved impossible to obtain the necessary 
information from the informant. 

No divorce is necessary if a younger brother leaves a polyandrous 
marriage in which he shares a common wife with his elders. Only minor 
arrangements are made between the members of the households as to 
what part of the common property he will take away with him. If one 
of the men in a polyandrous family wishes to marry another woman in 
na-ma and set himself up independently, all he has to do is to obtain 
his partners’ consent to it and come to some understanding with them 
as to what property he is henceforward going to live upon. He will not 
seek a divorce from the common wife. An example of this is furnished 
by the younger son of the P’hiin-k’hang (P’hun-k’hang) family, a Yab- 
shi one of Lhasa. Although officially the second husband of his elder 
brother’s wife (a Princess of Sikkim), because she refused to have any- 
thing to do with him, he married a wife of his own (a Tsarong Sa-mo), 
without divorce. The two brothers decided not to split up the property 
but to continue sharing it as if they had one wife, and so far its re- 
sources have apparently been sufficient for this arrangement to func- 
tion satisfactorily. 

Extra-marital relations are not unknown in Tibet proper, any less 
than they were in Lahul and Ladak. The main difference, from what I 
could make out from my informants in Kalimpong, being that pre- 
marital relations are not frowned upon. As I have shown, marriage 
often takes place after the birth of children, without any attempt to 
hide the fact. 

Extra-marital relations proper, that is between people already mar- 
nied, are not looked upon with the same leniency. Infidelity can be 
punished in the same way as we saw in Western Tibet, and divorces 
often take place for this reason. But a lot goes on under cover and is 
tolerated, especially in the Lhasa aristocracy. A qualified military phy- 
sician who spent years in Tibet, a European, whose name I am afraid 
I cannot reveal, has told be that the incidence of veneral disease is 
particularly high among the members of the nobility, “because of their 
extraordinary promiscuity”. 

A young man of the highest class in Lhasa, whom I knew personally 
in Kalimpong, carried on with a young woman of his choice in spite of 
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his wife’s opposition. He even had a child with her, and, although the 
matter was hushed up, everybody knew perfectly well what had hap- 
pened. 

Illicit relations, especially among women, often lead to infanticide, 
I was told by the late Reginald Fox. On the 10th January 1953, in a 
conversation which I had with him, he told me that women, married 
in polyandry, frequently had a lover as well, because the husbands had 
been imposed upon them and they rarely cared for them. This led to 
clandestine conceptions which were not always possible to pass off as 
due to relations with a legitimate partner. In those cases, “when the 
child comes”, as he put it to me, “the woman will go down to the river 
and deliver it alone. The Tibetan women are very tough” he continued, 
“and they think nothing of doing this. They will throw the new-bom 
child into the river to drown, and walk home as if nothing had hap- 
pened.” 


e) Personal field-work research in Kalimpong 


One of the principal practical difficulties which I encountered in my 
Tibetan field-work in Kalimpong was the impossibility of visiting prop- 
erly constituted households and making their genealogies, as I had done 
elsewhere. The members of the Lhasa and Shigatse aristocracy, on visit 
to India, seemed the closest approach to the type of family which I 
would have liked to investigate, and I therefore made efforts to find 
out from them how their relatives were grouped around them, both in 
the present and in the past. 

It proved difficult to penetrate beyond their reserve, and their ap- 
prehension of their affairs being pried into by a European. In most 
cases, I drew a complete blank, but with some exceptional people, with 
whom it became, with time, possible to establish a relationship of con- 
fidence and even esteem, I was successful in obtaining the following 
genealogies (mi-rab (Mi-Rabs) in Tibetan), which are illustrative of 
family kinship structure in Tibetan society. 


1. Genealogies 

I shall begin with the genealogy of the House of Tsarong, given to me 
on the 28th January 1951 by “Mary” Taring, herself born Rinchen 
Délma Tsarong. This is the family of the same Tsarong whose story I 
briefly mentioned on p. 420. The genealogical account of this House 
proved to be so complex and extended, that it was impossible to do 


TABLE 38. GENEALOGY OF THE HOUSE OF TSARONG (Ts’ha-rong). 


TSARONG SHAPA I t 
(Ts’ha-rong Zhabs-pad) 

m. to Yang-dzen Dokar ft? 
(dByangs-aDzen sGrol-dKar) 
of the House of Yutok 

(g Yu-T’hog)* 





GENDUP ft Pama Dorje Tseten t TSARONG Rinchen Chagdup 
TSERING Dolma Y6ndrén Dokar TULKU Dolma Délma 
(dGe-grub (Padma (rDo-rje (Ts’he-brTan (Ts’ha-rong (Rin-Ch hen (P°hyag-Grub 
Ts’ he-ring)* sGrol-ma)* Yon-sGron) sGrol-dKar) sPrul-sKu)® sGrol-ma) sGrol-ma) 
m. to (“Mary”)? 

Rig-zin t informant 

Dolma 

(Rig-aDzin 

sGrol-ma) 

of the H. 

of Dele 

Rabden 

(bDe-Legs 


| Rab-brTan)4 | 
l ; 
m. to TSARONG SHAPA II 


(Ts*ha-rong Zhabs-pad)*® 


1 Killed in 1911 just before the return of the XJIIth Dalai Lama to Lhasa from Darjeeling. 

* Died a widow, aged 48. 

3 Tsarong Sa (Ts’ha-rong Sras), killed with his father in the streets of Lhasa. 

* See Dele Rabden genealogy, Table 43. Married Tsarong Shapa II after she was widowed. 

5 Now Tsarong Lha-Cham Kusho (Ts’ha-rong Lha-lCham sKu-gZhogs). After the death of her elder brother, she was heiress to the Tsarong 
House, as her younger brother, the Tsarong Tulku, was an Incarnate lama. 

6 Although declared an Incarnation, he refused to accept it, and eventually married (see Table 42). 

7 Educated in Darjeeling, where acquired the Christian name Mary, considered the equivalent of Délma. Other Christian names in the 
genealogy have the same origin. 

8 Really a mag-pa to whom the XII[th Dalai Lama gave the Tsarong House as related p. 395. 


Capital letters denote males 
Small characters are women 
+ = dead 

m. = married 

H. = House 
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justice to it in a single table. I have therefore shown it in five, num- 
bered from 38 to 42, the first one for Tsarong Shapis I and II, the two 
sons of the first of these, and all the women to whom the second of 
them was married to begin with; in the four following tables, I have 
given an analytical description of each of the individual cases presented 
by the daughter-in-law, the younger son and the daughters of Tsarong 
Shapé I, and, after the death of the latter, of their fate and that of their 
descendants. 

In The Aristocracy of Central Tibet, p. 4 (see Bibliography), I have 
published the story of the origins of the House of Tsarong. It will be 
seen that it did not originally bear this name, which means “Hot Val- 
ley”, but was called Yutok (gYu-T’hog), “Turquoise Roof”, the same 
appellation as that of another aristocratic House of Lhasa, the Yab-shi 
one of Yutok (gYu-T’hog), descendant of the family of the Xth Dalai 
Lama, which, for reasons unknown to me, took this title, while the more 
ancient House henceforward called itself after its estate in Kham. 

I have previously related how the original head of the House of 
Tsarong and his eldest son were assassinated in Lhasa in 1911, and 
how the women were given to the arrow-maker’s son, together with 
the family name, by the XIIIth Dalai Lama who had taken a fancy 
to the young man. It seems that the widow of the head of the House, 
Yangdzen Dokar of the more recent House of Yutok, did not take 
the new Tsarong as her husband, and died some few years later as 
a widow. . 

But all the other women in the House did marry Tsarong Shapa II, 
so that he became the polygynous mag-pa of them all, in spite of the 
fact that, with the death of the eldest son, Pama Délma was the heiress, 
and assumed the status of senior wife. The widowed wife of the assas- 
sinated son, of Tsarong Sd, was, of course, the heiress to the property 
to begin with; but she died early, without issue, and the eldest daughter 
of the House thus inherited both estate and name, which she gave to 
the mag-pa. 

The other son, known as the Tsarong Tulku, had been declared an 
Incarnation, and was not in a position to receive a share of the prop- 
erty for this reason. Actually, he proved to be a poor Incarnation. He 
insisted on being educated as a tse-drung, or monk-official, and when 
he had graduated as such the XIIIth Dalai Lama requested that he be- 
come one of the private secretaries. On the day when he should have 
Presented himself at Court to be appointed to this exalted position, 
however, he did not turn up. A search by officials revealed that he had 


TABLE 39. GENEALOGY OF THE HOUSE OF TSARONG: DESCENDANCIES OF 
RIGZIN DOLMA AND PAMA DOLMA. 


Rig-zin Délma tf Pama Délma 
(Padma-sGrol-ma) 


(Rigs-aDzin 
sGrol-ma) 


m. to TTARONG SHAPA II 
(Ts’*ha-rong Zhabs-pad) 


II 
no issue DONDRUP NAMGYAL 





(Don-Grub rNam-rGyal) 
(““George’’) 
m. to Yang-dzen Dokar 
(dByangs-aDzen sGrol-dKar) 
of the House of Ra-k’ha-sha 
(Rag-k’ha-shag) 


Three BOYS 
Two girls 


| 


House of Tsarong 
(Ts’ha-rong) 





1 There was another little girl too, younger than this one, but she died very early, aged five. 


Conventional signs as in Table 38. 


Kiinsang Lha-gyel? 
(Kun-bZang |Ha-rGyal) 
(‘‘Kate’’) 
m. to GANDEN PENJO 
(dGa-IDan dPal-aByor) 

of the House of Sha-tra 
(bShad-sGra) 


Three girls | 


House of Sha-tra 
(6Shad-sGra) 





ceP 


AGNLS OIHdVYSONHLA AHL 


2 
3 
4 


TABLE 40. GENEALOGY OF THE HOUSE OF TSARONG: DESCENDANCY OF DORJE YONDRON. 


Dorje Y6ndr6én 
(rDo-rJe Yon-sGron) 


1°m. to TSARONG SHAPA II 
(Ts*ha-rong Zhabs-pad) 


| no issue | 





2° m. to DELE RABDEN KUNGO 
(bDe-Legs Rab-brTan sKu-dNgosy 





LHUN-LING DELE RABDEN De-gyur Wang-mo De-Cho Tse-yang | 
KUNGO SA II t (oDe-aGyur dbang-mo) (bDe-Clv hos) (Ts’he-dBangs)? 
(lHun-g Ling (bDe-Legs 
sKu-dNgos) Rab-brTan 
Sras) 
House of House of 
Lhiin-ling Dele Rabden 
({Hun-gLing) (bDe-Legs 


Rab-brTan) ?° 


3° m. to SONAM WANGCHUK 
DELE RABDEN SA I 
(bSod-Nams dbang-P’hyug) 
bDe-Legs Rab-brTan Sras)* 


Head of the House of Dele Rabden. He was married before to the Lhiin-ling Samo, and had two children with her, Sonam Wangchuk 
Dele Rabden Sa J and Namgyal Tset6n, now Chok-tra Lha-cham Kusho (see Table 44). 

For details of the marriages and descendancy of these, see Table 44. 

See genealogy of the House of Dele Rabden, Table 44. 

The eldest son of her second husband, by his deceased wife, Lhiin-ling Samo. 


Conventional signs as in Table 38. 
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with the new couple, but rather that he did not see why a stranger should 
join their otherwise closely-knit family group. Reginald Fox told me 
moreover, on the 19th April 1952, that the old man was an eccentric 
who wanted to devote himself entirely to religion, and thought it would 
be good if his wife were not left alone. 

He thus proposed that his son should marry his step-mother as a 
solution to the marital problem which he, the father, had in mind. The 
boy accepted, and was duly wed in a private ceremony to the second 
wife of his father. In this way he became Dorje Y6ndrén’s third hus- 
band, but also her polyandrous spouse, father and son henceforward 
sharing her with each other, in perfect harmony and peace. 

I shall have occasion, in the next section, to return to this subject in 
more detail, but I can already say here that Sonam Wangchuk eventu- 
ally became one of my best Tibetan friends, if not the best, and that 
I had numerous opportunities to study his behaviour in the peculiar 
matrimonial setting in which he lived. He and Dorje Y6ndrén came 
regularly to India every winter, and rented a house in Kalimpong where 
they would stay for some months. They seemed to be very attached 
to each other, and often went on excursions and picnics together, from 
which they invariably returned with many romantic photographs which 
he had taken of his wife. It seemed that during the summer Dorje 
YOndro6n went back to Dele Rabden Kungé, and lived mostly with him, 
while the S4 kusho (Sras sKu-gZhogs), the son, was busy with other 
affairs. She must be at least fifteen years older than him, and can cer- 
tainly bear him no children, but he appears to be quite content with 
the arrangement and not disposed to seek anything elsewhere. 

Tseten Dokar, the third daughter of Tsarong ShapaI, and fourth 
woman of the House of Tsarong to whom Tsarong Shapa II was mar- 
ried in mag-pa, is shown with her descendancy in Table 41. It will be 
seen that before marrying Tsarong, the son of the arrow-maker, she 
was married to the head of the House of Hor-k’hang-sar. With this 
Lhasa nobleman whose family is of ancient standing, she had two 
children, Hor-k’hang-sar Sa, heir of his father’s estate, and the Hor- 
k’hang-sar Simo, daughter of the House, who was married in na-ma 
to the heir of the House of Neto. 

Tseten Dékar’s marriage was then terminated by divorce, and she 
was wedded to Tsarong Shapa II, together with her sisters. In this case 
I was not able to obtain as full a description of the circumstances In 
which these events took place as I would have wished, for the good 
reason that my informant was very reticent about them. I was not able 


TABLE 41. GENEALOGY OF THE HOUSE OF TSARONG: DESCENDANCY OF TSETEN DOKAR. 


Tseten Dokar f 
(Ts’he-brTan sGrol-dKar) 


1° m. to HOR-K’HANG SAR KUNGO 
(Hor-K’hang gSar sKu-dNgos)' 


| HOR-K’HANG SAR SA Hor-k’hang Sar Samo | 


(Hor-k’ hang gSar Sras) (Hor-k’ hang gSar Sras-mo) 


m. to NETO SA 
(sNe-sTod Sras) 


Y t 


House of Hor-k’hang Sar House of Neté 
(Hor-k’ hang-gSar) (sNe-sTod) 





2°m . to TSARONG SHAPA II 
(Ts’ha-rong Zhabs-pad) 


Tsering Dekyi S6-che Tsering Dondrup P’HUNTSOK 
Yangdzom Délma (bZod-Cl hes) Délma Délma GYALDEN 
(Ts’he-ring (bDe-sKyid (Ts’he-ring (Don-Grub (P’hun-Ts’ hogs 
dByangs-aDzoms) sGrol-ma) sGrol-ma) sGrol-ma) rGyal-lDan) 
(“Tess’’) (“Daisy”’) (‘““Nancy’’) 


m, to - m. to ? m. to KA- 

JIGME DORJE P’HUN-K’HANG PSHO-PA SA 

(aJigs-med (P’hun-k’ hang)? (Ka-Shod-pa unmarried 
sDo-rJe) Sras)- 

Rajkumar 


of Bhutan 


| | | 
| 3 BOYS | | 2 | | (Two children) | 
t Y t 


House of House of House of 
Dorje P*hiin-k’hang Kapshdpa 
(rDo-rJe) (P’hun-k hang) (Ka-Shod-pa) 
of Bhutan 





Marriage terminated by divorce. 
Youngest son of the House of P’hiin-k’hang; the eldest is married to a princess of Sikkim. The brothers, however, share the property in 
common (see p. 429), and thus constitute the House of P’hiin-k’hang together. 

Conventional signs as in Table 38. 


TABLE 42. GENEALOGY OF THE HOUSE OF TSARONG: DESCENDANCY OF THE TSARONG TULKU, 
RINCHEN DOLMA AND CHAGDUP DOLMA. 


TSARONG TULKU | 
(Ts ha-rong 


Rinchen Dolma 
(Rin-Cl’ hen 


Chagdrup Doéima + 
(P’hyag-Grub 


sPrul-sKu) | sGrol-ma) sGrol-ma) 
(““Mary”’) 
m. to | informant | | 
Tsewang Délma 
(Ts’he-dbang . 
sGrol-ma) 1° m. to TSARONG SHAPA II 


of ? Household (Ts’*ha-rong Zhabs-pa) 


| P’HUNTSOK! | | ie 
(P’hun-Ts’ hogs) | Tsering Yangdzom | | No issue | 
(Ts’he-ring 
dByangs-aDzoms) 
(“Betty’’) 


2° m. to CHIME DORJE 
(aCIvhi-med rDo-rJe) 

of the House of Taring 
(aT “hreng-ring) 


m. to NAMGYAL 
(rNam-rGyal) 

of the House of Taring 
(aT ’hreng-ring) 
(““George’’) 


| 
No House | Two girls | 


One BOY 


| no issue | 


2° m. to JIGME 
(aJigs-med) 

of the House of Taring 
(aT ’hreng-ring)? 


| 
| Odup Wangmo 


Yang-dzen Dokar 
(aOd-Grub dbang-mo) — (dByangs-aDzen sGrol-dKar) 
(““Peggy’’) 


(““Yuna’’) 


House of Taring 
(aT ’hreng-ring) 

1 Two other children, names and sex unknown. 

Chagdrup Ddlma died early without children. Her husband remarried. See Table 44. 


The elder brother of the husband of her daughter by Tsarong Shapa II. Head of the House of Taring. 
Conventional signs as in Table 38. 
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to learn anything, either, from Tsering Yangdzom, since she was very 
reserved as to what had occurred before her birth. But from other 
Tibetans who know the family well, I have heard that Tseten Dorje 
never really married Tsarong Shap II, but lived with him, still bearing 
her name of Hor-k’hang-sar Lha-cham Kusho, and that her offspring 
were thus really illegitimate. It is difficult in Tibet to make out exactly 
where legitimacy ceases and illegitimacy begins, unless all the details 
concerning the assumption of social status are fully known. 

In any event, Tseten Dokar’s union with Tsarong Shapa II proved to 
be very fertile. Six children were born to them, five girls and a boy, 
who was only eight years old when I knew him in Kalimpong in 1950. 
The eldest daughter, Tsering Yangdzom, better known to all European 
and American visitors to Tibet and India as “Tess”, was married in 
na-ma to Jigme Dorje (or Dorji as the family prefers to spell their name 
in English) of the neighbouring country of Bhutan, and had three boys 
by him. Dekyi Délma married the second son of the House of P’hiin- 
k’hang in Lhasa, thus becoming sister-in-law to the Princess of Sikkim, 
who married the eldest son and refused to live in polyandry (see page 
417). 

Sé-cha, the third daughter, married the heir of the House of Kap- 
shé-pa, also in na-ma, and had considerable difficulty with both her 
father-in-law who wished to share her with his son, as I shall relate 
later, and with her mother-in-law who wanted her to be the wife of her 
husband’s younger brother as well. On the 12th June 1952, the late 
Reginald Fox informed me that the younger Kap-shé-pa had just fin- 
ished school in Derjeeling and had gone back to Lhasa. His mother 
then put pressure on her eldest son for him to share his wife with the 
new arrival; but in vain. Kap-shé-pa Sia’s reaction was to refuse, and 
S6-che supported him, on the grounds that they loved each other very 
dearly, had already had two children together, and did not wish anyone 
else to join them in a matrimonial capacity. 

The two younger daughters of the family, Tsering Délma (‘‘Daisy”) 
and Déndrup Délma (“Nancy”), were still unmarried at the time that I 
made the genealogy. The same applied to P’hiintsok Gyalden, the little 
boy, and I have had no information since as to what has happened 
to them. 

In Table 42, I have given the descendancy of the Tsarong Tulku and 
of the two last daughters of Tsarong Shapa I who were also the wives 
of Tsarong Shapd II. Of Tsarong Tulku, something has already been 
said concerning his failure to remain an Incarnation, of his becoming 
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a tse-drung, and of his later omission to appear on the day of his ap- 
pointment to be a Private Secretary of the Dalai Lama, of how he was 
punished and banned, and eventually married to raise a family of three 
children. As far as I could make out, he did not live on his brother- 
in-law’s estate at all, but alone with his wife, making a living by trading 
with money which Tsarong Shapa II gave him to keep him going. At 
the time of the meeting that I had with P’hiintsok, his son, it was said 
that the latter had recently embezzled a large sum of money given to 
him to make commercial purchases in India. He had spent it recklessly 
on amusements and women in Calcutta, and was then forced to hire 
himself out as a servant to a visiting British phonologist in order to live. 

Rinchen Déolma, “Mary”, my informant, had also been married orig- 
inally to Tsarong Shapa IJ. With him she had had a girl, Tsering Yang- 
dzom, “Betty”, and no other children. Some time after the birth of this 
child, she had asked her husband for permission to marry again, and 
having obtained his consent, was wedded to Jigme, of the House of 
Taring. The latter family is one from Tsang, descended from an elder 
branch of the Maharajas of Sikkim, who preferred to renounce the 
throne rather than accept British tutelage in that principality of the 
Himalayas. A younger branch, however, did accept, so that, today, its 
descendants are the rulers of Sikkim. The elder branch took refuge 
in Tibet and settled near Gyantse, where the Dalai Lama gave them 
the estate of Taring (aT’hreng-ring), the name which they have borne 
ever since. 

“Mary” and Jigme, well-known to all foreign visitors to Tibet, be- 
cause of their friendliness and of the perfect English which they speak, 
have had two children, “Peggy” and “Yuna”, otherwise Odup Wangmo 
and Yang-dzen Dékar. With them on the estate live Namgyal (“George”) 
Taring, younger brother of Jigme, and his wife “Betty”, “Mary’s” 
daughter. Mother and daughter are thus also sisters-in-law, a fact 
which intrigues foreign visitors very much, but does not seem to sur- 
prise Tibetans in the least. Another brother of the Tarings is resident 
at Dobtra, north of Sikkim, where he has a family estate of that name. 

Chagdup Délma, the youngest of the Tsarong daughters, was also 
nominally married to Tsarong Shap II, together with her sisters. It 
is questionable, however, whether she was ever really his wife, for very 
soon afterwards, she married a fourth member of the Taring family, 
Chime Dorje, with whom she did not, unfortunately, have time to have 
children. She died very soon after her wedding, and her widowed hus- 
band remarried, taking De-gyur Wang-mo, the eldest daughter of his 


TABLE 43. GENEALOGY OF THE HOUSE OF DELE RABDEN (bDe-Legs Rab-brTan). 


DING-CHA KUNGO t+ 
(lDing-Pya sKu-dNgos)' 

m. to Dele Rabden Sa-mo ft 
(bDe-Legs Rab-brTan Sras-mo) 















TSA-TRUL 
RIMPOCHE 
(Ts’ha-sPrul 
Rin-po-ch he) 
m. to ?? 


DELE RABDEN 
KUNGO 

(bDe-Legs Rab-brTan 
sKu-dNgos)8 


DING-CHA KUNGO 
(IDing-Pya sKu-dNegos)* 






m. to Yang-dzen 


| (dByangs-aDzen)° 
| Two girls | | 


Three BOYS ¢ | Gyal-pa Chime 
(rGyal-pad?) (aCh’ hi-med) 
: m. to m. to 
sa SARCHUNG SHOLK’HANG 

SA SA 

(gSar-Pyung (Shol-k’ hang 

Sras)® Sras) 

| DING-CHA | | No issue | 
SA 
([Ding-Pya 
Sras) 


| 
¥ 


House of House of 
Ding-cha Shol-k’hang 
(/Ding-Pya) (Shol-k’ hang) 





Deceased head of the Ding-cha family. 

Although a Gelug-pa monk, married a commoner whose name is not known. 

See Table 44 for the descendancy. 

Heir to the Ding-cha estate, now head of the family. 

The sister of Tsarong Shapa II. 

All male heirs having died, Gyal-pa became the heiress. Her husband is a snag-pa. 
See genealogy of the House of Tsarong, Tables 38 & 39. 

Conventional signs as in Table 38. 
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Kun-dga 
(Kun-dgaa) 


m. to 


NYE LUNGPA 


SA 
(sNye-Lung-pa 
Sras) 


| no issue | 


House of 
Nye-lung-pa 
(sNye-Lung-pa) 





Rig-zin Délma t 
(Rigs-aDzin 
sGrol-ma) 


1° m. to 
GENDUP 
TSERING t 
(dGe-grub 
Ts’*he-ring) 
of the H. 

of Tsarong 
(Ts’ha-rong) 


no issue 


2° m. to 

TSARONG 
SHAPA II 
(Ts’ha-rong 
Zhabs-pad) 


no issue 
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sister-in-law Dorje YOndrén Dele Rabden Lha-cham Kusho (see Table 
40 and also Table 44), as his wife. 

This concludes the account of the genealogy of the House of Tsarong. 
I will go on next to that of the House of Dele Rabden, as it was given 
to me by S6nam Wang-chuk Dele Rabden Si J, on the 28th February 
1952. 

Once again, I have been obliged to set out this genealogy on two 
tables, Table 43 and Table 44, as it proved to be too extensive to be 
contained in one. I have devoted Table 44 specifically to the infor- 
mant’s father and his descendancy, as this is the branch of which I 
made a particular study, and also the one of greatest interest. 

The House of Dele Rabden is prominent amongst those of the no- 
bility of Tsang, the province of Central Tibet ruled over by the Panchen 
Lama. The family always supplies a lay member to the lay Court of 
the lamaist ruler, and is very much in favour with him. During the 
absence from Shigatse of the previous Incarnation (the [Xth), and at 
the beginning of the reign of the present Incarnation (the Xth), from 
1923 to 1951, Lhasa took over the administration of Tsang, reducing 
it to the status of an ordinary Tibetan province. The Tashilumpo Court 
was disbanded, and the estates of its noblemen confiscated. They were 
left with only a portion of their lands to ensure their survival. 

Today everything has been reinstated, in accordance with the Chi- 
nese-Tibetan Agreement of May 23rd 1951, which stipulates in article 
5: “The established status, functions and powers of the Panchen Ngo- 
erhtehni! shall be maintained,” And in article 6: “By the established 
status, functions and powers of the Dalai Lama and of the Panchen 
Ngoerhtehni are meant the status, functions and powers of the 13th 
Dalai Lama and of the 9th Panchen Ngoerhtehni when they were in 
friendly and amicable relations with each other.” A return to condi- 
tions as they were in 1923 has taken place, and the members of the 
nobility of Tsang have seen with astonishment their estates restored to 
them in original form by the Chinese Communist Government. I re- 
member at the time the surprise of my informant; he commented on 
the paradox of being given back his land by a Communist government. 

In Table 43, we see that the paternal grandfather of the informant 
had a different name from that which Sénam Wang-chuk now bears. 
The reason for this is that his father’s father was a Lhasa official, head 


2 Ngoerhtehni is the Chinese rendering of the Mongolian corruption of the 
Tibetan title Rinchen (Rin-Ch’hen), “Precious Jewel”, by which the Panchen is 
known. 
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(Kungé (sKu-dNgos)) of the family of Ding-cha who married the heiress 
of the Tsang family of Dele Rabden. It was a bag-ma marriage (the 
Lhasa term na-ma is not much used in Tsang) and the bride went to 
live with her husband. Nevertheless, she did not abandon her prop- 
erty, and its ownership was temporarily merged with that of the bride- 
groom at the moment of marriage. 

Under such circumstances, however, the property does not altogether 
lose its individuality. In Tibet proper, as I have explained earlier (page 
427), a p’ha-zhi and a ma-zhi are still distinguishable from each other 
in property merged in common, as described above. When circum- 
stances again permit, each portion can re-acquire its separate character. 
With the birth of more than one son, the p’ha-zhi will usually be allotted 
to the first-born while the next eldest receives the ma-zhi. 

Ding-cha Kung6é and the Dele Rabden heiress had three boys and 
one girl. The eldest, a son, was proclaimed an Incarnation, the Tsa- 
Trul Rimpoche, soon after his birth, and took up his seat at the large 
Sera monastery of Lhasa. After he came of age, however, he did not 
remain there; he fell in love with an “ordinary” woman (as my infor- 
mant put it) with whom he eloped. It was characteristic of the disap- 
proval with which this action was looked upon, that Dele Rabden Sa 
was unable to give me the name of the woman. Consequently, I can- 
not say what she was called. 

By his action, the Tsa-Trul Rimpoche forfeited all claim to a secure 
and uneventful life. Through being proclaimed an Incarnation, he had 
already lost his share of the ancestral property. In failing to keep his 
monastic vows he freed Sera monastery from its obligation to maintain 
him as long as he was resident there. Far from despairing, however, 
this erring Lama showed great courage and determination in adversity. 
He was a learned and cultivated man and set himself up as a teacher, 
eventually becoming enrolled as a professor of Tibetan at the Chinese 
school of Lhasa. He received a good salary in appreciation of his con- 
siderable abilit s, and has now been able to retire in comfort on his 
savings. 

He had three children, two girls and a boy. The eldest, a daughter, 
took after her father and became a teacher of Tibetan. I hear that 
since the Communist occupation, she has been chosen to carry on with 
her father’s work. She is today a teacher of her native language to the 
Chinese officers of the garrison in the Tibetan capital. 

Although he was the eldest, the father of the informant, now Dele 
Rabden Kungé, received the estate of his mother, contrary to the usual 


TABLE 44. GENEALOGY OF THE HOUSE OF DELE RABDEN (bDe-Legs Rab-brTan): 
DESCENDANCY OF DELE RABDEN KUNGO. 


= DELE RABDEN KUNGO 
(bDe-Legs Rabden sKu-dNgos) 
1° m. to Lhiin-ling Sé-mo t 
(lHun-gLing Sras-mo) 


| SONAM WANG-CHUK Namgyal Tseten 
DELE RABDEN SA I 


(rNam-rGval Ts’he-brTan) 





(bSod-Nams dbang- 

P’hyug bDe-Legs m. to CHOK-TRA SA 

Rab-brTan Sras) (IChog-bKras Sras)* 

informant | 
| One BOY? | 
House of Chok-tra 
({Chog-bKras) 

MN. tO. crt teeey 2° Mm. to Dorje Yondrén 

1 Tsarong S4-mo 


(rDo-rJe Yon-sGron Ts’ha-rong Sras-mo) 


LHUN-LING DONDRUP WANGDU De-gyur Wang-mo De-Ch6 Tse-Yang 
KUNGO DELE RABDEN SA II t (bDe-aGyur (6De-Ch hos) (Ts he-dByangs) 
(lHun-g Ling (Don-Grub dbang- dbang-mo) 
sKu-dNgos) aDus bDe-Legs 
Rab-brTan Sras) 
1° m. to m, to m. to m. to m. to 
Tsag-ser k’hang Yeshe Délma CHIME DORJE SAMDRUB- TTHUBDEN 
Samo (Yeshes sGrol-ma) (aCWhi-med rDo-rJe) LING SA GYALTSEN 
(bTsag-ser-k’ hang of the House of of the House of (bSam-Grub gLing (T’hub-bsDan 
Sras-mo) ¢ Kiin-sang-Tse Taring Srasy' rGyal-mTs han)® 
(Kun-bZane-rTse) (aT ’hreng-ring)® 
| | | | | 
4+ | Rig-zin Tseten | | Four girls | | no issue | , PA-NAM . | 
Yang-dzen (Rigs-aDzin Ts’*he Five BOYS (Pad-ma rNam-rGyal) 
(dByangs-aDzen) brTan) & Chi-chi® 


2° m. to 
Yeshe Ddlma 
(Yeshes sGrol-ma)’ 


Y Y y 


House of Lhiin-ling House of House of 
(lHun-gling) Dele Rabden Sam-drub-ling 





(bDe-Legs Rab-brTan) ? (bSam-Grub-g Ling) 


i 


1 His father’s second wife. See Tables 38 & 40. 6 See Table 42. 
2 Today Kungé, head of the family. ? Divorced after one year, 
3 Recognized new incarnation of the late Radeng Rimpoche. 8 Brother of Radeng Rimpoche, former Regent (f 1947). 
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practice. This, the informant told me, was because his father was at 
the time already a Shigatse kutra (nobleman), while his younger brother 
was an aristocrat of the Court of the Dalai Lama. It was found more 
convenient, under the circumstances, to give the son who was resident 
in Tsang, the Dele Rabden estate, and the Ding-cha property to the 
Lhasa kutra. 

Before going on to describe the descendancy of Dele Rabden Kungé, 
which is shown on Table 44, I would like, first, to give an account of 
the marriage and progeny of the second son, Ding-cha Kungo. 

This child, the third of his father and mother and their second lay 
son, married Tsarong Shap II’s sister, a girl called Yang-dzen. With 
her he first had three boys who died young, one after the other, and 
then three daughters, the eldest of whom, Gyal-pa, became heiress to 
the Ding-cha estate, through the lack of a male heir. She married a 
mag-pa, a son of the Lhasa noble family of Sar-Chung, and with him 
had a boy who is, today, heir to the Ding-cha House. The two other 
daughters, Chime and Kundga, were married in bag-ma to the Lhasa 
families of Shdl-k’"hang and Nye-lung-pa respectively, to whom it is 
hoped that they will someday give sons as heirs. When I made the 
genealogy they had only recently been married and had not yet given 
birth to any offspring. 

It will not be necessary to recapitulate the information given about 
the informant’s father’s sister, Rig-zin Délma, as it has already been 
given in Tables 38 and 39 of the genealogy of the House of Tsarong. 
Suffice it to say that, if I have shown her as a Dele Rabden S4-mo 
(daughter of the House of Dele Rabden) in those Tables, it is because, 
according to the informant, she lived on her mother’s property, on the 
ma-zhi, in Shigatse, and was thus attached more to Dele Rabden than 
to Ding-cha. It was from there that she left to be married as a na-ma 
bride, first to Gendup Tsering, son of Tsarong ShapaI, then as the 
wife of the mag-pa to the Tsarong family, Tsarong Shapi II, after the 
assassination of her first husband in the streets of Lhasa. 

Next, passing on to Table 44, the first thing to be noted is that Dele 
Rabden Kungé married an heiress, as his father had done. The Liin- 
ling Sé-mo was the heiress of the estate of that name, and when she 
and her husband were married, the properties of both of them were 
merged provisionally, as those of Ding-cha and Dele Rabden had been 
before. This, then, is a second example of such an occurrence. 

Here, too, a p’ha-zhi, the Dele Rabden estate, and a ma-zhi, the 
Lhiin-ling estate, were discernible within the common holding. When 
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my informant, Sonam Wang-chuk, was born, he was called Dele Rabden 
Sa, to identify him with the eventual inheritance of the p’ha-zhi. This 
time, the habitual order of inheritance was followed, namely, the prop- 
erty of the father went to the first-born son. 

The next child after Sonam Wang-chuk was not a boy but a girl, 
Namgyal Tseten. She did not inherit any of the family property and 
was later married in na-ma to the heir of the estate of a Lhasa kutra, 
Chok-tra Sa, today Kungé, or head of the family. The couple have 
had one son who has been recognized as the new incarnation of the 
late Radeng Rimpoche. 

In the meantime, the mother of the informant died. Dele Rabden 
Kung was left a widower, but not for long, for he very soon remarried, 
this time taking Dorje Y6ndrén of the house of Tsarong as his bride. 
As we have seen in Table 40 of the genealogy of that family, she mar- 
ried her husband in bag-ma, and with him had five children, two boys 
and three girls. 

The eldest of these was a son, and being the second-born male heir 
of his father, he received, true to custom, the ma-zhi of the deceased 
Lhiin-ling S4-mo, with the title of head of the House, Lhiin-ling Kungo. 
When he was old enough, he married the daughter of a Shigatse, Tsang 
kutra, the Tsag-ser k’hang Sd-mo, in bagma. With her, he had five 
children, but then suddenly, tragedy overwhelmed the otherwise happy 
family. In 1950, four of the children died of dysentry within a month, 
at Kyirong dzong (sKyid-rong rDzong), Té, on the northern border of 
Nepal. They had gone there on their way to the holy places in that 
country and in India, when they fell victim to an epidemic. Hurriedly, 
the father and mother moved back, with the remaining child, a little 
girl aged three called Yang-dzen, to Yatung in the Chumbi valley 
(Tromo), in the hope of reaching India before worse befell them. But 
this was not to be, and the mother in turn departed this life leaving her 
husband with the only surviving child. 

The Lhiin-ling Kungé, in a state of mental collapse, then came to 
Kalimpong and had to be admitted to the Scotts Mission Hospital, suf- 
fering from a severe nervous breakdown. It was on this occasion that 
1 met his elder half-brother and Dorje Yéndrén. Hearing that I was 
purchasing Tibetan ethnographical artefacts for the Danish National 
Museum, they sought an interview to endeavour to sell me the deceased 
woman’s jewels. They said that they needed cash in order to offer up 
prayers for the repose of the late Lhiin-ling Lha-cham Kusho. 

The sick man eventually recovered, and returned to Tibet. From my 
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informant I heard that he was quite well again, and had even remarried. 
He took as his second wife the widow of his younger brother (of whom 
1 am about to write next) and had a daughter with her. At the time I 
received this information, the little girl was still too young to have been 
given a name, and for this reason I have not shown her in the genealogy. 

As long as he was alive, the Lhiin-ling Kungo’s younger brother, 
whom I have just mentioned, shared the Dele Rabden estate with his 
elder half-brother, my informant, and his father. Because of this he 
was known as Dele Rabden Sa II. When he married, he took a wife 
all to himself, that is to say, he did not share her with Sonam Wang- 
chuk. Her name was Yeshe Délma and she was a daughter of the 
House of Kiin-sang-Tse, whose members are Lhasa kutras of impor- 
tance. With her, he had a girl, Rig-zin Tseten, and would no doubt 
have had other children if he had not met with an accident and been 
killed unexpectedly. 

At the time of making the genealogy, Sonam Wang-chuk told me that 
his half-brother had inadvertently shot himself while cleaning one of 
his sporting guns. But on the 19th of April, 1952, Reginald Fox told 
me another tale, which I am inclined to believe because I know that 
Tibetans do not like to admit that such things can happen and conse- 
quently attempt to hush them up and disguise them. 

The late director of the Dalai Lama’s Wireless Service maintained 
that it was not correct to say that the Dele Rabden Sa II had died ac- 
cidently, by his own hand, as mentioned above. What really happened, 
Fox told be, was that the young man had been out to one of the noto- 
rious Lhasa parties in which the aristocracy delights. On this occasion 
the Dele Rabden Sa II, with some friends, was returning at night through 
the streets of Lhasa, when, passing a public house where Kham-pas and 
other rough kinds of Tibetans were enjoying themselves just as boister- 
ously, he noticed a pretty woman standing in the frame of the open 
doorway. It seems that he hailed her, made some kind of amourous 
proposition, and would have taken hold of her had not a burly cara- 
vaneer from Kham suddenly stepped forward to defend her. Before 
anybody knew what had happened, this man had opened fire on the 
Dele Rabden Sa II and shot him dead. There was a scandal, of course, 
but the affair was kept quiet and the other version that I was told was 
substituted for the real story, in order to account for the way in which 
this scion of a noble family of Tsang met his end. 

After his death, and when the Liing-ling Lha-cham Kusho had died 
of dysentry at Yatung in 1950, we have seen that his widow, Yeshe 
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Dolma of the House of Kiin-sang-Tse in Lhasa, married the Lhiin-ling 
Kung, now restored to mental health, with whom she had a daughter, 

Of the three girls of the family, the eldest, De-gyur Wang-mo, mar- 
ried Chime Dorje, a son of the House of Taring, also of Tsang, after 
he had been widowed by the death of his wife Chagdrup, youngest of 
the House of Tsarong (see Table 42). The result was nine children 
born to the couple, five boys and four girls. Considering that the Tarings 
were already so numerous in the previous generation (I have already 
accounted for four brothers on page 436), it would be interesting to 
study the family’s genealogy and the manner in which their property is 
distributed, especially as they do not apparently practise polyandry, 
each of the men having taken only one wife. But I did not have the 
opportunity to do this while I was in Kalimpong, those members of the 
Taring family whom I met showing a certain degree of wariness at my 
approach ever since Tibet was occupied by the armies of Communist 
China. 

The second daughter of the Dele Rabden House, De-ch6, married in 
na-ma, like her sisters, a member of the noble House of Sam-drub-ling 
in Lhasa. But the marriage was not a success, and after one year, the 
couple were divorced on the grounds of mutual incompatibility. There 
was no issue of the union. The bride, at the time that I made the gene- 
alogy, was residing in the Shing-sip (Shing-?) nunnery in Lhasa, not as 
a nun but as a lay woman in need of rest and retirement. 

The last Dele Rabden daughter, Tse-Yang, is married in na-ma to 
T’hubden Gyaltsen, brother of the late Radeng Rimpoche, the former 
Regent, assassinated in Lhasa in 1947. With him she has had two 
children, a boy, Pa-nam (an abbreviation of Pama Namgyal), and a 
girl called Chi-chi, which nickname is the only appellation by which I 
know her. I have often met Tse-Yang on her visits to India, when she 
accompanies her half-brother and her mother to Kalimpong. 

After the five children had been born to Dorje Y6ndrén and before 
Dele Rabden Si II died in the dramatic circumstances outlined above, 
Dele Rabden Kungé proposed that his elder son, Sonam Wang-chuk 
Dele Rabden SalI, my informant, rather than bring a bride into the 
family, should wed his step-mother and share her with his father. I 
have given the reasons for this marriage as they were recounted to me 
when I was making the genealogy of the House of Tsarong (see page 
433). One thing is certain, however, and that is that the marriage was 
not contracted in order to avoid dividing up the property between father 
and son, for when Déndrup Wangdii Dele Rabden Sa II was still alive, 
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the father and the two sons were definitely co-owners of the property, 
even after the younger of the three had married and had a child. 

I shall endeavour to go more fully into this question in the next divi- 
sion, since it falls more properly into context there. I can say here, 
however, that much more should be known about the relations between 
father and son to be able to understand adequately why Dele Rabden 
Kung6 proposed the match and why S6nam Wang-chuk accepted it. It 
would be necessary to go into the personal relations between the two, 
to investigate their psychology, their economic, financial, social and 
religious situation, etc. For otherwise it is difficult to see what there 
was to gain for either father or son by this side-tracking, so to speak, 
of my informant in his generative capacity. Who, for instance, is now 
to be the heir of the Dele Rabden estate? S6nam Wang-chuk would 
perhaps have to remarry in order to give the House an heir to follow 
him; or is his late brother’s daughter, Rig-zin Tseten, the heiress, for 
whom it will be necessary to find a mag-pa? 

Because this appears to be the most likely solution, I have put it down 
in the genealogical table, followed, however, by an interrogation mark, 
as my informant was unable to confirm its probability. Other solutions 
are also possible, of course, such as, for instance, that the Lhiin-ling 
Kung6 should have a son who could eventually receive the Dele Rabden 
estate; or that Namgyal Tseten, Chok-tra Lha-cham kusho, should have 
more than one boy, so that a second-born be given the Dele Rabden 
property; or that an heir be adopted by S6nam Wang-chuk, or that one 
of Chime Dorje Taring’s sons should do so, etc. I have no doubts that 
Tibetan ingenuity will find a way to carry on the succession, even if 
the most obvious solutions to the problem, as outlined above, are not 
followed. 

On the 22nd of February, 1953, I made a third genealogy of one of 
the important Houses of the Tibetan nobility. My informant was Lha- 
wang Tobgyd, of the prominent family of Surk’hang, and he had the 
title of Rimshi, which meant that he was of the Fourth Rank. 

The name Surk’hang, which means “Corner House”, is one of the 
oldest in Tibet, and it will be recalled that we already encountered it in 
the history of Ladak. On page 341, I mentioned that Zorowar Singh’s 
defeat led to a new army being sent out by the Maharaja of Jammu and 
that it came up against a force of Central Tibetans led by Ragasha and 
Zurk’hang (Sur K’hang), their two most able generals. Actually, the 
family traces its origins back to pre-Buddhist days, and for this reason 
is one of the most distinguished of the aristocracy of Lhasa. 


TaBLE 45. GENEALOGY OF THE HOUSE OF SURK’HANG (Zur-k’hang). 


SURK’HANG SA t¢ Surk’hang Sa-mo t 

(Zur-k’ hang Sras) (Zur-k’hang Sras-mo) 

m. to Sha-tra Sa-mo ft m. to CHANG-LO-CHEN SA f 
(bShad-sGra Sras-mo)' (IChang-lo-chen Sras)? 


| 
| | WANG-CHEN NORBU SURK’HANG DAPON ft | 
db 


(dbang-Ch’hen Nor-bu Zur-k’ hang mDai-dPon) 
House of Sha-tra m. to Chang-lo-Chen Sa-mo Tf 
(bShad-sGra) (IChang-lo-Chen Sras-mo)*® 





SURK’HANG DZASA f SURK’HANG KATRUNG CHEWA KYEME DZASA 
(Zur-k’ hang Dza-sag)* (Zur-k’ hang bKaa-Drung Cl he-ba)* (sKye-med Dza-sag) 
m. to 


Kiin-sang-Tse Sé-mo 
(Kun-bZang-rTse 


Sras-mo)® 
1 A mag-pa matriage. | 
2 Ditto. 
8 Ditto. The bride belonged to a Gyantse branch of the House of Chang-lo-Chen. House of 
4 See Table 46. Kiin-sang-Tse 
& A writer, author of Memoirs much appreciated in Tibet. (Kun-bZang-rTse) 
6 


Another mag-pa marriage. 
Conventional signs as in Table 38. 





ver 
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Rimshi Surk’hang told me that it was best to begin a description of 
his family with his paternal grandmother, as she had been the heiress 
of the Surk’hang family in days gone by, and it was from her that the 
present generation was descended. The eldest son had quarrelled at 
home, and had preferred to marry as a mag-pa outside than become the 
head of the Surk’hangs. He had been wed to the heiress of the Sh4-tra 
family, from whom was descended Ganden Penjo, husband of Kiinsang 
Lha-gyel (“Kate”), whom we encountered in the genealogy of the House 
of Tsarong (see Table 39). 

The Surk’hang Sé-mo married a son of the House of Chang-lo-chen. 
This family is one of the highest born in Tibet, tracing its descent back 
to the days of the Tibetan monarchy. Chang-lo-chen Sa was married 
in mag-pa to the Surk’hang heiress. 

From this marriage, only one boy was born. His name was Wang- 
chen Norbu, and he held the army rank of Da-p6n, roughly equivalent 
to that of Colonel. He married a relation of his mother, a daughter of 
the branch of the Chang-lo-chens established in Tsang, at Gyantse. 
With her, he had three sons, all of whom in the future, were to distin- 
guish themselves in different ways. The eldest, Surk’hang Dzasa, was 
the father of the informant, and his tale was so interesting, that I have 
thought it fit to reserve Table 46 for his descendancy. Of the two 
others, the first, Surk’>hang Katrung Chewa, was an author who did not 
marry and did not found a house; while the second, the Kyeme Dzasa, 
married a daughter of the House of Kiin-sang-Tse as a mag-pa, and 
eventually became Commander-in-Chief of the Tibetan Army. There 
are, as we perceive, military traditions in the House of Surk’hang. 

I have set all this forth in illustrative manner in Table 45 of the 
genealogy. I propose to go on next to Table 46 in which I have dealt 
exclusively with the immediate family of the informant, starting with 
the remarkable personality of his father. 

I met Dzasa Surk’hang, or Surk’hang Sur-pa as he was already then, 
in Kalimpong on the 21st of February, 1951. 

He was sixty four years old at the time, but appeared much older. 
Emaciated and drawn from opium-smoking, he nevertheless struck me 
as particularly intelligent and well informed. He was accompanied by 
his fourth wife, a young woman of thirty five, of great personal charm, 
although very conscious of being the companion of a highly-placed 
Tibetan official. 

Dzasa Surk’hang was born in Lhasa in 1887. He joined the adminis- 
tration very early and became one of the lay officials of the Court of 
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the Dalai Lama, being Tsam-len (Tsam-len), that is keeper of the Dalai 
Lama’s tsampa stores, to begin with. He was next appointed a Po-pén 
(P’hogs-dPon) or Paymaster in the Po-k’hang (P’hogs-k’hang), a State 
Treasury from which the Army is paid. 

In 1923, Dzasa Surk’hang was one of the Dalai Lama’s Ku-sung 
(sKu-Srung) or Bodyguards, but he very soon obtained a post of Du-chi 
or Chi-kyab (gDu-P’hyi, P’hyi-sKabs), or Governor, at Chamdo, the 
capital of Kham. He remained there some years, and then, when the 
Foreign Bureau or Chi-gye To-Tam (P’hyi-Gyal To-Tam) was created, 
in Lhasa in 1942, he became the lay Joint Foreign Secretary, his monk- 
official colleague being a member of the noble House of Liu-shar (Ni- 
au-Shar). He remained at this post until his death, in 1954. 

Dzasa Surk’hang was married the first time to Wang-chen Tseten, a 
daughter of the House of Lha-gya-ri, whose members are descendants 
of the ancient Tibetan kings, and have their estate at E (Ae) in southern 
Tibet. With this lady, he had five children, three sons and two daughters. 
The two eldest boys were laymen, and eventually attained high positions 
in the Tibetan hierarchy, while the youngest, Ken-rab Wangchuk, be- 
came a monk-official or tse-drung, and served the administration as such. 

Wang-chen Ge-leg, and Lhawang Tobgya, the two eldest, married 
one woman in common, a daughter of the House of Yu-tok, called 
Dekyi. She was known as the Lhen-gye Cham kusho, or the “Together 
Lady” by all, and it was by this name that I first came to hear of her 
(see page 428). She was the sister of the husband of the elder of Dzasa 
Surk’hang’s two daughters, Dorje Y6ndrén, who married the head of 
the House of Yutok, the Yutok Kungé. She had two children from her 
polyandrous marriage, Champa Tseten, heir to the House of Surk’hang, 
and Champa Chang-chen, a girl, still unmarried at the time that I made 
the genealogy. 

I heard on the 11th of September, 1954, that the marriage had been 
dissolved, and that the Surk’hangs were divorced. 

Of the two daughters, it has already been said that the first one be- 
came the Yutok Lha-cham kusho, or lady of the House of Yutok. She 
and her husband had four sons and some daughters, although I cannot 
give the exact number of the latter. I attended the marriage of the elder 
of these boys to a Princess of Sikkim, and have given a description of 
the ceremony earlier (see page 421). 

The younger daughter, Lhawang T’hé-ma, was married in na-ma to 
the son of the House of Rong-drag-pa, of Lhasa, and her offspring are 
heirs to that estate. 


TaBLe 46. GENEALOGY OF THE HOUSE OF SURK’HANG (Zur-k’ hang): DESCENDANCY OF SURK’HAN( 
DZASA, ALIAS SURK’HANG SUR-PA KUNGO (Zur-k’hang Zur-pa sKu-dNgos). 


| WANG-CHEN Dorje Y6ndr6én 
GE-LEG 


(rDo-rJe 
SURK’HANG Yon-sGron) 
SHAPA 
(dbang-Ch’hen m. to 
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Zur-k’ hang (g Yu-T’ hog 
Zhabs-pad) sKu-dNgos) 


| 4 BOYS | 
> Girls 


House of Yutok 
(g Yu-P hog) 


ee 


SURK’HANG DZASA + 
(Zur-k hang Dza-sag) 


1 m. to Wang-chen Tseten 


Lha-gya-ri Sa-mo 
(dbang-Ch’hen Ts*he-brTan 
!Ha-rGya-ri Sras-moy' 


| 
LHAWANG TOBGYA 
SURK’HANG RIMSHI 
((Ha-dbang 
Stobs-rGyal 
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m. to Dekyi Yutok S4-mo 
(bDe-sKyid g Yu-T’hog Sras-mo)* 
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3° m. to ? 


| no issue | 





1° m. to ie 
House of Surk’hang Surpa 
(Zur-R’hang Zur pa)® 


Marriage ended in divorce. 
A monk-official, no House. 


3 Known as the Lhen-gye Cham kusho (lHan-gye Ch’ham sKu-gZhogs), the ““Toget 


husband. Marriage also ended in divorce. 


* A Kham-mo (woman from Kham) of ordinary extraction, name unknown. To marry this woman, Su 


| no issue | 


4° m. to Gong-kar-og-bug-Gyamtso Lha-cham kusho 
(Gong-dKar-aOg-s Bug-rGya-mTs’ho |Ha-ICham sKu-gZhogs)° 


his family, and founded a new House known as Surk’hang Sur-pa (“‘Corner of the House of Surk’hang’’). 
> This woman was the wife of a minor official in Chamdo, Kham. Jigme, son of Surk’hang Sur-pa’s second wife, also married this woman. 


There was no further issue by this fourth wife. 
6 


Conventional signs as in Table 38. 


Jigme eventually remarried and has a descendancy by a younger woman. 
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When his sons came of age, Dzasa Surk’hang arranged for the eldest 
to become a Cabinet Minister, a Shapaé. It was rumoured that he paid 
a very high sum to obtain the post for his eldest boy, but that the money 
was all made good again within two and a half years of his appointment. 
The second son, Lhawang Tobgya, my informant, was first a Da-pén, 
or Colonel in the Army, and then Tibetan Joint Trade Agent in Kalim- 
pong, where I met him. He had been a member of the Tibetan Trade 
Mission to the U.S.A. and Britain in 1948, under the leadership of 
Tsip6n Shakab-pa (rTsis-dPon Shwa-sGab-pa), and I had first made 
his acquaintance in New York, at the Commodore Hotel. He was re- 
luctant to give me any information about Tibet, and for a long time 
avoided me systematically in Kalimpong. Only with the greatest dif- 
ficulty did I succeed in slowly gaining his confidence, and, in 1953, in 
making his family’s genealogy. 

He told me that he and his brother were the joint heirs of the 
Surk’hang estate, and that his son from the wife whom he shared with 
his elder brother would eventually become the head of the family. His 
father had divorced his mother, and had remarried three more times, 
founding a separate House of his own, the “Corner House of Surk’hang”’, 
or Surk’hang Sur-pa. 

I enquired why his parents’ divorce took place, and I heard that it 
was because Surk’hang Dzasa had got tired of their mother and had 
fallen in love with a young woman from Kham whom he had met when 
he was Governor of Chamdo. No one, not even the informant, could 
give me the name of this woman, no doubt because the marriage was 
looked upon with disfavour, and in such a case, names seem to be for- 
gotten. A son, Jigme, was born of the union, a young boy, for whom 
very few people had a kind word. Then, his mother died suddenly, 
from no apparent cause. 

Dzasa Surk’hang remarried, again with a Kham-mo, a woman from 
Kham. But he was for the second time left very quickly a widower, this 
time without having had time to have any children. 

He then met a junior official serving in Kham, called Gong-kar-og- 
bug Gyamtso, a man of the noble House of that name in Lhasa. He 
was married to a very attractive young woman of ordinary extraction, 
and had three children by her. Dzasa Surk’hang fell in love with her 
immediately, and without hesitation asked the husband if he might not 
share his wife with him. After some reflection on the proposal, it is 
said that the man accepted, believing that it might put him in favour 
with so influential a man as Surk’hang Dzasa and bring him some ma- 
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terial advantages. The marriage then took place, and a sa-sum-pa rela- 
tionship was established. 

It was further complicated, when later, Jigme, son of the second wife 
of Surk’hang Dzasa, came on a visit to his father and was encouraged 
also to marry his step-mother. Opinions vary as to why this took place, 
for marry he did, so that the Gong-kar-og-bug Gyamtso Lha-cham 
kusho was polyandrously wedded to three men, two of whom, the last 
husbands, were father and son. Some say that he fell in love with her 
and asked his father for permission to join the union; others, that it was 
Surk’hang Dzasa who wanted it, and that neither the boy nor the com- 
mon wife were in favour of it; then, again, I have been told, that the 
wife, who was of an ardent, amorous nature, seduced the young man 
and then arranged for him to become her third husband. 

In any case, there was, I feel sure, some question of inheritance in- 
volved. Because, very soon the Lha-cham kusho began fearing that her 
children by her first husband might be dispossessed in favour of Jigme, 
the son of her second husband, and himself her third one. With the 
influence which the old man wielded, it is not surprising that it should 
have been so, but it did introduce an element of strife in the relation- 
ship, which one day led to trouble. 

Jigme was out swimming in the Kyi-chu (dKyid-Ch’hu), the river of 
Lhasa, one hot summer day, with his step-mother-wife. It is not known 
exactly what actually happened, but I have it from a very good source, 
that the youth got into difficulty with the current, and would have 
drowned had Heinrich Harrer, the Austrian escapee, not been present 
to swim out strongly and rescue him from certain death. It took time 
to resuscitate him with artificial respiration and medical care, but he did 
eventually recover and is still alive today. 

No sooner was he well again, than he began divorce proceedings 
against the Lha-cham kusho, on the alleged grounds that she had pushed 
him into the whirlpools in a deliberate attempt to rid herself of him in 
that way. Anyhow, he never returned to her, and eventually married 
a younger woman, with whom he has had a descendancy, the heirs to 
the new House of Surk’hang Sur-pa. 

One of my informants, G. Tharchin, told me that after the death of 
Surk’hang Dzasa, his fourth wife remained alone with the children, as 
her first husband had died. Another, R. Fox, maintained, on the con- 
trary, that he was still alive, and that she had returned to him with the 
children, after the death of her second husband. 

A picture of Surk’hang Dzasa with one of the children of his fourth 
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wife is shown in Fig. 43. In Fig. 44, the Gong-kar-og-bug Gyamtso 
Lha-cham kusho can be seen with her eldest son; she is wearing the 
characteristic Lhasa headdress. 


2. Information gathered in Kalimpong concerning the functioning of 
polyandry in Tibet proper 
Discovering how polyandry functioned in the families of the Tibetan 
aristocracy was far from being as simple a task as gathering information 
about their genealogies had been. I found it well-nigh impossible as 
much as to mention the subject, even with a friend such as Sonam Wang- 
chuk Dele Rabden Sa, who had been so helpful in so many other ways. 
lt was something which could not be broached with members of the no- 
bility and which would have put them off concerning everything else for 
which I needed assistance from them. I was therefore forced to avoid it. 

I did, however, gather as much as I could from my non-polyandrous, 
regular informants, G. Tharchin, Lobsang P’hiintsok, and Champa 
Sangta, and from Reginald Fox and G. Roerich. 

From them I heard that the regulation of polyandry in a household 
practising this form of matrimony depended for its rules very much 
upon to what class of people the family in question belonged. If they 
were of the wealthy aristocracy, living in large manors with many rooms, 
all well-appointed and comfortable, and not having very much to do 
except to attend parties and ceremonies unendingly, it was natural that 
sexual relations between members of a polyandrous household would 
not take place in the same fashion and in accordance with the same 
code of tacit understanding as, let us say, agricultural serfs having only 
one small, draughty and smoky room in which to spend their free time, 
or nomadic herdsmen who dwelt all the year round in their yak-hair 
tents, moving with the seasons and always in the midst of their animals. 

In the mansions of the nobility, I was told that each husband usually 
has a room of his own in which he lives and sleeps. The common wife 
then goes from room to room, in accordance with the exigencies of the 
men. Usually, it is they who decide, and a wife will not be able to resist 
what is expected of her — unless, of course, she has a very strong per- 
sonality. 

In most cases, the husbands avoid being all together in the house at 
the same time, taking it in turn to be at home. In the intervals, they 
travel away, either on business or state affairs, returning to take the 
place of the brother who stayed behind, and act as husbands to their 
common wife in succession. 
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An example of this way of doing things is afforded, in the aristocracy, 
by the two Shakab-pa (Zha-sgab-pa) brothers married to one woman 
with whom they have had three children, two boys and a girl. The eldest 
of these men was a Da-pon, or Colonel in the Tibetan Army, stationed 
in Shigatse, Tsang, at the time that I met him in Kalimpong in 1954. 
The second is Tsip6n Shagab-pa, one of the four Financial Officers of 
the Tibetan Government, a relative of the former Regent Tak-Dra Rim- 
poche (sTag-Brag Rin-po-Ch’he), who succeeded Radeng Rimpoche 
and handed over to the XIVth Dalai Lama before the latter came of 
age, at the time of the Chinese Communist invasion in 1950. Because 
of this close connection, the Tsip6n was appointed leader of the Tibetan 
Trade Mission to the U.S.A. and Britain in 1948, and, later, head of 
the Delegation to Peking in 1950, which was to go to the Chinese cap- 
ital to negotiate a peaceful agreement, but never got there. He settled 
in Kalimpong in 1950, and I had numerous opportunities to make his 
better acquaintance and to see the way in which he lived with his wife 
and children. 

There is also a younger brother of the two Shakab-pas, a tse-drung, 
or monk-official, who lives in Lhasa, and is a member of the adminis- 
tration. He is not married, of course, with the common wife of his two 
elders, because he is a monk and should therefore observe celibacy. 
But as is often the case with tse-drungs, rumours concerning him circu- 
late that he, too, has a share of the pleasures of being with the Lha- 
cham kusho, especially as he also has the reputation of being the clever- 
est of the three, and quite capable of managing difficult and delicate 
situations. 

Be it as it may, Tsipo6n Shakab-pa, although the second brother, is 
undoubtedly the principal husband. To my enquiries as to why it was 
so, | was answered that it was because he was the most influential. His 
career and rank were cited in support of this, and contrasted with the 
achievements of his brothers. For this reason, Shakab-pa Lha-cham 
kusho was mainly resident with him in Kalimpong, where the children 
went to school and lived in his house. I noticed, however, with interest, 
that, true to the system of kinship terms in use in Tibet, these children 
called the Tsipoén agu-la (paternal uncle) and not pa-la (father), which 
term, I heard, was reserved for the Da-pon in Shigatse. 

Mrs Shakab-pa was not always at home in Kalimpong. Very fre- 
quently, she would leave either for Lhasa or the capital of Tsang, and, 
in turn, stay some time with each of the Tsipén’s brothers, including 
the tse-drung. It was as if the Shakab-pa mansion had one room in 
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Kalimpong, one in Lhasa and another in Shigatse, and that the common 
wife went from room to room as | had been told happened in the man- 
ors of the aristocracy. Of course, with political events taking the turn 
which they did in Tibet, with the occupation of that country by Chinese 
Communist troops, many ill-intentioned and suspicious people inter- 
preted the Lha-cham kusho’s movements as spying trips, to gather in- 
formation for the Tsip6n in India. But, although this no doubt did take 
place in the ordinary course of events (Mrs Shakab-pa would naturally 
give news of what was going on in Tibet on returning back to Kalim- 
pong), I really do not think it was the principal motive of the lady’s 
incessant journeys. These seemed perfectly normally attuned to the 
polyandrous type of matrimony in which she lived, and which would 
have determined such moves elsewhere also, whatever the political 
situation. 

I enquired from my informants, as I had done among other polyan- 
drous people, if any system of signalling was practised in Tibet, to 
signify to the other partners that one of the husbands was with the com- 
mon wife. Here, as had been the case before, this query only provoked 
laughter, as if it were a naive one, thought up without any knowledge 
of the actual situation. None of my informants had even remotely 
heard of such a way or regulating relations in a polyandrous household, 
and doubted very much if it had ever existed. 

I asked, too, in which manner intercourse took place in Tibet. I was 
told with some emphasis, as if any other idea was repugnant to them, 
that the man should be above the woman in the position habitually fol- 
lowed by most people all over the world. That the woman should be 
above was “tantric”, a reference to the dyonisiac practices of a school 
of Indian philosophy of that name. Birth control was not practised, at 
least in sexual relations; polyandry looked after limiting the number of 
offspring born to each individual quite effectively in any case. 

On the subject of jealousy, I received the same information as I had 
fifteen years earlier in Western Tibet. It was, as it had been there, the 
arch defect which had to be kept down if social relations were to be 
maintained at a harmonious level; the culpable impulse in which no one 
could afford to indulge, because to do so would spell economic disaster. 

Lobsang P’hiintsok, whom I first questioned on this matter, told me 
that he did not have much experience of it. He was married mono- 
gamously to a charming Bhutanese girl, with whom he was very much 
in Jove (and she with him),and apart from other men occasionally making 
up to her, he was not exposed seriously to competition for her favours. 
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Reginald Fox was more informative. He told me that jealousy ex- 
isted in Tibet exactly as it did anywhere else in the world. He said that 
Tibetans, especially the women, were very jealous, but that this fact was 
always hidden and kept out of view, as it was essential in Tibetan soci- 
ety to keep a smooth outward appearance as though quarrels (some- 
times quite violent) never took place. The only case where jealousy 
seemed to be compensated for by superior advantages was that in which 
an influential man lived in polygyny. Tsarong Shapa was the obvious 
example of this, and his many feminine successes were then held up 
as proof of this pronouncement. 

Regarding the education of children in a polyandrous household, 
great variations exist, rather naturally, depending on the class to which 
the people concerned belong. In the aristocratic families, children are, 
in extreme youth, looked after by the mother, or by a foster-mother. 
They have nurses when still very young, either a man-servant of the 
house or a maid, and I had opportunity to notice this, in the Tsarong, 
Dele Rabden and Shakab-pa families in Kalimpong. Later, the children 
are sent to schools in India, to those of Darjeeling or Kalimpong (where 
they have acquired a reputation for being the most unamenable to dis- 
cipline), in Tibet, to the monasteries or to private schools for the sons 
and daughters of the nobility. The fathers seem to have little authority 
at home, and although someone like Tsip6n Shakab-pa does occasion- 
ally make a show of being head of the family, on the whole, this is ex- 
ceptional, and Tibetan boys and girls of the aristocracy grow up, seen 
from the point of view of our standards, rather wild. 

In the lower classes it is different, for obvious reasons. There, living 
conditions are very much as they were in Ladak, as far as the peasantry 
is concerned, and nomads, of course, live in tents, with just as little 
privacy. As I have been told, men, women and children in these simple 
abodes, are herded together day and night, deprived even of the pos- 
sibility of being alone for a moment. It follows that the sexual instincts 
of the very young are stimulated at an early age, and that they come to 
learn unashamedly about such things which are among their earliest 
memories. Thus they come to know everything about the function, are 
familiar with the physiological aspects of it from watching their parents, 
and come to look upon their mother as very easily accessible, not only 
to her husbands but even to casual male visitors and wayfarers. For I 
have been told on the best authority, that offering the lady of the house 
to a traveller for the night occurs in Tibet, both in sedentary and in 
nomadic communities. 
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3. Reasons given for the existence of polyandry in Tibet 

I repeatedly asked Tibetans of all social standing, to what they at- 
tributed their custom of polyandrous marriage. Answers, here also, 
varied with those who were interrogated. Among the poorer people, 
the reply was that they could not afford to split what little land they 
had, and had to share it individed. Taking more than one wife for each 
son of a house would oblige them to partition the property, something 
which simply could not be done in a difficult environment such as that 
of Tibet. 

While this was very much what I had already heard said in Lahul 
and in Ladak to justify polyandry, I was also given, here, the reason 
that someone had to stay at home and care for the wife and children 
when one of the brothers went off on commercial travels. The nomads 
have to go periodically to purchase grain or to collect salt and soda 
from the lakes, and have thus also to make arrangements to have some- 
one to remain at home and protect the family. Polyandry, then, is the 
ideal solution to the problem, for if the wife were tempted in the ab- 
sence of her husband to have sexual relations with someone else, at 
least by having them with his brother, her offspring will always be of 
the same family blood. 

I heard from many Tibetans that the province of Tsang is the one 
where polyandry is most prevalent. The environment is poor and bleak 
and there are very few resources to go round. So it is natural, according 
to my informants, for polyandry to be practised there, as it is the only 
way in which to live a more or Jess decent life under difficult circum- 
stances. 

What then of the wealthy aristocrats? Why should they be polyan- 
drous, since they have no economic reason of this kind to justify the 
practice? All those nobles from whom I enquired replied that, as far 
as they were concerned, they were polyandrous because it enabled them 
to keep power and wealth concentrated in their hands. To split up the 
property among heirs, each of the latter taking a wife and rearing a 
family on the piece that he received, would only lead to a loss of status 
and prestige, to economic downgrading and eventual merging with the 
ordinary people. 


4. Other relevant information 

T have already described how the inhabitants of Tibet proper are 
grouped in paternal clans called rii-gyii (Rus-brGyud) and maternal 
descent groups bearing the name of shd-gyii (Sha-ai brGyud), and how 
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these are exogamous, marriage being totally prohibited within the first, 
while it cannot take place within the other before the seventh or at 
least the fifth degree of relationship (see page 423). 

There are exceptions to these rules, I heard, and one of these occurs 
among the nomadic population of a settlement called Tanag-pa, in the 
vicinity of T*hubden (T’hub-bsDan), in the northern part of the Tsang 
province, near the edge of the Chang-t’hang. There, it seems, the drok- 
pas practise what is known as Kache (K’ha-Ch’he), i.e., Mohammedan 
marriage, that is they intermarry among paternal parallel cousins. 

Otherwise, as we have seen, penalties for what is considered as virtual 
incest are normally very severe. Nevertheless, this does not seem to 
keep people from clandestine sexual relations within the forbidden 
groups, and during my stay in Kalimpong I very often heard of the 
existence of incestuous connections in Tibet. 

I was given various Tibetan names for incest. S6nam Wang-chuk 
Dele Rabden Sa, on the 2nd of March, 1953, told me that it was called 
Nyen-dep che-pa (gNyen-dDep Byes-pa), which means “relations to 
join”. But on the 19th of the same month, he corrected himself, and 
added two words to the sentence. It now stood as Ming-sring nyen-dep 
che-pa (Ming-sring gNyen-sDeb Byes-pa) or “Brother (Ming-bo) sister 
(Sring-mo) relations to join”. He also said that in religious books, incest 
was alluded to in the following terms: P’ha-piin no-shing na-bu sé (P’ha- 
sPun mNol-zhing Nal-bu gSod); this was a rule, which translated meant: 
“Kill the issue of incestuous relations!” 

Seeking to confirm this information, I consulted dictionaries and 
other informants. In most standard works, the word was not to be 
found. In the Reverend Father Desgodin’s Latin-French-Tibetan dic- 
tionary (see Bibliography), however, I found Nal-wa for incest, which 
my informants would neither confirm nor deny as correct, stating that 
it was probably a word from the dialect of Kham, the region of Tibet 
where the Roman Catholic Missionary worked for so long. 

From Professor Rolf Stein of the Ecole de Hautes Etudes in Paris, 
I received a series of terms for incest in January 1955. These included 
such sentences as Bu-Sring Rus Nal Pyas-pa mT’hol Lo bShags “brother 
and sister incest must be confessed”, and expressions concerning incest 
of the following type: Ma P’hyas Nang Nal (mother-step-mother incest), 
Ts’ha-Zhang lHa-Nal (nephew-uncle god incest), dMag Yugs Kyis P’hug 
Nal (war-widow’s inner incest), Ming-sPun-Gyis Shag-Nal (brother- 
relations’ bursting asunder incest), Ming-Sring Nal Nag (brother-sister 
black incest), and sLob-dPén Gyis [Ha Nal (teacher-master god incest). 
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All these are, of course, taken from the literary language, and have no 
relation to the spoken onc of today. They do, however, indicate pre- 
occupation with incest even in the most ancient days. 

I had already heard of incestuous relations in Tibet when | was in 
Kalimpong in 1938-39. Somehow, the subject of polyandry leads to 
that of the possibility of incest, especially when fathers and sons are 
reputed to share a wife, as is the case among Tibetans, however much 
the latter insist that there is no blood-relationship between sons and a 
step-mother, or fathers and a daughter-in-law. When the subject was 
discussed in Kalimpong in January 1939, I was told by a former British 
Trade Agent in Tibet that he knew of cases of brother and sister com- 
mitting incest and of father and daughter doing so, too. He said that 
Tibetans did not attach any moral stigma to such action; they just con- 
sidered it as not particularly good for the health of the partners, and 
detrimental to any offspring which might result from such connection. 

George N. Patterson, fresh from his experience in Kham, told me in 
1954 that he had actually seen a case of a father and a daughter living 
together, with the full knowledge of the village in which it happened, 
although not entirely with their approval. The case was considered a 
curiosity, and it was pointed out to him as such (see Tibetan Journey 
by George N. Patterson, London, 1954). 

When anthropometrically measuring Tibetans at the Kalimpong Po- 
lice Station 1952, in February of that year, among the people that I 
interviewed was a Nyingma-pa Incarnation from Chéten Nyingma Gom- 
pa (mCh’hod-rTen sNying-ma dGon-pa), situated just beyond the north- 
ern boundary of Sikkim, in Tibet, on a lake of the same name. He was 
on his way to the holy Buddhist sites in India, on pilgrimage. He 
seemed well-to-do and highly considered by his fellow Tibetans. On 
the 2nd of March, 1952, I enquired about his origin and history from 
my friend S6nam Wangchuk Dele Rabden Sa. 

It appeared that he was the abbot of the monastery at Choten Nying- 
ma, and that the latter was a very special one in Tibet, because the 
waters of the lake had the property of being able to wash away the sin 
of incest. Anyone having had sexual relations with somebody within 
the prohibited degree of consanguinity could be purified of the pollu- 
tion by making a pilgrimage to Chéten Nyingma Tso (lake) where, after 
having plunged in its waters, he or she would make an offering to the 
monastery. The abbot whom I had met would, in exchange, deliver a 
certificate that the person was now absolved of all sin, and the peti- 
tioner could go home satisfied and appeased. It appeared that the prin- 
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cipal source of revenue of this particular monastery came from this 
trade in certificates and that this was the reason for the prosperous ap- 
pearance of the Incarnation whom | had just met. 

The kinship system of the Tibetans from Tibet proper | found to be 
descriptive, as it was in Lahul and Ladak. The terms used were, how- 
ever, slightly different in some cases, and for this reason I made out a 
complete chart of them all, covering seven generations, grouped around 
a fictitious ego as is shown here, in Tables 47 and 48. In these I have 
given both the nominative form of the term and the one used in address 
from the point of view of ego. I have abstained from indicating what 
the orthography of the names is, and have limited myself to giving them 
spelt phonetically. To have done otherwise would have overloaded the 
chart, and made it singularly unwieldy and complicated. Capital letters 
denote males in the chart, and small letters, females. It is to be noted 
that Tibetans use most of the terms in a classificatory manner when 
applied to persons not of the family. Thus I myself was usually known 
in Kalimpong by Tibetans as Sa kusho (Sras sKu-gZhogs), “Mr. Son” 
(if it was not Gyal Sa kusho (rGyal-Sras sKu-gZhogs), “Mr. Prince”), 
because any scion of a noble family whose father, the Kungé, is still 
alive is automatically called that. 


5. Medical information 

I did not obtain any data on nervous illnesses, as I had done in Lahul 
and Ladak previously. In Kalimpong those were difficult to find out 
about. There was, of course, the case of the Lhiinling Kungé, who, for 
some time, was under treatment at the Scotts Mission Hospital in 
Kalimpong. But his was a case of temporary mental aberration brought 
on by grief, and I did not have time to investigate it before the patient 
was discharged. 

The only other case I came across of mental derangement during my 
stay in Kalimpong, was that of the heir of the House of Tendon (bKras- 
mT’hong Sa) who was a confirmed opium addict. A very cultivated 
and well-educated young man of excellent manners and great personal 
charm, married to a daughter of the Yabshi family of Sam-drup P’ho- 
trang (bSam Grub P’ho-Brang) in Lhasa, alone and not in polyandry, 
he was apparently haunted by the fact that his father had been murder- 
ed, and that he was doing nothing to take revenge upon the assassins. 

The feeling of guilt became so insupportable at times, that he sought 
relief in opium-smoking. This was quite possible in Kalimpong, be- 
cause of the presence there of a smoking establishment, kept by a Chi- 
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PO-LA = Po-la ki Cham 
by name 
& -la 


by name & -la 











YANG-PO = 
5 -la 


Yang-mo 
” -la 


Mo-la = MO-LA KI KUNDA 
», or by 
name & 
-la 


PO-LA = Mo-la 
by name & -la ‘6 " 


AGU =. 


PO-LA KI KUMCHE KI SA = Cho-la ki Cham AGU-LA = Agu-la ki Cham ANI-LA KI KUNDA = Ani 
Cho-la or by name & -la by name & -la by name by name & -la Cho-la or by name Ani-la Agu-la 
& -la & -la 
PO-LA KI KUMCHE KI SA-MO KUNDA = Po-la ki Kumche Sa-mo 
by name & -la by name & -la 
r 
Ani (Mo-la) = ANI-LA KI KUNDA AGU? = Agu-la ki Cham AGU = Agu-la ki ¢ 
Ani-la by name or Cho-la Agu-la by name of Atcha-la Agu-la_ by name o 
PAPA (YAP)! 
(written sKyel-che) 
Pa-la 
: 7 ; | 
ANI SA = Ani SG ki Cham ANI SA-MO KUNDA = Ani Sé-mo Tsa-mo AGU SA = Cho-la ki Cham Chung TSA-U = Ola ki Cham Chung ATCHO (Chembo) 
by name by name & -la by name & -la by name Atcha-la Cho-la by name Ola by name Cho-la 
& -la & -la, (same if 
(Cho-la if older younger) 
if older) Atcha-la 
OLA = Ola ki Cham Chung OLA KI KUNDA Ola TSA-U = Ola ki Cham Chung OLA KI KUND 
by by name & -la by name & -la by name Ola by name & -la by name & -la 
name & -la 
& -la 
OLA = Ola ki Cham Kunda Husband = Daughter Son = Wife j 
», OF by name & -la ditto ditto ¢ 
1 Step-father = PA-YA by name elder elder € 
(father dead) = by name & -la of Pa-la (but not sKyel-che) & -la 


Step-mother = Ma-ya 

by name & -la or Ama-la (but not sKyel-ma) 
When polyandrous: 
!)Papa 2) Agu 3) Agu Dring-wa 4) Agu Chung-wa or A-chung 


* See table 48 for wife’s relative. 


YANG-PO = Yang-mo 



















YANG-PO = Yang-mo YANG-PO = Yang-mo 
” -la ” -la ” -la ” -la ”» -la ” -la 
PO-LA = Po-la ki Cham MO-LA KI KUNDA = Mo-la PO-LA = Po-la ki Cham Mo-la = MO-LA KI KUNDA PO-LA = Mo-la PO-LA 
» or by by name & -la by name & -la » or by by name by name & -la by name by name & -la 2 - by name 
name & name & -la & -la & -la 
-la 
rc 
u-la ki Cham ANI-LA KI KUNDA = Ani AGU = Agu-la ki Cham ASHANG = Ashang ki Cham ASHANG = Ashang ki Cham SOMO-LA KI KUNDA = Somo A 
yname & -la by name & -la Ani- Agu-la by name & -la Ashang-la by name & -la Ashang-la by name & -la by name & -la Atcha A 
la -la 
ANI-LA KI KUNDA = Ani SOMO-LA KI KUNDA = Somo 
by name & -la Ani-la by name & -la Atcha -la 
| 
am Ani = ANI-LA KI KUNDA ASHANG = Ashang ki Cham Somo 
\tcha-la Ani-la_ by name of Cho-la Ashang-la by name & -la Somo-la Ashang 
or Cho-la 
Ama (Yum)? 
(written sKyel-ma) 
Gxt Muvn aan tduetaakgee Anta tah ty seg fete peu Rtaon on gtubiaed cass apis ein ease ene Saeco Ee Frere ah Me ine Oita te vas wateca nage cis dare cubads Gots Sab benee msdy eran’ eelaaaes nna Aecamnac seen ean eehe 18 ap eiiealot cae eed mtn ais ae, 2as Seat a ancl deleaeat.e Ama-la 
1 | 
Cho-la ki Cham Atcha-la = ATCHA-LA KI KUNDA = Nama-Sanda-Kunda or Cham ATCHO = Ola ki Cham Chung OLA KI KUNDA = Ola ASHANG KI SA = 
by name or Atcha-la (written by name or Cho-la Kusho (Lha-cham Kusho) Ola by name by name 53 by name & -la 
Sring-mo) by name & -la‘ (old = (written 
by name & -la Chembo, Sring-mo) 
young = 
No-o 
(written Ming-bo) | 
| 
= Tsa-mo Son = Wife Husband = Daughter PU  (Gem-ba = Eldest Pu-mo (Gem-ba Son = Wife Husband = Daughter Son = W, 
», OF ditto ditto or Dring-wa = middle or Dring-wa ditto ditto ditto 
by name elder elder SA Chung-wa -: youngest) - Pi Cham Chung PU MO KUNDA = Saé-mo  Chung-wa) paternal paternal paternal 
& -la by name by name & -la_ by name by name 
2 [ 7 a | 
shand =- Daughter PU PU = Pii pii cham-chung PU PU-MO KUNDA = Pii pu-mo PU-MO PU -= Pu-mé pii Sanda or PU-MO PU-MO KUNDA = Pu-mé pu-mo 
0 by or Sanda by name by name by name Cham-chung by name by name 
T name by name 


PU PU PU = Pii pii pii Sanda 
by name by name 


PU PU PU-MO KUNDA 
by name 


~ Pili pli pu-mo 
by name 


——— 
PU-MO-PU = Pii-mé pii Sanda 
by name by name 


by name 


PU-MO PU-MO KUNDA = Pu-mé pu-mo 
by name by name 


Yang-mo 
cla 


Vo-la PO-LA = Po-la ki Cham Kunda 
‘ by name by name & -la 


ASHANG = Ashang ki Cham 
Ashang-la by name & -la 


NDA = Somo 
Atcha 
-la 


SOMO-LA KI KUNDA 
by name & -la 


ASHANG = Ashang-la ki Cham 
Ashang-la by name & -la 


ASHANG KI SA == Ashang ki Sé Cham 


by name & -la Cho-la, Ola by name & -la 


| 
Son = Wife Husband = Daughter 


ditto ditto 
paternal paternal 





aughter 


= Somo 
Atcha- 
la 


ASHANG KI SA-MO KUNDA = Ashang ki Sé-mo 


Atcha-la or Ola 


| 
ASHANG = Ashang ki Cham 
Ashang-la 


MO-LA KI KUNDA = Mo-la 


by name & -la by name & -la 


SOMO-LA KI KUNDA = Somo 


by name & -la by name & -la Atcha-la 


SOMO-LA KI KUNDA = Somo (written Sumo) 
by name & -la Somo-la or Cho-la 


SOMO-LA KI SA = Somo la ki Sé Cham 
by name or by name & -la 
Cho-la, Ola 


SOMO-LA KI SA-MO KUNDA = Somo-la ki Sé-mo 
by name by name & -la or 
Atcha, Ola 
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1 


CHAM KI YAP KI YAP = Cham ki Yap ki Yum 
by name & -la 


by name & -la 


| 
Cham ki Yap ki Atcha-la CHAM KI YAP KI KUNCHE TE-BA 


by name & -la by name & -la 


Cham ki Atcha-la = CHAM KI ATCHA- — Cham ki Cho- 


LA KI KUNDA la Cham Chen 
by name & -la by name & -la 


Wife calls her husband: 
A) if nobleman: 
(a) Senior = KUNGO 
by name 
(b) Junior = KUSHO 
by name 
B) if commoner: 
TA-WO or K°’HYOGA or KUNDA 
by name 
In writing: 
Chung-bu 


CHAM KI CHO-LA_ 


by name & -la 


CHAM KI YAP = Cham ki Yum 


by name & -la by name 


NGA = 


(ETO) 
(Ego)? 





Nama-Sanda-Kunda or 


Cham Kusho (Lha-cham 
Kusho) 
by name & -la 


CHAM KI YUM KI YAP = Ch 
by name & -la by 


CHAM KI YUM KI CHO 
by name & -la 





CHAM KI CHO-LA = Cham ki 
by name & -la Cham Ci 
by name 


a eaet ieee 
CHAM KI CHO-LA Cham . 


KI SA ki Sa-1 
by name ; by nan 


RAL TIBETAN KINSHIP TERMS: EGO’S WIFE’S RELATIVES. 


CHAM KI YAP KI YAP = Cham ki Yap ki Yum 
by name & -la by name & -la 


ti Yap ki Atcha-la CHAM KI YAP KI KUNCHE TE-BA CHAM KI YAP) = 





ie & -la by name & -la by name & -la by name 
KI ATCHA- Cham ki Cho- = CHAM KI CHO-LA | Melee = Nain Sande Runa oe 
KUNDA la Cham Chen by name & -la ( ) Cham Kusho (Lha-cham 
2 & -la by name & -la (Ego) 


Kusho) 
by name & -la 





KUNDA 


Cham ki Yum 


CHAM KI YUM KI YAP = Chamki Yum ki Yum 
by name & -la by name & -la 


CHAM KI YUM KI CHO-LA 
by name & -la 


Cham ki Yum ki Atcha-la 
by name & -la 





:= Cham ki Kunche | 
Somo Shén-pa 
by name & -la 


CHAM KI CHO-LA = Cham ki Cho-la 
by name & -la Cham Chung 
by name & -la 


CHAM KI KUNCHE 
SOMO SHON-PA KUNDA 
by name & -la 





| 
Cham ki Kunche Somo 
Shén-pa Sd-mo 
by name 


--——— 

CHAM KI KUNCHE 
SOMO SHON-PA SA 
by name 


CHAM KI CHO-LA Cham ki Cho-la 
KI SA ki Sd-mo 
by name by name 
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nese, duly licenced by the Government of India. So much did this like- 
able, suffering young man come under the influence of the drug, that, 
faced with the prospect of complete physical decay and the deepening 
despair of his wife and children, he actually paid the den-keeper not to 
let him in when he knocked at the door for his daily dose of the drug. 
Deprived of it, however, he would have such painful nightmares and 
even daytime visions of horror, that, unable to hold out any longer, he 
would again revert to his failing. He would have been an interesting 
case to analyse psychologically, even if toxicomaniacs are difficult to 
treat in this way. Being a European, I was however quite unable to 
gain his confidence, and thus never even remotely approached the pos- 
sibility of examining him. 

Although they are Buddhists, Tibetans, in moments of crisis, will 
commit the most atrociously barbarous and cruel acts. The torture of 
prisoners and the beating of erring serfs are spectacles to which your 
host will invite you after a hearty meal, as a form of entertainment, and 
he will think you very squeamish when you decline the invitation. 
Lungshar, father of the present head of the house of Lhalu, was blinded 
publicly, in 1947, on the main square of Lhasa, by decision of the Gov- 
ernment, for having dared to criticize what he considered as the over- 
conservatism of Tibet and for advocating reforms. Norgyds, the Tibetan 
bandit whom I met in Ladak, had seen his captured companion have 
his feet nailed to the floor of a house, where he was left to die in that 
position, a punishment inflicted upon him by the Garp6én of Gartok 
after his capture by the police of that Lhasa official. Escaped Russians 
from the Altai, whom I met in Kalimpong in 1953, told me that still- 
born children, or those dead prematurely, were thrown to the dogs in 
the yard of peasant houses, to be devoured in full view of their brothers 
and sisters, themselves very young children most of the time, who 
seemed to take interest and derive amusement from the spectacle. 

Innate cruelty, and even medieval sadism, appear thus to be com- 
ponents of the Tibetan character, which Buddhist culture has not suc- 
ceeded in erradicating. In moments of stress and or expediency, they 
seem to come easily to the surface again. In the Thematic Aperception 
Tests, Tibetan version, which I took on some Tibetans in Kalimpong, 
I was amazed at the very great number of cruel, sadistic stories which I 
obtained. It tended to confirm what I already thought I had perceived 
in the Tibetan mentality. 

On the question of homosexuality, I gathered from Lobsang P’hunt- 
sok that there were “men who did not like women” as he put it, but 
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more than that he would not say. The monasteries in Tibet proper 
have, however, a very strong reputation for male homosexuality, and 
jokes about master-novice relations are often made along these lines, 
George N. Patterson assured me that in Kham, interviewing patients 
medically in the course of his work, he was often called upon to treat 
monks for venereal disease of the anus, fistulas and other ailments, 
which were admittedly the result of homosexual contact, and which the 
people who came to him for medicine made no attempt to dissimulate. 

I have already made reference to prostitution in Tibet, and have 
commented upon how widespread it is, and how the institution, to some 
extent, absorbs the surplus of women left over from monastic celibacy 
and polyandry. All travellers along the Tibetan highways will confirm 
this. They relate how at each stop they were pestered by prostitutes 
who were, on the other hand, very much in demand by the Tibetans 
accompanying them. Kalimpong, with its considerable influx of cara- 
vaneers and merchants from Tibet, offers a good example of these 
conditions. 

Concerning frigidity in women and impotence in men, I was not able 
to gather much information. My informants were completely silent on 
the first of these two subjects, while they only volunteered a little data 
on the second. The most interesting facts about the matter, however, 
were received from a family of the Kalimpong bazaar in which a 
conjoint-marriage existed. 

In this family, five brothers were married to two women, the younger 
woman having been brought into the fraternal community by the 
youngest man, in agreement with his elders. In their case, it was the 
fact that none of them had the women to themselves that inhibited them 
and made them impotent when they were about to sleep with either 
of their common wives. They would feel self-conscious and upset at 
the crucial moment, and it was the idea that what they were doing 
would also be done by their brother, and that the same woman would 
watch it, that put them off. The younger of the five was less inhibited, 
and it was his boast that it was he who had sired the children that they 
had. The others let him carry on with both wives as they felt it was 
the only way for them to have a descendancy in the family. 


3. INVESTIGATION OF POLYANDRY IN ONE TIBETAN FAMILY OF KALIMPONG 


Because too much of my field work on Tibetans in Kalimpong depended 
on what informants told me and not enough on direct observation, I 
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resolved quite early in my stay, to choose one ordinary Tibetan family, 
settled in the town and practising polyandry, in order to study it directly 
and obtain my own impressions of the way its members lived. I waited 
until I had some smattering of the language, so as not to have to rely 
entirely on an interpreter. 

In the summer of 1950, Champa Sangta, whom I had requested to 
find me such a polyandrous family that I might study in the bazaar, 
told me that he knew of one in which three brothers were married to 
one woman. On the 21st of August, 1950, he brought to me Sang-gya 
Tsewang (Sangs-rGyas Ts’he-dbang), a Kham-pa, whom I have men- 
tioned before (see page 415). 

I heard that this family consisted of two brothers, Tseten Dorje 
(Ts’he-brTan rDo-rJe), a monk of the Gelug-pa sect, and Yeshe Nyima 
(Ye-shes Nyi-ma) better known by his nickname of Joka (Jo-dKaa), 
a layman. All three of them were married to a woman called Tashi 
Dolma (bKra-Shis sGrol-ma) with whom they did not have any children. 

They had come to Kalimpong some years ago (Sang-gya Tsewang 
thought it was eight years), together with their father and mother. 
They were then subjects, miser, of the House of Saduts’*hang (Sa-aDu 
Ts-hang), powerful merchants, now enobled by Lhasa, from the eastern 
province of Tibet, Kham. Their home town was Dargye Gompa (Dar- 
rGyas dGon-pa), near Kandse (sGang-mDzes) in Rongbatsa (Rong-ba 
rTsa?) of eastern Tibet. 

Their business was the wool-trade, and it was as caravaneers and 
chief-serfs of their master that they had come to India. Their parents 
died in 1945, the father in Kalimpong and the mother in Lhasa. Soon 
afterwards, the three brothers, including the monk, who did not seem 
to follow the rule of celibacy, married their present common wife, a 
woman from Lhasa, and they settled down at Top Khanah, on the out- 
skirts of Kalimpong, to the north-east, called after the armoury (Top 
= gun, Khanah = house, in Persian) which stood there in olden days. 
They were no longer serfs of the Saduts’hangs, and I heard that they 
now considered themselves ‘middle-class wool merchants”. I shall 
explain further on how this happened when I examine the source of 
their present income and how the family made their living. 

A few days later, I went down to the bazaar, and paid the informant 
a visit. It was a very formal affair, and I was treated to the usual 
Tibetan ritual of being seated in the best room, the lha-k’hang, of being 
served buttered tea in a porcelain cup mounted on a silver stand and 
covered with a silver lid. The lady of the house, Tashi Dolma, poured 
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the tea out of a silver tea-pot, with artistic dragon designs on it, and 
continually pressed me to drink more, never allowing the level to drop 
below the rim after I had sipped it. The three brothers sat around on 
the couches close by, and did not speak unless I asked them questions 
or made a remark, and then they pulled out their tongues, sucked in 
breath, and used honorific language, which I found difficult to under- 
stand. 

Eventually, we became good friends. I would drop in without 
warning, and, after tea had been served, would stay on and chat. I gave 
them occasional presents, rendered them some services, and they began 
to become accustomed to me and to treat my visits more as ordinary 
occurrences. 

One day, Tseten Dorje went to Shigatse and brought back a young 
woman called Dekyi (bDe-sKyid) whom he installed in the house. Only 
Sang-gyé Tsewang was at home at the time, with Tashi-Ddélma, but 
there seemed to be no trouble and the four of them appeared to live 
in peace. Joka was delayed a long time in Tibet on a commercial journey, 
but when he did arrive, he too accepted the new situation calmly, and 
as perfectly natural. Some months later, Dekyi gave birth to a little 
boy, who was called Jigme Dorje (aJigs-med rDo-rJe). The whole 
family rejoiced, and not least of all Tashi Délma, the barren first wife. 
I was surprised to see how well she took the birth of the child; in fact, 
she was as delighted as the men were. Who was the father, was, of 
course, the question which I immediately asked. Without hesitation, 
they all said that it was Tseten Dorje, making no claims whatsoever for 
the other two husbands. Were they not the fathers too, I asked, since 
they, too, were married to both Tashi Délma and Dekyi? They said 
that they were not that; they were only uncles (agu), while Tseten 
Dorje was the real father. This intrigued me considerably for here 
was a conjoint-marriage in which two wives were shared by three hus- 
bands who were brothers; according to Tibetan cultural norms it made 
them also joint sociological fathers of the offspring. But in this family 
it was different and while the men were undoubtedly husbands, they 
were not at the same time fathers. Later, when Jigme Dorje could 
speak, he called Tseten Dorje pa-pa, and the other two men agu, which 
confirmed what I had been told. 

It was as if Tseten Dorje, who was the second brother, Joka being 
the youngest, and Sang-gya Tsewang the eldest, had a special right 
to Dekyi whom he had brought back from Shigatse. The other men 
assured me that they had access to her all right, but that she was not 
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really as much theirs as she was the woman of the middle brother. 
It will be seen later that this second, younger wife, shared a room with 
Tseten Dorje, and not with the others. 

Jigme Dorje was suckled by his mother from 1950 to 1953. He 
grew teeth, and I asked her if it did not bother her. She replied that 
it did not, and that she liked it. She also told me that drinking the 
mother’s milk for many years was good for children; it made their 
skin whiter. 

Tashi Délma was far from envious of her junior and treated her 
very well indeed. She remained herself the senior wife all right, and 
guests such as myself could not be mistaken as to who was the mistress 
of the house. But she always behaved very affectionately towards 
Dekyi, as if grateful that she had produced a son for the brothers, and 
most conspicuously hugged and cuddled the child. Actually, whenever 
I was in the house, I found Jigme Dorje much more in the arms of 
Tashi Dolma than in those of his mother. Both women were a-ma-la 
to him, an appellation much in contrast with the ones that he used for 
his father and the latter’s two brothers. 

In 1955, Dekyi gave birth to another child, a girl this time. She 
was called Tseten Paimo (Ts’he-brTan Pad-mo) and again I was told 
that Tseten Dorje was the father. Tashi Délma was as happy about 
her birth as everyone else in the family, and fondly embraced and 
tocked the new-born baby in her arms as she had done its elder brother. 
She was sorry that she would not suckle it, she told me. But that task 
had to be left to the real mother, Dekyi, who carried it out as she had 
for her first-born, over a number of years. When I left Kalimpong 
in 1957, she was still breast-feeding it. It was, however, also given 
a rubber sucker, which amused Tashi Délma very much. In Tibet, 
she said, children sucked their thumb, while here a funny object like 
that cost fifteen annas. It was an unnecessary expense. 

The family did not lack money, however, and appeared to be more 
and more prosperous as the years went by. The explanation first given 
to me was that the wool trade was particularly good in the first years; 
which was true, and that they were making good profits. But when 
I asked where the capital, which they used for purchasing wool, came 
from, I drew a blank, no one wishing to say. They alluded vaguely 
to working as caravaneers, as bootmakers, to being associated with 
others, to still doing some jobs for the Saduts’hangs. But what they 
Said was unconvincing, and try as I might, I was not able to find out 
what really enabled them to be so successful at trading in Tibet. 
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Then, one day in 1956, on the 18th of June, | heard from a Tibetan 
friend of mine — whose name | cannot divulge because he held a respon- 
sible Government post — that Sang-gyé Tsewang and his family were 
not the kind of friends whom I should have. 

When I enquired why, and asked for an explanation, I was told a 
strange story. It seemed that the family, true to a Tibetan behaviour 
pattern, had deserted the Saduts’hangs, their masters, and had given 
their allegiance to the Kalimpong Gelug-pa monastery, the T’har-pa 
Ché-Ling gompa (T’har-pa Ch’hos-gLingdGon-pa), a dependancy of 
Ganden in Lhasa. As subjects of the latter, they were now irreclaimable 
by their former masters, in accordance with Tibetan standards, as no 
layman in Tibet can claim runaway miser from a religious establishment 
once they have been taken in by the monks. In India this did not apply, 
of course, but Tibetans, even abroad, remain faithful to the dictates of 
their national customs. 

It appeared that in the lamasery there was a serious, internecine 
quarrel among the personnel. Ever since its foundation, strife had 
developed between a section of monks who came from Tibet proper, 
and that group of them who were indigenous, men from Sikkim or from 
the Darjeeling district of West Bengal in India. T’har-pa Ch6-ling gompa 
had been founded by a wealthy widow from Sikkim, who had made it a 
religious endowment, with the specification that half of its lamas should 
be recruited from among Tibetans and half from local Buddhists. This 
had duly been carried out, and the abbot was chosen from among the 
Tibetans, having been brought all the way from the capital from 
Ganden monastery. 

Jealousies, national rivalries and petty interests, however, soon 
wrecked the peace, and one day in 1949, before my arrival in Kalim- 
pong, the Tibetan abbot was murdered at the instigation of the op- 
posing party. He was transfixed by a long spear, while in his private 
quarters, by a layman forced to do the job who, however, escaped. 
Uproar was the result of this dastardly act, and the Tibetan monks 
deserted the monastery. They left in a body, set themselves up in a neigh- 
bouring house and refused to return. It was only with the intervention 
of none less than the Dalai Lama himself, that peace was restored be- 
tween the warring factions. A new abbot from Lhasa was appointed and 
the run-away monks agreed to come back to serve under him. 

In the meantime, however, the Treasurer of the monastery, a local 
man, had appropriated to himself part of the funds. He alone kept 
the accounts, and he was able to present a balance sheet to the new 
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abbot to which the latter could not object. The money thus put aside 
was then invested by the Treasurer himself in trade, for personal profit, 
under the pretext that those he took as associates, my friends from 
Top Khanah, were now working for the monastery. There appeared to 
be an ample supply of funds, for large caravans came and went between 
Tibet and India, practically every three months, and Sang-gya Tsewang 
and his family became more and more prosperous. 

I made a plan of the living quarters of these peoples. This is given 
in Sketch II, facing this page. It will help to illustrate how the family 
lived, in conjunction with the following explanation of the drawing. 

The house, overlooking the Relli valley to the north, is situated 
alongside the Kalimpong-Lhasa road, about a mile and a half away 
from the centre of Kalimpong. It is part of a long wooden shed with 
a corrugated iron roof, belonging to the Raja Dorji family of Bhutan. 
Tenants pay the landlord a small rent, as do those who use the space 
available as store houses for wool. Originally, these buildings were 
erected to serve this purpose, and it was only later that some people 
came to live in them. 

The family’s house is one of the middle ones. It is modest, and consists 
of only four rooms: a kitchen, a bedroom, a lha-k’hang, and a work- 
shop. The lha-k’hang, or “god-house”, is the principal room, serving 
also the purpose of a parlour. It is used, as well, in accordance with 
Tibetan tradition, to receive and accommodate guests. 

The altar is made of carved wood, painted in brilliant colours. On 
it are three idols, about two feet high and richly dressed in brocades 
and silk. They are Chen-re-zi (sPyan-Ras-gZigs, the Bodhisatva Avalo- 
kiteshwara, patron saint of Tibet), Sakya T’>huba (Sha-a-kya T’hub-pa, 
or Buddha) and Dé-kar (sGrol-dKar, the White Tara). Above them, 
are five smaller figures of the Buddha, which my informants call 
Ge-leg go-che (?) 

In the workshop, the family makes boots. This is a supplementary 
business, which the brothers have started to add to their income. There 
is a great demand for Tibetan high boots in Tibet at present, and the 
manufacture of them is profitable. Two friends, local Kham-pas, help 
with the work, of which Joka is the superintendent. 

I was careful to investigate exactly where each member of the house- 
hold slept, as I consider this to be very revealing of relationships, espe- 
cially in a polyandrous family. I found, that, as I had heard from other 
informants earlier, each of the brothers slept in a separate room, while 
Tashi Dédlma, the senior wife, did likewise. 
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The latter spent the night in the kitchen, on the bed there, together 
with Jigme Dorje, the little boy, Dekyi’s child by Tseten Dorje. In the 
bedroom next door, this brother slept on the bed near the window, 
while Dekyi, with Tseten Pamo, the little girl, slept on the other bed 
near the wall. In the lha-k’hang, Joka rested at night on the bed, while 
whatever guests there might be at home (and there were always some) 
lay down on the couch by the two windows. Finally, the eldest brother, 
Sang-gy4 Tsewang, had his bed in the workshop, near the wall on the 
right as you entered from the kitchen. A nun-servant girl, Pasang (Pa- 
Sangs), or any other menial who might be in the house, curled up on 
the other, larger bed for the night. 

It was the custom, before Dekyi arrived in the house, for each of 
the brothers in turn to share Tashi Délma’s bed with her. Since the 
arrival of the second wife, only the eldest and Joka had this privilege. 
It seemed that Tseten Dorje remained with Dekyi and no longer 
visited the first wife. But if this was true, it was also correct that his 
two brothers rarely had access to Dekyi; only on the exceptional occa- 
sions when he was not at home, and not as a regular practice, when he 
was asleep with her in the same room. There appeared, consequently, 
to be ample evidence of the truth of their allegation that Tseten Dorje 
was the father of the two children. In any case, they wanted it that 
way, although this was definitely not in accordance with normal Tibetan 
usage. It may be that they had come under the influence of the border 
attitude to polyandry and were therefore not as orthodox as they would 
have been had they remained in their own country. I would tend to be 
of that opinion, although it is not excluded that they were perhaps 
following Kham province customs, rather than those of Central Tibet. 
To know this for certain would necessitate a better knowledge of the 
customs of Kham, which I do not possess. 

Figures 45 to 48 show different aspects of the family at Top Khanah, 
as I photographed them on the 9th of February, 1957. 


B. THE POLYANDRY OF FATHERS AND SONS IN CENTRAL TIBET 


1. GENERAL INFORMATION 


From the very beginning of my search for polyandrous people in the 
Himalayas I heard of a very special form of polyandry which existed 
in Tibet, that of fathers and sons sharing a common wife. 
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Very shortly after my arrival in Lahore, I became acquainted with 
Dr. Kanshi Ram in May 1938. This Indian official was the Trade 
Agent selected by the Government to travel each summer to Gartok in 
the province of Ngari Korsum, where a mart for the exchange of goods 
between India and Tibet has been instituted in accordance with the 
specifications of the 1904 Agreement drawn up between Great Britain 
and Tibet, consequent to the Younghusband Expedition to Lhasa. 

I spoke to Dr. Kanshi Ram about my search for polyandrous people, 
and he very kindly made me out a written report on what he knew about 
the question from his travels and work in Tibet. He even invited me 
to accompany him that year on his usual round of duty, and I have 
often regretted since, that I did not accept at once. But I was new to 
this part of the world and wanted first to look round and find more 
accessible people upon which to work, mainly in the Himalayan range, 
not beyond it in the vast spaces of the Tibetan plateau. 

Dr. Kanshi Ram’s report on polyandry in Tibet was most enlightening 
and interesting. I read it with great attention and noted that several 
of the things that he said had a direct and important bearing on the 
work which I wished to undertake. But none struck me more forcibly 
than the last sentence of his memorandum which read as follows: “In 
Lhasa side, the father and sons keep a common wife.” There was no 
commentary on this cryptic pronouncement, and the paper ended there. 
Nor was I able to question Dr. Kanshi Ram about it because, unfor- 
tunately, he had left by the time that I received his letter which he had 
sent to me as a parting missive before starting on his trek to Gartok. 

At first the statement of Dr. Kanshi Ram impressed me almost to 
the point of unbelief. I imagined that there must be some misunder- 
standing and that it was perhaps the strangeness of Tibetan manttal 
customs that had given the impression to a native of India that incest 
of this kind was practised in the land to the north. For it is not unusual 
for Indians, as it is for Chinese too, where both are neighbours living 
on the borders of Tibet, to say calumnies about the Tibetans and 
accuse them of all sorts of sexual and marital malpractices. Chief 
among these is the assertion that the inhabitants of Tibet are “in- 
cestuous”, no doubt because of their polyandry. Cases of incest between 
brother and sister are continually alluded to, and it is not rare, either, 
to hear from both Indians and Chinese that, in Tibet, mothers have 
sexual relations with their sons and fathers with their daughters. 

I was therefore somewhat sceptical of what Dr. Kanshi Ram had 
written to me, and decided to put what he said into the same category 
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as other such foreign accusations which | had heard against the Tibetans. 
I resolved, nevertheless, to examine the question carefully as well, and 
to discover for myself whether it might be true that fathers and sons in 
Tibet, especially “in Lhasa side”, shared a common wife. 

As an afterthought it occurred to me also, perhaps prematurely, that 
I might have hit upon something of great importance, for I felt that 
if what Dr. Kanshi Ram maintained were to be right, then I had made 
an ethnographic discovery. My search for polyandrous people was 
already paying dividends, it seemed to me, and in a way which fully 
justified my having chosen the subject as one of particular interest to 
psychoanalytical comparative work. Nowhere in any book on the subject 
so far, had I come across a reference to the possibility of a polyandry 
of fathers and sons, and now, apparently, I might already have some- 
thing new to bring back from my first attempts at field-work. 

It was only much later, in Kalimpong, after the last war, in April 
1950, that, while reading A Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet by Sarat 
Chandra Das (see Bibliography), I found, page 327, a reference to this 
special type of polyandry. It considerably pre-dated what Dr. Kanshi 
Ram had revealed to me. Speaking of the twin provinces of Central 
Tibet, U and Tsang, the author, whose book is annotated by W. W. 
Rockhill, first gives an account of polyandry in that area, saying that 
the custom had been borrowed from Kham (Khams in his text), and 
then goes on to make the significant pronouncement: “It is not unusual 
for a father or uncle to live with his son’s or nephew’s wife, and even 
in high life a father makes himself a partner in the marital rights over 
his son’s wife.’ To which, W. W. Rockhill has added in comment: 
“I hardly imagine that our author intends to convey the idea that this 
is a custom of the Tibetans.” 

The former United States Ambassador to China cannot be said to 
have kept an open mind on the subject. He was obviously so shocked 
by Sarat Chandra Das’s statement that he hastened to undo the im- 
pression created, namely that Tibetans could practise something so 
revolting. By the time that I read this passage in the book, I had 
already acquired a fair knowledge of what constituted father-son 
polyandry. I had found out that such a special form of Tibetan poly- 
gamy really did exist in the central provinces, and was well on the 
way to studying specific cases that I had encountered. I therefore 
congratulated myself that I had not taken the negative attitude of 
W. W. Rockhill, and that I had considered the question of sufficient 
interest to warrant a thorough investigation. I was to be rewarded 
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during all my field work, both before and after World War II, with data 
and recorded facts which now make it possible for me to affirm without 
any hesitation that polyandry between father and sons is practised in 
Tibet, particularly in the two central provinces of U and Tsang, where 
it is most widespread. The following is the history of the progress of 
my investigation, which started with the collection of information from 
those who knew about the custom and ended with my actually meeting 
cases and interviewing them to find out how the arrangement functions. 

I began in Lahul. It will be recalled that when I visited that valley, 
on the 21st of June, 1938, Thakur Partap Chand took me to see a 
polyandrous family in a house called Barun-pa (see above page 312- 
312). I took advantage of the cordiality which the Wazir of Lahul 
showed towards me to question him on the subject of the polyandry of 
fathers and sons about which I had heard from Dr. Kanshi Ram. 

The informant immediately confirmed its existence and said that it 
was common knowledge, even in his part of the world, that, in Central 
Tibet, fathers and sons share a common wife in the same family, 
although the woman in this case must never be the mother of the boys. 
Nevertheless in Lahul the custom appeared rather strange and even 
repulsive, and it was quite usual for Tibetans from Tibet proper to be 
laughed at for this form of matrimony by the local inhabitants. They 
were accused of being “step-mother sharing people” which was meant 
as an insult. But at the same time, when playing dice, it was the custom 
to evoke such a shared step-mother as a means of bringing good luck 
to the thrower. When a seven was wanted, for instance, a special for- 
mula evoking the step-mother shared by both fathers and sons was 
repeated several times. 

Another confirmation of the true existence of polyandry between 
fathers and sons in Tibet was obtained from the Reverend F. A. Peter 
of the Moravian Mission in Kye-lang on the 24th of June, 1938. He 
told me that the institution existed when the Mission was established 
in Lahul in 1854 as ancient records showed. At the time that his 
father, the late Bishop Peter, was appointed to the Lahuli capital in 
1898, there were still some cases of this special form of polyandry to 
be found in the valley. The Reverend Peter said that he had heard 
that it had not yet died out in Spiti, although it was difficult to make 
sure because the local people kept it secret and unavowed. (As far 
as I know, polyandry in general is not officially practised in Spiti, the 
surplus males of a family becoming monks while the eldest alone 
inherits the family property. A certain amount of clandestine polyan- 
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dry is, however, reported to exist, and it would indeed be surprising 
if it were not so in an area of such close cultural affinity to Tibet. 
The special fathers and sons polyandry is therefore probably not carried 
on in any greater secrecy than ordinary polyandry.) 

Having got this far in confirming what Dr. Kanshi Ram had told me 
existed in Tibet proper, I enquired from Lobsang what he knew on the 
subject. He was a native of the Tsang province, and for this reason | 
expected him to be well-informed. I was not to be disappointed. 

On the 6th of July, 1938, he told me that, of course, such a custom 
was widely practised in the part of Tibet from which he came. It was so, 
too, in the neighbouring regions. While he said that he knew of cases 
in Tsang and in Rudok and Gartok of the T6 province, he insisted that 
it was to be found sporadically all over “untouched Tibet” (he presum- 
ably meant by that those parts of Tibet which had been least of all 
influenced from outside). In his own home town, Yang-Chu-Tangha(?) 
in Tsang, situated eight days south from Shigatse, there were four 
families in which the wife was common to fathers and sons. Not only 
sedentary agriculturalists lived in this way, but nomads too, he told me. 

For the first time, I heard from Lobsang that a woman thus shared 
by two generations was called a Cham-ma-dung (for the correct spelling 
of this name, see below). According to him, the meanings of the words 
which compose this appellation are the following: Cham = wife, ma = 
mother and dung — beam. The whole significance is thus “wife-mother- 
beam”, or the wife and mother who acts as a beam between fathers 
and sons. 

Lobsang added that such a woman was never the mother of the boys, 
but he was insistant that she should at least be a relative of the deceased 
parent, if she took the place of the latter and was not the sons’ spouse 
whom the fathers now shared with them. Children would be officially 
considered as those of whoever had first married the common wife, the 
fathers or the sons. In this way, if the offspring were physiologically 
those of the younger generation, they would nevertheless be considered 
socially as the children of the older one should the fathers have been 
the first to take the woman to wife. If, on the contrary, the sons had 
married her first, any offspring was officially theirs, even if the natural 
parent happened to be one of the fathers. A child could thus quite 
feasibly be classified in kinship terms either as the brother or as the 
grandchild of its true procreator, according to whom was looked upon 
as its sociological parent. 

On the 6th of July, 1938, I questioned Lobsang further, through 
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the intermediary of Thakur Mangal Chand, the latter acting also as 
informant in his own right. The ceremony, in which a common wife 
was married either to the sons or to the fathers after she had already 
been wedded before to one of these two sets of kinsmen, was always 
a more private affair than the previous one in which she had taken 
part. The first husbands would bring her along and assist her during 
this second ritual. It nearly always took place in the house where the 
woman now resided with her husbands, and was limited to the fourth 
phase, that of the Auspices or Ten-Del (rTen-aBrel). 

Lobsang said that the reason for such unions was a desire for 
economy both in ceremonial matters and in running the household, the 
expenses of yet another wedding and those of keeping an extra woman 
in the house being thus avoided. There were many such households 
around Gyantse, he added, some of which he knew quite well. 

Mangal Chand confirmed all this, and mentioned that he himself 
had come across families of this kind during the trips to Tibet which he 
had made when he was younger. In his last voyage to Ngari Korsum, 
only a few years earlicr, carried out for trade purposes, he had seen 
the Garp6n in Gartok (that is the Governor representing the Central 
Tibetan Government in that mart). This high official was married at 
the time to a younger woman he shared with his two sons, the girl 
having been wedded first to the latter men. Mangal Chand had with 
him a photograph representing the family, and another one of the 
cham-ma-dung alone. Dressed in the Lhasa costume, with elaborate 
headdress and jewels, this common wife of so unusual a nature was a 
striking figure. 

Later, in Ladak, when I was visiting the Tok-Tok household on 
the 30th of August, 1938, there was a lama of the Gelug-pa sect 
present at the interview. The subject of polyandry between fathers and 
sons was discussed in his presence, and on his own he volunteered to 
say that when he was in Tsang for his theological studies, he had come 
across quite a number of families living in this way in Shigatse, the 
provincial capital. I asked him to be more explicit and tell me how 
many he could actually remember having seen, and he told me that 
he could definitely say that he knew four. 

From Norgyas, the Tibetan bandit whom I interviewed on the 30th 
of September, 1938, I heard that there were cham-ma-dungs all over 
Tibet proper. He said that on the whole the practice was not very 
well looked upon and people were apt to keep quiet about it. Some 
twenty years ago, he had seen the upper Garpén of Gar (obviously 
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the same official as the Garpén of Gartok mentioned by Mangal 
Chand, although a predecessor and not the same person) who lived 
with his two sons and shared a common wife with them. For some 
reason, it appeared that the Lhasa administration was wont to send 
to govern Ngari Korsum a civil servant who always lived in accordance 
with the rules of that form of polyandry which allowed him to share a 
common wife with his sons. 

When I reached Kalimpong after the last war, I naturally also 
enquired there about this special form of polyandrous marriage. From 
one of my informants called Rig-zin Wang-po (Rig-aDzin dbang-po), 
related to G. Tharchin through his wife, a Tibetan from Lhasa, I 
heard on the 6th of November, 1950, that the clerk employed in the 
Tibet “Mirror” Press called Ge-tsiil Lobsang Gyaltsen (dGe-tsul 
bLo-bZang rGyal-mTs’han) knew personally a number of families in 
which there were cham-ma-dungs. This was in his native province of 
Nye-mo (sNye-mo) situated close to the Tibetan capital, to the east. 

The Kham-pa Sang-gyé Tsewang, whom I questioned about polyan- 
dry in Kham, on the 21st of August, 1951, told me that the knew of 
the custom by which fathers and sons had a common wife. There 
were a few such cases in his province, he said. The name cham-ma- 
dung was, however, not used there. Actually, this name was given to 
me by the Tsang-pa Lobsang in Lahul, thirteen years before, appears 
to be a Western Tibetan appellation. I was never able to find anyone 
from Tibet proper who knew it, and those who practised the polandry 
of fathers and sons in the central provinces of U and Tsang professed 
total ignorance of the very existence of the term. 


2. ACCOUNT OF CONCRETE CASES 


In 1951, as I have recounted, the family of Dele Rabden approached 
me in Kalimpong, in the hope of selling me the jewels of the Lhiin-ling 
Lha-cham kusho, recently deceased with four of her children in tragic 
circumstances. 

After a number of meetings in which it was finally decided to 
purchase part of the collection of jewellery, I naturally enquired what 
exactly was the relation between Dele Rabden Lha-cham kusho and 
Sénam Wangchuk Dele Rabden Sa kusho. To begin with, replies were 
vague and evasive, but one evening my wife told me that she intuitively 
felt that Mrs Dele Rabden was a “cham-ma-dung’”’. She felt sure, she 
said, that the young man accompanying her was not only her step-son, 
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but also her husband. So insistant was she that this must be so, that on 
the 28th of January, 1951, I asked Mary Taring if it were true. She 
immediately confirmed that my wife’s intuition was correct; her sister 
was, she said, married to both Dele Rabden kung6 in Shigatse and to 
So6nam Wangchuk, his eldest son, now on a visit to India with his 
step-mother-wife. I asked Mary Taring why such a kind of marriage 
existed, and she hinted at the desire not to split the property up, and of 
the father, in this case, wishing to keep the son at home. I heard from 
the informant that no special ceremony had been performed when 
Sonam Wankchuk married his father’s second wife; it had been a 
private affair in the family house to which a few intimate friends and 
the servants had been invited to give it a public character. 

When she had finished speaking, Mary looked at me shyly, and 
made the following significant remark, which I noted at the time: “It 
may seem silly to you.” I hastened to correct her, and said that, on the 
contrary, I had been waiting so long to actually meet a cham-ma-dung 
that I was now overjoyed to have done so. I hoped that I would have 
further occasion to see her and to satisfy my curiosity as to how the 
institution functioned. At the mention of the name cham-ma-dung, 
Mary asked me what I meant by that. I explained, but she said that 
she had never heard the word before, and that it was not known in 
Central Tibet. I told her that I had it from Lobsang, a native of Tsang, 
but when I added that it was thirteen years ago in Western Tibet, she 
said that it must be a term used in those parts, and not in Tibet proper. 
She did not know what it meant. 

As I have narrated earlier, I had plenty of opportunity to meet the 
Dele Rabdens again. Sénam Wangchuk Dele Rabden Sa was most 
helpful, and gave me all the information that I wanted from him. To 
what I have written, I should add here that the informant married his 
step-mother before his half-brother, Dén-drup Wangdii Dele Rabden 
Si II, was killed. I mention this, because I had thought that there 
might have been some relation between this event and the fact that 
Sénam Wangchuk had renounced seeking a bride outside the immediate 
family circle. But he assured me that this was not the case, and that he 
had married Dorje Yéndrén, his step-mother at the instance of his 
father. 

I have already set forth earlier, (see page 442) the reasons why I did 
not believe that this had taken place in order to avoid dividing up the 
Dele Rabden estate, as some were wont to say. In any case, the 
property was held jointly by father, eldest son and second son of the 
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subsequent marriage until the death of the latter, cven after he had 
married and had a daughter. There had been no division at the time 
of the wedding of Dondrup Wangdi. Presumably, had Sonam Wang- 
chuk brought a bride home, he could also have remained co-proprietor 
with his father without this causing any trouble. 

Sénam Wangchuk Dele Rabden Sa assured me that marriage of this 
sort, in which fathers and sons shared a wife, took place in nearly all 
cases at the request of the father or fathers. I said that I had heard that 
in the Surk’hang family Jigme had wanted to be wedded, too, to his 
step-mother and that his father had acquiesced. Dele Rabden looked 
dubious at this, and said that he rather agreed with those who main- 
tained that both the boy and the common wife had expressed them- 
selves against the marriage, but that Dzasa Surk’hang Surpa had insisted 
on it, and eventually got his way. The lady was always consulted 
before such a second ceremony took place, I heard. In the case of 
Mrs Dele Rabden, she had been asked for her agreement and had 
given it. 

The ceremony in which the informant had been wedded to Dorje 
YOndr6n had been a simple one, as is the rule. It consisted of a party 
at home colled Nang Ts’hang-gi Ten-drel (Nang Ts’hang-gi rTen-aBrel) 
or “Inside Family Auspices”. (This name was actually given to me by 
Lobsen P’hiintsok on the 23rd of June, 1956.) Only a few close 
relatives and the household servants attended it. The new arrangements 
were made public by being communicated to the guests present, and 
gifts and scarves were exchanged between the participants and their 
relations. No lama officiated on the roof, as is the case in the more 
usual Ten-drel. 

The kindship status of a step-mother is modified vis 4 vis her step-son 
when the latter becomes her second husband. This is apparent by the 
change in appellation which takes place at the time. Thus, Sénam 
Wangchuk called Dorje Yéndrén ama-la (a-ma-lags) as long as she was 
only his father’s second spouse. From the day that he was wedded to 
her, and in this manner she became his wife also, he ceased to use 
this appellation and called her simply by her name with -la (-lags) 
added for respect. 

As long as Dele Rabden kungé is alive, Sénam Wangchuk is not 
pa-ya (P’ha-yang) or pa-la (P’ha-lags) to Dorje Y6ndr6n’s children. 
It is even doubtful that he will ever become this, even after the death 
of his father as, in reality, only step-fathers who are married after the 
death of the mother’s first husband or husbands are called in this way 
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by the children of the earlicr marriage. Mrs Dele Rabden is, however 
a may-ya (ma-yar) to Sonam Wangchuk sister, Namgyal Tseten Chok. 
tra Cham chung, who calls her this. 

In what concerns the children issued from a polyandrous marriage 
in which the mother is shared by fathers and sons, the rule in U-Tsang 
is the same as in Western Tibet. The first of the men married are 
considered to be the legitimate fathers of whatever issue there is of the 
marriage. If it is the step-mother who is shared, the offspring call the 
older generation papa (p’ha-p’ha) and the younger generation cho-la 
(jo-lags); if it is the daughter-in-law who is common to both genera- 
tions, the children call the sons papa and the fathers pola (Po-lags). 
In the case of Sonam Wangchuk, there was no issue of his marriage to 
Dorje Y6ndr6n, so that the question of what they should call him did 
not arise. Had there been any, however, he would have been cho-la to 
them as he was already to his wife’s children by his father, because 
the latter had been wedded first to the common wife. 

Another case of polyandry between father and son came to my notice 
quite early after my arrival in Kalimpong. It concerned one of the most 
aristocratic families of the nobility of Lhasa, the Yabshi House of 
Sam-drup P’ho-trang (bSam-Grub P’ho-brang). In this instance, it was 
not the step-mother who was shared by the two generations, but the 
daughter-in-law, who had first been married to the son. 

On the 1st of April, 1950, I heard from a Moslem acquaintance of 
mine, Abdul Wahid, a native of Lhasa, that he knew of a family in 
which the wife was shared by the father and the son. The question 
arose when I enquired from this relative of the aksakal Abdullah Shah 
of Leh, in Ladak, if he had ever heard of such a special form of poly- 
andry in Central Tibet. He immediately replied without any hesitation 
in the affirmative, telling me that the head of the House of Sam-drup 
P’ho-trang in Lhasa had, in the words of Sarat Chandra Das quoted 
above (see page 467), made “himself a partner in the marital rights 
over his son’s wife”. 

The woman, I heard, was a daughter of the eldest of the Pangdats’hang 
brothers, at the time Tibetan Trade Agent in Kalimpong. She was 
already married to the Sam-drup P’ho-trang heir, when his mother died 
and the father remained a widower. Feeling lonely, and in need of : 
wife, this parent imposed himself upon the young couple, and took his 
daughter-in-law in marriage, to become her second husband. 

The following year, in 1951, I had an opportunity to see Sam-drup 
P’ho-trang kung walking in the bazaar of Kalimpong, in the company 
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of his son and daughter-in-law-wife. Some mutual friends introduced 
us, and I had a brief talk with them. Such is the exclusiveness of the 
Lhasa aristocrats, that I nevertheless had no further occasion to meet 
this family, much to my reget, because it would have been of consider- 
able interest to me in the research which I was making. 

On the 19th of January, 1952, shortly after this meeting (which had 
taken place during the winter months), I had a conversation with the 
chief of the Indian Security in Kalimpong, a Sikkimese in the service 
of the Government of India. I mentioned Sam-drup P’ho-trang, and 
how interested I had been in actually getting to know him, even as 
fleetingly as I had done, and I immediately heard what happened 
since then. 

It appeared that the Tibetan community of Kalimpong had been 
somewhat shocked at the polyand1y of this father and son of one of the 
highest families of Lhasa. Not that they disapproved of the custom 
which, they said, was absolutely normal for Tibet. What they did not 
like was that these Lhasa noblemen should display so national a form 
of matrimony in the Indian border town, where, they feared, it would 
come under strong criticism by Indians and foreigners alike. This, they 
felt, might react unfavourably upon the reputation of their country. 

They had therefore met in special council, under the aegis of the 
Tibetan Association in Kalimpong, and a resolution had been passed 
that Sam-drup P’ho-trang, his son and their common wife, should 
return to Tibet as soon as possible. The decision had been commu- 
nicated to the parties concerned, who had agreed to leave. They were 
at that moment on their way to the Tibetan capital. 

About a year later, I heard further that the father had remarried, 
because of this incident, and that he and his son now had separate 
households. The news was never confirmed, and to this day I do not 
know if the information was reliable or not. In a conversation with 
George N. Roerich, on the 10th of October, 1953, I was told that 
Sam-drop P’ho-trang kungéd had remarried ten years after the death of 
his first wife. But when I asked who the lady was whom he had taken, 
I was given the name of Pangdats’hang’s daughter. George N. Roerich 
evidently did not know that the son had first married this girl and that 
only later the father had taken her as well. I looked upon this bit of 
information as of interest from the point of view of who was considered 
to be the wife of the father, although it did not, of course, enlighten me 
as to whom Sam-drup P’ho-trang kungé had married for a third time, 
had he done so. 
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The case of Dzasa Surk’hang Surpa has already been described 
earlier. It will therefore not be necessary for me to recapitulate what | 
have said above about this very particular instance, even for Tibet, of 
father and son polyandry. For my Tibetan informants did, nevertheless, 
tell me that they considered the behaviour of the elderly Joint Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs and Senior Director of the Foreign Bureau in Lhasa 
to be somewhat out of the ordinary in what concerned his matrimonial 
arrangements. G. Tharchin on the 10th of June, 1952, tended to agree 
with S6nam Wangchuk Dele Rabden Sa, when the latter was of the 
opinion that it was the father’s influence that was paramount in bringing 
about the sharing of a common wife between fathers and sons. He thus 
told me that he was certain that it was Dzasa Surk’hang, and not Jigme, 
who had engineered the marriage, and that both the lady, the Gon-kar- 
og-bug Gya-mts’ho Lha-cham kusho, and the son had been against it. 
They had finally given way to the old man, because he had been so 
insistant. As we have seen, the union did not last, and broke up because 
of sordid material interests, with Jigme nearly losing his life in the 
proceedings. 


3. CONSIDERATIONS AND COMMENTARY 


In his article Polyandrie in Tibet, published in Analecta Addimenta 
(see Bibliography), the Rev. Fr. P. M. Hermanns S.V.D. has attacked 
what I have previously written about the polyandry of fathers and sons 
in Central Tibet. For him, my contention is only a theoretical construc- 
tion of my own invention and not an actual Tibetan custom. He is sure 
that as long as the father lives, the son is not allowed to have any 
relations with his step-mother; he can, however, take her to wife after 
his father’s death. In the same way, should the son die, the father may 
take his daughter-in-law to wife, but he has no legal right to do so 
during the lifetime of the boy (pp. 639/40). 

The author has lived a long time in the north-eastern province of 
Amdo where polyandry is not practised by the Tibetans. For this reasen 
it is obvious that he has had little chance to meet families living poly- 
andrously, and even less any of those in which fathers and sons share a 
common wife. His reaction to the information which I have published 
is thus negative. Identical in this with W. W. Rockhill, who did not 
want us to think that Sarat Chandra Das was intending to convey to us 
that polyandry of this nature was a custom of the Tibetans, the Rev. Fr. 
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P. M. Hermanns endeavours to make out that what I have reported is 
a figment of my imagination, springing from a theoretical reconstruction 
of how things might be. 

In view of the factual evidence to hand, as can be seen from the data 
given here, it is surprising to see him generalize thus from the poverty 
of his own material without any foundation in fact. For what the 
Reverend Father is describing is a European custom and not a Tibetan 
one. A careful reader of the pre-War Almanach of Gotha will find 
therein that one of the German Princes of Reuss married his step-mother 
after the death of his father. 

An informant of my wife, the Se Shim-pa (Zas Zhim-pa) Lha-cham 
kusho, with whom she conducted biographical research into the lives of 
Tibetan women, told her that “every daughter-in-law is shared with the 
fathers too”. There were many cases in the actual Kalimpong bazaar, 
she said, although she never introduced us to any. 

Reginald Fox was of the same opinion, saying that there were few 
daughters-in-law with whom the fathers did not have relations. He 
assured me on the 10th of January, 1953, that the older generation 
took it as a matter of course, even if it did not always please the sons. 
Of course, what he meant was free sexual relations; the fathers were not 
actually married to the wife of their sons, as is the case in regular 
households in which the woman is shared by the two generations. These 
were not cases of true polyandry, but simply of access to a daughter-in- 
law by the father and nothing more, without public recognition. The 
Se-Shim-pa Lha-cham kusho, of course, did not mean anything else 
either when she assured my wife that all daughters-in-law were taken 
by their fathers-in-law as well. 

Reginald Fox elaborated his statement that the sons did not always 
like their fathers taking their wife, by saying that it was especially those 
who had received a foreign education in the English-style schools of 
Darjeeling who objected. As an example, he quoted the House of 
Kapshépa (Ka-shod-pa) in which the eldest son had married a daughter 
of Tsarong, Sé-che (see Table 41). Not only did this young man not 
like the attempts which had been made by his family to force him to 
share his wife with his younger brother, but he also took a strong objec- 
tion to his father wanting to take her as well, after the death of his 
mother. “We have shared out the property, I live separately, and should 
be left alone” he said. 

Earlier I have expressed the opinion that the practice of collective 
households in Tibet proper, as opposed to those of Western Tibet in 
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which fathers and sons separate at the time of the childrens’ marriage, 
tends to promote the polyandry of fathers and sons in U-Tsang (see 
page 426). As we saw in the case of the House of Dele Rabden, it was 
the father, Dele Rabden kungé, who wished it thus. In the case of 
Sam-drup P’ho-trang and of Dzasa Surk’hang Surpa, it was the fathers 
again who brought about the situation in which they were married joint- 
ly to the same women as their sons. 

From these examples, there would appear to be two types of union 
in which fathers and sons have a common wife. There are those in 
which the father or fathers insist that their sons take their step-mother 
to wife; and there are those in which the father imposes himself upon 
the daughter-in-law and forces her to become his wife too. In both 
cases, it is surprising, from our Western point of view, to see the sons 
accept such a situation and one is at a loss to find an explanation. 
Accepted cultural norms and inertia have certainly much to do with it, 
but even these factors must rest upon some individual acceptance of the 
position. Without wishing to be too speculative in interpretation, I can 
say that it appeared to me, from my dealings with Tibetans living in this 
form of polyandrous matrimony, that in the first case the son was eager 
to take his step-mother to wife, and did not need much coaxing by his 
father; while those fathers who took their daughter-in-law to wife did 
so out of genuine attraction to the younger woman, with whom they 
wished to have relations, even of a public character. In the latter case, 
the sons accepted the situation out of passivity and obedience to their 
fathers, as they did actually in the first case, when they willingly gave 
up choosing a bride for themselves from among younger women than 
their step-mother. The case of Jigme Surk’hang was, of course, an 
exception to this rule. 

Before I conclude, I would like to comment briefly on the spelling 
of the word cham-ma-dung. We have seen that I was given this name 
by Lobsang in Lahul on the 6th of July, 1938, and according to him, 
the composite parts of the term meant cham = wife, ma = mother, 
dung = beam. This should then properly be spelt [Cham-ma-gDung. 

On the 6th of September, 1938, in Leh, Ladak, Joseph Gergan had 
another explanation for the word. For him it meant cham = rafter, 
ma-dung = principal beam, of ‘“‘rafter-principal beam”, the woman 
shared by fathers and sons being compared to a rafter and as a principal 
beam in the family, as she joined both the older and the younger 
generation. In this case, the orthography should be [Cham-ma-gDung. 
Joseph added that, in Tibetan literary language, there existed a third 
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type of beam, the bu-dung (bu-gDung) or “son-beam”, a middle type 
of beam used in the roofing of houses in Tibet. 

In Kalimpong, in May 1951, while discussing the name with George 
N. Roerich, I was given yet another explanation. According to him, 
cham-ma-dung was correctly spelt [Cham-ma-gDung, and its meaning 
was “rafter-neither-beam”, the word ma standing for a negative, and 
not for “mother” or “principal” as in the case of the beam with Joseph. 
The Russian scholar told me that he thought that the name was made 
up in a familiar Tibetan way in such cases. To describe a person of 
mixed parentage, for instance, the word ra-ma-lu (ra-ma-lug) was used, 
meaning “goat-neither-sheep” or “neither a goat nor a sheep”. This 
was something similar, and no doubt intended to convey that a woman 
married to both fathers and sons was “neither a rafter nor a beam”, as 
she linked both of them. She was something intermediary between a 
mother and a daughter-in-law, with a position in the family apertaining 
to both. 

I asked my Ladak informant, Nono Tseten P’hiintsok, when he came 
to Kalimpong on October the 3rd, 1953, what he thought of these con- 
flicting views. He expressed the opinion that G. N. Roerich was 
probably right, and that even his father-in-law had made a mistake. It 
appears to me, then, that the meaning ‘“rafter-neither-beam” is the 
correct one, or at least the most probable explanation of the term, which 
should be spelt [Cham-ma-gDung. 

Other variations which I received were: trel-ma-dung, trel (Dral) 
being a small beam, from Champa Sangta on the Sth of August, 1950; 
P’*hyam-ma-gDung for Cham-ma-dung, from G. N. Roerich in May, 
1951, although the new spelling of cham simply makes this word into 
“a support for rafters”, “a resting point of a beam” (see Jaeschke, 
Tibetan-English Dictionary, p. 348.) 


ADDENDUM 


Effects and Aims of the Chinese Communist Occupation of Tibet. 


Now that the highest table-land in the world has been occupied by a Chi- 
nese army and that an even closer assimilation of its inhabitants by the new 
Tegime in China is to be expected, it is questionable if the Tibetan institu- 
tions as they have existed for hundreds of years can continue in their present 
form. Without even wanting it, in contradiction very often to their professed 
policy and even, perhaps, to their intentions, the Chinese cannot fail to 
bring about radical and revolutionary changes in the land. In what follows, 
I have tried to explain this, and to show how the Chinese Communists will 
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be obliged to encourage great transformations in the social and economic 
structure of ancient Tibetan society, and more particularly, to combat 
polyandry. 

The occupation of Tibet by the P.L.A. (People’s Liberation Army) has 
lasted, at the time of writing, for eight years. There is said to be a large 
military force in the country, variously estimated at about 300,000 men. 
With these should also be counted the labour force, mainly composed of 
prisoners (KMT), that is helping to build roads, aerodromes and canton- 
ments on the plateau. 

The military force which China has in Tibet is composed essentially of 
specially trained and disciplined troops, the soldiers of which are not all 
Chinese. Some of them are borderland Tibetans, and others are Mongo- 
lians or natives of Sinkiang. They do not receive their full pay, of which 
80% is withheld and placed in a bank in Peking for the full amount to 
be received later. This measure was taken by the authorities in the hope 
that they could thus avoid inflation. 

The Chinese Communists, in an attempt to treat the people fairly and 
in this way gain their confidence, decided to pay for all the food which 
the troops would need, as well as for the transport. They brought no ra- 
tions with them, and no pack animals, so that these items had to be ob- 
tained locally. These, however, were limited in quantity, and it is there- 
fore not surprising that very soon prices began to rise. Today, the cost 
of living has gone up enormously, and a silver dollar inflation threatens 
the stability of Tibet’s economy. 

There has also been a disproportionate depletion of stocks from mon- 
asteries, government storehouses and the manors of the nobility. I have 
already mentioned (see page 413) how hydrogenated oils were being im- 
ported through Kalimpong to take the place of reserves of butter, plundered 
since the arrival of the Chinese. The run on grain and meat has been the 
same, and today there is no safety margin between plenty and famine, a 
margin which has always existed so far, thanks to the prudent Tibetan habit 
of stocking food. 

The social repercussions of the Chinese occupation have been less spec- 
tacular. Prudently, the monasteries were not touched, article 7 of the 
Chinese-Tibetan Agreement of May 23rd, 1951, specifying that: “...lama 
monasteries shall be protected”. It adds: “The central authorities will not 
effect a change in the income of the monasteries.” Obviously, it is desired 
not to antagonize the most influential policital body in the country, but 
first to complete the military occupation. 

The Government of the Dalai Lama has not been touched either. Only 
the number of shapis has passed from four to six. Actually, the nobility 
and the officials, fearing for their positions and wealth, are collaborating 
with the occupying force, and waiting on its every need. This has caused 
considerable resentment among the ordinary people, who accuse the upper 
classes of betraying them. 

Recently, attempts have been made to create a more representative form 
of government. Under the name of “Preparatory Committee for the Auto- 
nomous Region of Tibet”, the Chinese Communist authorities have tried 





Fig. 34. Lahuli women working in a_ Fig. 35. The chang girl at the wedding 
field. in the Tolag-pa house, Lahul. 





Fig. 36. The author with Lobsang on his left seated among Rupchu nomads. 


Fig. 37. The Tok-Tok family: left to right: Lobsang, Ishe Déndrup, Stobgyes, 
Chungnid, Sonam Dondrup, Gon-po. Chungnid is holding Dok-pa in her arms. 


The Old-Idan family: left to right: P’hiintzok, Kumchok, Putit, Sonam 
with Sonam Putit in his arms, and Tsewang Putit. 








Fig. 40. The kitchen inside a Ladaki house, at Leh. 





Fig. 45. Outside the house at Top Khanah: left to right: a Kham-pa caravaneer 
a Nepalese neighbour, Sang-gya Tsewang, a monk trader and Dekyi. 





Fig. 46. Dekyi suckling Tseten Piimo, while Jigme Dorje carries a stool. 





Fig. 47. The Top Khanah family: left to right: Dekyi with Tseten Pamo Tashi 
D6élma with a terrier, Jigme Dorje in Tseten Dorje’s arms, Joka, Sang-gya Tsewang 
and the monk trader from the Kalimpong monastery. 





Fig. 48. Close-up of the physiological family:Tseten Dorje and Dekyi with their 
children Tseten Pamo and Jigme Dorje. 
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to group, under the chairmanship of the Dalai Lama, assisted by a Chinese 
Vice-Chairman, envoys from the various Tibetan provinces to form a 
provisional body, ostensibly concerned with setting up a new type of ad- 
ministration. 

A People’s Bank has been created in Lhasa which gives interest-free 
loans to the agricultural serfs and the herdsmen. Agricultural experimental 
stations have been set up in all principal centres. Education is looked after 
in the new schools, which include Institutes for National Minorities in 
Chengtu and Peking. A number of new hospitals have also been started. 

The professed aim of the Chinese Communist Government in what con- 
cerns Tibet is to socialize the country within twelve years (by 1963). This 
is an ambitious plan which can only be carried out, they say, if the methods 
of production are changed. Those in existence are antiquated and inef- 
ficient, and it is proposed to alter them in three distinct ways. 

The first of these is by nationalizing the means of production. They 
should belong to the nation, it is proclaimed, and should be controlled by 
the government in Lhasa. The second is by the creation of industry and the 
building of a railway to the capital from China. The third is by the simul- 
taneous creation of a working class which will eventually be in the vanguard 
of social progress. 

To achieve these aims, the Chinese Communists have conceived the ap- 
parently Utopian plan of associating high ranking monks, nobles, and of- 
ficials in a government, which will be joined later by the representatives 
of the still non-existent working class. The latter will eventually be made 
up from the serfs and herdsmen of the large landowners. It is proposed 
to retain the existing leading classes, as can be seen, and even to enable 
them to maintain their higher standard of living. But it is hoped to raise 
the economic level of the poorer folk, without for that adversely affecting 
the mode of life of the wealthy. 

One thing is certain, and that is that without a much larger labour force 
than that which exists today in Tibet, these plans cannot be carried out. 
For labour is what is so much in demand in Tibet. The small population 
of the vast country is obviously insufficient to raise production in the way 
Proposed. Monastic celibacy and lay polyandry tend also to keep the num- 
bers of the people down, as fewer children are born. Limiting the number 
of mouths has always acted as a brake on consumption in the country. But, 
at the same time it has, of course, limited the number of people available 
for labour, since everyone is born with both arms and a mouth. 

The Chinese, if they want more workers, will therefore logically have 
to oppose both the celibate, monastic life and lay polyandrous matrimony. 
In Amdo and on the border of Kham, as I have said (see page 415), they 
were against polyandry on moral grounds, considering it to be incestuous. 
They will now be opposed to it for economic reasons, because the institution 
keeps the birth rate down and limits the supply of labourers. 

One way of implementing such a labour force would naturally be to flood 
Tibet with Chinese settlers. At the time of writing (1958), it is even 
Tumoured that this is exactly what the Communist authorities propose to 
do. It is said that political prisoners in large numbers are being sent to 
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the Roof of the World, which is becoming a species of Chinese Siberia. 
But the problem of feeding these settlers will be a major one, and for this 
reason it does not appear to me very probable that such a plan can be 
effective for a very long time to come. 


NOTE: There are in existence a very great number of books on Tibet. Many 
of these have been read and consulted in the course of the research. It would 
be impossible to give a complete list of them all. For this reason, only the 
principal ones, actually made use of to write this account of the polyandry of the 
Tibetans, are listed below in the Bibliography. 


SECTION III 


THE RESULTANT CONCLUSIONS 


In the premilinary chapter of the first section of this study I dealt with 
the anthropological problems of polyandry. I presented them as ques- 
tions which concerned primarily the theoretical aspects of this form of 
the marriage institution and set them down as they occurred to me, 
a priori, before investigating the matter myself in the field. 

The time has now come to give the answers. This can be done in 
part by drawing from the comparative review of the literature on the 
subject which I presented in the second chapter of Section I. The lack 
of clear conceptions about polyandry, however, coupled with consider- 
able gaps in the information available, will make it necessary to supple- 
ment the evidence with those facts which I have discovered in the course 
of the ethnographic study that I have conducted over the last twenty 
years in Ceylon, India and on the borders of Tibet. 

Even then, many questions will necessarily have to remain in doubt 
and unanswered. Nevertheless I believe that what replies have been 
found will contribute considerably to a better knowledge of the custom 
of polyandry by providing useful, a posteriori conclusions. 

I propose, therefore, to divide the present section into two separate 
chapters. In the first, I shall make a comparative analysis of the 
evidence available, both from the literary sources and from my own 
personal field-work. This will enable me to answer the three primary 
questions of whether polyandry really does exist, of its distribution and 
incidence, and of the manner in which it functions. In the second, I 
will deal exclusively with the last principal query, namely that of the 
reasons for polyandry. I will state what previous authors have had to 
say in the matter, and will examine their explanations critically. I will 
also report what I have been told in the field by those who practise 
polyandry themselves, for I consider their opinion to be of no little 
importance in this connection. 


I will then conclude by putting forward, in the latter part of this same 
second chapter, my own anthropological theory of polyandry. In doing 
this, I do not have any pretensions that I shall be giving a definite and 
final explanation of the custom, nor do I think that I can even be sure 
that I am really accounting for what appear, for the time being at least, 
to be the determinant correlates of polyandry. I will submit my theory 
in the form of a working hypothesis, presumably valid now, in the light 
of present-day circumstantial evidence, but fully open to improvement 
and capable of correction as knowledge of the subject progresses. 


CHAPTER 1! 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE EVIDENCE 


In Section 1, Chapter 1: The Anthropological Problems of Polyandry, 
the main queries were grouped under four distinct headings, within 
which I said that a number of subsidiary questions could be assembled. 
Let us now systematically examine each of these main headings and, 
together with the secondary queries which are entered with them, answer 
them one by one in the order in which they are listed. 


A. Answer to Question 1 


DOES POLYANDRY REALLY EXIST? 


In the light of the evidence now available, how is this to be answered? 

When writing about the question, I said that it could alternatively be 
expressed by asking ourselves what, after all, is polyandry. I added 
that the answer greatly depended upon a clear conception of what could 
rightly be called by that name. 

In the definitions which followed, it was decided that there could be 
no polyandry without marriage, that, in fact, polyandry would hence- 
forward mean the marriage of one woman to more than one man. 

It was also stated that if there was no marriage, a group of men 
sharing one woman, having sexual relations and even procreating 
children with her, would be considered, henceforward, as living in a 
state of cicisbeism. I could now add that anything of a like relation 
between one woman and more than one man which was not of a lasting 
character — other, naturally, than prostitution for commercial purposes 
~ would entail the appelations of lovers for the men and of mistress for 
the woman. 

It has been seen that I have also defined marriage, taking its concept 
to imply a form of public recognition of the union between man and 
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woman, the assumption by the wedded persons of the status of spouses 
— of husband and of wife respectively, and of the existence of reciprocal 
rights and obligations between the partners. 

In order to answer the first question properly it therefore becomes 
necessary to enquire at the outset whether the particular case under 
consideration, wherein a woman consorts with a plurality of men, is 
one in which she is married to them or one in which she is not. Should 
she be living with the men in legitimate wedlock, then we have poly- 
andry; should she not be doing so, but simply connected with them 
more or less freely, then we are faced either with cicisbeism or with a 
passing situation in which they are lovers and she is their mistress. 

From Section 1, Chapter 2: Comparative Review of some of the 
Existing Material Available on the Subject, a certain amount of evi- 
dence has been supplied as to the existence of polyandry in the world. 
In Section II: The Ethnographic Study, from the field-work which I 
have carried out new facts have come to light about this form of the 
marriage institution in Ceylon, India, and among the Tibetans. 

How does this evidence now stand when measured against the 
criterion that there is no polyandry without marriage? In which cases 
can we say that true polyandry exists? Where is cicisbeism, or some- 
thing less, implied? Which are the doubtful cases? Which cases cannot 
be considered either as polyandry or cicisbeism or any other type of 
union akin to these forms? Which cases no longer come under the 
heading of polyandry, but of conjoint-marriage? 

Before I examine the results of my field-work, an analysis of the past 
evidence should provide a classification of cases into different categories. 


1. ANALYSIS OF THE EXISTING MATERIAL ON THE SUBJECT 


In the mythology of India, the Pandava brothers marry Draupadi 
jointly; she is their wife, they are her husbands and they have the rights 
and obligations of spouses towards each other. This is plainly therefore 
a case of polyandry. 

Likewise, Jatila Gautami is said to have had seven husbands, Varkshi 
was married to ten brothers, and Princess Kanha was allowed to have 
five husbands simultaneously. This too, then, presumably is polyandry. 

All cases of the classical material cannot, however, everywhere be 
clearly identified. More often than not, the terminology is uncertain and 
leaves a doubt. Despite the use of such words as marriage, husband 
and wife, these terms sometimes appear unreliable and cannot serve 
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properly to place a particular instance in the categories of polyandry, 
cicisbeism or passing love affair. 

In the case which I have reported from a Kathakali dances, in the 
south of India, was Surya married to Aswin’s brother, or did the latter 
simply have access to her? There does not appezr to have been any 
marriage between Odinn’s two brothers and his wife; the Troglodytes of 
Greek mythology are nowhere said to have had wives in common; in 
early Sumeria, a woman was only owned by two men; can Polybius be 
trusted when he uses the term wife to describe the woman shared in 
common in ancient Sparta? 

The same uncertainty is apparent in the cases of the Hephtalites 
or White Huns, of the Arabs of pre-Islamic Arabia as described by 
Robertson-Smith in the customs of Ba’al and zina, of the Getae and 
Massagetae of Ma-touan-lin, of Strabo’s mountaineers of Media; to 
these must be added the inhabitants of the Hindu Kush and the Slavs 
of the Russian Code of Yaroslav. 

The ancient Athenian practice legally entitling an heiress whose 
husband was incapable of performing his marital duties to ask for the 
embraces of a near relative of his, cannot be looked upon as either 
polyandry or cicisbeism. It is far more comparable to a case of pass- 
ing sexual connection between a lover and his mistress, even if the 
circumstances are far from similar. Presumably, the near relative never 
became a cicisbeo, and he was not an additional husband. He was only 
the temporary lover of the neglected wife for the limited purpose of 
producing an heir. 

True polyandry appears to have existed among the ancient Britons, 
according to the terminology used by Caesar in De Bello Gallico. It is 
a community of wives which he describes and he speaks of the children 
“born in such wedlock” and of the mother of the children having been 
Teceived “‘as a bride in the household”. The allusions to a community 
of wives, may, however, refer to conjoint-marriage rather than to 
polyandry. 

Likewise, there appears to be no doubt that polyandry really existed 
in early Arabia; the terminology of Al Buhari is unambiguous when he 
speaks of a group of men marrying one woman or of an unlimited 
number of them taking one woman to wife. The holy Koran tends to 
confirm this conviction when it forbids men to marry wives of their 
fathers and declares such unions unlawful “except what is past”. 

The Guanches of the Canary islands, undiscovered when Lancerote 
was conquered in 1402, are said to have had a marriage custom by 
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which most of the women had three husbands who waited upon them 
alternately by months. This appears to have been true polyandry. 

European laws do not permit polygamy and for this simple reason 
the practice of some Polish miners in France, reported to club together 
to share a woman in common, can never be considered as polyandry, 
It is a special form of cicisbeism brought about by exceptional circum- 
stances of emigration and labour. 

For the same reason, Linton’s example of the boarder whom he calls 
a “secondary husband” cannot be taken seriously as an indication of the 
existence of polyandry in Western society. I have already said that I 
thought the use of the term “husband” incorrect here, since no marriage 
could have taken place without the woman being indicted for bigamy. 
This again is a case of cicisbeism and not of polyandry. 

Westermarck, in the long and exhaustive list which he gives in his 
History of Human Marriage, Vol. III, states that polyandry is distri- 
buted throughout the four continents of America, Asia (in which he 
included the islands of the Pacific), Australia, and Africa. But his 
evidence is greatly open to discussion because he nowhere defines poly- 
andry in exact terms, and appears to make it include non-marital 
relations between a woman and a group of men. From my point of 
view, his list is thus unreliable, real cases of polyandry being lumped 
together with others which, in accordance with the definitions that I 
have given, I would tend to qualify as cicisbeism or even as less than 
that. 

As if the author was aware of this fact, when he reaches Hawaii in 
his account (see above page 65), he says that it was an area of polyandry 
“and of cicisbeism”. He does not, however, elaborate the point further, 
and does not specify how he differentiates between the two forms of 
union. With regard to Australia, he again appears to have some doubts 
about his presentation and makes the point that polyandry on that 
continent does not involve marriage and is inclined to take the form of 
other men having access to one man’s wife. For this reason, strictly 
speaking, he says it should not perhaps be classified as polyandry. He 
adds that, in this respect, Sir James Frazer is right when he makes the 
statement that “polyandry is not found in Australia”. 

Describing the polyandry of the Bapedi in south-east Africa, his 
scruples are still sufficiently strong for him to admit that the practice 
there is said to amount, really, to cicisbeism. But immediately after- 
wards, he concludes his list of polyandrous peoples by mentioning the 
Ifon of southern Nigeria among whom the sons are allowed connections 
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with the wives of their fathers during the lifetime of the latter. For me, 
this example can only be considered as one of cicisbeism and not of 
polyandry. 

Later authors who have written about Africa have been more specific 
in their description of what they consider to be polyandrous practices. 
Thus Lowie speaks of the Wahuna or Bahima of Ankole and describes 
the custom among these people by which a group of brothers help one 
another to meet the expense of a high bride-price and in exchange are 
entitled to sexual relations with the woman until she is made pregnant 
by one of them. From then onwards, she is considered the sole property 
of the man to whom she was married. Obviously, since she was married 
to only one of the men, this is not polyandry but cicisbeism. The 
brothers share the wife of one of their number until she becomes 
pregnant, and from then onwards cicisbeism is discontinued and the 
monogamous marriage which existed all along continues alone. 

Oberg’s example of the same practice among the Banyankole is quite 
rightly indentified and described by him as not really being polyandry, 
but “recognized sexual privilege”. It is such cases in the modern world 
that make one doubt that there ever was actual marriage in the Zina 
custom as reported by Robertson-Smith. There, too, the arrangement 
was made among a number of men in order to meet the high cost of a 
bride-price, and it is quite reasonable to believe that the similitude 
was carried further in that only one of the men married, while the 
others had a right of sexual access to the woman in the early part of the 
monogamous union. 

As K. P. Chattopadhyay has qualified it, the hohombe institution of 
the Bashi Lele of the Kasai in the Belgian Congo, as reported by Mary 
Tew and others, is really ‘‘a very special form of polyandry”. There 
can be no doubt that the woman in this case becomes the wife of a 
group of men; there is a formal wedding ceremony, the four of five men 
whom she chooses to reside permanently with her are her husbands, 
and these have rights and obligations in the marriage corresponding to 
those which she, on her side, accepts. 

I also agree with K. P. Chattopadhyay when he says that the secon- 
dary marriages of the Kadara and the Kagoro women of northern Nigeria 
constitute polyandry. The facts as described by M. G. Smith show that 
an actual second wedding ceremony takes place, that the new man is 
a husband as the first one was, and that the woman thus living in two 
separate wedlocks with two different men is a wife to both of them. 

The same cannot be said of the marital practices of the Pama tribe 
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in the Belgian Congo. In an excellent analysis of these, F. J, Pp. 
Vangeenberghe has shown that the ndongi of a Pama woman is her 
legitimate husband, and that the mokango whom she chooses later is 
only her cicisbeo. In spite of this, probably because a proper apprecia- 
tion of the situation was not made beforehand, the Belgian Colonial 
authorities have legislated against what they mistakenly took to be 
Pama polyandry. They have probably done this in an attempt to stop 
certain malpractices connected with prostitution among the women of 
other tribes who flock to the industrial centres of the Congo. But the 
new legislation very obviously misses the mark since it aims at stopping 
something which is not even Pama and which, even if it were, would 
not be polyandry in any case. 

Considerable confusion surrounds Smith and Dale’s description of the 
type of marriage of the Ila people of Rhodesia. In the same sentence 
they say that the Iubambo is a kind of cicisbeism which is really a 
species of polyandry. From the description of the institution, however, 
it is possible, I think, to come out on the side of cicisbeism, because 
even if the way in which new men are united with the woman differs 
from an ordinary system of paramours, they are not given the status of 
husbands whereas the man to whom she was wed is her husband. 

Meek, we have seen, has changed his mind about the custom by 
which the tribes of northern Nigeria that he has studied, contract unions 
secondary to a first, principal marriage. Initially, he believed this to 
be cicisbeism, but in a later publication he now looks upon these 
secondary unions as marriage, which makes for polyandry. These mar- 
Tiages are contracted with traditional ritual, he says, and they do not 
cancel the primary union. The case is not quite clear, in my opinion, 
however, because cicisbeism can also be entered into with a ceremony 
and does not cancel an existing marriage. More should be known about 
the status of the partners in the new union, whether or not they are 
considered as husbands and what are their rights and obligations, as 
well as those of the woman, before it can definitely be said whether this 
is polyandry or something else. 

Among the reports that I have quoted on alleged polyandry among 
Red Indians of North America only the one on the Paviotso by Willard 
Z. Park carries any conviction. In the first example which he gives, two 
brothers married a girl and, after coming to live with her in the house 
of her parents as is the custom among these matrilocal people, they 
were considered her husbands, and she their wife, by public opinion. 
In the second example, the younger brother who came to reside with 
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his elder brother and the latter’s wife, with whom he was known to be 
having sexual relations, was also considered by everyone as a husband 
and was treated as such by all. 

A. Lesser’s description of the Pawnees’ marital custom, by which 
sexual cohabitation between a man and the wife of his older brother 
was a recognized social usage, appears to qualify this practice as 
fraternal cicisbeism rather than as true polyandry. It is said, of course, 
that the older brother would often permit his younger brother to exercise 
the rights of a second husband towards his wife. But it is not said that 
he was a second husband, only that he might exercise the rights of one 
— which is not quite the same thing. 

Steward’s “attentuated polyandry” of the Shoshoni rests on too flimsy 
a basis for it to be rightly considered as true polyandry. The temporary 
menage that he mentions, in which a woman lived with two men, does 
not give the impression of a regular marriage union in which the 
partners were spouses. That is why I have formed the opinion that the 
lack of more substantial evidence makes it impossible to consider the 
existence of polyandry among the Shoshoni, even in the past. The in- 
formation gathered from informants about husbands going out hunting 
in turns does not add anything to the case which must be considered, as 
I have said, not proven. 

It is the same with O. C. Stewart’s Paiute. Here K. P. Chattopadhyay 
has rightly commented on the material used, that of an Indian living 
with a married Shoshoni woman in a reservation, and of two other men 
cohabitating sexually with a woman of their tribe and sharing equal 
economic burdens. For the first case, he says that nothing proves that 
the man was not simply a cicisbeo, or a paramour and not a husband 
at all; for the other, that nothing is stated as to how the union was 
formed or whether both the men were socially recognized as husbands. 
In the absence of a better account of the facts, it is best not to look 
upon these two instances as making out a case for polyandry among the 
Paiute. 

Jane Dollinger’s description of Cashibo polyandry is interesting 
because, from the terms which she uses, there would appear to be no 
doubt that she is describing polyandry. When a Cashibo girl wants to 
marry, she says, she steals the mosquito net of her proposed husband 
and moves it to her own dwelling. This act constitutes marriage under 
the Cashibo law. The Ausband then adopts the name of his wife. It is 
hot uncommon for one Cashibo girl to have five or six husbands sim- 
ultaneously. But can we be sure that there is not more to all this, and 
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that a proper ethnographic description would not show up a consider- 
able amount of relevant and significant detail which has escaped a 
genuine, but nevertheless untrained observer? For the time being, it is 
perhaps best to look upon polyandry among the Cashibo as possible, 
and even probable, but otherwise not actually proven to exist. 

What should be said about the polyandry of the Marquesas? Is it 
true polyandry, cicisbeism, free love, or conjoint-marriage? It has been 
shown that Tautain considered that it was marriage, rudimentary and 
ignoble, but all the same marriage. Linton, to whom we are indebted 
for the most up-to-date and accurate report on the marital customs of the 
Marquesans, was of the opinion that it was polyandry, true polyandry. 

My impression is that really there was a combination of various types 
of union in the so-called polyandry of these Pacific isles. It was poly- 
andry when a woman had a principal husband to whom she was 
married and a secondary husband who took charge in the absence of 
the chief husband and had preferential sexual rights then over the wife; 
it was polyandry as well when an heiress owned and administered the 
entire establishment herself and took and dismissed as many husbands 
as she pleased, continually. It was cicisbeism when a woman had a 
number of lovers extra to her husbands, men with whom she often lived 
before she was wed and simply brought along with her to the new house- 
hold into which she married. A certain amount of free love seems to 
have existed, too, when women took on men in temporary affairs, such 
as, for instance, those with European sailors as Linton described. 
Finally, it was conjoint-marriage when the usual Marquesas household 
was made up, as the same author says, of eleven or twelve men living 
with two or three wives. 

The sGnrui of the Tu-la or south Indo-China, as described by 
Marcel Ner, is unmistakably polyandrous in nature. A man’s sister's 
son is married in a regular ceremony to his mother’s brother’s wife, and 
after assuming the same rights and obligations as his uncle, he 1s 
considered as much a husband as the latter. That the marriage takes 
place in anticipation of the maternal uncle’s death and of the nephew 
succeeding to his positicn in order to avoid the wife being left without 
support, is immaterial in this connection and does not make the union 
less polyandrous for that. As long as the woman is married to two 
husbands, the union is polyandrous and remains so even if the rights of 
the nephew do not seem to be quite equal to those of the uncle (he may 
not stay in the same house when his uncle is at home, and only has full 
sexual rights over the wife in the absence of his elder). 
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All authors quoted earlier agree that polyandry was a marital custom 
of Ceylon. There is no doubt that it was true polyandry, because, as 
Cordiniers writes, for instance: “One custom of several brothers 
marrying amongst them but one wife undoubtedly prevails . . .”. Others 
also speak in terms of marriage, husbands and wives, but Panabokke’s 
allusions to two or three men having two or three wives in common 
makes it appear that conjoint-marriage was also practised. E. R. Leach’s 
material on Ceylon makes the existence of polyandry there dependent 
on the definition of Sinhalese marriage. The law of the country, he 
states, does not recognize the existence of polyandry and thus, strictly 
speaking, it is not a variety of marriage in Ceylon. On the other hand, 
he admits that it is certainly the case in parts of Ceylon that more than 
one brother shares a domestic household with one wife, these arrange- 
ments being permanent, amicable and socially respectable. From this 
I would conclude that, should the British-imposed prohibition of poly- 
andry be taken into consideration, the institution does not exist in 
Ceylon. If, nevertheless, customary law is evoked, the setting up of 
households such as these described above definitely constitutes marriage 
and gives reality to a Sinhalese institution of polyandry. 


When I come to the examination of my own ethnographic material on 
the polyandry of the Tibetans, I hope to dispel some of the confusion 
and contradictions prevailing among the earlier reports on Tibet. As 
we have seen, the lack of agreement among authors does not so much 
concern the existence of polyandry in that land, as the question of 
where it is to be found and who, among its inhabitants, practise it. 
There appears to be no doubt that it is a form of the marital institution 
of the Tibetans. 

Linton, in the Study of Man, says that in Tibet the sons marry a 
single wife. Rockhill mentions that the sons of a family take one wife 
among them, while the Chinese authors, Shen and Liu, explain that the 
sharing of one wife by several brothers is a popular form of marriage 
in Tibet. One lady whom they know, presides over a committee of 
seven husbands; how a husbana’s right is to be apportioned among the 
claimants varies with each family. Further on, describing a situation 
in which a father and son shared the same woman, they say that the 
younger man was made to marry her, whose first husband was his 
father. Alan Winnington speaks of polyandry in Tibet in the form of 
one woman being the wife of several brothers, and Li Yu-i says that a 
number of friends or several brothers may share one wife; when it is 
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many brothers who have the same spouse, he calls this polyandry 
“brothers share wife” type of marriages. And the adds that in Tibet, 
father and son take a common wife, and that should the parent's spouse 
have died, when the son marries, the father becomes at once the husband 
of his daughter-in-law. 

Accounts of polyandry in India quoted earlier show that this form of 
the marital institution is to be found both in the north and in the south 
of the sub-continent. In all cases cited, the union of one woman with 
more than one man is spoken of in terms of marriage, of husbands, and 
of a common wife. In fraternal polyandry, prevailing in the north, the 
woman becomes the wife of several brothers, we are told, while in the 
south the men are unrelated, but the women enjoy full liberty to change 
their husbands. Among the Kammalans of Cochin, Gait tell us, the 
marriage ceremony is performed with all the bridegrooms present, and 
with the Muduvas of Travancore, husbands must not be brothers or 
cousins on the paternal side. 

In the Gunpur Hills spearing case, we have seen that the accused 
stated that in Sirmur State a woman was at liberty to marry anyone of 
her choice and as many times as she liked. In Tehri-Garhwal, Judge 
Mukandi Lal told me that not only does polyandry exist but also 
conjoint-marriage, when four, five, and even six or seven brothers have 
one of two or sometimes three wives. 

Studies by Indian anthropologists of the Khasas of Jaunsar Bawar 
have revealed that these people also practise true polyandry. Brothers 
marry one wife in this part of the Himalayas, Majumdar tells us; the 
woman, he says, behaves like a wife, loyal to her husbands, when at 
home, even if she does not do so when in her parent’s home. Saksena 
has given the kinship term Khwand, meaning husband, by which the 
brothers married to one woman are known in the Khasa community; 
when conjoint-marriage is contemplated by a polyandrous family here, 
either the elder brother will marry the new girl and allot her to one of 
the men, or the latter will seek permission from the others to marry her 
on his own. The rights and obligations, especially in sexual matters, 
among partners in such an arrangement, are set forth by S. C. Jain. 

The type of mating observed by Mills among the Rengma division 
of the Lhota Nagas obviously does not conform to the definition of 
polyandry which I have given. He says himself that it is only something 
akin to polyandry, since all it amounts to is that a younger brother, even 
if he is married, has access to the wife of his elder brother and may have 
sexual intercourse with her without her husband objecting to it. The 
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author adds that this is possibly the vestige of a former system of group 
marriage among the Lhota Nagas, but I see no reason at all to arrive at 
such a conclusion. It would be just as much in order to speculate that 
it is possibly a survival of fraternal polyandry, pure and simple. 

Tipu Sultan’s proclamation to the people of Coorg takes them 
heavily to task for practising polyandry. There can be no mistake that 
it was the real type, since the address says that when the elder brother 
marries, his wife becomes equally the wife of the other brothers. 
Further on, the text makes a reference to the plurality of husbands 
which the ruler of Mysore threatens to extinguish. Lidio Cipriani’s 
description is less clear, since he speaks of brothers combining to pur- 
chase a wife in common, and then being paid back their contributions 
by one of them who remains in the end the sole husband. It is not 
said whether there is a wedding ceremony in which all are married to 
the woman, nor whether the brothers are all considered husbands; no 
indication is given, either, as to how those who are refunded their 
money lose their status, so that only the refunder retains it. 

W. H.R. Rivers in his study of the Todas of the Nilgiris states that 
these people have a completely organized and definite system of poly- 
andry. When a woman marries a man, we are told, she also becomes 
the wife of his brothers at the same time. Husbands such as these 
may, in some dim past, not have been related, he thinks. Further on, 
he speaks of joint husbands of a woman, and describes how the wife 
shall live with each husband in turn, if they are not own brothers. 
There can be little hesitation in looking upon this form of union as 
unmistakable polyandry. 

But it would not appear that the Todas only practise this form of 
the marital institution. They are also to be found living in polygyny 
and in monogamy; they sometimes have conjoint-marriages and indulge 
regularly in cicisbeism and in passing love affairs. 

Thus Rivers has spoken of several brothers having more than one 
wife in common. It appeared certain to him that in these cases the 
brothers had the wives in common too. The taking by Toda women of 
lovers from the moiety to which they do not belong, extra to their 
legitimate husbands, is apparently a species of cicisbeism. This practice 
is to be distinguished from passing love affairs which the women of 
the tribe may have with other men, since it is a lasting arrangement 
remarkable for its acceptance by the husbands. 

Mandelbaum, in his account of the neighbouring Kotas, reports 
that they are also polyandrous but not in the strict sense of the term. 
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What it amounts to, he adds, is that a man’s brother have free access 
to his wife. This really, then, is only cicisbeism of a fraternal kind, 
and it is surprising to find the author adding that the brothers are in 
effect secondary husbands. They can hardly be that, since there ap- 
pears to be no formality of marriage which has wedded them to the 
elder’s wife. Mandelbaum himself had stated earlier that a Kota 
woman may have only one husband and can acquire another one only 
by divorce from or after death of her previous spouse. This is why it is 
misleading for the author to compare Kota custom with Toda poly- 
andry. As Rivers has shown, the latter is of the true kind, with the 
brothers actually wedded husbands of the common wife. 

Can the women who compose the religious community of the 
Gospastri at Udipi in South Canara be considered polyandrous? From 
the description that I was given by K. M. Vasudevan Mussad it would 
seem that the answer must be in the affirmative. Although the women 
look upon themselves as the polygynous spouses of the Indian god, 
Krishna, they consort with living “incarnations” of the latter, often 
having more than one husband at a time. Nothing definite can be 
said, however, in the absence of more detailed information as to 
wedding cermonies, status of spouses and the rights and obligations 
of the men and their common wife. 

The Kunnuva Vellalas of Coimbatore are said to practise a form of 
polyandry in which a young boy marries early, but his father, his 
maternal uncle or another man (?) consorts with the woman and has 
children by her. Nowhere is it specified that anyone other than the 
boy is married in this way to the girl. Any of the elder persons men- 
tioned simply has access to the bride, and for this reason, it is not 
possible to consider this example as a case of polyandry. It is rather 
cicisbeism of a very special kind. The same custom is reputed to be 
found among the Ostyaks and the Ossetes of Siberia. 

Ever since Europeans have visited Malabar in the south-west of 
India, much has been written about the Nayars and their alleged poly- 
andry, as we have seen. But can it be said that what has been called 
by that name is that form of the marriage institution which we have 
defined as the marriage of one woman to more than one man? When 
the evidence is carefully analyzed, it appears to be increasingly difficult 
to look upon it as genuine polyandry. 

Of course, as I have said, there is little evidence today to go by as 
to what the custom was of old. In spite of that, past and contemporary 
authors have, over the years, collected sufficient information about 
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the mating customs of the Nayars for us to have a reasonably clear 
picture of what constituted them. 

It appears that the tying of the tali which has been explained by 
K. Gough with all its structural implications in connection with kinship 
and social organization, was the real marriage ceremony. The alliances 
contracted later by Nayar women with men of their caste or with 
Nambudri Brahmins were unions called sambhandam in Malayalam. 
By this term only cohabitation was meant, a state of sexual relations 
between the partners which was initiated without religious rites. 

The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics classifies this relationship 
between the sexes as cicisbeism, and | am inclined to agree with the 
qualification. It is possible that tying the tali did not engender very 
many rights and obligations between the partners, that they did not, 
after it had been performed, assume a very real status of husband and 
wife. But in the sambhandam union, with its stress on sexual cohabita- 
tion and a very loose link which imposed practically no obligations on 
the partners (less on the man than on the woman, actually), there was 
no assumption of status at all, and neither the girl nor the boy were 
really considered a wife or a husband. 

Pannikar, as we have seen, agrees with this point of view, and 
considers that the Nayars were never polyandrous. All the same, he 
does believe that he can discern remnants of fraternal polyandry in the 
privileged position which a younger man attained with regard to the 
wife of his elder brother. Iyer, denying this, admits that he did come 
across some instances of actual fraternal polyandry among Nayars, 
recorded already by two other observers. Aiyappan interprets Panni- 
kar’s material by saying that the husbands of a Nayar woman could 
have been clan-brothers, belonging to the same inangu. 

K. Gough, however, is sure that fraternal polyandry could not exist, 
and goes on to say that polyandry was even traditionally unknown in 
the north of Malabar. In her description of the ancient pattern of 
alleged Nayar polyandry, she describes the secondary unions entered 
into after the tying of the tali ceremonies as marriage because it is not 
certain, she says, that they were entirely promiscuous. She does say 
that the evidence is unclear, and admits that this “marriage” was in 
fact scarcely more than a sexual relation. “It seems possible”, she 
Writes, “that each woman had a small number of regular husbands.” 
But she also says that a man might without difficulty gain access to a 
strange woman when away from his village. 

To sum up, I think it can safely be said that the sambhandam unions 
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of the Nayars were not marriage in accordance with my earlier defini- 
tion, that the tying of the tali was the real wedding ceremony, and that 
consequently the relations entered into by a Nayar woman with more 
than one man, either of her own caste or of that of the Nambudri 
Brahmins, were more in the nature of cicisbeism than of true poly- 
andry. Concubinage combined with cicisbeism is how I would describe 
the custom by which a Nayar man had access to more than one 
woman, while a Nayar woman could take more than one lover. This 
appears to me a better way of qualifying it than to call it conjoint- 
marriage, since no wedding was part of it, conferring status on the 
partners and linking them to each other with marital rights and 
obligations. 

With the other castes of Kerala, the Thandans (or Izhuvans, Ilavans, 
Ishavans, Tiyyans, Tiyyas or Thiyyas), Kanivans (or Kanisans), 
Kammalans, Vilkurups, Tolkolans, Muduvans, Kallans, Panans 
(Korovans) and the sub-caste of the Velans called Mannans by Iyer, 
there can be no doubt about their polyandry. Unambiguously, their 
polyandry is of the straightforward, fraternal type, a marital situation 
entered into with a wedding ceremony conferring rights and obligations 
on the spouses, who thus become husbands and wives. Aiyappan has 
photographed a Thandan wedding in which the bride is seen seated 
with all the brothers to whom she is being wed, a ceremony which, as 
he says, makes them co-husbands of the woman. 


2. ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY THE ETHNOGRAPHIC STUDY 


Among peoples reported polyandrous were the Kanets of Kulu, the 
inhabitants of Malana, and the Santals of Bhagalpur, Bihar, in north 
India; in south India, the people of Coorg and the Vellalas of 
Coimbatore. 

The visits which I made to these communities have convinced me 
that no polyandry is practised by them any more, and that nothing even 
approaching the custom, and which might be mistaken for it, such as 
cicisbeism or the passing promiscuity of one woman with many men, 
is to be found among them today. 

The only correction which I have suffered since I made these 
observations has come from K. C. Rosser, as reported earlier (see 
above page 120). According to him, there was one solitary case of 
polyandry in Malana at the time of his sojourn there. It remains to 
be seen, however, if this was a case of true polyandry or simply of 
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cicisbeism, there being no precise information as to the nature of the 
bond between the woman and the two men with whom she was living. 

The Sikh and orthodox Hindu Jats of the Punjab have earlier been 
reported by authors to be polyandrous. Brief investigations, which | 
conducted during my stay in northern India, have shown to me that 
this is a mistake, and that it is a type of fraternal cicisbeism which is 
really practised by these people. This was later confirmed to me by 
interviews with Sikhs elsewhere. 

On the other hand, the Dards of Dah, also reported polyandrous, 
proved in fact to be so, when I briefly looked into their case. That 
these Tibetanized people of Aryan tongue and of Nordic physical 
appearance should practise polyandry, in imitation of their Ladaki 
neighbours from whom they have borrowed many cultural traits, was 
really not surprising considering the circumstances of geographical 
proximity and of culture contact. With them, several cases were 
reported of as many as four or five husbands to a single wife, and in 
the village of Dah, there were supposed to be nine brothers with a 
common wife. 

Those inhabitants of Sikkim who are of Tibetan origin, the Bhotias, 
as well as the Bhutanese of similar extraction, have the same matri- 
monial customs as their cousins of Tibet. Their polyandry can thus be 
said to be real, as I had opportunity to verify during my prolonged 
stay in Kalimpong. 

With the Lepchas of Sikkim, of the Darjeeling district of West 
Bengal and of Western Bhutan, this is not the case. Theirs is cicisbeism 
carried on among brothers of the same family, by which the younger 
boys have access to the wife of the eldest, in imitation of the true 
polyandry of the Tibetans. As I have stated, in no case is there a 
regular marriage of the younger men to their sister-in-law; the relation 
between them is simply kept up until each of them finds an eventual 
wife of his own. 

The fact that the wife of a man in Bengal must act flirtatiously with 
the younger brothers of her husband may or may not be a survival 
of a former hypothetical state of polyandry, according to the opinion 
professed. What is certain, however, is that today this in no way 
constitutes polyandry, and cannot even be considered cicisbeism or a 
Passing sexual connection. All that it is really is a flirtatious behaviour, 
allegedly imposed by social convention, the origins of which are open 
to speculation or, at least, to factual investigation on the spot. 

From the information supplied in the Nilgiri mountains of south 
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India by John Seenivasagam, it would appear that cicisbeism and not 
polyandry is the custom of Irulas and Kurumbas, Kotas, Canarese- 
speaking emigrants from Mysore, Tamils and Telugus. The analysis 
of Mandelbaum’s material has already shown that the reported poly- 
andry of the Kotas really only amounts to fraternal cicisbeism. With 
the Irulas, who are not, in the words of my informant, “officially” 
polyandrous, cicisbeism is said to be extended to include access of 
young men to the wives of their father’s brothers. With Tamils and 
Telugus, fathers are reputed to have the right of sexual relations with 
the wives of their younger sons. 

We have seen that my own observations of the Badaga agricultur- 
alists of the Nilgiris, and the information given to me by Sri Hari 
Gowder, have led me to consider the customs of these people in 
sexual matters to amount to fraternal cicisbeism combined with sororal 
concubinage, as a result of the very close solidarity manifested by all 
members, male and female, of the immediate kinship group. Poly- 
andry is not practised by them, but polygyny is, although in a different 
context from that which has led them to adopt sororal concubinage. 
Sterility in a wife will often make a man take another wife in the hope 
of an heir being born to him. 

My stay in Ceylon after World War II gave me definite proof that 
the customs of polyandry reported earlier to exist among the inhabit- 
ants of the country had not died out. It was to be found among the 
Kandyans of the interior, although it had completely disappeared in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

By a Convention of 1815, Britain had recognized polyandry in the 
Kandyan Provinces, as we have seen. But by Ordinance 13 of 1859, 
amended by Ordinance 3 of 1870, the practice was made unlawful, so 
that, in principle, it came to an end. It continued nevertheless under 
cover, the interested parties simply registering one husband for the 
wife at the time of the wedding, the other “associated husbands” 
remaining officially bachelors, although actual husbands in fact, in 
relation to the woman. 

The question now arises as to whether present day Kandyan unions 
can be considered polyandrous or whether they are only cicisbeism. 
If the European colonial legislation is to be taken into consideration, 
then the men associated, be it in diga or in binna, are not married to 
the wife but simply living with her, without the status of husbands, 
and devoid of any rights and obligations in Jaw towards her or she 
towards them. If Kandyan customary usages are, on the other hand, 
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given the importance which they deserve in the context of the native 
culture, then the men are definitely married to a common wife, they 
are husbands, and there is a relationship of rights and obligations 
between the partners which is consecrated by immemorial tradition. 
Thus in the first case, we have cicisbeism, while in the other, it is 
definitely polyandry of the true kind. 

The argument can, however, be advanced one step further. With the 
granting of Dominion status to the Colony by Britain in 1947, 
European legislation ceased to be foreign, and theoretically became 
Sinhalese, unless expressly abolished. Ordinance 13 of 1859 was not 
cancelled, but, on the contrary, further legislation was enacted. By the 
Kandyan Marriage and Divorce Act No. 44 of 1952, amended by Act 
No. 34 of the same name, of 1954, marriages in the Kandyan Provinces 
were brought into line with those which took place elsewhere in the 
country. Although simultaneous marriage to a plurality of husbands 
(or wives) was nowhere expressly mentioned in and prohibited by the 
Act, a second marriage without legal dissolution of the first was declared 
to be invalid. Presumably, the provisions of this ruling (Part 1, section 
6 of Act 34 of 1954) could be used if necessary to hinder the setting up 
of a polyandrous (or polygynous) household. 

Polyandry, that is the marriage of one woman to more than one man, 
is thus now forbidden by Sinhalese law. The custom by which a 
Kandyan woman is wed to a number of associated husbands has, in this 
way, absolutely no legal existence, and consequently it must be con- 
sidered as a reason for saying that cicisbeism and no longer polyandry, 
is practised in Ceylon. 

In pre-independence days, it was still possible, I believe, to speak of 
Kandyan polyandry. The people’s customary usage condoned it, and 
the legal interdictions was foreign inspired and foreign imposed. But 
since 1947, this is no longer the case, and it can now be said that 
although polyandry continued to exist in the Kandyan provinces of 
Ceylon until 1947, it has ceased to exist as a native marital custom 
with the granting of Dominions status to the island and the enactment 
of new prohibitive legislation in 1952-54. 

Sinhalese polyandry was invariably of the fraternal type, as I have 
reported, except when, as my informants put it, a rich man insinuated 
himself into a poorer monogamous family, because he had taken a fancy 
to the wife, and the husband closed his eyes to the fact. The attitude 
of the husband hardly makes for cicisbeism in this case, he simply 
choosing to ignore the goings-on instead of protesting, on account it is 
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to be presumed, of the greater wealth of the intruder. Such cases, rare 
as they must have been, should, for this reason, be looked upon as 
un-institutionalized and as appertaining, rather, to extra-marital rela- 
tions, making the woman the mistress of the rich man, and he her lover. 

In Kerala, I was able to discover many cases of polyandry among the 
castes reported to practise it, as I have recounted, but my success was 
mainly among those people whose marital customs of this nature were 
always unambiguous and among whom the institution was still very 
vigorous. 

With the Nayars, the information that I gathered was scanty. For 
this reason, I consider that I am not in a position to add anything of 
fresh ethnographic value to the already considerable literature on the 
subject of Nayar polyandry, and that, under the circumstances, I will 
abide, in my conclusions, with what I have already said about this 
subject in my analysis of the available material of others. 

Regarding Thandans and Tiyas (Thiyyas) of north Cochin, 
Kammalans and their allied castes of artisans, the situation differs. 
I was fortunate in obtaining considerable information concerning them, 
all of which tends to prove beyond doubt, I think, that polyandry, true 
polyandry, is really practised by these people. 

The eighteen genealogies which I have given in the chapter on the 
polyandry of Kerala, eight for the Thandans, four for the Kammalans, 
and six for the allied castes of the latter, show quite clearly that poly- 
andry with them is a form of the marriage institution, that it is entered 
into by way of a wedding ceremony, and that the spouses, husbands and 
wife, have reciprocal rights and obligations which they are expected 
to honour. 

Legislation among the Tiyas (Thiyyas) of the former north Cochin, 
promulgated under the form of Act XVII of the 1st of March, 1940, had 
prohibited polyandry in the State (art. 12 states: ‘““A polyandrous mar- 
riage performed after this Act shall be void”), and in accordance with 
it, the same considerations would have to be made as those which I set 
forth about Kandyan polyandry in Ceylon after 1947. As it is, when 
I was in Cochin, only the older generation was still married in poly- 
andry, the younger people not even indulging in it in the modified form 
of cicisbeism, so that it can safely be said that the institution was already 
in its death throes at the time. 

With the promulgation of the India Code recently by the Central 
Government in India, Hindu marriage usages have been unified 
throughout the country by the Hindu Marriage Act 1955 (Act No. 25 
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of 1955), modified Ist October, 1958, (Vol. VI, Part. 1X, ‘Personal 
Law” of the India Code). Today, polygamy in any form is prohibited 
(art. 5 (1), art. 11 and art. 17 of the above Act), which means that 
whatever polyandrous marriages there may be in Kerala since the 
passing of this new legislation are now illegal and have become over- 
night simply cases of cicisbeism. This does not mean, of course, that 
the old forms will cease to exist with the same abruptness. On the 
contrary, I believe that for many years yet to come, anthropologists 
will find that local custom still puts brothers through some form of 
collective wedding ceremony, after which the men are known as 
husbands and the single woman to whom they were married as the 
wife, which status confers rights and obligations upon them which 
public opinion enforces. 

With the same reservation as I have just made about the modification 
of polyandry into cicisbeism as a result of legislation by the Central 
Government of India, the results of my field-work among the Todas 
shows, too, that these aboriginals of the Nilgiris are today as poly- 
androus in their marital customs as they were in the days of W. H. R. 
Rivers. 

A Toda woman can be married to a number of brothers who all 
become her legitimate husbands, she is their common wife, and this 
confers upon them certain rights and obligations which are part of their 
cultural heritage. Non-fraternal polyandry is also practised, when clan, 
classificatory, brothers are wedded to one woman. And these are not 
the only forms of relations between the sexes which these people 
observe. 

The mokhthoditi custom by which a woman takes a cicisbeo, the 
mokhthodvaiol, usually from among the men of the opposite moiety to 
her own, is a regular institution with the Todas, cicisbeism combined 
with their polyandry. It is in the same way that inter-tribal relations 
with the Mudugas are regulated, the man from the latter people who is 
allowed access to the common wife of Toda husbands being an habitual 
visitor to their home at specified and regular dates of the year. 

I found very many extra-marital escapades among the Todas, and it 
is true, as Emeneau has stated, that they are adventurously and vigor- 
ously sexual in their behaviour. Conjoint-marriage, also, is quite a 
usual practice with these people, polygyny often being combined with 
polyandry after the setting up of the polyandrous household. 

My lengthy study of the Tibetans, in Lahul, Rupchu, Ladak, and on 
the borders of the Tibet proper, in Kalimpong, has shown, I think, that 
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there can be no hesitation in accepting the fact that the people of this 
nation count polyandry as one of the principal forms of their marriage 
institution. They, too, have many allied customs, in this respect, 
cicisbeism not being unknown, as are neither extra-marital relations 
nor conjoint-marriage. 

Polyandry, of the true, traditional type, is, however, the solid basis 
of their marriages. Fraternal polyandry in which brothers become the 
husbands of a common wife, to whom they are married in such a way 
that definite rights and obligations are conferred upon them, is the most 
habitual form of married life in Tibet. Non-fraternal mag-pas, are, 
however, also possible in the case of an heiress, as we have seen, and 
fathers and sons sometimes combine to have one wife in common. 

The institution of the po-rjag by which an extra man is brought in to 
sire a child in a sterile union is, however, closer to cicisbeism than to 
polyandry, for the good reason that such a man is generally not actually 
married to the wife, but added, so to speak, extra-maritally. More often 
than not, for exceptions do exist, he is really a cicisbeo with a specified 
task. 

Lovers and mistresses are also a common feature of Tibetan love life, 
just as polygyny and conjoint-marriage are, too. The example of the 
household which I particularly studied in Kalimpong serves as an illus- 
tration of how a family, which was at first only polyandrous, was 
eventually transformed into one of conjoint-marriage by the addition of 
a secondary wife. 

It is to be noted that all my informants assured me that there was no 
polyandry to be found in the north-eastern province of Amdo (Chinese 
Tsing-hai), possibly as a result of Chinese active repression of the 
custom there over the ages. 


3. THE ANSWER 


Summing up the results of these two analyses, it can be said that, apart 
from mythological and historical cases where uncertain terminology is 
too unreliable a criterion, the following contemporary peoples can be 
classified as really polyandrous, as practising cicisbeism, as indulging in 
passing love affairs involving one woman and many men, as combining 
polygyny with polyandry so that their unions can be called conjoint- 
marriages, and, finally, as constituting doubtful cases, or as quite defi- 
nitely not being polyandrous any longer: 
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a) Polyandrous: 
Bashi Lele of the Kasai in the Belgian Congo 
Kadara and Kagoro of northern Nigeria 
Paviotso in north America 
Inhabitants of the Marquesas in the Pacific 
Tu-la or Da-La of Indo-China 
Kandyans of Ceylon 
Tibetans 
Inhabitants of Simur State, of Tehri-Garhwal State, Khasas of 
Jaunsar-Bawar, all in north India 
Todas of the Nilgiris, Thandans, Kammalans and allied artisan 
castes of Kerala, all in south India 
Dards of Dah in Kashmir 
Sikkimese Bhotias 
Bhutanese of Tibetan extraction 
b) Practising cicisbeism: 
Some Polish miners in France 
So-called “boarders” in the U.S.A. (quoted by Linton) 
Hawaiians, some native Australians, Bapedi of south-east Africa, 
Ifon of southern Nigeria (quoted by E. Westermarck) 
Wahuna of Bahima of Ankole (quoted by Lowie) 
Banyankole of Africa 
Pama of the Belgian Congo 
Ila of Rhodesia 
Pawnees of north America 
Marquesan islanders of the Pacific 
Kandyans of Ceylon (even more so since new legislation in 
1952-54) 
Tibetans 
Rengma divisions of the Lhota Nagas 
Todas of the Nilgiris (even more so since the India Code) 
Kotas of the Nilgiris 
Nayars of Kerala 
Sikhs and Jats of the Punjab 
Lepchas of Bengal, Sikkim and W. Bhutan 
Irulas, Kurumbas, Canarese-speaking Mysoreans, Tamils, Telugus 
and Badagas of the Nilgiris 
Cc) Passing connection between one woman and more than one man: 
Marquesans of the Pacific 
Kandyans of Ceylon 
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Tibetans 
Todas of the Nilgiris 
d) Conjoint-marriage: 
Marquesans of the Pacific 
Kandyans of Ceylon 
Tibetans 
Todas of the Nilgiris 
e) Doubtful cases: 
Inhabitants of northern Nigeria (quoted by Meek) 
Shoshoni, Paiute of North America 
Cashibo of south America 
Gopastri of Udipi in south India 
f) Non-polyandrous and not practising even comparable customs: 
Bengalis 
Kanets of Kulu 
Inhabitants of Malana 
Santals of Bihar 
Inhabitants of Coorg 
Vellalas of Coimbatore 
Tibetans of Amdo (Tsinghai) province 


The answer, therefore, to the first principal question is that polyandry 
does exist in the contemporary world. 

At the present time it is to be found practised by, amongst others, 
the peoples listed above. It is to be distinguished from cicisbeism, 
from free love, and from conjoint-marriage in accordance with the 
definitions which I have given in Section I, Chapter I (see p. 21 and 
following). 

The importance of these definitions cannot be stressed enough. 
Without them, confusion sets in, and it becomes impossible to dis- 
tinguish, both in the available material on the subject of polyandry 
and in the field during an ethnographic study, those peoples who are 
really polyandrous from those who practise customs, possibly compar- 
able, but which are definitely not to be accepted as the genuine 
institution. They enable one, moreover, to separate those practices 
which may be found in some societies, in combination with true poly- 
andry, but which should not be indiscriminately looked upon as part 
and parcel of the same thing. 

McLennan, we have seen, was well aware of the importance of 
having clear definitions with which to work. Unfortunately, he was 
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obliged to rely on the work of other authors for his ethnographic 
information concerning polyandrous peoples. For this reason, proba- 
bly, he was somewhat led astray in his conclusions. Had he had before 
him, for instance, a proper study of the marital customs of the Nayars 
(Nairs) it may well be that he would not have looked upon them as so 
much in clear-cut opposition to those of the Tibetans (Thibetans). He 
would not, perhaps, have postulated that the latter represented a later 
stage in the evolution of human marriage, thanks to which a change 
into patrilineal succession took place. 

Spencer and others apparenty accepted the same definitions, as well 
as the previous ethnographic material. They arrived at other con- 
clusions it is true, which did not, however, substantially modify the 
contemporary notions of polyandry. 

Westermarck seems to have made no attempt to define polyandry, 
and was apparently quite content to take a broad, loose view of the 
practice, which allowed him to classify under the notion of one woman 
mating with more than one man, all those customs with or without 
marriage, which I have endeavoured to distinguish as polyandry, 
cicisbeism, free love, and conjoint-marriage. This is what takes much 
value out of the result of his labours, and causes us to be wary today 
of the contents of his long list of allegedly polyandrous peoples, so 
painstakingly compiled. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that when, in due course, it became 
increasingly obvious that in order to identify polyandry and to dif- 
ferentiate it from other comparable customs, it was essential to define 
the institution properly, it suddenly looked as if there were remarkably 
little polyandry in the world. With the application of the concept of 
cicisbeism to the practice of a woman having sexual relations with 
more than one man, in a regular and lasting fashion outside marriage, 
it seemed as if most of the cases which had so far been put down as 
polyandry were, in fact, nothing but instances of that custom which 
was coming to be classified under the new name. 

This is certainly what caused Piddington to write that “true poly- 
andry is extremely rare”, and that “it is probable that many if not all 
alleged examples of fraternal polyandry are in fact forms of cicisbeism”. 
Opler, intent on finding some way in which to distinguish true poly- 
andry from cicisbeism, chose permanency of the union as his criterion 
rather than a state of marriage. 

H. Th. Fischer, we have seen, considers that, since a purpose of 
Marriage is to make a woman’s children legitimate, it is sufficient for 
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one man to marry her. For this reason, he maintains, polyandry is 
rarely encountered, except as polykoity. 

I have already stated what I think of the manner in which he uses 
this term (see above page 112). In my opinion, he would have done 
better to speak of cicisbeism in this context. As it is, I fail to see what 
advantages are to be gained by the creation of such a new word. In 
the way in which its inventor defines it, it appears too broad and all- 
embracing a concept, lacking in precise meaning, and therefore open 
to misinterpretation — which is well illustrated by the way in which 
H. Th. Fischer has himself misused it. 

Quite apart from that, however, I do sincerely believe that this 
author’s central contention is incorrect. In actual fact, polyandry, true 
polyandry, which is a form of the marital institution, does exist, and it 
is not so rarely encountered as he contends. I have been able to make 
out quite a substantial list of peoples that I believe can legitimately be 
considered polyandrous, in the true sense of the word, as I defined 
it earlier. 

What are my reasons for saying that H. Th. Fischer is wrong? 

First of all because it appears to me erroneous to stress so strongly 
that men marry in order to confer legitimacy on the offspring which 
they may have with a woman. They do so for many other important 
reasons also, which often carry more weight in their decisions: con- 
formity to social convention which disapproves of irregular sexual 
relations, economic advantage, to say nothing of such individual 
motives as affection for the woman and the desire for companionship. 

Then, too, Fischer’s reasoning applies actually only to a patrilineal 
society. Pater est quem nuptiae demonstrant is not as universal a rule, 
which holds good in all cultures, as he attempts to make out. It is 
fundamentally a Roman adage, reflecting the patrilineal nature of 
antique Mediterranean society, and is obviously not valid in a 
matrilineal society. There, where the father need not be known, 
legitimacy is ensured by the fact that the mother gave birth to the 
child, and nothing more. Material security is ensured in this case by 
the avuncular system of inheritance. 

Furthermore, even in a patrilineal society, there are other ways of 
ensuring the legitimacy of a child than by marrying its mother. This is 
well illustrated by the fact that in Toda society for example, it is the 
pursiitpimi ceremony of giving the bow and arrow which confers 
parternity on a man (and hence legitimacy on the child to which the 
wife is about to give birth) and not his status as one of her married 
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husbands. And I thoroughly disagree with Fischer when he says the 
pursiitpimi must be considered to be a delayed part of the wedding 
ceremony. To my mind, it is fundamentally divorced from the latter, 
and is exclusively concerned with the conferring of social paternity on 
aman. The best proof of this is that the man chosen often bears no 
relation whatsoever to the woman’s husbands. 


B. Answer to Question 2 
WHAT ARE THE DISTRIBUTION AND INCIDENCE OF POLYANDRY? 


Under this principal query, come a number of secondary ones, which 
I summarized earlier in the following way: In order to answer the 
question of what is the distribution of polyandry, it will be necessary 
to search for its past appearance in mythology and history, and to 
discover where it is to be found today in different parts of the world. 
In what concerns its incidence, we shall have to examine in the field 
the proportion in which it occurs in a given society and in what 
relation it stands to other forms of marriage (see p. 25). 

As I did in the case of Question I, I shall now begin by analysing 
the existing material on the subject in order to find replies to these 
points. I shall then go on to an analysis of the results of my field work to 
see what fresh ethnographic contribution this can make to the problems. 


1. ANALYSIS OF THE EXISTING MATERIAL ON THE SUBJECT 


From the analysis which I gave on page 488, only Indian mythology 
was mentioned as having any certain reference to polyandry. The 
Pandavas of the Mahabharata, Jatila Gautami, Varkshi, and Princess 
Kanha are all reputed to have been polyandrous. 

All other cases which followed, whether mythological or historical 
were classed as possibly polyandrous, or as cicisbeism, or as related 
customs. 

In the contemporary world, Majumdar has stated that no less than 
forty million people are polyandrous. Certainly this is an exaggeration, 
and can only be explained by the supposition that he very likely in- 
cludes in this enormous number, all those who are not truly polyan- 
drous, but who practise cicisbeism and related customs. 

On the whole, as can be seen from the list on page 507, polyandry 
is rare. There may of course be more of it than I have mentioned, and 
there very probably is. But after having, so to say, sifted the available 
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material existing on the subject, and having myself been out into the 
field to investigate, I have been left with a hard core of cases about 
which I feel pretty sure there can hardly be any doubt. Those are the 
one listed above, which, in a proportion that allows for very little un- 
certainty, are really verified instances of true polyandry. 

The most complete and exhaustive list of peoples reported to be poly- 
androus is that of E. Westermarck. I have explained why it is that it is 
open to criticism. It may be of course that truly polyandrous peoples 
are included in it. It is, however, impossible to look upon them as such 
before a thorough and lengthy verification has taken place, except of 
course for those cases which are reasonably well authenticated and 
which I have included in my compilation because they have been men- 
tioned by other authors in greater detail, or because I have actually seen 
them myself in the field. 

Polyandry may be rare, but it is widely distributed. As has been seen, 
it is to be found in three continents and one ocean; in Africa (Belgian 
Congo, Nigeria), America (the Paviotso Red Indians), Polynesia (Mar- 
quesas), and Asia (Indo-China, Ceylon, Tibet, the Indian and Kashmiri 
Himalayas, the Nilgiris and Kerala of south India). 

Mythological and historical indications seem to show that it was pos- 
sibly more widespread in ancient times that it is today. Has the insti- 
tution become scarce over the centuries? Is it a practice which is in 
constant regression? From appearances, it would look as if we were 
justified in concluding that it was, although the reasons for this can only 
be construed. I shall revert to this point when I examine the reasons 
for polyandry, and offer an hypothetical explanation for it. 

With regard to its incidence within the areas where it is found, the 
proportion of polyandrous families to the total figure of the population 
varies considerably. 

Indian mythology, with its allusions to the Pandavas, Jatila Gautami, 
Varkshi and Princess Kanha, seems to restrict the custom to the ruling 
castes and classes of Kshatriyas and Princes. Only Varkshi is an excep- 
tion, but then she is mentioned as being the daughter of a saint, which 
might again put her in the top caste of the Brahmins. It is natural that 
highly placed persons should attract more notice, and for this reason be 
remembered longer or evoked in mythology down the centuries. This 
may be why more is not heard about the ordinary Indians of the same 
time, although it is frequently said in India, even today, that if poly- 
andry is practised there, it is because it is an Indian tradition that can 
be traced back to the Mahabharata. 
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Ancient Indian legal experts support the lawfulness of polyandrous 
marriage, as we have seen. Vyasa says that it is a recognized custom 
practised since time immemorial; in south India, both Brihaspati and 
Apastamba confirm that a bride is given not to the husband alone but 
to his family as a whole. 

From contemporary reports on polyandry in different parts of the 
world, it is possible to gather that it occurs only in a small proportion 
in Africa, being confined to one tribe of the Belgian Congo, and to two 
others of northern Nigeria; it occurs in a lesser proportion still with the 
Paviotso Red Indians of north America, but is present to a considerable 
extent in the Marquesas of the south Pacific; in Indo-China it is limited 
to some few men and their sister’s sons. In other parts of Asia, such as 
among the Kandyans of Ceylon, the Tibetans, the inhabitants of the 
Kashmiri and Indian Himalayas, the Todas of the Nilgiris and some 
castes of Kerala in south India, even though no figures are given here 
either, the percentage of polyandrous families gives the impression of 
being high. For this reason, these are in fact the best regions in which 
to study polyandry. 

While data is not available for Africa, America and Indo-China, 
there appears to be a close connection between polyandry and conjoint- 
marriage in the cultures of the Marquesans, of the Sinhalese Kandyans, 
of the Tibetans and of the Todas of the Nilgiris in south India. Al- 
though polygyny is practised too by these peoples, there seems to be 
little relation between this marital custom and that by which a woman 
is married to more than one man. Conjoint-marriage in most cases is 
the result of another woman being brought into a polyandrous family, 
either in order to provide for children after the first wife has proved 
barren, or because one of the men has taken a fancy to another girl and 
his brothers agree to admit her into the family circle in the capacity of 
a secondary wife. 

Polygyny, in the mind of most authors, opposes itself to polyandry. 
“Polygamie wird von Reichen getibt, und Polyandrie von Armen” writes 
the Rev. Fr. P. M. Hermanns S.V.D. in his description of polyandry in 
Tibet (see page 80), and his is an outlook which is shared by many 
others. Linton says that it is characteristic only of the lower classes and 
that Tibetans of the higher economic status tend to be monogamous, 
while rich nobles are sometimes polygynous (see page 76). The argu- 
ment is that since both customs are the result of economic conditions 
— “beide Formen erweisen sich als Skonomische Folgeerscheinungen” 
in Hermanns’ words — those who can afford more than one wife give 
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in to their polygamous proclivities, while those who cannot, are forced 
to take one in common, however much this may be distasteful to them. 

This reasoning is eminently logical. To some extent, it does corre- 
spond to the facts, no doubt, when we are given perfectly authenticated 
accounts of households that are polygynous because the husband is 
wealthy and finds it no hardship to have more than a single wife. But 
how are we then to account for the fact that both the Kandyans and the 
Lhasa aristocrats are polyandrous out of a desire to retain power and 
riches concentrated in their hands? Obviously, behaviour in such mat- 
ters is not the result of rational thought, but that of sentiment and of 
cultural conditioning. 

In the Marquesas, we have seen, there is a premium on women with 
many husbands or lovers, and a chief will show a preference for such 
brides, so that he acquires more labour and male attendants by this 
device. It would seem that in Ceylon, polyandry and polygyny are 
somewhat more closely related than elsewhere, if we are to believe 
Panabokke when he says that “it is frequently the custom in the coun- 
try for one man to have at the same time a number of wives, and for 
one woman to have at the same time a number of husbands”. For 
Tibet, Shen and Liu, after describing the great variety of form which is 
to be found in the marital customs of the country, consider that: “Prop- 
erty — how to preserve it, how to avoid it being divided up, and how 
to increase it — seems to underlie all these marital oddities. Monog- 
amy, polygyny, polyandry, are not the right words for describing all the 
forms of alliances.” They say: “Almost all forms are permissible as long 
as they further the family interests.” For the Todas, Rivers had already 
informed us that polygyny is a rare occurrence in the tribe, but that the 
correct way of describing present conditions of Toda society is to say 
that polyandry is becoming increasingly associated with polygyny. It 
was on this observation that he based his theory that such a practice 
may eventually lead to monogamy which “will have developed out of 
polyandry through a stage of combined polyandry and polygyny.” Ai- 
yappan informs us that the Thandans of Kerala now have additional 
wives in the polyandrous partnership. 


2. ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY THE ETHNOGRAPHIC STUDY 


When working in the field in India, in the Punjab and in south India, I 
was frequently told by my informants and by others that if polyandry 
was practised in that part of the world, it was because there was a noble 
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tradition of it, stemming from the Pandavas of the Mahabharata. In 
some cases, this remark was, I think, sincere; in others, it was said in 
an effort to justify a custom for which a certain amount of shame was 
felt; and in the case of the Todas, it is certainly often repeated because 
others have told them this and they find it a convenient way of explain- 
ing the institution and of passing it off as something acceptable to the 
Indians surrounding them. 

Two Toda gods, I discovered, had lived in polyandry. They were 
Podzévordjen and Pddjorj, two of the thirteen children of the goddess 
Terkish and of her mortal husband Piith; they were married to Notirsh, 
with whom they had Kwoten, the legendary man-god. 

I found polyandry too, in the history of Ceylon and of Ladak. One 
Kandyan king, Raja Sinha I, was born in polyandry, and King Viga 
Bahu VII shared a wife with his brother, Sri Raja Singa. The Ladaki 
sovereign, Tseten Namgyal, lived until his death in polyandry with his 
lama brother, Tsepal Namgyal, who later became king in his turn. 

An account of my findings in the field as regards the distribution of 
polyandry would be repetitive and for this reason I shall abstain from 
giving one. 

The incidence of polyandry in the societies that I visited was far from 
uniform. Historical records in Ceylon and Ladak show only isolated 
cases, with a predominance for the Kandyans which is characteristic. 
In what concerns the present-day people, the ratios of polyandrous fa- 
milies versus non-polyandrous ones in the areas which I studied was 
estimated by my informants to be the following: 


Kandyans of Ceylon: 

(see Census of Ratnapura 
area, page 139) 

Castes and tribes of Kerala: 
(see Census of Walluvanad 
taluk, page 191 contd.) 

Todas: 

(see personal Census, p. 226) 

Tibetans: 

(see Census of Ladak Teh- 
sil, page 318) (other Cen- 
sus figures not available 
for Tibetans) 


Paddy growers, 25%; Rate Ma- 
hatmaya, proportion un- 
known 

Thandans, 25%; Kammalans, 
50%; associated artisan 
castes, 50% 


60% 

Lahul, 75% ; Ladak, 90%. Tibet 
proper, varying between 
25% and 80% depending 
on the region, the class of 
people and their occupation 
(sedentary or nomadic). The 
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proportion for the Lhasa 
and Shigatse aristocracy is 
estimated at 80%; for the 
inhabitants of the Tsang 
province, at 75% 

Bhotias of Sikkim: 


(no Census) 10% 
Bhutanese of Tibetan extraction: 

(no Census) 25% 
Dards of Dah: 

(no Census) Unknown 


Personally, I never encountered any form of matrimony other than 
polyandry, except monogamy, among the poor paddy cultivators of the 
Kandyan provinces in Ceylon. I had no experience, unfortunately, of 
the Rate Mahatmaya. 

In Kerala, it was the same story, only monogamous unions appear in 
conjunction with the polyandry prevalent in some families, as the eigh- 
teen genealogies which I have given illustrate. 

The Todas showed very little evidence of polygyny during my stay 
in the Nilgiris, only two cases of men with more than one wife coming 
to my notice at the time of my second visit to the tribe. No doubt, the 
custom of stealing another’s wife and paying in buffaloes for her in ac- 
cordance with terershti, amply compensates most Toda husbands for 
not being able to take more than one wife at a time. 

I never encountered a single genuine case of conjoint-marriage among 
the Todas, despite Rivers’ statement that this is the more normal condi- 
tion of the tribe’s matrimonial practices. It will be remembered that at 
Or I found six brothers living with more than one woman, but that four 
of the men had one wife to themselves, while the other two lived close- 
by in a separate arsh. At Pakharwur, Nipé and his brother had a com- 
mon household in one part of the mad, while their two brothers had set 
themselves up next door with another woman. 

Among the Tibetans, I came across every possible form of matri- 
mony, as I have described. The case of Tsarong Shapi, living in soror- 
al polygyny, is one of the most illustrative. The family which I specially 
studied in Kalimpong was a typical one of conjoint-marriage which it 
was my good fortune to be able to investigate over a period of time. 

It would seem that Shen and Liu are right when they say that every 
form of marriage is possible in Tibet, depending on where the material 
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interest of the people involved lies. In the case of the conjoint-marriage 
of Kalimpong, the secondary wife had been brought in in order for the 
men to have an heir, which the first wife had failed to give them. 

It is important for the field-worker to realize the departure from poly- 
andry which conjoint-marriage represents. At the beginning, lacking 
experience, one is apt not to see that with the marrying of a new wife, 
a polyandrous family really ceases to have any claim on that appellation 
and becomes something different. Although related, the two forms of 
matrimony are not the same, and it would be confusing and inaccurate 
to treat them as such. 


3. THE ANSWER 


To sum up, it can be said that the distribution of polyandry was pos- 
sibly greater in the past than it is today. From mythological and his- 
torical evidence, it appears, at one time, to have been found, perhaps, 
not only as it is today, in Africa, America, Polynesia and Asia, but also 
in Europe, where the Greeks, Britons and Slavs of old also practised it. 
It is more prevalent at present in Tibet and in the Kashmiri and Indian 
Himalayas, although not negligible either in south India among the 
Todas of the Nilgiris and some specific castes of Kerala. 

It is, moreover, in these same areas that the ratio of its incidence 
appears to be the highest. The figure of 90% of all existing households 
is reached in Ladak, while it is 80% for the aristocracy of Lhasa and 
Shigatse in Tibet proper. Polygyny, monogamy and conjoint-marriage 
occur side by side with polyandry in most areas, with a predominance 
of the latter type of marriage among the Tibetans. With these, almost 
all forms are permissible as long as they further the family interests. 
From the evidence, it would appear that conjoint-marriage bears little 
relation to polygyny, but rather that it develops out of polyandry from 
the desire which the men have to take another wife, either because one 
of them has taken a fancy to a new girl, or because the first wife is 
barren and there is a wish to have heirs by the newcomer. 


C. Answer to Question 3 
HOW DOES POLYANDRY FUNCTION? 


I have said that the principal task to be undertaken in order to obtain 
the best insight into the intrinsic nature of polyandry is to investigate 
how it operates. 
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Now that a comparative review of the existing material on the subject 
has given us accounts of this special form of the marital institution in 
various parts of the world, it is possible to answer this third principal 
question, first by consulting what others have to say about it, and then, 
by reference to the material supplied by my own ethnographic research 
in Ceylon, India and on the borders of Tibet. 

I propose, therefore, first to give a brief recapitulative summary of 
what others have discovered before me concerning how polyandry func- 
tions among some of those peoples which have been classified as defi- 
nitely polyandrous, namely: the Bashi Lele of the Kasai in the Belgian 
Congo, the Kadara and Kagoro of northern Nigeria, the Paviotso of 
north America, the Marquesans, the Tu-la or Da-la of Indo-China, the 
Kandyans of Ceylon, the Tibetans, the Khasa of Jaunsar-Bawar and 
other neighbouring peoples of the Indian Himalayas, the Todas of the 
Nilgiris, and the polyandrous castes of Kerala in south India. 

I shall deal next with my own ethnographic material, but in a dif- 
ferent way. In comparative tables, I shall show how polyandry func- 
tions among the Kandyans of Ceylon, the castes of Kerala which I 
visited, the Todas of the Nilgiris, and the Tibetans, making entries op- 
posite each of the subsidiary questions which come under the three main 
headings of how a polyandrous marriage is entered into, how it operates 
once established, and how it ends and what are the results of its dis- 
solution. 


1. ANALYSIS OF THE EXISTING MATERIAL ON THE SUBJECT 


Let us first consider how entry into polyandry is effected. 

The men constituting the polyandrous family are brothers, consan- 
guine brothers, we are told, with the Red Indian Paviotso, the Kandyans 
of Ceylon, the Tibetans (among whom Lowie specifies that they are 
never anything else than brothers), the Khasas of Jaunsar-Bawar, the 
Garhwalis, the Todas, the Thandans, Kammalans and other artisans of 
Kerala. 

Clan brothers, or classificatory brothers, become the joint husbands 
of a woman among the Kandyans of Ceylon (here, patrilateral and mat- 
rilateral cousins of the wife can associate in this manner), the Tibetans 
(according to Linton) and the Todas. 

Among the Tibetans, fathers and sons sometimes share a wife in 
common. 

The Tu-la or Da-la of Indo-China have a custom by which a mans 
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sister's son and the maternal uncle of the latter combine to share the 
elder man’s wife before he dies. 

With the Bashi Lele of the Kasai, it is men of the same age-group or 
of the village who take a woman in common, in the custom known as 
the hohombe. 

In the Kandyan provinces of Ceylon, men of the same social position 
are reputed to take one wife between them. In Tibet, the Chinese 
author Li Yu-i tells us that friends sometimes become the polyandrous 
husbands of one woman. 

Such husbands appear to be totally unrelated among the Kadara and 
Kagoro of northern Nigeria, the Marquesans of Polynesia, and the na- 
tives of Simur State in northern India. 

The woman involved can also be of various identity. The common 
wife in Da-la polyandry is the spouse of the younger man’s maternal 
uncle. In Tibet, a man may become the husband of his son’s wife. 
With most other people, it would appear that the woman is an outsider, 
but detailed information would no doubt reveal that the choice is regu- 
lated by traditional rules. 

In the Marquesas, chiefs and heads of important families practised 
polyandry. In Ceylon, the feudal chieftains of Kandy were polyandrous, 
but so were the poorest sections of the population. For Tibet, it is dif- 
ficult, because of conflicting evidence, to discover who exactly marries 
polyandrously. Some say that the custom is limited to the nomads, 
others to the sedentary peasants, while there are those who are of the 
opinion that only the lower classes, the poorer people, are polyandrous, 
in Opposition to those who assure us that it is the wealthy aristocrats 
who are so. 

The number of men in such unions varies. In Africa, there appear 
to be only two husbands involved among the Kadara and Kagoro, as 
is the case with what is said about the Paviotso marriages in north 
America. In the Tu-la type of polyandry, there can obviously not be 
More than two men, since the pact is concluded between a man and his 
sister’s son. 

In all other cases quoted, the number of men to each polyandrous 
Marriage appears to be unlimited, and very much dependent either on 
how many brothers there are in a family, or on how many a woman, 
who is free to decide for herself, is willing and able to take on. 

In the Marquesas, cross-cousin marriage is mentioned by Linton, and 
it is to be surmised from what he writes that marriage took place there 
with a woman outside the extended relationship group of the men. 
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Betrothal practices vary very much according to the people con- 
cerned. In the African tribe of the Bashi Lele, the woman in the ho- 
hombe custom is either carried off, stolen, or taken as war booty. She 
has pre-marital sexual connections with the men of her choice, at night 
with those of the village or age-group who have brought her to where 
they live, in the day time with anyone, including strangers, provided it 
is outside the village limits. After this she may choose her husbands in 
the wedding ceremony, from among all those she has known. 

The Kadara and Kagoro women desert their first husband, go and 
live with a relative of their own father, who becomes a sort of “foster- 
father” to them. In the meantime, the lover who is to become the sec- 
ond husband of the woman, obtains permission from her father to mar- 
ry her, and in exchange gives him presents of beer, money and goods. 

Paviotso braves simply move to the house of a girl’s parents when 
they wish to marry. Since these people are matrilocal, the fact that the 
men move in is sufficient indication of the acceptance of their intentions. 

In the Marquesas, betrothal varies with rank and importance. There 
is considerable exchange of property, at the time of the formal engage- 
ment of a chief’s son to the daughter of another chief, Linton tells us. 

The Tu-la of Indo-China have a prayer called sénrui by which the 
maternal uncle will request his nephew to join his marriage, on behalf 
of the elder’s wife. If the boy does not accept, he must pay a fine to 
the woman. 

No mention is made by authors of what constitutes the Tibetan be- 
trothal, but Shen and Liu, describing a particular instance in which a 
man wished to take a wealthy woman to wife, say that she brought a 
considerable dowry on condition that her future husband’s son would 
also marry her. 

Aiyappan tells us that in his own caste of the Thandans, the eldest 
brother fetches the bride and brings her to his house. 

Wedding ceremonies, by which polyandrous marriages are entered 
into, are also far from uniform. 

A large feast is held by the hohombe woman of the Bashi Lele, after 
the period in which she has promiscuous intercourse with whom she 
desires. All potential bridegrooms are present, and give her parents 
presents if the state of inter-village relationship permits it. The woman 
then chooses whom she wants to live with her, and goes off with a 
number of men who are henceforward considered her husbands. 

In a Kadara and Kagoro household, a feast is held in the “foster- 
father’s” home after the bride has taken up her abode there. Here, the 
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new marriage is announced, whereupon the second husband’s family 
gives presents to the relatives of the woman’s father, in whose house 
the wedding takes place. 

There is apparently no special ceremony with the Paviotso Indians. 
It is sufficient, Park tells us, for a man and a woman to be known to be 
living together and having sexual relations, for public opinion to regard 
them as married without further formalities. 

Linton says the same thing about marriages in the Marquesas, which 
are contracted without any formal wedding. But Tautain does describe 
a ritual which he has called expiation du mariage, and also the trans- 
planting of trees from the households of both the spouses’ parents to 
the gardens of the newly wed. In the case of cross-cousin marriage 
which takes place at an early age, the koiko putoto ceremony, held at 
the occasion of a girl’s first menses, confirms her marriage which took 
place some years back. 

When a Tu-la nephew has agreed to become the co-husband of his 
maternal uncle’s wife, the older man sends gifts to the younger’s parents, 
as a way of marking that marriage has taken place. 

With the Khasas of Jaunsar-Bawar, there is a wedding ceremony 
after which the brothers involved become khwand or husbands, regard- 
less of whether they are mentioned in the ceremony, or are present or 
not. 

In Garhwal, only the eldest brother is wedded to the woman who by 
this ceremony becomes automatically the wife of all his brothers too. 

The Thandans of Walluwanad taluk in Kerala, have a wedding cere- 
mony in which all the bridegrooms take part with the bride. They are 
all served coconut milk while sitting in a row, with the girl at one end, 
on the left, and it is the symbolic act of drinking the milk publicly to- 
gether that creates the tie between them. 

With some polyandrous people, the status of the parents is affected 
by the marriage of their children. The Paviotso, being matrilocal, the 
husbands join the woman’s family and live with their in-laws. In the 
Marquesas, the eldest child inherits all its parents’ property at once, 
and from birth outranks its father. 

Entry of other men and women into a polyandrous marriage, either 
as secondary husbands and wives, cicisbei and concubines, or as lovers 
and mistresses, is different in each culture. 

In the Marquesas, secondary husbands are brought in by a chief, 
together with whatever wife he may have, and often in consideration 
of the numerous lovers who may be attached to her. These men work 
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for the new household, and thereby enhance the prestige of the prin- 
cipal husband. A Marquesas heiress, we are told, may marry as often 
as she wishes, presumably without dissolving previous marriages. 

Among the Khasas of Jaunsar-Bawar, a second wife may enter the 
marriage (thus actually making it a conjoint-marriage and no longer a 
polyandrous one) either by being married to the eldest brother, or with 
the consent of the latter. Todas practise cicisbeism, have concubines, 
lovers and mistresses in a manner perfectly institutionalized. The Than- 
dans of Kerala have a tendency now to split off into batches, each lot 
of brothers taking a common wife to itself. 

Polyandrous marriages operate in various fashions, if we are to be- 
lieve the evidence of the available material on the subject. 

With regard to residence of the newly wed, some peoples are patri- 
local (virilocal) and others matrilocal (uxorilocal); while some again, 
at least from the description of them, cannot be said to be either the 
one or the other. 

The Kadara and Kagoro are patrilocal, as are also, certainly, the 
Khasas of Jaunsar-Bawar, the Garhwalis, and the Todas. Classified as 
matrilocal are the Bashi Lele, the Paviotso, and possibly the Marque- 
sans, who are actually both matrilocal and patrilocal, depending on the 
sex of the eldest-born child, and on who inherits the entire property. 
The Thandans seem to have the peculiar custom of visiting the wife for 
the first ten days to a fortnight at her parents’ house, one husband after 
the other. This is matrilocal in practice, but later, when the marriage 
has been consummated in this fashion, the woman goes to live with her 
husbands in their house, which makes the household patrilocal. 

What should be said in the case of the Tu-la of Indo-China? Here, 
the nephew goes to live with his wife, in her house, but the lady is 
resident at the abode of her first husband, the boy’s maternal uncle. 
It is an instance of initial patrilocality, in my opinion, with which matri- 
locality is combined and which becomes entirely matrilocal after the 
death of the first husband. Cases which are frankly doubtful, because 
not enough is mentioned about them, are those of the Tibetans and of 
the Kandyans of Ceylon. It will be possible to supplement this lack of 
information later, from my own ethnographic material. 

In a polyandrous marriage, one of the most important points to be 
investigated is naturally the way in which intercourse with the common 
wife is regulated between the husbands. 

The Kadara and Kagoro women, who often have two husbands, go 
from house to house, spending some time with the one and some with 
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the other. In the Marquesas, the secondary husband had access to his 
wife only in the absence of the chief who is the principal husband. The 
Da-la nephew, married to the wife of his maternal uncle, may not stay 
with the woman when her elder husband is at home. He is only entitled 
to her in the absence of the latter. 

A “curious habit” of the Kandyans is reported to be the hanging of 
a “span cloth” or “cropper” over the door shutter, or its laying at the 
threshold of the room as an indication to the other associated husbands 
that one of them is inside with the wife whom they share. In Tibet, the 
Chinese authors tell us, there is no such method of signalling, but the 
husbands have a tacit arrangement between themselves by which they 
remain in rotation, one at a time, at home, while the others go out on 
business trips. Should they all be home at once, the most “prosperous” 
husband has precedence (I fail really to understand what is meant by 
this term, since all the brothers allegedly share the property in common 
and are co-owners of the family wealth). 

In Garhwal, the wife is said to live with each of the men in turn, in 
the same house, presumably going from room to room. This, the Toda 
woman does too, if she is married to men who are clan brothers and 
not own brothers. She spends, we are told, one month with each of 
them in turn, at their mund. The Thandans of Kerala, Aiyappan in- 
forms us, have simple turns arranged for them by the mother when the 
bride is still young. During the honeymoon, the brothers go to the 
bride’s house one after another and are féted alike for periods ranging 
from ten days to a fortnight. 

The question of who dominates at home has been answered in various 
fashion by those who have studied polyandry before me. 

In the hohombe custom of the Bashi Lele, the woman appears to be 
the dominant element. She chooses who shall be her husbands, and 
gradually eliminates them one after the other until only one remains, 
for whom she is willing to cook. There is a difference in the Marquesas 
as to who is head of the household, depending on whether it is a boy 
or a girl who inherits the property. Should the inheritor be male, he 
will no doubt become a chief husband, in which case his authority is 
supreme as long as he is at home; in his absence, the secondary hus- 
band of his wife takes over. If, in accordance with the rule of primo- 
geniture, the inheritance of all the property is female, it is this heiress 
who is the head, and she may take and dismiss as many husbands as 
she wishes. 

The uncle is the principal husband in the sdnrui custom of the Tu-la 
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of Indo-China. It is he who rules the family, not his wife nor his 
nephew. With the Tibetans, the most influential man is looked upon 
as the important one, he being considered the father, while the others 
are mere uncles. Among the Khasas of Jaunsar-Bawar, the eldest 
brother is the chief, Indian anthropologists tell us. 

It is difficult to gather much information from the available material 
about relationships between the spouses of a polyandrous marriage and 
the kin groups from which they are issued. One of the reasons evoked 
for their curious practice by the Tu-la is that they have this form of 
polyandry merely in order to keep up relations between the families of 
the wife and of her first husband, even after the death of the latter. The 
Paviotso husbands, in north America, work for their in-laws, but this 
does not only apply to polyandrous marriages; it is the same with all. 
Majumdar tells us that the Khasa woman returns often to her parents’ 
house, where she behaves quite differently from the way in which she 
behaves when with her husbands. 

In Paviotso marriage, the economic interests of the newly wed and 
those of the wife’s family are merged. In the Marquesas, all secondary 
husbands, cicisbei and lovers of a woman work for the wealth and 
prestige of the principal husband to whom they have become attached. 
The Tu-la nephew presumably only takes advantage of the economy of 
the household into which he is married, after the death of the first hus- 
band, his maternal uncle. 

All arable land in Tibet has long since passed into family holdings, 
Linton tells us. Undivided, they support the conjugal group made up 
of brothers married to one wife. The Khasas of Jaunsar-Bawar do like- 
wise, possibly influenced by their Tibetan neighbours. In Garhwal, 
close by, property is also undivided. Earnings are put into a common 
pool by the brothers, who also make clothes and ornaments for their 
common wife. 

In Marquesan marriages, there is often an addition of cicisbei, con- 
cubines, lovers and mistresses. The Khasas turn their polyandrous 
unions into conjoint-marriages when a younger brother is permitted to 
bring in a new wife of his fancy. This woman will either be married 
to the eldest man, who then retains sexual rights upon her, or she will 
be allotted to the younger man exclusively, at his request. 

Linton confirms the existence of female infanticide among the Mar- 
quesans, but adds that it was kept from cultural notice. Writing about 
the Tibetans, the same author states that female infanticide is prac- 
tised. Lowie, however, makes the point that the agriculturalists 
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who have come under Chinese influence have given up the custom. 

Patriliny is the rule with most polyandrous peoples. It is so among 
the Kadara and the Kagoro, the Tu-la, the Khasas and Garhwalis of the 
western Himalayas, the Todas and the Thandans of south India. Never- 
theless, matriliny is the rule with the Bashi Lele of the Kasai in the 
Belgian Congo, and with the Paviotso of north America. The Mar- 
quesans are either patrilineal or matrilineal, depending on the sex of 
the heir. Doubtful cases, about which not sufficient information exists, 
are the Kandyans of Ceylon, the Tibetans and the inhabitants of Simur 
State in northern India, although in the last case it is probable that 
patriliny is the rule, even if paternity is not conferred individually on 
any of the husbands. 

This brings us to consider the question of fatherhood in a polyan- 
drous society. 

In the hohombe institution of the Bahsi Lele it is the practice to con- 
sider the children born to the woman married in this fashion as belong- 
ing collectively to the village on their paternal side. Both Paviotso 
brothers are jointly fathers to their offspring. In the Marquesas, the 
point is unclear, but it is to be presumed that the chief husband is also 
the social father of all children accruing to the household. 

The Kandyans of Ceylon made no distinction as to who was the real 
father among associated husbands, all being considered as equally in- 
vested with paternity. The most influential Tibetan husband is the 
social father of the children born to a polyandrous family. Among the 
Khasas of Jaunsar-Bawar, boys and girls belong collectively to their 
parents, but sometimes they may be nominally allotted within the group. 
In Simur, individual fatherhood is forbidden, and punished by death by 
decision of the tribal panchayat, as we have seen in the Gunpur Hills 
spearing case. 

Toda paternity is determined, independently of and subsequently to 
Marriage, by the pursiitpimi ceremony, or the ritual by which a man 
gives a diminutive bow and arrow to the expectant mother in order to 
legitimize her child. Rivers says that if the husbands are not own broth- 
ers but clan brothers, it is customary for the eldest to go through with 
the ceremony for the first two or three children, and then for another 
of the husbands to do the same for the third and fourth. Thandans and 
artisans of Kerala apparently make no distinction between polyandrous 
fathers, all being considered as sharing the paternity equally. 

Very little jealousy is shown by any peoples living in polyandry. The 
absence of it seems to be an accompanying feature of the institution. 
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In the Marquesas, none is ever shown, at least by the members of the 
composite households. Tibetans are remarkably devoid of jealousy, all 
authors agree, but they do not seem to be moved by love either, if 
Chinese sources are to be believed. Women apparently like the prestige 
which many husbands confer, and Shen and Liu speak of the perfect 
harmony which existed in all the Tibetan polyandrous marriages that 
they saw. 

Anima Mukherjee believes that repressed jealousy among the Khasas 
of Jaunsar-Bawar often leads to crime outside the family circle, witches 
being the main target of the diverted agression. Aiyappan speaks of 
the dangerous emotion of jealousy reappearing if its inhibition is lifted 
through a change in the cultural norms. 

Not much information is available as to how polyandrous marriages 
are terminated. We hear that a Marquesan heiress may divorce her 
husbands at will, that a Tu-la junior husband takes over at the death 
of his maternal uncle with whom he shares a wife, that brothers often 
leave the family circle among the Khasas to start a family of their own 
with their individual wives, and that, at death, property held jointly is 
divided up equally among all the children, male or female, of a Kerala 
Thandan or Kammalan polyandrous family. It will be necessary to 
supplement the scarcity of data on this point with the observations which 
I was able to make myself in Ceylon, India and among the Tibetans. 
We shall go on to this next. 


2. ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY THE ETHNOGRAPHIC STUDY 


In the following tables, I give a comparative survey of how polyandry 
functions among the Kandyans of Ceylon, the Thandans, Kammalans 
and allied artisan castes of Kerala, the Todas of the Nilgiris and the 
Tibetans. The evidence is shown in each of the tables so that it corre- 
sponds to the subsidiary questions, which, listed here as items, come 
under three main headings: the entry into a polyandrous marriage, its 
operation once it is established, and its dissolution and the results 
thereof at the end. 
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Table 1: The Kandyans of Ceylon 





Headings and items 


The evidence 





1, Entry 


The men 
The woman 


Who is polyandrous 
Number of men 


Paternal clans 

Maternal clans 

Prohibited degree of 
endogamy 

Incest 


Betrothal 


Contract 
Bride price 
Dowry 


Gifts 
Wedding ceremony 


Post-marital status 
of parents 
Additional men in the 
marriage 


Additional women in the 


malriage 


Consanguine brothers. 

Preferably a nana or cross-cousin, or a relative, 
not of the piyage wasagama or gé, the pater- 
nal clan. 

The poor paddy growers; the Rate Mahatmaya 
or feudal! chieftains. 

Theoretically unlimited, but in practice restrict- 
ed to two only, in areas north of Ratnapura. 

Piyage wasagama. 

Mawge wasagama. 

Never within the piyage wassagama, but possible 
now within the Mawge wasagama. 

To marry within the piyage wassagama is in- 
cestuous. 

Parents arrange and bring the bride to the son’s 
house; if an heiress is to be married, the 
bridegrooms are taken by their parents to 
her house. 





None 
The bride’s dowry is not merged with the proper- 
ty of the bridegrooms in a diga marriage. 





None; the fact that a woman cooks for some 
men is sufficient to make her their wife 
and they her husbands (hence the Sinhalese 
manner of describing polyandry: Mama e 
dethundhenatama bath uyadenawa or “I 
cook rice for all of them” as the common 
wife will say). 

Since 1859 marriages must be registered, and 
only one husband is mentioned; brothers 
are still considered husbands, however, in 
accordance with custom. 

Unchanged; residence is the same as that of the 
newly wed. 
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Headings and items 


The evidence 


—_—————— wees 


2. Operation 


Residence 


Coitus 
Regulation of sexual 
intercourse 


Offering of wife to 
strangers 
Wife’s position at home 


Husbands’ position at 
home 


Rights and obligations of 
the wife 


Rights and obligations of 
the husbands to the 
wife 

Rights and obligations of 
the husbands to each 
other 


Kinship relations 


Economy 


A diga matriage is patrilocal, a binna one matri- 
local; in both cases, all the husbands live 
with their wife; children of the marriage 
reside with their parents. 


No door signals. Tacit understanding between 


brothers; the wife has room of her own, 

and brothers take it in turn to stay the 

night with her, or one brother at a time re- 

mains in the house alone with the wife. 
To Rate Mahatmaya on tour. 


Inferior in diga marriages, superior in binna 
ones; for the latter, the proverb says: 
“Wepasseth hirapasseth, indaepa’, meaning 
“don’t stand behind a hoe, don’t stand 
behind wife’s people”, a reference to the 
danger that exists for him who marries in 
binna. 

Dominance of one of them related solely to 
personality; the eldest is not ipso facto head 
of the household, nor has he any special 
authority. 

She must be the housewife, cook and do the 
domestic chores; she must produce children 
and care for them as infants; entitled to 
support and protection from husbands col- 
lectively. 

The counterpart of above in what concerns the 
wife. 


In what concerns each other, they must help 
each other to earn their living and expect 
cooperation from one another in questions 
of labour and trade. 

Close solidarity between brothers and with their 
paternal clan; the wife remains in close 
connection with her parents’ family only 
in a binna marriage. 

Farm paddy fields and keep two-thirds of crop 
in payment; hire themselves out as agricul- 
tural labourers or as rubber tappers. Earn- 
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Headings and items 


The evidence 





Household tasks 


Stability of marriage 
Extra-marital relations 


Relations with secondary 
spouses, cicisbei and 
concubines 

Childbirth 

Illegitimacy 


Infanticide and birth- 
control 


Descent 
Adoption 


Paternity 


Rights and obligations 
of parents 

Rights and obligations of 
children 

Authority over children: 
upbringing, education. 

Jealousy 


ings are common, as is ownership of prop- 
erty. Property is also collectively owned 
in Rate Mahatmaya families. 

Wife at home, and husbands in the fields at 
work outside. 





Only punishable in the case of the wife; taken 
for granted that husbands indulge in them, 
and do so with impunity; “all married 
people indulge in them”. 





An unmarried girl giving birth to a child will 
allegedly be killed with it if discovered; she 
may do away with it if undetected; no il- 
legitimate births in married families, the 
concept is foreign and is associated in the 
Sinhalese mind with the obligation to reg- 
ister marriages in accordance with British 
legislation. 

Infanticide practised to escape social odium in 
case of a clandestine conception. No infor- 
mation about birth-control. 

Patrilineal in both diga and binna marriages. 

For purposes of inheritance, when there is no 
heir. 

Vested collectively in all the husbands; kinship 
terms are loku apucha (eldest father), hing 
apucha (junior father); the middle fathers 
are called by name or by some distinctive 
feature, followed by apucha (father). 





Always below the surface, although repressed 
in the interest of polyandry “working”; 
knifings occur amoung husbands of poly- 
androus families because of jealousy. Fa- 
thers sometimes have preference for some 
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Headings and items 


The evidence 
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Satisfaction and dis- 
orders 


Morality and attitude to 
outsiders 

3. Dissolution 

Divorce procedure 

Wife divorced 


Husbands divorced 


Division of property 


Division of family 


Parting with cicisbei 
and concubines 
Death of partners 


Funeral 
Death pollution 
Inheritance 


Remarks 


children they believe to be physiologically 
theirs. 

Sex life “normal” no known impotence or fri- 
gidity; no prostitution in the country as 
“does not correspond to any necessity”. 
Highest criminal record in British Com- 
monwealth. 

Recent national pride in polyandry as a truly 
Sinhalese custom; some reticence in border 
areas, close to the Maritime Provinces. 


If caught committing adultery. 

Can be so by the wife married in binna, without 
compensation. 

In a diga marriage, all property remains with 
the husbands; in a binna marriage, the prop- 
erty remains with the wife. 

The children follow the property in both these 
cases. 


The wife’s death ends the marriage. One hus- 
band’s death does not put an end to it; as 
long as one of them is alive, it continues. 


Brothers inherit from a deceased husband and 
from the wife, the children after them in 
a diga marriage; in a binna one, children 
inherit before husbands, at the death of 
their mother, and should there not be any 
children, her parents or their collaterals 
have precedence over the husbands. A 
widow is not entitled to any of the inher- 
itance in a diga marriage, but only to maip- 
tenance from the inheritance of her sons. 

Sinhalese legislation since 1947 has turned 
Kandyan polyandry virtually into cicis- 
beism. 
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Table Il: The Thandans (Tiyas), Kammalans and Allied Artisan Castes 


of Kerala 





Headings and items 


The evidence 





I. Entry 


The men 
The woman 


Who is polyandrous 


Number of men 
Paternal clans 


Maternal clans 
Prohibited degree of 
endogamy 


Incest 
Betrothal 
Contract 
Bride price 
Dowry 


Gifts 
Wedding ceremony 


Post-marital status 
of parents 


Additional men in the 


marriage 


Additional women in the 


marriage 


2. Operation 


Residence 


Consanguine brothers. 

Preferably a cross-cousin (father’s sister's 
daughter or mother’s brother's daughter) 
but not compulsory. 

Potentially, all members of the castes, rich and 
poor. 

Unlimited. 

Tarawad, headed by a karanavan who is the 
senior male member; kalarikel with Kolla- 
kurups and Kanisans. 

Kiriyams or illams. 

Clans, both paternal and maternal, are theor- 
etically exogamous; in practice only the 
paternal ones are. 





Arranged between the two families involved. 





Is paid to the girl’s family by that of the men. 
Is brought by the girl into the family fortune 
of the men. 





Consists of the bride and her bridegrooms being 
seated in a row, facing the guests, and 
being fed ritually on kanji (rice porridge) 
and coconut milk in the house compound 
of the woman. 


Unchanged. 


| Patrilocal, but there is a honeymoon period of 


variable duration in which the husbands 
visit their wife at her residence, one after 
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Headings and items 


The evidence 
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Regulation of sexual 
intercourse 


Coitus 


Offering of wife to 
strangers 
Wife’s position at home 


Husband’s position at 
home 


Rights and obligations 
of the wife 


Rights and obligations of 
the husbands to the 
wife 


Rights and obligations of 
the husbands to each 
other 

Kinship relations 

Economy 


Household tasks 
Stability of marriage 


Extra-marital relations 


Relations with secondary, 
spouses, cicisbei and 
concubines 

Childbirth 


the other; at the end of this time, she moves 
to their house. 

The wife decides with whom she will spend the 
night, the others stay out on the verandah; 
clothes sometimes left lying about as a 
signal that one husband is with the wife. 

Thandans have man always above the woman 
and disapprove of any other position. 

Not done; fear that it should be imagined that 
they do, to a European. 

Inferior; she is considered as the collective prop- 
erty of the husbands. 

Superior; dominance of one husband is deter- 
mined by his personality alone, seniority 
in age being of no importance. 

Takes on the household chores, looks after the 
children so long as she is suckling them 
(two or three years). Must be cared for 
and supported by husbands. 

Making a living for the family; care of the 
children later, beginning when the wife is 
isolated during her menstrual periods; have 
the right of access to the common wife, 
and she may never refuse. 


Mutual assistance in all matters. 

Close with tarawad or kalarikel members. 

Property held undivided as long as owners live 
in polyandry; exploitation of fields by all 
members of family even if divided up a- 
mong brothers; earnings held in common, 
wife has none of her own. 

Wife takes on domestic ones, men work in the 
fields. 

Considerable; public opinion applauds success- 
ful polyandry. 

Exceptional, but wives nowadays can reputedly 
be had “for a song”. 
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Headings and items 


The evidence 





Illegitimacy 


Infanticide and birth- 
control 


Descent 


Adoption 


Paternity 


Rights and obligations 
of parents 

Rights and obligations 
of children 

Authority over children; 
upbringing, education 


Jealousy 


Satisfaction and disorders 


Morality and attitude 
to outsiders 


Occurs only in the case of unmarried girls, and 
even then, they will probably always find 
a young man to marry them. The concept 
does not conform to the pattern of Than- 
dan and Kammalan culture. 

None. Birth control is contrary to religious con- 

victions; women are highly valued in Kerala 
and there is no reason not to want them. 

Makkathayam or patrilineal. Female descent 
line traced, however, through the kiriyam. 

Takes place if there is no heir; the child adopted 
has to be registered with the authorities to 
be a legal heir. 

Children belong collectively to the fathers; none 
are assigned specially to one of them. Kin- 
ship terms are: wariachan (big father), 
kutiachan (small father), other intermediary 
fathers are called achan prefixed by a 
name or a characteristic. 

To care for and educate their children. 


Are entitled to the above upbringing; must look 
after their parents in the latter’s old age. 

Early upbringing by the mother; fathers take 
boys’ education over later, while girls re- 
main with the mother. 

Exists, and not always under the surface; in 
some cases it is not much in evidence, but 
in others, in the majority now, there is 
much bickering and quarrelling between 
husbands. Parental jealousy leads to pre- 
ference for some of the children by the 
fathers. 

Depends very much on the woman, who can 
be a good wife to some of the brothers 
(the elders) and not so good to the others 
(the younger ones). No impotence or fri- 
gidity, people far from “cold”; prostitution 
exists for the alleged benefit of Europeans; 
little reported crime, neurosis and insanity. 

Much relaxed with “Europeanism”; polyandry 
is being abandoned as not “progressive’’. 
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3. Dissolution 


Divorce procedure 


Wife divorced 


Husbands divorced 


Division of property 
Division of family 
Parting with cicisbei and 


concubines 
Death of partners 


Funeral 
Death pollution 
Inheritance 


Remarks 


The intention to divorce must be declared pub- 
licly before representatives of both the 
wife’s and the husbands’ families. 

Woman returned to her parents’ house with what 
remains of her dowry; a piece of cloth is 
given to her parents if alive, otherwise to 
her brothers; bride price can be claimed, 
but this rarely occurs now. 

Does not happen with Thandans, but possible 
in the artisan castes; no divorce necessary 
for man leaving the polyandrous com- 
munity to take another wife. 

Property always remains with the husbands, 
except the dowry (see above). 

Children remain also with the fathers, except 
infants who will leave with the mother, but 
will be returned when weaned. 





Wife’s death dissolves the marriage. Only if 
all the husbands die, is marriage ended, 
otherwise the wife continues with the sur- 
vivors. 








Property collectively inherited by all heirs; di- 
vision will only take place if separate house- 
holds are set up; unmarried daughters may 
receive their share, if there are no male 
heirs; married daughters may not, as they 
have left the family. 

Legislation in Cochin put an end to polyandry 
in 1940. The India Code now prohibits it 
in the whole of India, so that it has virtually 
become cicisbeism in Kerala. 
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Headings and items 


The evidence 





I, Entry 


The men 


The woman 


Who is polyandrous 
Number of men 
Paternal clans 


Maternal clans 
Moieties 


Prohibitive degrees of 
endogamy 
Incest 


Betrothal 


Contract 
Bride price 


Dowry 


Gifts 
Wedding ceremony 


Consanguine and clan brothers only; no out- 
siders allowed. Consanguine and clan 
brothers are not husbands in the same 
family. 

Must be from the same moiety, but from another 
modol and polkhliol. Cross-cousin marriage 
favoured (daughter of mother’s brother or 
of father’s sister). 

All members of the Toda tribe. 

Unlimited. 

Modol; there are twenty of these within the 
tribe. 

Polkhliol; there are ten of these within the tribe. 

One superior moiety, Tardharsh; one inferior, 
Teivilkh. 

Marriage must always be within the moiety, but 
outside the modol and the polkhiiol. 

Sexual relations with members of the polkhliol 
are considered more incestuous than with 
those of the modol; cases between brothers 
and sisters are known. 

Regular betrothal of Toda children before they 
are three, to their matchuni (cross-cousin); 
parents arrange. Adults marry on own 
initiative, either by obtaining permission 
of the opposite party’s family, or by car- 
rying off someone else’s wife in terershti, 
for whom compensation is paid in buffa- 
loes. 

No contract is made. 

Compensation is paid to a woman's parents in 
buffaloes in order to take her from the 
matchuni she was wedded to in childhood. 

The woman will bring some buffaloes and jewel- 
ry to her husbands’ house; she will keep 
the jewelry for herself. 

To a woman’s family, if taken from there. 

A piece of cloth is give to the woman in the 
presence of her family by one of the 
brothers. 
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Post-marital status of 
parents 

Additional men in the 
marriage 


Additional women in the 
marriage 


2. Operation 
Residence 


Regulation of sexual 
intercourse 


Coitus 
Offering of wife to 


strangers 
Wife’s position at home 


Husbands’ position at 
home 


Rights and obligations of 
the wife 


Unchanged. 


Mokhtodvaiol or cicisbeo, usually of the op- 
posite moiety; priests are entitled to sexual 
gratification with the women of their 
choice, regardless of the moiety to which 
they belong. 

Sedvaitazmokh, or concubine, also usually of 
the opposite moiety. Conjoint-marriage 
when a secondary wife is brought into the 
polyandrous union. 


Patrilocal, never matrilocal. Clan brothers live 
together. 

By tacit understanding between the partners; no 
signals at door; woman’s influence appears 
decisive. 

Man on top of woman; reputedly never takes 
place on the ertiilkh. 

Only if inter-tribal custom such as with the 
Mudugas. 

Deals with household duties such as pounding 
grain, sifting it, sweeping out the arsh, 
making the ertiilkh, mending clothes, em- 
broidering; cooks; cares for children when 
very young. She is, however, in an inferior 
position vis a vis her husbands, and must 
greet them by putting her head under their 
feet; she is subject to many ritual inter- 
dictions; an exalted servant. 

Eldest husband is head of the household by 
natural right; only exception if he has mar- 
ried outside and taken his share of the 
property away; the eldest after him then 
takes over. 

Many obligations in the household (see above); 
in sexual matters (must satisfy the hus- 
bands and the priests), and in ritual ob- 
servances; few rights, except the major one 
of being properly cared for by the hus- 
bands. 
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Rights and obligations of 
the husbands to the 
wife 

Rights and obligations 
of the husbands to each 
other 


Kinship relations 


Economy 


Household tasks 


Stability of marriage 


Extra-marital relations 


Relations with secondary 
spouses, cicisbei and 
concubines 

Childbirth 


Illegitimacy 


Expect her to carry out her duties in the home 
as outlined above; in exchange, they must 
care for her properly. 

Obey the elder husband in all family affairs; 
show solidarity in economic and social af- 
fairs; expect the same from the other hus- 
bands. In practice, there is a lot of strife 
and tension about these matters. 

The men are very closely linked to their modol; 
they accept the authority of the elder (ex- 
ception Karnoz who seized the chieftain- 
ship by reputed assassination). A woman 
leaves her modol at marriage and has no 
obligations towards it any more. 

Property in buffaloes and movable objects is 
divided among the husbands, each having 
his own individual animals and belongings. 
Cash earnings are distributed in arbitrary 
fashion. 

The husbands care for the buffaloes; the women 
do the household jobs as specified above, 
and take care of the small children. 

Tends to be unstable with the terershti custom; 
although polyandrous families appear 
steadier. 

Considerable in both sexes, who are “vigorous- 
ly and adventurously sexual”; irregular 
liaisons are punishable by fines if dis- 
covered. 

Very stable because institutionalized. It is es- 
sential that a woman have a mokhtodvaiol 
for certain ritual purposes. 

The women of the husbands’ household assist 
the parturient mother, notably the hus- 
bands’ mother. Birth pollution is observed 
by the wife in the puzharsh. The elder hus- 
band assumes the expenses of childbirth if 
any. Brandy is distributed to friends by the 
chief husband on this occasion. 

There is none. Children are married at an early 
age to their matchuni, and the bow and ar- 
row will always be given by someone to 
an expectant mother. Children born of 
extra-marital relations of the wife are those 
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Infanticide and birth 
control 


Descent 


Adoption 
Paternity 


Rights and obligations 
of parents 


Rights and obligations of 
children 

Authority over children; 
upbringing, education 


Jealousy 


Satisfaction and disorders 


Morality and attitude to 
outsiders 


of the last man who performed pursiitpimi 
for her. 

Female infanticide is still practised, stealthily 
and reluctantly. No birth control what- 
soever. 

Patrilineal, but dual descent taken into consider- 
ation for reasons of polkhliol exogamy. 

None. 

Determined by the pursiitpimi ceremony of 
giving the bow and arrow to the expectant 
mother, in the seventh month; is usually 
given to her by one of her husbands, but 
this is not always the case, the giver being 
occasionally someone quite other than her 
husband. The husbands are all looked upon 
as fathers in a family, and given the generic 
term An (term of address Aia) which is 
also used for all elders of the modol and 
of the polkhliol classified as such; the eldest 
father is Perudhai, youngest is Karudhai. 

All the husbands in the family are responsible 
for the care and upbringing of the children. 
They have the right to expect assistance 
from the boys and obedience from the 
girls. 

Expect the care mentioned above. Are expected 
to help their parents in exchange. 

Early upbringing by the mother, later education 
by the men in what concerns the boys. 
Initiation ceremonies at an early age. 

Very marked in questions of property and 
prestige, less in sexual matters, although 
“more than it used to”. No apparent jeal- 
ousy concerning the children, except by 
men who have failed to have children of 
their own. 

Numerous sexual outlets facilitate satisfaction. 
No known impotence or frigidity. Rare 
cases of homo-sexuality and of neurosis, 
none of insanity reported, some of suicide. 

Polyandry not considered particularly moral, 
but rather a distinctive custom of the tribe 
of which its members are proud. 
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3. Dissolution 


Divorce procedure 


Wife divorced 
Husbands divorced 
Division of property 


Division of family 

Parting with cicisbei and 
concubines 

Death of the partners 

Funeral 

Death pollution 


Inheritance 


Remarks 


Woman beaten publicly in presence of the noim, 
her hair cut off, then driven to the house 
of her parents with a male buffalo round 
whose neck a coconut shell has been tied. 

Only if she has cohabited with a non-Toda. 

Can never be so. Terershti is not divorce. 

No change from the usual division between the 
husbands; the woman will not be given back 
her dowry; payment back of the bride- 
price not requested. 

The children, unless very small, will stay with 
the husbands. 

By mutual agreement, no obligations at all on 
either side. 

Wife’s death ends polyandry in the family im- 
mediately; the wife will carry on with her 
other husbands should one of them die. 

Very elaborate, both “green” and “dry” (see 
Rivers, The Todas). 

Observed in the entire modol. 

Exclusively through the male line; if no direct 
heirs, fathers’ brothers, next of kin on 
on paternal side or the polm will inherit. 

With the promulgation of the India Code, today 
polyandry has virtually become cicisbeism. 


Table IV: The Tibetans of Lahul, Rupchu-Ladak and Tibet Proper 





Headings and items 


The evidence 





I, Entry 


The men 
The woman 


Who is polyandrous 


Consanguine brothers, unrelated men; fathers 
and sons in central Tibet. 

Need not be related to the men; step-mother, 
daughter-in-law in central Tibet. 

In Lahul, people of all classes; in Rupchu-La- 
dak, all classes, nomads and sedentary 
agriculturalists; in Tibet proper, rich and 
poor, serf and aristocrat, nomad and 
peasant. 
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Number of men 


Paternal clans 


Maternal clans 
Prohibitive degrees of 
endogamy 


Incest 


Betrothal 


Contract 


Unlimited in Lahul, and Rupchu-Ladak; some- 
times considered that two are sufficient 
among the Lhasa and Shigatse aristocrats. 

Called rii (Rus) in Lahul; p’haspun (P’ha-sPun) 
in Ladak; and rii-gyii (Rus-brGyud) in Tibet 
proper. 

Called shd-gyii (Sha-ai-brGyud) in Tibet proper. 

Marriage within the rii, p’haspun and rii-gyii 
always prohibited; in practice, does take 
place in higher classes; marriage prohibited 
within the shd-gyii up to the seventh de- 
gree. 

Different types of incest known, and many in- 
stances in existence; purification from in- 
cest pollution may be obtained at Choten 
Nyingma Tso in Tsang, central Tibet. 

Arranged by parents before bride is stolen in 
the fields in Lahul; ceremonies of Tri chang 
(Tri-ch’hang), Hol-chang (Hol-ch’ang), and 
Nyenchang (gNyen-ch’hang) in the bride’s 
house in Ladak; Kutsab (sKu-Ts’hab)’s mis- 
sion, Nyenchang (gNyen-ch’hang), and 
Long-chang (sLong-ch’hang) in Tibet 
proper. 

In Lahul, the bride’s parents, for a bag-ma mar- 
riage, must first receive assurance that 
their daughter will receive sufficient reve- 
nue from her future husbands’ fields be- 
fore they let her go; in Ladak, written con- 
tract specifies bridegrooms’ properity, num- 
ber of husbands who will assist the future 
wife, and that if the men do not come up 
to expectations she may bring in a mag- 
pa; in Tibet proper, the contract is signed 
during the long-chang ceremony, it men- 
tions financial and property arrangements 
between the parties, rules of conduct for 
the bride, and husbands (punishments for 
the men if they behave badly are stated), 
what the dowry will be, the assistance of 
the number of husbands the woman will 
have. For a mag-pa marriage it will be 
specified how the husbands will be main- 
tained. 
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The evidence 





Bride price 


Dowry 


Gifts 


Wedding ceremony 


Post-marital status of 
parents 


Additional men in the 
Mafriage 


Paid to the bride’s family by that of the bride- 


grooms as Rin-t’ho and Omd-rin (aOmai- 
Rin) in Ladak; as nu-rin (Nu-rin) in Tibet 
proper. None in the case of a mag-pa. 


Contributed to by the bridegrooms in Ladak as 


Rin-t’ho and otherwise given to the bride 
by her family in Ladak and Tibet proper. 
The dowry remains the private property 
of the wife and is not merged with that of 
the husbands; it is called Rag-tag (Rag- 
rTags) and can be inherited by the hus- 
bands after the wife’s death. The dowry 
is refundable in case of divorce. No dowry 
in the case of a mag-pa. 


Exchanged in considerable number during the 


betrothal ceremonies; the Rin-t’ho is con- 
sidered as a partial way of compensating 
the bride’s family for their gifts. 


In Lahul, the Lha-btag-pa offers tsampa cake 


to bride and bridegrooms in elaborate cere- 
mony; in Ladak, removing the go-ras from 
the bride and bridegrooms and hooking 
her with the Da-dar is the crucial part of 
the many-phased wedding ceremony; in 
Tibet proper, the Tendel (rTen-aBrel) cere- 
mony follows the proclamation of the bride 
as mistress of the house in the dabsnda 
(mDa a-bSnad). It is sufficient for one 
husband to attend the wedding; the bride 
always attends personally. Private Ten-del 
ceremony in case of sons marrying their 
daughter-in-law. Same procedure in a 
mag-pa wedding but in bride’s house. 


Unchanged in Lahul; K’hang chen K’hang gu 


cho ches (K’hang ch’hen K’hang bu Pyo 
Ches) custom in Ladak; not practised in 
Tibet proper, where status of parents is 
unchanged. 


A mag-pa bride may always add to her husbands 


as she wishes. In a bag-ma matriage, a 
porjag or a couple of them are sometimes 
taken; this name varies in different parts 
of Tibet. A son or a father are added after 
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one of these has already married the com- 


mon wife. 
Additional women in the | Called chan-chung (Byan-ch’hung) and yange- 
marriage chung (Yang-ch’hung), and are secondary 


wives. This makes the marriages a con- 
joint one, and no longer polyandrous. It 
is not considered proper in Ladak to take 
more than four wives in this manner. The 
new woman is often a relative of the first 
one; one of the husbands may have prefer- 
ential rights upon her. 


2. Operation 


Residence Patrilocal in the case of bag-ma marriages, 
matrilocal in that of mag-pa marriages. 

Regulation of sexual In Lahul, in “ancient days” hat and beads left 

intercourse at the door as a signal, but not done any 


more; now access to the common wife is 
a matter of tacit and tactful understanding 
between the men; the wife may, however, 
distribute her favours equally and fairly; 
the husbands often go off on commercial 
journeys, leaving one at home. In Ladak, 
no signals and more promiscuous mating 
in the jan-sa (Byan-sa). In Tibet proper, 
no signals at door either, husbands take it 
in turns to be away, or intercourse is regu- 
lated tacitly and with tact. 


Coitus Man uppermost; woman above reputed “tantric”. 
Offering of wife to Reported to be practised in the neighbourhood 
strangers of Lake Pang-kong in Ladak, and among 


nomads and peasants in Tibet proper. 
Wife’s position at home In a bag-ma marriage she is simply held in com- 
mon by the men; her status is low in Lahul 
and Ladak, higher in Tibet proper, where 
women are proud to have more than one 
husband and they are often consulted on 
important political and financial matters. 
In a mag-pa marriage, she is mistress of 
the household. 
Husbands’ position at They are dominant in a bag-ma marriage. In 
home Ladak, the eldest is the head of the house- 
hold in accordance with Kashmiri law. 
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Rights and obligations of 
the wife 


Rights and obligations of 
the husbands to the 
wife 


Rights and obligations of 
the husbands to each 
other 


Kinship relations 


Economy 


Household tasks 


Otherwise, among all Tibetans, the most influ- 
ential husband leads the family. The men 
often fear their children with a view to 
their future treatment by them. In a mag- 
pa marriage, the husbands are exalted ser- 
vants of the wife. 

The husbands are responsible for her care and 
well-being and she must serve them well 
in sexual and household matters in a bag- 
ma marriage. In a mag-pa marriage she 
may do whatever she wishes with her hus- 
bands. 

All have sexual access to the common wife; she 
must look after their household for them; 
they are responsible for her care and well- 
being. In mag-pa, the husbands must serve 
the wife well and are entitled to mainte- 
nance in return. 

Assist one another in social and financial af- 
fairs. An unrelated husband is treated ex- 
actly like one of the brothers in a poly- 
androus family. Father to son relations 
persist even if they are co-husbands. 

Very close, with members of the immediate 
family and the paternal clans. 

Property held in common by the husbands in a 
bag-ma marriage. In Lahul, fields are di- 
vided up between them so as to let each of 
them receive his own revenue; a wife may 
have fields of her own. In Ladak, the rule 
of primogeniture makes the eldest sole 
owner of all the property; he is responsible 
for paying tax to the Kashmir State. In 
Tibet proper, husbands are co-proprietors, 
even if they are fathers and sons; unmar- 
ried women are entitled to a share. The 
wife always retains the ownership of her 
dowry, which is simply administered by the 
men. Property is vested in the wife in a 
mag-pa Marriage, and she only owes main- 
tenance allowance to her husbands. 

Men do heaviest agricultural and animal-hus- 
bandry work, as well as commercial tra- 
vels. Women run household, keep shop 
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Stability of marriage 


Extra-marital relations 


Relations with secondary 
spouses; cicisbei and 
concubines 


Childbirth 
Illegitimacy 
Infanticide and birth 


control 


Descent 


Adoption 


Paternity 


and do lighter agricultural and animal 
husbandry work. Men make all clothing; 
women spin. 

Considerable, although perhaps less in the aris- 
tocracy of Tibet proper, and in mag-pa 
marriages. 

Very usual with both men and women. Lhasa 
and Shigatse aristocracy reputed particu- 
larly promiscuous. 

A porjag or another mag-pa are treated exactly 
like a first husband. A secondary or ul- 
terior wife does not take precedence over 
the senior one. 

In Ladak, mothers assist their daughters, no 
midwifery. Birth pollution observed in 
Ladak p’haspuns. 

Leads usually to infanticide; illegitimate children 
often become monks and nuns. 

New-born babes done away with by their moth- 
ers at the river because of illegitimacy; no 
birth control, but abortion practised for 
same reasons of illegitimacy. 

Patrilineal in bag-ma marriages, matrilineal in 
mag-pa unions. 

If no heir; unmarried persons may also adopt 
a child. Called Bu-skal (Bu-Skal) or Bu- 
dod (Bu-dod) in Ladak, where a special 
rite of adoption exists. In Tibet proper, 
an adopted child is called sd-truk (gSos- 
P’hrug); very much resorted to in the 
Lhasa aristocracy, where many heads of 
ancient houses are adopted children. 

Children, in Lahul, are the joint property of the 
house, “like the fields”; eldest father is apa 
chembo (Ap’ha ch’hen-po), middle father 
apa chung-ngan (Ap’ha ch’hung-ngu), and 
youngest father agu (A-gu). In Ladak, no 
preference is given to any of the husbands, 
all are fathers, often without distinctive 
terms of address. In Tibet proper, no dif- 
ference is made either between social fa- 
thers, but the eldest is often called pa-la 
(P’ha-lags) and the others agu-la (A-gu 
lags). In families where fathers and sons 
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Rights and obligations 
of parents 


Rights and obligations of 
children 


Authority over children; 
upbringing, education 


Jealousy 


Satisfaction and disorders 


Morality and attitude to 
outsiders 


share a wife, the first to marry are con- 
sidered the fathers. 


In a bag-ma marriage the husbands are collect- 


ively responsible for the support of the 
children. In a mag-pa marriage, it is the 
mother who is so. 


They expect this support from their parents. In 


exchange, they must abide by the social 
rules imposed upon them by their parents 
(to live in polyandry, to take over the house 
and maintain their parents in the k’hang- 
gu in Ladak). 


Mother brings up children in their first years; 


not very strict rules of sanitation, but early 
sexuality severely dealth with. Formal 
later education by fathers, the most in- 
fluential being dominant. Reading and 
and writing taught in monasteries between 
ages of eight and fourteen. Severe noviciate 
training in gompas. Wealthy families have 
servants and teachers to look after their 
children’s education. 


A luxury which Tibetans say they cannot af- 


ford; is present but never in evidence. 
Sometimes leads to division of household, 
and to nervous symptoms. Parental jeal- 
ousy sometimes at the origin of discrimi- 
nation in inheritance. 


Polyandry is a strain which is relieved by extra- 


marital relations; often leads to younger 
men prefering to be sole mag-pas. Cases of 
impotence recorded, but none of frigidity; 
homosexuality limited to the monastic 
orders; little insanity. Crimes of violence 
frequent. People on the whole rather 
“cold”. 


The elder generation imposes polyandry on the 


younger by disinheriting if they revolt. In- 
dian and European influences tend to make 
people reticent about and resistant to poly- 
andry in border areas. 
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3. Dissolution 


Divorce procedure 


Wife divorced 


Husbands divorced 


Division of property 


Division of family 


Parting with cicisbei and 
concubines 
Death of partners 


Funeral 


In Ladak, usually orally in the presence of wit- 


nesses, but can be recorded in writing or 
be the result of the Lso-pang (ISo-sPang) 
ceremony, if a bag-ma marriage; a mag-pa 
is divorced by having a thread tied to his 
finger and then severed, as is also a dead 
husband by a woman who does not wish 
to continue to live with his brothers. In 
Tibet proper, it will be before witnesses 
and by a written agreement. 


Very rare; if takes place, the agreement will 


provide for return of the dowry, payment 
of an allowance (either in cash or in form 
of a share of the husbands’ property), per- 
mission for her to see the children, refund 
of 6ma-rin or nu-rin. Horse money in La- 
dak. 


Very usual in a mag-pa marriage, where com- 


The 


pensation will be paid by the wife (in 
Ladak, they get a sheep); in Tibet proper, 
a wife may ask for a new marriage contract 
before actually divorcing. Cow money in 
Ladak. A younger husband need not di- 
vorce to remarry elsewhere as a mag-pa. 
property remains always with the house, 
the bag-ma wife or mag-pa husband being 
simply provided with compensation. A 
husband leaving the house to become a 
mag-pa takes nothing with him. 


Children remain with the house, with the mother 


if a mag-pa marriage, and with the fathers 
if a bag-ma marriage. 





Ends the polyandrous marriage if it is the wife. 


If it is the eldest husband in a bag-ma mar- 
riage, the wife shall say at once if she 
wishes to continue in the marriage with 
the others or divorce them. She may, how- 
ever, stay on the property even if separated. 


Family attends only the Buddhist ritual, not the 


cremation or dissection of the body. 
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Death pollution Observed in Ladak within the p’haspun for 
variable lengths of time. 
Inheritance If there are no children, who are the natural 


heirs, the unmarried eldest sister of hus- 
bands married in bag-ma will inherit the 
entire property; she may divorce to do so. 
Otherwise, the heirs are the fathers, the 
mother, the widow (if she resides on the 
property), the eldest paternal next-of-kin, 
the paternal clan, in that order. In a mag- 
pa marriage, children of the marriage will 
inherit; in their absence, the surviving mag- 
pa who should re-marry and produce heirs; 
should he have none, his widow will inherit 
if she survives him, otherwise, his wife’s 
relatives. 

Remarks The India Code has no doubt turned polyandry 
in Lahul virtually into cicisbeism. Kashmir 
legislation has not affected the custom, nor 
has Tibetan in Tibet proper. This country 
can thus be said to be the last great strong- 
hold of polyandry. It is, however, threat- 
ened by the Chinese occupation, despite 
Chinese Communist legislation permitting 
the continuance of local marriage customs. 





3. THE ANSWER 


A certain number of contradictions are apparent between the statements 
made by authors and the results of my own ethnographic study in the 
field among Sinhalese Kandyans, specific castes in Kerala, Todas and 
Tibetans. This does not mean, of course, that previous observers are 
wrong or that I have made mistakes. Different facts have been recorded 
and it is for a third party to examine the evidence, possibly eventually 
in the field, and to try to decide between the two versions, or to en- 
deavour to discover an explanation as to why there are two ways in 
which the facts have been reported. 

I am in complete agreement with Gunaratne when he says that poly- 
andry in Ceylon is to be found both among the very wealthy and the 
very poor. Papers on the Custom of Polyandry as Practised in Ceylon 
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correctly states, in my opinion, that the landed aristocracy is polyan- 
drous. It is interesting to read that already in Knox’s days, polyandry 
was restricted to only two husbands; it may not, then, be as recent a 
custom as I thought it to be. Cordoniers confirms that this was the 
habit when he was in Ceylon, which would tend to support the idea 
that two husbands have been considered the permissible number for 
quite some time. J. M. Perera’s defence of polyandry reminds me of 
the Colombo lawyer, Mr. D. P. Senaratne, who made a special journey 
to visit me in Ratnapura and kept up a correspondence with me later, 
in praise of the national custom, which he considered to be one of the 
reasons for Ceylon’s past glories. 

Iyer describes Thandan polyandry as “similar to fraternal polyandry 
in Tibet”. From what I was able to observe in Kerala, I would say that 
this pronouncement is nearly correct. It is not completely accurate, be- 
cause there are noticeable differences between the two types of poly- 
andry practised. For instance, no porjag is ever added to a Thandan 
or Kammalan polyandrous household, descent is always partilineal 
(makkathayam) with these people, there being no mag-pa marriages 
with them, residence is always patrilocal, and parents do not move into 
a smaller house when the children marry. Aiyappan is quite right in 
describing polyandry among his caste as taking the form nowadays of 
the brothers dividing up into batches. There is no evidence, however, 
that this is a recent development, and I would be inclined to believe, 
from my own observations, that this has been happening for a lengthy 
period of time. 

In Rivers’ material on the Todas, it is said that the eldest brother 
gives the bow and arrow at the pursiitpimi ceremony. This is not my 
experience, as the case of Pads, who was the second husband, shows. 
In many other cases, it was an outsider who had given it, as, for ex- 
ample, the Teivilkh Kuriolv who stole pregnant women and gave them 
the bow and arrow in order to have at least sociological children of his 
own, since an unfortunate accident had deprived him of the possibility 
of having any physiologically. Rivers states, furthermore, that if the 
husbands are clan-brothers, the common wife goes from one to the other 
in turn, remaining in the mad of each one for about a month at a time. 
Chattopadhyay had compared this alleged practice to that by which, he 
says, allotments of so many calendar days are made to the different 
priests of Hindu temples for the enjoyment of offerings of money and 
goods that are made to the god worshipped in those temples (On Poly- 
andry, page 168). In the case of Wunkwur and his classificatory broth- 
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er, Manarn, sharing Puvamut between them, the two men lived together 
at Norsh mad, and there was no question of the common wife spending 
more time with the one than with the other husband. I have already 
said that I did not find that the present state of Toda marital institu- 
tions was one in which polygyny was combined with polyandry in con- 
joint-marriages. There appeared to be remarkably few of such mar- 
riages about, and besides, it did not seem to me that those that did exist 
were due to a combination of two forms of polygamy in the manner 
described. It was much more comparable to a development of poly- 
andry without any polygynous tendencies. These were reserved, as far 
as I could see, to those men who could afford more than one wife, and 
they were few and far between. 

For Tibet, Linton says that holdings have become small. There ap- 
pears to me to be no evidence that this is so. From what I was told by 
my informants these were always restricted, a circumstance from which 
Tibetans who live in a bleak and difficult environment have suffered as 
long as their history goes back. He also speaks of the position of women 
being high, despite female infanticide. I do not know what his sources 
are regarding the killing off of new-born girls, but I could find no evi- 
dence at all of the practice. Linton states, furthermore, that polyandry 
is characteristic of the lower classes. Tibetans of higher economic status 
tend to be monogamous, he says, while rich nobles are sometimes poly- 
gynous. I do not dispute this last part of the sentence, wealthy aris- 
tocrats, as we have seen, are very often polygynous. But the majority 
of the noblemen of U and Tsang practise polyandry, and this custom 
is certainly not characteristic of the lower classes alone. As it is, Li 
Yu-i says exactly the contrary of Linton when he insists that polyandry 
is found mainly among the wealthy nobles. 

Lowie’s contention that only agricultural and not nomadic Tibetans 
are polyandrous does not correspond to the facts either, I think. He 
also considers that agricultural Tibetans do not practise infanticide but 
can be influenced by the Chinese into doing so. This I have not en- 
countered among any Tibetans in the regions which I know; it may be, 
of course, that closer to the borders of China, in Tsinghai, Kansu and 
Szetchwan, this is the case, although I doubt it. At the end of his 
pronouncement on Tibet, the same author repeats that polyandry is 
restricted to the agricultural natives, and even adds that is is only of 
the fraternal type. From the results I have presented in the ethno- 
graphic study, it can be seen that this is not what I gathered to be the 
true state of affairs. 
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Rockhill is also to be counted among those who look upon polyandry 
in Tibet as being a custom particular to the peasantry, but not to the 
nomads. Winnington, in a recent report, has stated precisely the reverse. 
Sir Charles Bell is of the opinion that both nomads and peasants are 
polyandrous, and that is my experience too. 

In the opinion of Sarat Chandra Das, polyandry originated in Kham, 
and was adopted later by the populations of U and Tsang. This is con- 
tradicted by Hermanns, who insists that, on the pattern of what he saw 
in Amdo (Tsinghai), it is not to be found either in Kham or in central 
Tibet. From my informants, some of whom were Kham-pa, polyandry 
is practised in eastern Tibet, exactly as it is in the central part of that 
country. When Hermanns says that only the poor are polyandrous 
while the rich are polygynous, he is making the same mistake as Linton. 
He is right in wanting to distinguish between regions and social classes, 
nevertheless, and this view is supported by what Li Yu-i maintains, 
namely, that to perceive who is polyandrous in Tibet it is essential to 
analyse the geographical location and the social “layer” (strata) first. 

By showing that the Kandyans of Ceylon can be matrilocal as well 
as patrilocal, as the polyandrous families of Tibet often are, I have 
added, I think, to what had been said about these two peoples. I have 
also shown by my results, I believe, that the repression of jealousy can 
cause disorders in those practising polyandry. I do not think, though, 
that this is reason enough to put forward that witch hunting among the 
Khasas of Jaunsar-Bawar is a result of such diverted aggression, as 
Anima Mukherjee makes out. This type of social behaviour is common 
to many non-polyandrous societies, where its presence is not to be ex- 
plained in this way at all. The results of my field work fill the gap, too, 
I believe, which existed concerning how polyandrous marriages end, at 
least among the Kandyans, the Thandans and Kammalans of Kerala, 
the Todas and the Tibetans. 

In conclusion, it can be said that polyandry as a special form of the 
marital institution really functions well and efficiently. It is a self- 
contained practice, as I might characterize it, in which its different 
aspects are happily integrated, and operate satisfactorily in combina- 
tion with each other. Polyandry is solid and resistant when isolated 
from other cultures, to a large extent because of the attitude of those 
who practise it and who consider it highly moral, more so possibly than 
any other type of matrimonial arrangement. It becomes vulnerable, 
however, in frontier areas where it is subject to taunts of ridicule and 
of backwardness, and is very quickly reduced either to being continued 
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hidden and unavowed, or disappears altogether. Occasionally, as is the 
case to a certain extent in Ceylon and more emphatically so among the 
Todas, its continuance may still be saved by a form of local nation- 
alism, which insists that it is part of a people’s personality and indi- 
viduality and must not, for this reason, be allowed to be lost. 


CHAPTER 2 


AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL THEORY OF POLYANDRY 


Under this title, I propose to deal with the fourth and last principal 
question put forward in Section I, Chapter 1: The Anthropological 
Problems of Polyandry. 

This question was: What are the reasons for polyandry? I said, too, 
that there were three aspects to this query, namely: To what is poly- 
andry due? Why do some people practise it and others not? Why is 
polyandry so rare an institution? 

In what follows, I shall begin by examining the opinions regarding 
the reasons for polyandry of those leading authors already quoted and 
the various explanations which they have suggested for this particular 
form of the marital institution. I shall supplement what has been pre- 
viously written on this subject with my own findings in the field and 
with my personal observations from the ethnographic study which I 
conducted in Ceylon, India and on the borders of Tibet. 

I shall go on next to present a critical analysis of the reasons put 
forward. An appreciation of the relative value of each of these will be 
made, and conclusions drawn therefrom. 

Finally, I shall seek to solve the problems myself, by giving the replies 
which, at this stage of my thinking, I consider the most suitable to the 
questions raised. The answers will take the form of a general anthro- 
pological theory of polyandry, which I wish to propose as a possible 
working hypothesis valid for any further research undertaken on the 
subject. 


A. REASONS SUGGESTED BY THE EXISTING MATERIAL AND BY THE 
ETHNOGRAPHIC STUDY 


Authors in the past have sought various explanations for polyandry. 
These are of different kinds: Historical, demographic, sociological, eco- 
nomic and also personal, that is to say, in accordance with the feelings 
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and desires of the individuals concerned. Let us examine each of these 
in the order in which I have enumerated them here. 


1. HISTORICAL REASONS 


With regard to the polyandry of the Mahabharata in India, Vyasa says 
that the custom of taking more than one husband has existed in the 
country since time immemorial. It is therefore historically justifiable. 

In Ceylon, the Raja Valiya, which is an ancient historical record of 
the Kings of Kandy, states that a princess in the past did marry two 
regal brothers. This is confirmed by the Dutch historian, Valentyn, 
who, apart from saying that King Raja Sinha 1 was bor in polyandry, 
mentions that the Emperor Viga Bahu and his brother Sri Raja Singa, 
had one wife between them. Cordiniers, in his account of Kandyan 
polyandry, makes the point that the custom is approved by the imme- 
morial usages of the country. 

In Tibet, Sarat Chandra Das considers that polyandry is not indige- 
nous to the provinces of U and Tsang. For him it has come from the 
east, the inhabitants of central Tibet having borrowed it from their 
cousins of Kham, as the author puts it. 

The writers who attempted to seek an explanation of polyandry at 
the time when the theory of evolution was fashionable, consider it a 
stage in the evolution of marriage, a development that obviously took 
place long before any historical evidence of the practice was in ex- 
istence. Charles Darwin places it as second in his scheme of develop- 
ment, after polygyny and monogamy, and before promiscuity, which is 
followed by polygyny and monogamy in recurrence. For McLennan, 
marriage was first unknown, and its very earliest form must have been 
polyandry. 

For Main, Letourneau and Herbert Spencer, these views are not con- 
vincing. They consider that the peculiar circumstances under which 
society has been placed, may bring on polyandry at any stage of devel- 
opment. Indeed, according to Spencer, polyandry should not be looked 
upon as a stage in the evolution of the marriage institution at all. It is 
a surviving form which has somehow managed to continue to exist 
among other competing kinds. It is not the result of the lack of women 
in a given society, through female infanticide, for instance. It does not 
prevail, he believes, among peoples where wife-stealing is a current oc- 
currence, a circumstance which would also naturally result in a scarcity 
of women, conducive to polyandry. It is not the effect of poverty, he 
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says, since also the wealthy, in many parts of the world, are polyan- 
drous. For him, it is rather, therefore, that polyandrous societies gave 
way in the course of history to family arrangements which were more 
favourable to increase, were better organized, as he has it, for offence 
and defence, and which gave a greater family cohesion, and hence a 
greater social cohesion. Robertson-Smith’s idea was that polyandry was 
a stage on the way from promiscuity and matriliny to monogamy, and 
to the recognition of individual paternity and male kinship. 

While working in the field among the Kandyans of Ceylon, I gathered 
that one of the reasons for which the wealthy chieftains, the Rate Ma- 
hatmaya, practise polyandry is because it is an ancient cultural tradi- 
tion which they are intent on keeping up. 

The historical reason given by the Thandans, Kammalans and other 
artisan castes of Kerala for the polyandry that they practise, is that it 
is a Sinhalese custom which they brought with them when they moved 
to the south-west coast of India from Ceylon. 

When I asked the Todas of the Nilgiris why they practised polyan- 
drous marriage, they began by telling me that they did so because they 
were Indians, and that in their mythology, the Pandava brothers of the 
Mahabharata married Draupadi and shared her in common. Very soon 
I found out, however, that this was only an habitual answer with these 
people when they were asked this question, and that they found it a 
good one because this reference to past, alleged historical events made 
the custom appear acceptable and even enobling to the plain Indians. 


2. DEMOGRAPHIC REASONS 


The demographic argument often put forward to explain polyandry is 
really a perfectly simple one. If there are more men than women in a 
given society, it is claimed, this fact must induce the people to adopt 
polyandry as a solution to the difficulty which each man experiences in 
finding a wife. It is a logical, rational explanation, based on the ap- 
preciation of numeric quantities and their alleged influence on human 
sentiment. 

William Z. Park thus considers that a shortage of women, occurring 
through polygyny being relatively frequent among the Paviotso Indians 
of north America, is conducive to polyandry with these people. Linton 
notes that the proportion of men to women in the Marquesas is two and 
a half men to one woman. He considers that this is due to the practice 
of female infanticide which still exists but which is now kept from cul- 
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tural notice. Curiously enough, the ratio of sexes in polyandrous mar- 
riages among the Marquesans very nearly coincides with the figure given 
for the proportion of men to women. Each household, Linton tells us, 
consists of approximately two or three men to one woman. McLennan 
was convinced that female infanticide was the chief reason for the scar- 
city of women which led men to adopt polyandry. “Under the pressure 
of want”, he says, “the number will adjust to the available food.” (see 
page 102). Westermarck also lists the disproportion between the num- 
bers of men and of women as a reason for polyandry. This dispropor- 
tion can be ascribed to a number of causes, he thinks. These are that 
conditions of plenty seem to favour the breeding of more females than 
males, as does also cross-breeding between races; female infanticide; 
the selling of women outside the community; the influx of male im- 
migrants into a specified area; the high death rate of women in child- 
birth, through strenuous work or loose living; and finally, a high in- 
cidence of polygyny among some people. 

W. H. Rivers, searching for a reason for Toda polyandry, begins by 
stating (The Todas, p. 518 that) “There is no doubt whatever as to the 
close association of the polyandry of the Todas with female infanticide” 
(which causes a dearth of women in the tribe). Nevertheless, he goes on 
to say (p. 520): “I do not think that the Todas provide any definite 
evidence towards a solution of the vexed question of the relations be- 
tween polyandry and infanticide.” He admits, further on, that “It is 
possible that at their first arrival in the Nilgiri Hills, the Todas had few 
sources of food, and had a severe struggle for existence; that they there- 
fore adopted the practice of female infanticide, and that polyandry fol- 
lowed as a consequence”. But he puts the point very squarely, I think, 
when he writes: “I think it far more probable that the Todas brought 
the practice of polyandry with them when they came to the Nilgiris, 
but if this view should be adopted, there is still no evidence to show 
whether they also brought infanticide with them, or whether this custom 
developed owing to the fact that polyandry diminished the need for 
female children.” In other words, it is a problem of the chicken and 
the egg: which of the two came first. If Rivers’ view be adopted, that 
polyandry more probably preceded female infanticide, then we are for- 
cibly thrown back into looking for an explanation of Toda polyandry, 
which is not forthcoming from the above. 

It is certainly not for any demographic reason that the men associate 
to take one wife in common in Ceylon, and when I suggested to my 
informants that it might be, they appeared surprised that this idea should 
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have occurred to me. As it is, the Census returns for 1946 which | was 
able to secure, show that there are only a very few more men than 
women in the Ratnapura area: 1,907 more among the Kandyans out of 
a total of 38,123, and 1,911 among the Low Country Sinhalese out of 
8,303. Yet it is the Kandyans who are polyandrous and not the people 
from the Maritime Provinces. 

An excess of men over women in no way provides an explanation of 
polyandry in Kerala. Local enquiries made by the Tahsildar at my 
request, in lieu of census returns which were not available, showed that 
there were approximately one thousand more female Thandans than 
males, and that among the Kammalans in and around Perintalmana in 
the Walluvanad taluk there were five hundred less men than women. 

There are apparently no grounds either upon which to assume that 
the Todas are polyandrous because the number of men in the tribe is 
greater than that of the women. From my own census taken in 1949, 
it can be seen that there are two hundred and eighteen men to one 
hundred and seventy six women, or forty two more men, making a sex 
ratio of about four women to five men. Wife-stealing, in accordance 
with the time-honoured terershti custom, easily compensates those men 
who have difficulty in finding unwed girls to marry, and there is every 
reason to consider this practice, rather than polyandry, as the real an- 
swer to the dearth of women. 

No demographic reason could be elucidated for Tibetan polyandry, 
since no census of the population exists, and the number of men to 
women is anyone’s guess. Only in Ladak did I succeed in obtaining 
some figures. These showed that there were approximately one hundred 
more men than women in the tehsil (14,750 to 14,650), which figure 
cannot really account for polyandry in the area. Anyhow, it does not 
occur to Tibetans, any more than it does to other polyandrous peoples 
that I have visited, that there may exist a co-relation between the sex 
ratio and the practice of polyandry. 


3. SOCIOLOGICAL REASONS 


Reasons pertaining to special social organizations mainly concern trav- 
els of the men or the military service to which they are bound. There 
are other explanations too, however, as for instance, that given by 
Linton concerning the Marquesans when he says that a chief will take 
on a woman with many lovers as his wife, because the addition to the 
household of so many male labourers can only result in greater wealth 
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and prestige for the chief husband. Marcel Ner gives as an explanation 
of the sénrui custom in Indo-China, that the uncle who invites his sis- 
ter’s son to become the polyandrous husband of his wife is acting in 
accordance with the cultural norm of Tu-la or Da-la society which pre- 
scribes that it is right for the relations between the respective families 
of a man and of his wife to be continued after the husband’s death. 

For Sinhalese polyandry, Gunaratne seeks an explanation in the fact 
that householders were obliged in feudal times to be in attendance at 
Court for long periods of time. This made it imperative for someone 
of the family to remain with the wife, and nothing was more natural 
then than that a younger brother should be associated in the marriage 
to take the place of the first husband in his absence. T. B. Panabokke 
is of the same opinion, but to this reason he adds that one of the men 
might also be called upon to stay out for many nights guarding the fields 
against the depredations of wild animals and must therefore be replaced; 
or again, he might fall ill. J. M. Perera says that, in these circum- 
stances, it is only “prudent and natural” that a woman should have 
more than one husband, an argument which has our sympathy, but 
which we cannot see why should be restricted to Ceylon only. 

Speaking of the sedentary inhabitants of Tibet, Rockhill says that 
tillable lands in that country are of small extent and all already under 
cultivation. For these reasons, the peasantry can no longer afford to 
divide up the fields among the heirs of a family. The secular experience 
of the human race is, however, that several families cannot live in peace 
and concord under the same roof. It thus becomes necessary for broth- 
ers to take but one wife in common, as a solution to this problem of 
quiet and harmony at home. J. Talboys-Wheeler, who, contrary to 
most previous authors, states that the nomads of Tibet are polyandrous, 
considers that their marital customs may be the result of the necessity 
which exists, periodically, in such pastoral communities for the men to 
go in search of new pastures, or to dispose of the cattle in the plains 
of India. Westermarck agrees with this point of view, and adds that 
the same necessity exists among agriculturalists too, and that in mili- 
taristic societies, the men have to leave the home for long periods at a 
time, which is conducive to polyandry. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown in The 
Study of Kinship Systems (see Bibliography) tends to give the impres- 
sion that polyandry in its adelphic form at least, is due to what he terms 
the unity and the solidarity of the sibling group. 

The one sociological reason always evoked in conversation by my 
Tibetan informants was that someone must stay at home and look after 
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the family in the absence of the husband, when he goes out on com- 
mercial or other travels. Adelphic polyandry is then the ideal solution, 
1 heard, because, should the wife become pregnant in such periods, the 
child to be born will at least be of the same blood as the first husband. 


4, ECONOMIC REASONS 


By far the greatest amount of reasons suggested by various authors for 
polyandry are those that have to do with the economy of polyandrous 
peoples. 

It seems to me that Marcel Ner, although he does not expressly say 
so, does suggest that one of the objects of the sénrui arrangement is to 
provide for the economic support of the wife after the death of the eldest 
husband. The fact that the nephew cannot really refuse to marry her 
and is obliged to pay a fine consisting of three buffaloes, should he 
steadfastly turn her down after his uncle’s demise, appears to confirm 
this point of view. 

Gunaratne tells us that the poor people in Ceylon say that they prac- 
tise polyandry because each family cannot afford to split up into sep- 
arate units. The wealthy put an economic reason forward also when 
they state that they are polyandrous in order to keep riches and influ- 
ence concentrated in their hands. This is the same argument which is 
to be found in Papers on the Custom of Polyandry as Practised in 
Ceylon, where it is said that the landed aristocracy wants to preserve 
itself against the divison of estates, and for this reason, the men take 
one wife in common. T. B. Panabokke lists the desire to avoid splitting 
the property as a reason for Sinhalese polyandry, and Cordiniers like- 
wise speaks of the wish to preserve the property intact and to devolve 
it upon only one branch of the family. 

E. R. Leach, in Polyandry, Inheritance and the Definition of Mar- 
riage, makes a more subtle distinction. He rightly remarks that if two 
brothers share one wife, so that the only heirs of the brothers are the 
children born of that wife, then, from an economic point of view, the 
marriage will tend to cement the solidarity of the sibling pair rather 
than tear it apart, as would be the case if the brothers had separate 
wives and their children, for this reason, had separate economic in- 
terests. Noting that Sinhalese women may inherit property, he con- 
cludes that polyandry exists in Ceylon because there where both sexes 
are entitled to property inheritance, polyandrous arrangements serve, 
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both in theory and in practice, to reduce the potential hostility between 
sibling brothers. 

My only criticism of this contention would be that there do exist 
numerous societies, such as for instance in Greece where both sexes 
have property rights and the institution of dowry co-exists with pre- 
dominantly male inheritance. Culturally accepted norms, however, do 
not permit the polyandrous solution in such societies as the means by 
which hostility among sibling brothers is reduced, and there must there- 
fore be some additional determinant of its existence among peoples 
such as E. R. Leach describes. 

I would also like to comment on the author’s assertion that adelphic 
polyandry is consistently associated with systems in which both sexes 
have property rights. Considering that so many such systems exist with- 
out polyandry, it is difficult to see how, in cases where they do include 
the institution, the apparent correlation can have any profound signifi- 
cance. : 

Writing about Tibet, Linton states that the holdings of arable Jand 
have become too small to be sub-divided any longer. They are now 
passed on entire. This is due, in his opinion, to hard economic condi- 
tions, and the best proof of this is that polyandry is to be found only 
in the lower classes. The rich nobles are monogamous, he says, and 
sometimes polygynous. Lowie is not as categorical, but he does con- 
sider that some economic considerations are potent, as he words it, in 
the moulding of Tibetan marriage customs. W. W. Rockhill says that 
it is the desire to transmit the estate undivided that makes agricultur- 
alists practise polyandry. With nomads, whom he does not believe to 
be polyandrous, the situation is not the same, because they are not 
dependent, he thinks, on the providence of the soil. 

Shen and Liu, in their tale of a woman who insisted on also marry- 
ing her first husband’s son and even made it a condition for her be- 
trothal to the elder man, gave as a reason for her behaviour that she 
feared that the son would deprive her of the property should his father 
die first. For these Chinese authors, who write with great authority on 
Tibet and its inhabitants, a preoccupation with property, how to pre- 
serve it, how to avoid dividing it up, how to increase it, is what under- 
lies all Tibetan marital oddities. From his recent journey by car in 
Tibet, Winnington has brought back the impression that whatever the 
origin of polyandry among the nomads, it now has a compelling eco- 
nomic motive. If the herds and grazing rights were sub-divided there 
would not be enough for several sons each to support a wife, and the 
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solution is therefore for the eldest to marry and for his brothers to 
share his wife as long as they remain living together. Another Chinese 
author, Li Yu-i, says that noblemen are polyandrous because they do 
not want their income and titles impaired, which they would be if their 
owners were not polyandrous. He also considers that the peasants prac- 
tise polyandry for a similar reason. The Rev. Father Hermanns, we 
have seen, is sure that there are socio-economic reasons at the back of 
Tibetan polyandry, and insists, from his limited experience in the north- 
eastern province of Amdo, that polyandry is a necessary marriage 
(Notehe) for the poor, while the rich can indulge in polygyny. Both, 
he says, are to be looked upon as manifestations of economic conse- 
quence (6konomische Folgeerscheinungen). 

In his letter to me, High Court Judge Sri Mukandi Lal, described 
how a man, whom he had asked why his community in Tehri-Garwal 
practised polyandry, replied that this was their “pronote”. By this was 
meant, it seemed, that it was the security of their property, which was 
not to be divided. Aiyappan believes that the economic motive behind 
Thandan polyandry is the object of keeping the family property from 
disintegrating, which they achieve by limiting the number of heirs 
through polyandry. Westermarck has listed the following economic 
causes to which he says polyandry is due: the desire to check the growth 
of the population in poor regions, the wish to keep property undivided 
in the same family, the necessity of strengthening brotherly ties for pur- 
poses of labour, the will to keep riches and influence concentrated in 
the hands of the wealthy, the possibility of combining in order to pay a 
bride-price which one alone could not afford, and the obligations which 
exist in pastoral cultures of pooling all the available resources. 

To begin with, the Todas did give me an economic reason for their 
polyandry, that of avoiding the division of property. But I very quickly 
came to see that this reply was suggested to them by the way in which 
I put the question to them, fresh as I was from the north and the poly- 
andry of the Tibetans. It soon became obvious that property, notably 
in buffaloes, was divided up individually among the various male mem- 
bers of a family, and in this respect, polyandry could naturally serve no 
useful purpose. Theirs is an unusual type of polyandry, apparently di- 
vorced from what is elsewhere always the essential correlate of the 
institution, namely, the non-division of the inherited family property. 
Toda brothers share one wife in common, but their buffaloes are at the 
same time individually owned, as is also any other form of property 
that they may have. 
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In Lahul, Ladak and in Tibet proper, Tibetans all seem to favour 
economic reasons for their polyandry. The Lahulis do not want parti- 
tion of their holdings, and take one wife so as to share the property 
jointly and to hand it on intact to their heirs. The Ladakis marry only 
one woman, so as to avoid dividing the ownership of their fields and 
houses. They told me, moreover, that polyandry always enables them 
to have a ready labour force consisting of all the brothers who live with 
the one wife. The Tsang-pas in Tibet proper, who are particularly poor, 
reputedly practise polyandry because they cannot afford to split up 
agricultural holdings. This is the case with other Tibetans from other 
regions also, although perhaps not in so high a proportion as in Tsang. 
The aristocracy of this same province, together with that of Lhasa, are 
polyandrous in a very high proportion, for similar reasons as the Kan- 
dyan chieftains for whom it is a means of keeping up their status and 
their high standard of living. 


5. PERSONAL REASONS 


Individual personal reasons for which people sometimes find it more 
advantageous to live in polyandry are varied. Li Yu-i considers that it 
brings peace and contentment in a family, as brothers will not quarrel 
if they have only one wife. Quarrels, he says, are much more common 
between sisters-in-law than between brothers. Westermarck considers 
that the desire for offspring or for improved sexual relations often leads 
to polyandry both with men and with women. Wanting to have a child 
may cause a man to call another in to sire an heir, if he feels that he 
is in any way at fault; if a woman is free to choose her husbands, she 
may wish to take another one of her choice, because she considers him 
a more potent male with whom she will have greater satisfaction. The 
wishes of the woman in such matters should not be underestimated, 
Westermarck thinks, since in some cases they have been “the principal, 
if not the only cause of polyandry”. The weaker sex may desire to have 
more than one husband in order to be happier, to enjoy greater security, 
and also so as to acquire more prestige in the eyes of others in the 
community. 

But, he says, generally speaking, there can be little doubt that the 
main reason why polyandry is not more commonly practised is the nat- 
ural desire in most men to be in exclusive possession of their wives. 

Personal reasons put forward by informants in Ceylon were some- 
times original. Thus I was told that, as the wife of the eldest brother 
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would in any case seduce the younger ones, it was just as well that this 
fact be taken into consideration and that the tendency be institution- 
alized. I heard also that polyandry was highly moral, because it kept 
the men of a household from quarrelling, it taught them solidarity and 
the sharing between them of their most precious belongings. 

One of the personal reasons collected in the course of the ethno- 
graphic study in Kerala and given to me by an Ansari informant was that, 
in accordance with the proverb of their caste: “Where four breasts can- 
not agree, two heads can.” By this was meant that men can get on 
without quarrelling while women cannot. For this reason, polyandry 
brings peace and harmony in the home, whereas many sisters-in-law 
would only lead to bickering and strife. 

Panju and Narayana, the Thandan brothers whose family I specifi- 
cally studied, gave a further personal reason for living in polyandry, 
which might be valid. They told me that they had looked upon their 
elder brother’s wife, whom they had shared until they put up their own 
independent polyandrous household, as their “mother”, and had had, 
for this reason, considerable respect for her. I thought that this attitude 
of mind was not to be underestimated in an appreciation of the positive, 
individual and constructive forces which make polyandry a special form 
of the marital institution. 

When I pressed the Todas to stop giving me stereotyped explanations 
with which they had grown used to feed enquiring strangers, they told 
me that they practised polyandry because it kept the women from quar- 
relling in a family; if there was only one wife, they had peace at home. 
Did the brothers not quarrel then? I asked. To this they replied, no, 
that they would only do so if they were involved in squabbles between 
sisters-in-law, which were effectively avoided through polyandry. What 
they really meant to convey to me appears to have been that living in 
polyandry kept them from having individual wives in the family, women 
who would come into conflict with each other and drag their menfolk 
into strife. Thus they were polyandrous because, fundamentally, they 
did not want brothers to quarrel with each other, rather than because 
they wished to keep the women from doing so. 

My impression was that perhaps polyandry also persists among the 
Todas because it is one of the very aberrant customs which make these 
people appear so utterly different from their neighbours. Looking down 
upon all late arrivals in their mountain fastness as intruders, the Todas 
are keen to give the impression that they are still the Lords of the Soil, 
superior to all strangers. Thus they have become very conservative, an 
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attitude that acts as a defence mechanism. They carry on with their 
polyandry, sometimes justifying it on the grounds that they are nothing 
less than descendants of the Royal House of the Pandavas. 

In Ladak, I was told that polyandry avoided wives quarrelling and 
that peace and harmony were always present in a home where there was 
only one woman. I did not hear this explanation from central Tibetans, 
but from my acquaintance with Dele Rabden and other families in 
which sons and fathers shared a common wife, I was able to make in- 
teresting observations. I was struck by the fact that two types of this 
form of the marital union exist, the one in which the father has invited 
his son to marry his step-mother, and the other in which, to use the apt 
words of Sarat Chandra Das: “A father makes himself a partner in the 
marital rights over his son’s wife.” In both cases, the sons involved 
showed a passivity which anyone in our Western societies would cer- 
tainly qualify as astonishing. In addition, it did definitely seem satis- 
factory for the son to marry his father’s second wife, and for the father 
to become the husband of his daughter-in-law, a satisfaction which un- 
doubtedly facilitated the contracting of such unusual unions, however, 
much they may have been distasteful from other points of view. 


B. CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE REASONS SUGGESTED 


When the evidence supplied both by the existing material on polyandry 
and by the ethnographic study is critically analysed, it is possible, I 
think, to formulate some definite conclusions. 


1. THE HISTORIAL REASONS 


There does appear to be some justification for the claim that historical 
tradition (that is, the inertia of cultural norms accepted in a distant 
past) is a reason for the practice of polyandry. The Indian epic, the 
Mahabharata, may only be a mythological work, but in a country where 
myths and factual events are very difficult to differentiate from each 
other, where history is generally presented in fabulous, legendary form, 
there are strong reasons to look upon it as reflecting at least a certain 
amount of truth. The early Aryan invaders of India are very realisti- 
cally depicted in the Mahabharata, and if some aspects of their culture 
are accepted as real on the strength of this tale, why not the polyandry 
of the five Pandava brothers too? We have seen, besides, that this is 
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not the only reference to the customs in Indian classical literature. 

In Ceylon, the ancient regal tradition of the Kingdom of Kandy, in 
which the early sovereigns were born and wed in polyandry is evoked 
by the present-day descendants of the chieftains of old to justify the 
polyandrous unions of the contemporary Rate Mahatmaya. There do 
appear to be serious grounds for this contention. 

Thandans, Kammalans and other artisan castes of Kerala claim a 
historical connection with Ceylon, from where they say they brought 
polyandry to the south-west coast of India. The etymology of the name 
Tiya, and legendary accounts of the journey of the artisans to and from 
the great island to the south, as well as considerable evidence of close 
cultural connections in other domains, all point to the justification of 
such a claim. It certainly affords a convenient and quite convincing 
explanation as to why the people of these few castes are polyandrous, 
whereas the remaining bulk of many millions of the population of 
Kerala are not. 

When Sarat Chandra Das states that the Tibetans of U-Tsang have 
borrowed polyandry from their cousins in Kham, the reputation of this 
celebrated traveller and scholar obliges one to consider his pronounce- 
ment seriously. From what others have written on Tibet, and from 
what I myself heard from both Kham-pas and from central Tibetans 
(Pd-pas (Bod-pa)), I am, nevertheless, not at all of the same opinion. 
Polyandry, since time immemorial, seems to have been a form of the 
marital institution both in U and in Tsang, where it is extremely widely 
distributed. In Kham, on the other hand, there is less of it, and the 
population simply looks upon it as generally Tibetan and not specifi- 
cally indigenous to the province. 

It is difficult for us to consider valuable these evolutionary theories 
purporting to situate polyandry at a stage in the development of the 
institution of marriage through the ages. The arguments upon which 
the theory is based are purely speculative extensions of the then fashion- 
able new Darwinian ideas. The evidence put forward to justify the hypo- 
thesis is generally imperfect and elementary, since it is based upon facts 
collected by untrained travellers and observers of the early times of 
European colonial expansion which have since been found to be sadly 
lacking in accuracy and entirety. It would no doubt be imprudent and 
untimely to reject such evolutionary concepts offhand, but certainly 
much more knowledge than we have now of the true facts will be neces- 
sary before it will be possible to make a pronouncement with any au- 
thority and certainty on the subject. 
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It is already evident from what has been written earlier, that demo- 
graphic reasons advanced as explanations of polyandry appear to be 
very slender and unconvincing. It is undoubtedly tempting to imagine 
that there must be a connection between the fact that men are more 
numerous than women in a given society, and the practice of having 
more than one husband to every wife. It is this sort of rational reason- 
ing which led my Sinhalese informant, Mr. G. H. Ellawala, to enquire 
from me whether the governments of Great Britain and Germany were 
perhaps thinking of introducing polygamy (polygyny) so as to provide 
sufficient husbands for the excess of women now in existence in those 
countries as a result of World War II. 

The census figures which I have given for the Ratnapura area in 
Ceylon, of the Walluvanad taluk in Kerala, of the Todas of the Nilgiris 
and of the Ladak Tehsil in western Tibet (Kashmir), all tend to show 
that a relatively small proportion of men in excess of women cannot 
possibly be a determinant concomitant of polyandry. In the case of the 
Thandans and of the Kammalans, we saw that the number of women 
exceeded that of the men in the area where the proportion of polyan- 
drous families was the most dense. For the Todas, Rivers has clearly 
stated the problem when he asks which circumstance is a determinant 
of the other. 

Actually, there are other non-polyandrous peoples in the world among 
which the ratio of men to women is heavily weighted in favour of the 
male sex. Without going further afield that Kerala, we find, for in- 
stance, that side by side with the Hindus and those castes that practise 
polyandry, live the Moslem Moplas. With them, the proportion of men 
to women is of the rate of five males to two females, and yet they are 
not polyandrous. Their religion, Islam, forbids them to be, and even if 
they are converts from the ranks of the Tiyas and the artisans, as some 
of them are, they would rather perish than continue with a custom 
which has become abhorrent to them through their conversion to Mo- 
hammedanism. 


3. THE SOCIOLOGICAL REASONS 


The sociological reasons for polyandry which are sometimes put for- 
ward, also by the people who practise it themselves, appear to have a 
close correlation with the custom. Radcliffe-Brown has stated that 
adelphic polyandry should be interpreted in the light of the structural 
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principle of the unity and the solidarity of the sibling group. I have 
shown in my article on this question, that I agree with this point of 
view, but do not consider it a sufficient explanation of polyandry. To 
effect this, we should go deeper and attempt to discover what actually 
brings about such close unity and solidarity, as it is probably the same 
determinants that lie behind the appearance of adelphic polyandry. The 
sociological reasons are thus of secondary importance. They are closely 
allied to the emergence of polyandry, but are themselves tied, I believe, 
to the circumstances which produce favourable conditions conducive to 
polyandry. 

The secondary importance of sociological reasons becomes very ap- 
parent, I think, in the full and detailed description which J. M. Perera 
has given of the unfortunate Sinhalese wife who has but one husband 
and, being obliged to go out at night to seek help when he is ill, returns 
to find him dead and her child burnt in the open fireplace. We are told, 
somewhat naively, that all this would not have happened if there had 
only been another husband at home. But is this really sufficient reason 
for the adoption of a polyandrous form of marriage? Obviously not, 
for, if so, how is it that polyandry is not more frequently met with else- 
where? The same reasoning applies equally well, I believe, to the oft 
repeated claim that more than one husband is needed to remain at home 
with a man’s wife when he goes away on commercial or military jour- 
neys. Cannot such an emergency be met in other ways? Are not other 
provisions made for identical situations among other peoples, in other 
parts of the world? I am very sure that they are, as for example, among 
Polynesians who go on long maritime expeditions. 


4. THE ECONOMIC REASONS 


A difficult and austere economy is perhaps the most convincing of all 
the reasons proffered as an explanation of polyandry. Circumstances 
of great need, resulting from an arid and unfertile natural environment, 
or from social conditions which condemn one section of the population 
to privations and hardships do seem to exist in correlation with solidly 
established polyandry. 

In Ceylon, it is the miserable paddy-growers who are polyandrous 
because, it is said, they cannot afford to divide their property. The 
same reason is given for Tibetan polyandry, especially in Lahul, Ladak 
and the province of Tsang in central Tibet, and identical pronounce- 
ments have been made for the inhabitants of Tehri-Garhwal and for 
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the Thandans of Kerala. Personally, it was in Ratnapura and in Kye- 
lang and Leh that I found conditions closest to those which it is sug- 
gested are conducive to polyandry. W. W. Rockhill states that, because 
the Tibetan nomads are not dependent on the providence of the soil, 
they are not polyandrous, which is incorrect. What the author has over- 
looked is obviously that the herds of yaks and flocks of sheep and goats 
do not belong to the nomads themselves. They are the property of the 
landowners who only leave 30% approximately of the yearly produce 
to the men and women to whom they farm them out. As a consequence, 
these people are not well off and most of them do appear to practise 
polyandry as a means to keep their meagre possessions undivided, ex- 
actly as the peasants do. 


5S. THE PERSONAL REASONS 


I was very impressed, I will concede, that ninety-five per cent of the 
replies that I obtained from those whom I asked why they practised 
polyandry indicated that they did so in order to avoid quarrels among 
the brothers in a family. A slightly lower percentage of answers in- 
ferred that they were polyandrous so that there were no sisters-in-law 
to embroil the men in strife — which is basically the same reply. To 
these individual reasons should be added those mentioned by Wester- 
marck, that the desire for offspring in both sexes and of greater sexual 
enjoyment for the woman are also of considerable importance. The 
fact that a porjag is often added to a household in which a number of 
brothers live with one wife in Tibet corroborates this suggestion. I had 
occasion to observe this when interviewing Lha-dzom and her hus- 
bands in Kalatse (see page 390). 

Other personal reasons which I have noted in the course of my field- 
work can certainly also be looked upon as closely linked with poly- 
andry. These are the expectation of the seduction of younger brothers 
by the elder’s wife, something which must be faced and provided for; 
looking upon the elder brother’s wife, to whom the younger ones are 
also married, as a “mother”; and the astonishingly passive attitude 
shown by sons in accepting the wishes of their fathers to share a wife, 
young or old, with them, coupled with the satisfaction which sons cer- 
tainly receive from being wed to their step-mothers, in the same way 
that fathers undoubtedly derive great pleasure from marrying their 
daughters-in-law. 
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Comparing the various reasons which have been put forward for poly- 
andry, it can be said that historical tradition is a good one, a sex ratio 
favouring men is a bad one, sociological reasons are indifferent ex- 
planations, but economic ones are perhaps the most satisfactory of 
them all. Among others, individual reasons given, the desire that broth- 
ers should not quarrel appears to weigh heavily with the people them- 
selves; this is sometimes expressed in the form of not wanting many 
sisters-in-law, so that the menfolk will not become involved in their 
differences. 


C. THE PROPOSED ANTHROPOLOGICAL THEORY OF POLYANDRY 


It now becomes possible, on the basis of these findings, to answer the 
three questions which were set forth at the beginning of this chapter. 
My reply to these queries will constitute, as I have said, the anthro- 
pological theory of polyandry which I wish to suggest as a possible 
working hypothesis. 

Polyandry is initially due, I believe, to the fact that certain peoples 
find themselves living in a difficult and insecure natural environment 
which imposes upon them a strenuous economic and social organiza- 
tion. This necessarily takes the form of a very great interdependence 
between the men in the society, who, in order to work either fields or 
herds of animals, have to put the good of the community before their 
own selfish and individual aims. Great solidarity between them is thus 
cultivated; they repress their natural aggression to a marked degree, 
and develop feelings of interdependence and of love for one another to 
a much greater extent than other people living in more clement environ- 
mental conditions. The balance of love and hate which exists normally 
in every individual is thus upset in favour of affection between these 
men, who come to look upon their unity as the supreme social ideal to 
be attained. The unity and solidarity of the sibling group — to use 
Radcliffe-Brown’s phraseology — is thus enormously intensified, far 
beyond the usual requirements of the average nuclear family elsewhere. 

Fraternal polyandry becomes the rule with these peoples. On the 
very good excuse that close association between males is essential and 
jealousy must therefore not be given a free rein, incestuous desires find 
considerable satisfaction in the fact that access to a sister-in-law is pos- 
sible, as it is too, in certain circumstances, even to a step-mother or a 
daughter-in-law. 
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Such practices become socially acceptable, because the community 
is in need of close cooperation and solidarity between men. Should 
there, however, exist opposing norms in the culture, acquired either 
from living in another, more favourable environment earlier, or by ac- 
culturation to a previous diffusion, polyandry will not be accepted as 
functionally appropriate, and other solutions to the environmental dif- 
ficulties which beset the community will be sought and adopted. 

If the practice has succeeded in being institutionalized, it will persist 
through historical tradition. The inertia of cultural norms accepted in 
a distant past will tend to ensure the continuance of the custom, react- 
ing successfully against individual attempts to abandon it, and forcing 
the members of the community to conform to it. Brought into close 
contact with an alien culture, a sense of ‘‘nationality” opposed to those 
who do not practise polyandry, may, in some cases, come to its assist- 
ance, contributing thereby to its maintenance, despite adverse circum- 
stances. 

The various points of this theory can be summarized and condensed 
into the following sentence: Polyandry is a latent male homosexual and 
near-incestuous form of the marital institution, correlated with exces- 
sive economic and social pressure on the nuclear family of peoples 
living in a difficult natural or social environment, provided no special 
cultural norm is opposed to it; it persists through historical tradition, 
or as the result of a reactionary “national” defence mechanism. 

Individual tendencies which, in other societies, could not be normally 
satisfied, can be expressed in such a community. Their fulfilment is 
even institutionalized as polyandry, because it is socially desirable. 
When H. Th. Fischer says, in connection with the Marquesans, that 
“what is here called a polyandrous marriage is much more an institu- 
tionalized form of mutual assistance, upon which the Marquesan eco- 
nomy is based”, I am sure that he is right, except that marriage, poly- 
androus marriage, is also part of the “institutionalized form of (eco- 
nomic) mutual assistance”. I see no reason why these two are incom- 
patible as Fischer seems to make out. 

Cicisbeism in such a case would not be sufficient. The society in 
which a woman can be shared by a number of men needs more than 
just a loose link between the partners. General social stability requires 
stability and permanence in the individual family, and marmiage, as op- 
posed to temporary sexual connections without obligations, consequent- 
ly becomes an imperative necessity. 

On the whole, the peculiar morality of polyandrous peoples, which 
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makes them consider their special form of marriage as the most desir- 
able, is not much protection for polyandry, when it is threatened by 
outside, disruptive influences. With such an occurrence, the “natural 
desire in most men to be in exclusive possession of their own wives”, 
of which Westermarck speaks, generally reasserts itself and comes into 
conflict with the special norms of the men’s own polyandrous society. 
There is a tendency to re-establish the balance between love and hate 
in each individual, and for him not to show so much unity and solidar- 
ity any more with the other male partners of his marriage. He will be 
filled with feelings of shame and ridicule and with a sense of his own 
“backwardness” which will cause him to abandon polyandry, at first 
only gradually and half-heartedly — often denying that it is practised in 
his community — but eventually quite completely. 

By drawing on biology for a term, polyandry can thus be described 
as a “recessive” cultural trait. Through the procedure just described, it 
is fragile and easily destroyed when in contact with non-polyandrous 
societies. Having appeared as the product of very special economic 
and social circumstances, it disappears again with great facility when 
more usual conditions are present, conditions that bring about a right- 
ing of the abnormal lack of balance between individual tendencies of 
love and aggression between men. 

It is to be noted that the most primitive peoples rarely practise poly- 
andry. In order to be capable of it, so to speak, it is essential that a 
developed sense of property and of the husbanding of resources be 
present, social attainments which are seldom to be found among back- 
ward tribes. Of the four peoples that I particularly studied, only the 
Todas were not literate, but their polyandry was of a very special kind. 

Why are some peoples polyandrous and others not? Because, I 
think, the necessary conditions for the emergence of this form of the 
marital institution are not present everywhere. These conditions are 
principally environmental, but it is also necessary that no cultural ac- 
cepted norms hinder the adoption of polyandry, circumstances which 
are found only among very few peoples. 

These last words also constitute my answer to the third question as 
to why polyandry is so rare. Fischer suggests that, since it is sufficient 
for one man to marry a woman to legitimize her children, the custom 
is practically never encountered. But it appears to me far more likely 
that the real reason for which polyandry is not more widespread is 
because those suitable circumstances for its appearance which I have 
described above, do not often occur. 
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It may be that my anthropological theory of polyandry does not 
apply completely to such special cases as the hohombe institution of 
the Bashi Lele of the Kasai in the Belgian Congo, to the sdnrui practice 
of the Tu-la or Da-la of Indo-China, and to some of the aspects of the 
Marquesan household constitution. More would have to be known 
about the functions which these institutions fulfil in the cultural setting 
of the society of which they are part. I am confident, nevertheless, that 
my theory accounts satisfactorily for the polyandry of the Kandyans, of 
the Thandans, Kammalans and other artisan castes of Kerala, of the 
Todas of the Nilgiris, and of the Tibetans, for the very commendable 
reason that it has been formulated as a result of the ethnographic ob- 
servations made in the course of my field-work among these peoples. 


CONCLUSION 


This last chapter concludes my anthropological study of polyandry. 
The research and exposition have been lengthy, longer than I expected, 
but, as I have said in the Introduction, the scope of the subject has 
“developed far beyond the proportions which I believed it would have” 
(see p. 15). Notably, the anthropological significance has grown and 
has come to cover many points which it was not possible to appreciate 
in 1937 when I first travelled out into the field. 

The results have been rewarding. In the section on the theoretical 
background, it is evident that earlier concepts of polyandry were vague 
and confused. The term covered a wide variety of situations extending 
from transient sexual connections between one woman and many men 
to institutionalized forms of marriage comprising more than one partner 
of both sexes. In order to clarify this initial obscurity, it became neces- 
sary to give more accuracy to the terminology used. Not only was it 
essential for words such as “polyandry”, “polygyny”, “polygamy”, “mo- 
nogamy”, and “conjoint-marriage” to be more precisely defined, but it 
was even found necessary to re-appraise the meaning of the term “mar- 
riage”. Accordingly, “polyandry” through this study has been strictly 
used only to designate a particular form of the marital institution as 
opposed to other non-marital cases which have been differently de- 
scribed as “cicisbeism”, “concubinage” or as passing love affairs. I 
believe that this new theoretical approach has, to a large extent, con- 
tributed in bringing a greater clarity to the concepts with which this 
study is concerned, particularly that of polyandry. 

From the ethnographic study it will be seen that Tibetan polyandry 
is by far the most interesting of all those forms of the institution which 
I investigated in and around the Indian sub-continent. It has been less 
subject to outside influence than the Sinhalese, is practised by a far 
larger population than among the Todas of the Nilgiris, and has a rela- 
tive uniformity throughout the social body which is not to be found in 
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the complex society of Kerala. It also reaches such extremes as the 
polyandry of fathers and sons of the central area, a unique phenome- 
non, hardly to be encountered anywhere else in the world. From my 
contacts with the Tibetans, 1 gathered the impression of a solid cultural 
background, developed in the absence of much culture-contact, an orig- 
inal, personal way of living in which adaptable, extraordinarily varied 
and flexible marital customs played an important role. 

Tibet is obviously the largest area in the world in which polyandry 
is practised, and the Tibetans should, for this reason, be the first among 
all peoples to draw our attention in a study of the institution. It is 
therefore all the more unfortunate that the difficulties of access, mainly 
political, should be so great. This, of course, does nevertheless create 
advantages too. If Tibetan society has been so little subject to outside 
influence, if its culture, and more particularly is polyandry, have re- 
tained so much of their pristine quality, it is precisely because Tibet is 
inaccessible. It has been able to develop and evolve in accordance with 
its own stresses and needs, and produce something original and per- 
sonal which is rather unique in this present, fast-shrinking world of 
ours. These very difficulties, however, keep us also from proper ob- 
servation. Travel and sojourn in the country of the Dalai Lama is dis- 
appointingly limited, often denied, to the anthropologist. Out of neces- 
sity, work of the kind that I conducted in Kalimpong, becomes the only 
alternative, and even then it is not always easy, as can be seen from 
what I have written. 

I very much regret that I was debarred from entering Tibet in 1950 
as I had requested. But I am at the same time grateful that I was able 
to do as much as I did in the end, in the Kalimpong area. What I 
gathered there was certainly better than nothing. For it is surprising 
how little has been studied, from an anthropological point of view, in 
Tibet. Its geography, religion and literature are far better known than 
the customs of its inhabitants. For this very reason it is sad to think 
that, perhaps, the observations and field work which I was able to carry 
out on the Tibetans in the last years, however imperfect they may be, 
do perhaps constitute the last possible chance of obtaining a record of 
fast disappearing customs. Within a period of time, possibly shorter 
than we imagine, it may well be that Tibet wil be “modernized” and 
all traces of polyandry be gone for ever. 

In my account of peoples reported polyandrous and only briefly 
visited, I have shown that, apart from the Todas and those castes of 
Kerala among whom polyandry is pronounced, fraternal cicisbeism is 
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practised by the Jats of the Punjab and by tribes in South India which 
include the Kotas of the Nilgiris. The impression derived from this fact 
is that a form of relationship between the sexes, if not actual polyandry 
at least very akin to it, is in existence over a widespread cultural area 
of India. 

Indian mythology contains unmistakable tales of polyandry, the most 
outstanding of which concerns the five Pandava brothers who shared 
Draupadi, their wife, in common. It is perhaps not entirely without 
significance that the Mahabharata is an epic of the early Aryan invaders 
of India from Central Asia. The fact that polyandry is today found in 
its best preserved form among the isolated inhabitants of the Tibetan 
plateau, suggests a possible ancient connection between the custom and 
the peoples living north of the Himalayas. 

It should also be noted that two important polyandrous communities 
in the world today, the Tibetan and the Sinhalese, are Buddhist. Re- 
lated to Ceylon by popular belief, are the Thandans (Tiyas), Kammalans 
and allied artisan castes of Kerala. The Todas, admittedly, do not ap- 
pear to be so, but then their own contention that they are indigenous 
to the Nilgiris is open to question. From this, it may be suggested that 
the connection between polyandry and Buddhism is closer than it would 
seem at first, and that the Central Asian cultural texture common to 
both is perhaps not entirely fortuitous. 

A concept of this kind, of cultural history, naturally has nothing to 
do with the anthropological theory which I have put forward in the last 
chapter to explain the emergency of polyandry. To formulate such a 
suggested hypothesis, it was necessary to take into consideration prin- 
cipally sociological and economic factors. Historical and psychological 
ones were merely implied because it was not my intention to give these 
any greater importance at this stage. 

I mentioned in the Introduction that I hoped to publish later an ac- 
count of the psychological findings which I made during my study of 
polyandry in the field. When I do this, it will be found, I think, that 
the anthropological theory presented here is by no means out of con- 
text, but, on the contrary, serves a useful purpose in providing a proper 
background and setting to the psychoanalytical observations. 
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NARRATIVE OF JOURNEYS MADE 


In 1937, having completed my preliminary studies of Anthropology at 
the London School of Economics, I decided on India as the most suit- 
able place to investigate polyandry. Together with my wife, 1 set off 
in the spring, to travel to that country overland by car. 

We travelled by way of France, Italy, north Africa (Cyrenaica), 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Irak, Iran (Persia), and entered Baluchistan at 
Mirjawa in April, 1938. We went on by Quetta, Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Multan, to Lahore, where we remained for some time, in order to gather 
information about the possibilities of studying polyandrous peoples in 
or around the Punjab. 

Eventually, 1 decided to proceed to the Kulu valley in the north, 
where the Kanets were still said to practise polyandry. As I have re- 
lated, this proved to be a fallacy, but, while in Kulu during May and 
the beginning of June 1938, I obtained information about the custom 
further north, in the Himalayas. I also made a short excursion to 
Malana, where some polyandry was reputedly in existence, but failed 
to find any evidence of it. 

After the snows had thawed and it became possible to cross the 
Himalayas, we went over the Rothang Pass (13,050 ft.) into the valley 
of Lahul. Here, in the capital, Kyelang, we remained for a month, 
gathering extremely useful information and studying actual polyan- 
drous families for the first time. My interpreters and informants re- 
peatedly mentioned to me during this period that theirs was only a pale 
reflection of Tibetan polyandry practised still further north. So insist- 
ent were they and so interesting did the prospect appear of discovering 
other people even more addicted to this special form of marriage, that 
in the end I decided to go on and to return to the Indian plains by way 
of Kashmir and the trade routes from Kulu to that State. 

I hired some ponies from a Tibetan Gya-kar Kham-pa (rGya-gar 
K'hams-pa) horse dealer and caravaneer, called Tsewang Norbu (Ts’he- 
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dbang Nor-pu), who had already brought us to Kyelang from Kulu. 
Towards the middle of July, with some added personnel recruited from 
him and placed under the authority of his daughter, Délma (sGrol-ma), 
we left for Rupchu and Ladak. (For an account of this journey, see 
Chevauchée tibétaine, by the same author, Fernand Nathan editeur, 
Paris, 1958.) 

My first stage was the Shar Shu monastery, near Kolong, where the 
Wazir of Lahul and his family resided. Here we attended the annual 
masked dance of the lamas, and spent the night at Thakur Partap 
Chand’s fort-like castle. It was here, too, that I met the goba of the 
nomads of Rupchu; he was introduced to me by Mangal Chand, alias 
amchi Tashi Dawa, and I received an invitation to go to Korzok. 

The next day, we continued to Patseo or Dozam (rDo-Zam) as it is 
called in Tibetan, and camped with Tsewang Norbu, chief of the Gya- 
kar Kham-pa, and his people for a few days until we received the pack 
ponies and men which I had ordered from him. 

This gave us the opportunity to attend the local fair and annual mar- 
ket here and to see for ourselves in what manner goods from the nomads 
further north were bought or exchanged for other products by the sed- 
entary Lahulis. We also attended a local show given by travelling enter- 
tainers from Spiti, in which they performed the ancient ceremony of 
breaking a large stone on the chest of a man. 

The climb up over the Baralatcha pass (16,147 ft.) was strenuous, 
but we were soon over it, and travelling on the flat Lingti plain, along 
the banks of the Yunan river. We reached the Ser chu and then the 
Tsarab chu, which we forded to reach Spiti. A short distance further 
on, we crossed the south-eastern boundary of Kashmir, and continued 
our progress now through that State. 

A few days later, we turned in a south-easterly direction so as to 
reach the shores of the lake called Tso (mTs’ho) Morari (this is the 
name on the map, but I heard locally that it should be more correctly 
Moriri), where the goba resided. 

We arrived at our destination towards the beginning of August, not 
without difficulty because we had had to cross some very high passes, 
one of them the Lagnyal-la (20,600 ft.). Our caravan, both men and 
horses, suffered from the unusual altitude and, for some days, were 
quite unable to go on. But finally, we descended to relatively more 
reasonable heights and were received, some distance away from where 
we were going to stay, by the goba and his nephew. They were both 
relatives of the Karpa house in Lahul. 
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We were taken to a camp two miles further on where we found some 
black, yak-hair, Tibetan tents, standing, as they do, like spiders because 
of their strange construction. There were flocks of sheep about, as well 
as a few yaks (gYag), animals from which our present hosts, the no- 
mads, made their living. A tent, larger than the others, proved to be 
that of the goba, and we were taken close to it and invited to put up 
our own tents nearby. 

Very soon after our arrival, we attended a masked dance at the 
monastery, and the abbot himself acted the Black Hat dancer which is 
the principal role. There were many spectators present, all the nomads 
of Rupchu taking a particular and obvious pleasure in what they saw. 
Another day, we witnessed a ceremony called zor (Zor) in which a 
torma, made of the head, backbone and entrails of a goat, standing on 
the animal’s skin, was destroyed by lamas armed with great knives, as 
a way of exorcising devils and evil spirits. 

Then came a reception in the goba’s tent, a festive function at which 
there were many guests. We were entertained with chang, dried meat, 
tsampa, turnips and buttered tea, and the party was a very gay one in 
which most of the guests, the goba and the abbot included, got roaring 
drunk. 

At another reception to which we were invited at the monastery be- 
fore leaving and in which all our caravaneers received coloured bits of 
rag as talismans from the hands of the tulku, I was able to inform my- 
self about the marital customs of the nomads. 

The day after the reception at the gompa, we left for Leh, capital 
of Ladak (7th August, 1938). It was a cold journey as there was frost 
already on the high passes, and we had three to cross before we reached 
lower ground near Tso Kar (mTs’ho dKar), “the White Lake”. From 
here, we continued down the Gya valley, where we encountered the 
first houses and fields again and received our first letter in many weeks, 
addressed to us by the Superintendent of the Moravian Mission in Ley, 
the Reverend Walter Asboe. A few stages further on, we crossed the 
Indus near Upshi, and followed its right bank past Himis and Tikse 
gompas to Sheh, one stage before our destination. 

On the 22nd August, 1938, we came to Leh in the early afternoon 
and were received at the entrance of the town by the Moravian Mis- 
sionary, the local authorities and a crowd of Ladakis, men, women and 
children. We were taken past the mile long mani walls to the Residency 
in the south-westerly quarter, where we had been authorized to stay 
during the period of our visit to Ladak. Very soon, we met those who 
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were to act as interpreters and informants and a useful period of study 
opened up, destined to last until the 24th of September, 1938. 

At that date, we left Leh on our way to the vale of Kashmir, and our 
first halt was at Spituk Gompa, in the Indus valley, only a few miles 
from the Ladaki capital. I did not meet Skushog Bakula, the chief lama 
of Ladak, at his seat in Spituk, because he was away in Central Tibet 
for his education. But I had a meeting with the acting head of the 
monastery, from whom I gathered interesting information concerning 
polyandry in U-Tsang (where he had been for his studies). 

Six days later, near Ri-dzong, we met the bandit, Norgyds (Nor- 
rGyas), from Tibet proper, who had taken refuge in Kashmir to escape 
from the Tibetan Government. He told us hair-raising tales of his ex- 
periences (which, however interesting, it would be irrelevant to narrate 
here) and begged for my intercession with the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
so that he, Norgyds, should not be handed back to Tibet, but allowed 
asylum in India. 

I took advantage of the appearance of this man to question him about 
polyandry in his country. He was most willing to speak and was in- 
formative, believing, no doubt, that if he rendered me this service, | 
might be better disposed in return to grant him the favour that he had 
requested of me. 

Proceeding along the Treaty Road to Srinagar from Leh, I had oc- 
casion to find further polyandrous households, so long as we were in 
the areas of Buddhist, Tibetan culture, that is as far as Mulbek. On 
arrival in Kalatse, where we crossed the Indus on a wooden suspension 
bridge, we camped, and the following day stayed on in order to make 
some investigations. It was here that I heard, incidentally, about Hero- 
dotus’ gold-digging ants and had the ancient tale confirmed by the local 
people (see Bibliography, A History of Western Tibet by the Rev. 
A. H. Francke). 

After Mulbek, we passed out of the regions of Tibetan cultural af- 
finity and entered the purely Kashmiri Moslem area. Beyond Kargil, 
which we left on the 15th of October, 1938, we met some Dards of Dah 
on the road, travelling with a caravan to their homes, and I noted now 
Tibetanized these tall, blond men with blue eyes were in their dress and 
manner. They, too, it appeared, were polyandrous. 

Unfortunately, we no longer had time to pay them a visit. After a 
talk with them, we pressed on to get over the ill-famed Zoji-la, leading 
to the lower valleys beyond, before the winter snows set in. A few days 
later we reached our destination, Srinagar, the captial of Kashmir. 
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We were accompanied on the whole journey from Kulu by Délma, 
the Gya-kar K’hampa daughter of Tsewang Norbu. With her came two 
male members of her family, and a former Tibetan monk from the 
monastery of Tashi Lumpo (bKra-shis Lhun-po) in Tsang (gTsang), in 
central Tibet. This man’s name was Lobsang (bLo-bZang) and he 
proved as knowledgeable a guide concerning everything Tibetan as | 
could have wished for. Married since he had Jeft the monastery, he 
and his wife brought their two boys along with them, the youngest 
being only just over five years of age. From Leh onwards, we ex- 
changed Délma’s two male relatives for new, Ladaki caravaneers under 
one Tashi (bKra-shis), and it was this man and five of his friends who 
supplied me with the twenty five pack ponies which we used to carry 
our belongings from Leh in Ladak to Srinagar. Joseph Gergan accom- 
panied us as far as Kargil. 

From our travelling companions I heard during our journey that 
there was much to study concerning polyandry in Tibet proper. They 
advised me to try to reach Lhasa and central Tibet if I could, assuring 
me that in the heart of the country there existed even stranger poly- 
androus customs than those we had seen on the fringes. They told me 
that Kalimpong, in the Darjeeling district of the Indian province of 
Bengal (then undivided), would be a good starting point. Taking their 
advice, after returning to Lahore from Srinagar in November, we set 
off in our car to cross practically the whole of northern India, arriving 
by road in Kalimpong just before Christmas, 1938. 

In this very attractive town, situated at the beginning of the main 
Trade Route to central Tibet, I was able to gather much information 
concerning Tibetan customs and ways of life. So rewarding was the 
search and so pleasant did Kalimpong appear to us, that I resolved 
there and then to return some day for a longer stay. I also contacted 
those officials of the Government of India (then British) who were re- 
sponsible for allowing foreign travellers into Tibet, and made arrange- 
ments for it to be possible for us to obtain permission to go to Lhasa 
when we next visited this part of the world. We then left for south 
India, to work among the Todas and the inhabitants of Malabar. 

Our way lay over Calcutta, by train to Nagpur and Bombay, where 
I purchased a new car, having sold the old one in Calcutta on our way 
through. We made excursions to Poona, Goa and Hyderabad, and from 
there went on to Bezwada and Madras. After our visits to Pondicherry 
and places of archaelogical interest in the Tamil country, we motored 
up to the Nilgiris, taking a house for the summer of 1939, in Coonoor. 
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It was from there that I made my first research work among the Todas 
and other hill tribes of the district. 

In August, we descended to the south-west coast, passing through 
Mysore and Mercara in Coorg. We arrived in Tellicherry, in Malabar, 
at the end of the month, when the clouds of war were already gathering 
fast on the international political horizon. The first days of September 
found us in this remote part of India, on a visit to the French possession 
of Mahé. On learning that World War II had started, we immediately 
packed and left, returning to Madras where we sought a passage home. 

After waiting some time, we were told that we might embark on a 
ship of the Danish East Asiatic Company in Colombo. We proceeded 
there in all haste, but were kept waiting sufficiently long in the Sinha- 
lese capital to be able to visit the place and gather some anthropological 
information of value. We resolved to return here as soon as the war 
was over, should we survive it. 

I spent the next eight years in the Greek Army. I was demobilized 
in 1947, and immediately took steps to resume my anthropological 
work. I was able to do this at the beginning of 1949, when my wife 
and I arrived back in Ceylon by air in the February of that year. This 
time I had the leisure and means to study Sinhalese polyandry and, 
after obtaining the necessary information, as I have said, put up our 
camp in the interior, in the Kandyan region of Ratnapura. 

We remained here until April, and then moved to Cochin in south- 
west India. A short spell of work in Ernakulam and the surrounding 
country, including Travancore, yielded interesting data. But very soon, 
the temperature became excessive, and conditions of work insupport- 
able, so that we drove up to the Nilgiris for the summer, resuming my 
investigations of Toda polyandry which I had left off ten years before. 
We stayed in Ootacamund from the beginning of May until the end of 
September, 1949. 

In the autumn, we returned to Malabar, this time to Shoranur, in the 
Walluvanad taluk of the southern part of the district, as this appeared 
to be the best area in which to study polyandry in what was soon to 
become the State of Kerala. We were there until December of the same 
year, and got to know the people living all around us quite well. 

While in Malabar, I did not only visit the polyandrous communities. 
I was desirous of getting acquainted with the other inhabitants of the 
country, on the principle that the elements of a society are interrelated 
and evolve in connection with each other. I also attended a Nambudri 
Brahmin wedding, visited a Nambudri mana (the name by which the 
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large domains of the upper caste of Kerala are known), got to know 
all the dignitaries of the various sects into which the Christian com- 
munity is split, made the acquaintance of the Jews in Mattancheri, met 
the Maharaja of Cochin and his court, was received by the Moslem 
Makhdun Tanga! of Ponani, as I have related (see page 168), made ex- 
cursions to the Western Ghats, at Kalladikkodi where the Malayans 
have their main shrine, was shown over a rehabilitation centre for 
Nayadis in Travancore, a blacksmith’s village in the same State, and a 
Parayan colony belonging to the Zamorin at Chunangad in south Mal- 
abar, saw Cherumans at work in a large Nayar Kanamdar’s farm, at- 
tended Kathakali dances at night and receptions by prominent Nayar. 
Ambalavasi and Samantan personalities. Generally speaking, I travel- 
led extensively through the entire area, meeting as many elements of 
the population as possible, regardless of social status and condition, 
making it a point, rather, of getting to know them all. 

We returned to Kalimpong in 1950. It was February when, eleven 
years after our first visit, we arrived once again in the little frontier 
town at the very gate of central Tibet. I immediately set everything in 
motion to try and enter the forbidden land, my hand srengthened this 
time by the fact that I had joined and was now a member of the Third 
Danish Expedition to Central Asia. It was as leader of the latter’s 
second team, that I had come back. 

In the intervening years, great changes had, however, taken place. 
India was now an independent country since August the 15th, 1947, 
and had, only a few days before, been proclaimed a Republic. Tibet, 
on her side, was going through a troubled and anxious period of her 
history. With the fall of the Kuomintang regime in China, her govern- 
ment had asked the Nationalist Chinese Mission in the capital to leave, 
in the vain hope that its removal would avoid having to receive a Com- 
munist delegation in its stead. 

During the whole spring and summer of 1950, the threat of a Chi- 
nese Communist military invasion of Tibet became more and more 
acute. It was worrying not only government leaders in the Tibetan 
capital, but also those now responsible for the destinies of India in New 
Delhi. The result, as far as we were concerned, was that no one in 
either of these two centres took kindly to our request for a permit to 
conduct anthropological research in Tibet, and rather looked upon us 
as intruders with possibly suspicious ulterior motives. 

Neither of the two governments to whom we addressed our demands 
for permission to cross the frontier apparently wished, however, to give 
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us a straight refusal. In truly Oriental manner, they abstained from 
being either affirmative or negative. After considerable “misunder- 
standing” had arisen between us and the Indian officials, we were ad- 
vised to address ourselves to the Tibetan authorities. When we did 
this, the latter asked very courteously but firmly that we “kindly post- 
pone” our journey. 

In November, 1950, Communist Chinese forces crossed the border 
of the eastern frontier of Kham (K’hams), and proceeded to march on 
Lhasa. The Dalai Lama made an abortive attempt to flee to India, and 
when he was not given express permission to cross into that country, 
settled down with his court for some months at the border town of 
Yatung, in the Chumbi valley. He returned to his capital at the be- 
ginning of 1951, with the arrival from China, through India, of the 
commander in chief of the occupation forces, a Chinese general who 
insisted that the Tibetan God-king should accompany him back to the 
traditional seat of government. 

The outcome of all this was that I failed to enter Tibet. I had to 
content myself with remaining in Kalimpong, on the border. Never- 
theless, circumstances did favour me in the way that the Chinese inva- 
sion of the country brought a wave of Tibetan temporary refugees to 
Kalimpong, people generally of means, who decided to weather the 
storm on the Indian side of the frontier and wait and see which way 
events would develop. 

From these people, as well as from the community of three thousand 
five hundred permanent Tibetan residents in Kalimpong, I was able to 
gather considerable information of the kind which I had come to col- 
lect. It was, of course, not the same as studying the people in their 
own, national environment, but it was the closest I could get, and not 
unsatisfactory at that. Together with my own research work, I was 
active in carrying out those tasks which had been assigned to me by 
the Danish Expedition. I purchased considerable quantities of ethno- 
graphical artefacts, anthropometrically measured over five thousand 
Tibetans, gathered medical and demographical statistics, blood groups 
and dietary specimens, took great quantities of photographs and con- 
siderable lengths of motion picture film, not to mention learning the 
language as I had planned, and getting to know a large number of Ti- 
betans from every class of the population in their little known country. 

With occasional breaks in 1952 and again in 1953-54 and 1955, I 
remained in Kalimpong until February of 1957. Political tension in 
the area, far from relaxing after the Chinese Communist military oc- 
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cupation of Tibet had been completed, was, on the contrary, rather in- 
tensified. It has not ceased to grow since then, and today has reached 
the point where it has become well nigh impossible for a Western 
anthropologist to carry on with research work among Tibetans. 

I was, however, not really inconvenienced by this. By the time thc 
situation had deteriorated to this extent, we were on our way back to 
Europe from India. Since 1957, I have been busy compiling the in- 
formation which I had gathered, and which is the subject of the present 
thesis. 
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In all four fields of my ethnographical research, Ceylon, Kerala, the 
Nilgiris and the Himalayas, I was obliged to make use of informants 
and interpreters in order to carry out the work. Only in Kalimpong, 
when I had set up my headquarters there from 1950 to 1956, did I 
eventually do without interpreters, having learnt Tibetan sufficiently 
well towards 1952 to be able to dispense with assistance of this kind. 
Nevertheless, I remained, of course, dependent on informants. 

To all these helpers in the field I am extremely grateful, because 
without their aid it would have been impossible to carry out the ethno- 
graphic study. Except for Kerala, where I have been expressly asked 
not to make any specific mentions, I would like to thank each and 
every one personally by name. In the case of the interpreter with whom 
I worked among the Todas, I would also like to give a short synopsis 
of his personality and life-history, because it appears to me essential 
that it is realized fully through what human medium the necessary in- 
formation was gathered and contact with the tribe established. 

In Ceylon, concerning Mr. G. H. Ellawala with whom I worked in 
Ratnapura, I cannot sufficiently express how great is my debt towards 
him. Not only did he take time off to accompany me to the dwellings 
of some of his poorest and most humble tenants (and all those of my 
readers who know the Orient will appreciate what this means), but he 
also acted as interpreter himself during our visits and supplied me with 
much honest and outspoken information in explanation of the material 
that I was gathering. Long after I had left Ceylon, he furthermore very 
willingly wrote to me additional data of which I was in need, replying 
promptly and fully to the, sometimes for him, obscure questions which 
I put to him about marriage rules and the patrilineal and matrilineal 
descent groups in the Kandyan provinces. 

In Kerala, thanks to the kindness and hospitality of the managing 
director of the Metal Industries Ltd., Shoranur, Sri A. N. Poduval, I 
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was able to park my caravan in the compound of the factory, and from 
there to conduct my work in the surrounding villages, both in the Wal- 
luvanad taluk and in north Cochin. I am greatly indebted to the then 
Collector of Malabar, Sri Prasad, for the assistance rendered to me 
during my stay in Kerala, for without this help it would not have been 
possible to gather so much information in so short a time. 

Thanks are also due to Dr. A. Aiyappan, Superintendent of the Gov- 
ernment Museum, Egmore, Madras, my fellow-student at the London 
School of Economics where we both attended the seminars and lectures 
of the late Professor Br. Malinowski. Through Dr. Aiyappan’s never 
failing advice and active interest I saved considerable time and effort 
in going straight to that part of Kerala most propitious for the study 
of polyandry. 

While working in the Nilgiris, both before and after World War II, 
it would have been good to have been able to speak Toda. It would 
have enabled me to gather information diiect, which would have been 
an incomparable asset during my long period of research in that area. 
From the wider point of view, it did not seem worth while, however, to 
go to the trouble of learning Toda. It is spoken by only a very small 
number of individuals who, being themselves illiterate, have no litera- 
ture at all. It is besides a Dravidian tongue, and therefore difficult for 
Europeans to master quickly. I felt that | would prefer to concentrate 
later on acquiring Tibetan, something waich would be of far wider use 
to me in very many fields other than the relatively narrow study of 
polyandry. 

I therefore turned down the idea of learning the language and, be- 
cause of this, was obliged to work through an interpreter. In the choice 
of the latter, I was exceptionally fortunate. Very early, during the first 
months of my stay in the Nilgiris, in the summer of 1939, thanks to 
the help of Miss C. F. Ling of the Church of England Zenana Mission, 
I got to know Kanvarsathi-Sunderdoss, a Christian Toda convert, who 
had previously served Dr. M. B. Emeneau, of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, in a like capacity, for three years, and who was to 
prove just as excellent an assistant to me as he had been to this prede- 
cessor of mine among the Todas. 

Kanvarsathi, although belonging to the little colony of Christian 
Todas described by Emeneau (The Christian Todas, see Bibliography), 
was far from having developed an aversion for his heathen fellows. 
What was more, he was liked and accepted to a remarkable degree by 
the latter, a most happy state of affairs when it came to making use of 
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him to delve into the intimate details of tribal customs. He was also 
a very intelligent individual who fully grasped the interest of anthro- 
pological research, and was keen to make use of the results in the hope 
of improving the material condition of the Todas. Without his assist- 
ance, it is doubtful whether I would have acquired so penetrating an 
insight into the Toda way of life, something for which I am extremely 
grateful to him. 

Kanvarsathi’s father was a rather notorious character among the 
Todas called Kiunervan (Table 14 of Rivers’ genealogical tables) who 
had no less than eleven wives, one after the other. Kanvarsathi was 
the only son of the eleventh wife, and was born in 1905 at the Toda 
village of Paletkwar (known as Attakoraimand in the language of the 
Badagas) near Or, on the left-hand side of the Ootacamund-Gudalur 
road. Two months after his birth, his mother died, and his half-sister, 
Sinkup, later wife of Ujar (48, Rivers’ Ushadz, one of my best infor- 
mants), a daughter of his father’s second wife, took him away with her 
and very grudgingly looked after him. 

Six years later, Kiunervan also died, leaving one boy, Kanvarsathi, 
and two elder girls. The total number of his father’s offspring had not 
been very great, despite the eleven wives. There were, altogether, only 
three sons and two daughters, of which two boys died before Kanvar- 
sathi was born, and the two girls after, leaving him the sole survivor. 
Strictly speaking he became the only heir to his father’s estate, which 
consisted, at the time of death, of sixty buffaloes and some gold orna- 
ments — quite a considerable fortune according to Toda standards. But 
because he was a minor, his father’s brothers’ sons — his first cousins 
on his father’s side — took the property into their custody until he should 
come of age. Being, however, most unscrupulous, and believing that 
Kanvarsathi would never find out, these cousins gradually disposed of 
the estate to their own advantage, so that when the time came for them 
to hand it over, all that he got were six buffaloes and two pairs of 
ear-rings. 

When he was ten years old, he found out the real state of affairs and 
how he was being done out of his legitimate inheritance. He appealed 
against this to the Toda Government Agent, the Monegar, and to 
the most influential Toda of his day, the famous Kuriolv (52, properly 
speaking, Kiusharf in Toda, the other name being Badaga), but to no 
avail. These important people could not be bothered with the com- 
plaints of so small a boy, and all he got for his trouble was to be made 
to look after their buffaloes. This unfairness deeply wounded him, and 
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continued to smoulder in his heart until, in 1917, he decided to take 
the matter to Court, as a result of which he did receive the remaining 
property. 

Before this episode, however, his half-sister had died leaving him all 
alone. It was then that Miss C. F. Ling of the Church of England 
Zenana Mission took an interest in him and removed him to the school 
which she ran close to his native village at the 8th mile of the Ootaca- 
mund-Gudalur road. As a consequence of this, he was eventually con- 
verted to Christianity. After he had received the meagre remnants of 
his father’s estate, Miss Ling sent him away to another school at Palam- 
kottah in the Tinnevely district for further studies, and he passed there 
through the third form. In 1923 she sent him to Assam, to the Welsh 
Mission, with the idea that he should learn to be a motor mechanic, | 
do not quite know to which part of that large and distant province he 
went, as he was rather vague in his description of it, but he did say 
that it was wild and underdeveloped in the extreme, with no roads at 
all, let alone motor traffic. So, instead of being trained as a mechanic, 
he was made to look after the station missionary’s horse as a groom, 
which enraged him since he had just come into what little there was 
left of his property and had been persuaded to leave the Nilgiris under 
what were apparently false pretences. 

After only a very few months of this most unsatisfactory situation, 
he ran away and managed somehow to reach Calcutta in search of 
work. But because of the language, Bengali, which he did not speak, 
he found this extremely difficult to obtain, and had to content himself 
with a hand to mouth exsistence. In the end, he got a job as a junior 
gardener with a kind missionary, the Rev. H. Kehel. He remained a 
year with the latter, and when he had saved enough money to pay for 
the railway fare, he took the train and returned to Madras. In that city he 
joined the large motor transport company, Addison and Co., where after 
twelve months’ apprenticeship, he eventually got his driver’s licence and 
became one of the firm’s mechanics, keeping his position until 1928. 

At this time his health deteriorated. He underwent a serious opera- 
tion for a gastric ulcer and had to give up his work. He returned to the 
Nilgiris the following year, and began to take a lively interest in the 
well-being and progress of the community from which he sprang, the 
Todas. He joined the Collector of the Nilgiris’ Toda Amelioration 
Scheme and was trained as an agriculturalist. He thus became an agri- 
cultural consultant for the tribe, advising it on such matters, and using 
his newly acquired knowledge as a means of livelihood. 
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In 1931, he married a Tamil woman (that is, someone not of his 
community) and his eldest son was born in 1932. He subsequently had 
two more children, two daughters, in 1943 and 1936. 

It was in 1935 that he began acting as interpreter and “guide”, as 
he termed it, to Dr. M. B. Emeneau, and he continued to do so until 
1938. He also served others in the same capacity during this time, and 
his health, happily, remained good. In 1939, he acted as my inter- 
preter, but in 1942 he became seriously ill again with his old affliction, 
and, in Travancore, in the American Hospital of Trivandrum, was suc- 
cessfully operated upon for a second time. On his return he became 
an influential member of the Toda Welfare Committee, a body set up 
by the Collector of the Nilgiris to assist the community. 

Since then, he has been residing at the Toda Christian colony near 
Fern Hill, Ootacamund, where he has a small plot of land and a vege- 
table garden, the produce of which he sells in the local market. From 
the latest news that I have received from him, I understand that he is 
still carrying on with these same occupations, working hard and with a 
considerable measure of success to improve the lot of his fellow Todas, 
to whom he is attached with a devotion amounting nearly to a fanatical 
“nationalism”, for he refuses to let his erstwhile connection with a 
Christian Mission ‘“‘detribalize” him in any way. 

Those who have helped me in the same way as the informants and 
interpreters mentioned in the preceding paragraphs, have been far 
greater in number in the areas of Tibetan affinity, in the Himalayas, 
than in any other of the fields which I visited. In addition to assistants 
and interpreters of the kind I have already described, they also include 
Tibetologists and teachers from whom I obtained, not only information 
about Tibetan polyandry, but also a general knowledge of everything 
Tibetan which has stood me in good stead. 

First and foremost among such helpers should be mentioned Dr. 
George Nikolaivitch Roerich. Initially, we became acquainted in 1938, 
when he was residing with his father, the late Professor Nicolas Roe- 
rich, his mother and his brother, Svetoslav, at Nagar, in the Kulu valley 
of the Punjab. It was through him that I met the Gya-kar K’ham-pa 
chieftain, Tsewang Norbu, and the former monk, Lobsang, from Shi- 
gatse. Through his intermediary too, my wife and I equipped ourselves 
properly for the 600 miles trek from Kulu to Kashmir over Lahul, 
Rupchu and Ladak. 

Our second meeting was in Kalimpong, West Bengal, in 1950. Dis- 
turbances resulting from the partition of India into India proper and 
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Pakistan had forced his family — minus his father who had died during 
the war — to move their residence from Kulu, and they had settled down 
temporarily in this small frontier town at the end of the Trade Route 
to Lhasa. Dr. Roerich was instrumental in obtaining good Tibetan 
teachers for me; he greatly assisted me in the task of meeting prominent 
personalities from Tibet and in obtaining the ethnographical artefacts 
and books which I had been assigned to purchase for the Third Danish 
Expedition to Central Asia. A great Tibetan scholar of a quality rarely 
to be found today, he was unfailing in his willingness to help and gave 
me great assistance, during the seven years that I was in residence in 
Kalimpong, in my efforts to learn Tibetan correctly and to gather in- 
formation about the customs and ways of the people of Tibet. I was 
indeed fortunate in having made the acquaintance and gained the friend- 
ship of so outstanding an authority. 

During my stay in Lahul in the summer of 1938, I was greatly as- 
sisted in the initial research work by the Reverend F. A. Peter of the 
Moravian Mission in Kyelang. Through him I came into contact with 
my first polyandrous families, and his knowledge of the region and of 
its inhabitants freely put at my disposal, was a very great help at a time 
when I was beginning my exploration of Tibetan culture. 

Through the Reverend Peter I got to know the principal chieftain of 
the valley of Lahul, Wazir Thakur Partap Chand. This man, who spoke 
perfect English and was unfailing in his desire to be of assistance and 
to receive me with proper hospitality in his domain, gave me consider- 
able information concerning the polyandry of the valley. Always out- 
spoken and sincere, he made no attempt to disguise the nature of the 
institution as practised in Lahul, and the data that I gathered through 
his intermediary is among the best that I have. 

In Rupchu, I was left more or less to myself and, in the absence even 
of interpreters, had to make the best of my English-speaking Punjabi 
bearer and of the Hindusthani which he and Lobsang could speak to- 
gether. 

At Leh, however, in Ladak, during my stay there of over a month, 
I again found invaluable helpers and interpreters, through whom ma- 
terial of even greater value to my research work was gathered. 

Thus my thanks are due to the Reverend Walter Asboe, superintend- 
ent of the Moravian Mission, who welcomed me on arrival in Leh and 
never ceased during the whole period of my visit to take an interest in 
my quest and to put everything he knew of the people and customs at 
my disposal. A long experience and a sympathetic understanding of 
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the ways of the Ladakis enabled the Reverend Asboe to enrich greatly 
my store of knowledge. 

Through his intermediary, I made the acquaintance of the late Joseph 
Gergan (dGe-rGan), native minister of the Mission, and of his son-in- 
law, Nono Tseten P’hiintzok (Ts’he-brTan P’hun-Ts’hogs). The first 
of these two outstanding Christian personalities of Ladak acted as my 
mentor and teacher in the Tibetan dialect of Ladak; he was also my 
guide during my leisurely return to Srinagar from Leh. His son-in-law 
was my interpreter and helper during my interviews with polyandrous 
households in the country round Leh and, later, even in Kalimpong, 
he was most helpful in furnishing me with additional material and in- 
formation as well as in assisting me to give greater accuracy to the data 
collected. 

At the other end of India, during the years in which I was in resi- 
dence in Kalimpong after World War II, I made considerable use of 
the knowledge and good will of Mr. G. Tharchin of the Tibetan “Mir- 
ror” Press in that town. I had already met this learned man, proficient 
in both English and Tibetan, a native of Kunu (K’hu-nu (Kunawar) or 
Rampur Bashahar), in the U.P., during my first visit to Kalimpong in 
1938-39. He had just returned from Lhasa at the time, after having 
accompanied there the late Theos Bernard as guide and interpreter. 
On my return eleven years later, he not only helped me to collect the 
material that I wanted and to make Tibetan contacts such as I desired, 
but also gave me lessons in the language and taught me the rudiments 
of reading and writing Tibetan. 

Earlier on, soon after my arrival in Kalimpong in 1950, Dr. George 
Roerich had found me an excellent first teacher in Tibetan. His name 
was Champa Sangta (Pyams-pa gSang-bTag) and he was a refugee in 
India. Formerly, he had been jester and handyman to the Regent of 
Tibet, Radeng Rimpoche (Rwa-gDeng Rin-po-ch’he), assassinated in 
1947 in an obscure political intrigue. Reprisals had been taken by the 
Tibetan Government against the partisans of the murdered leader, and 
Champ Sangta being one of these, he had escaped over the border to 
avoid capture. He spoke an excellent Lhasa dialect (the lingua franca 
of the country) and was, besides, well versed in honorific terms, so im- 
portant for a foreigner to learn if he does not wish to be accused of 
speaking “coolie Janguage”. He was also one of the three best singers 
of Tibet and often gave me examples of his art, some of which I sound- 
recorded. Unfortunately, he was illiterate, and could neither read nor 
write. He spoke no other Janguage than his own, and this forced me to 
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understand what he said and to learn to express myself in Tibetan much 
faster than anything else. He was assisted, however, in the beginning 
by a young Kalimpong-born Tibetan boy, Kesang Tsewang (bsKal- 
bZang Ts’hed-dbang), who had a smattering of English and thus en- 
abled me to get over the first difficulties. 

After I had progressed sufficiently in my studies with these teachers, 
I was fortunate enough to meet Lobsang P’hiintzok (bLo-bZang P’hun- 
Ts’hogs), then Tibetan Government teacher at St. Joseph’s College, 
North Point, Darjeeling. The son of the Tibetan State Oracle at Ne- 
chung (Nai-Ch’hung) in Lhasa, he was a monk official, tsetung (rTse- 
Drung) of the Government, and well versed in all matters both lay and 
ecclesiastical. His knowledge of the language, forms and manners as 
well as of the customs and history of Tibet was such that I can easily 
say that I learned more with this teacher during my sojurn in Kalim- 
pong than with any other. He is today in charge of the Tibetan pro- 
gramme of All India Radio in New Delhi. 

Among the members of the Tibetan aristocracy who came to India 
during the first phase of the Chinese Communist occupation of their 
country, none was more obliging and helpful in giving me whatever 
information I needed than “Mary” (really Rinchen Délma) Tsarong 
Taring (Rin-Ch’hen sGrol-ma Ts’ha-ron aP’hreg-Ring). From her 1 
obtained genealogies and data concerning the great families of the Ti- 
betan capital including that of H.H. the Dalai Lama. She also dictated 
her entire life story to me, with a view to having it published eventually 
in the West. But later, changing her mind, under the influence of her 
husband, I believe, she asked for it back from me and destroyed it 
prior to returning with her family to Chinese Communist occupied 
Tibet. In fairness to her, I did not keep a copy, so that this interesting 
record was entirely lost. 

Another member of the aristocracy, but from Tsang this time and 
not from Lhasa, was Sonam Wangchuk Dele Rabden Sa (bSod-nam 
Sdbang-P’hyug bDe-legs Rab-brTan Sras) with whom I became ex- 
tremely friendly and who rendered me quite exceptional services. It 
was he who made it possible for me to study the particular type of poly- 
andry of Central Tibet in which fathers and sons share a common wife, 
because he himself was married to his father’s second spouse. Through 
his intermediary, I obtained artefacts and books from Tibet which 
would no doubt have been quite impossible to obtain otherwise. He 
helped me to practise my Lhasa dialect with him, correcting me in his 
very good English when I made mistakes; he gave me invaluable in- 
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formation about land-tenure and kinship terms in his country, himself 
taking a personal interest in my research work and seeming to under- 
stand its scientific implications. 

Lastly, I should mention the late Reginald Fox and his wife, Nyima 
(Nyi-ma). Fox, a Londoner born in 1900, was for fifteen years in 
charge of radio communications at the British Residency in Lhasa, and 
after the independence of India became head of the Tibetan Govern- 
ment’s Wireless Service. He had an unrivalled knowledge of Tibetan 
customs and ways of life. This was partly due to his personal acumen 
and interest in such matters but also, and to an even greater degree no 
doubt, to the fact that he had married a native woman (actually a 
Bhutanese, but resident in Lhasa since early childhood) and had lived 
the life of the ordinary people of the country. From him, with his 
European background, I was able to get information based on a knowl- 
edge of our own ways and seen from a comparative point of view such 
as no one else was able to give me. In particular, Fox was most in- 
formative concerning the problem of jealousy in Tibetan polyandrous 
households, and what I learned about this subject, I mainly obtained 
from him. His wife, Nyima, was also of considerable assistance, not 
only in helping me to practise speaking Tibetan, but also in allowing 
herself to be subject to psychological tests and in supplementing what 
her husband had to say about the position of women in her country 
with what she herself knew of the matter. 

To all these people in the field, my grateful thanks are due. Through 
them I learned everything that I know about the Kandyan Sinhalese, 
the castes of Kerala, the Todas of the Nilgiris and the Tibetans. 

In compiling the data thus gathered and in giving it the suitable 
theoretical framework, both as far as the background is concerned and 
in regard to the conclusions reached at the end, I have received very 
much help and invaluable advice from Professor Raymond Firth, B.A., 
Professor of Anthropology at the London School of Economics, Uni- 
versity of London. For his unwavering support and his infinite pa- 
tience, I express my deepest thanks to him, the supervisor of this thesis. 
I have been in close touch with him ever since the early days of my 
anthropological studies, when as Dr. Raymond Firth, he was Lecturer 
in Anthropology with Professor Malinowski. The old friendship that 
links us has been, I know, very greatly instrumental in giving this dis- 
sertation the anthropological character which it has, and I am most 
grateful to him for his guidance. 

I wish to thank Mrs. Isabel Muir for reviewing and typing paragraph 
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2 of Chapter I, Section II and Chapter 3 of Section If. Finally, I want 
to express my wholehearted appreciation and gratitude to Miss M. C. A. 
Guyon de Saint-Prix, M.A. (Oxon), for reading and correcting my drafts 
and assisting me to present ideas and data in the correct literary form. 
She has been a most excellent collaborator. 
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